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PREFACE. 


P the pages of History there is probably no story at once so grand, 
so romantic, and so pregnant with instruction, as that of the 
British conquest of India and the progress of the British Nation 
in the East. What deeds of noble daring, what examples of calm 

Pperolution and untiring devotion, does it not unfold!) Over what 

"fortresses, once deemed impregnable, has not the ‘meteor flag of 
England’ waved triumphantly!) Through what. forbidding mountain 

jpasses, whit dréary defiles, and what tangled glens have not the 

[notes of ber bugles echoed and her bright arms gleamed 1! In 
"what majestic halls, dainty pavilions, and jewelled domes have not 

{the strains of her martial music and the cheers of her advancing 

Esoldiery resounded ! : 

© In their submission to her sway, the children of the sun, the 

gfounders of the mighty Empires of Kanauj and Ajuddhia, enshrined 

#in the legends of Rimi, feel honoured. Before her might the chil- 
‘dren of the moon, the founders of the dynasties of Indraprastha 
‘and Pataliputra, glorified in the legends of Krishna and the 
Pandavas, bowed their heads. ‘These were the heroes of the age of 
Hindu chivalry, and they are, to this day, honoured with the title of 
_R4jputs, or the sons of kings. At Britain’s feet lay, equally 
humbled, the hardy Mahratta, who had so long successfully bafiled 
the power of the Moghal, and the proud Afghan, who, more than a 
-eentury before, had challenged the might of the stern Nadir. 

But in no part cf this great Empire was British rule received 
with more genuine satisfaction than in the country of the Five 
Rivers. With a manly and calm resignation, the disciples of Govind, 
beaten in a fair fight, cheerfully submitted to their conquerors, 

' Unlike the R4jput, the Sikh did not seek glory by tracing back 

: his genealogy to the sun or the moon. Nor, like the enthusias- 

_tic Musalman, did he pride himself on the hervic deeds of ancestors 

' who, under the impulse of religion, had subverted the mightiest em- 
pires on the face of the earth. Nevertheless he was a Singh of the 
Guru, an earthborn Singh, or lion of his race. The Sikhs owed their 

| position to the strength of their ownarms. The very land they ruled 

- was, not many generations back, ploughed by their forefathers. 

, A peculiar race of people, they flourished in a peculiar country. 
_ From the remotest antiquity, an interest has attached to the land of 
the Five Rivers unequalled by that attaching to any other land of this 
,great Peninsula. Placed, as it is, by Nature in a locality which 

| @ives it a crowning position, and serving as, the gateway to India, 

| every invader from the North has, by its possession, sought the road 
to fame. In pre-historic times, it was,-presumably, the Panjab that 

‘was first invaded by the Aryans from their camping ground beyond 
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the snowy ranges of the stupendous HimAélayas. Here the holy 
singers composed their Vedic hymns, the great literary memorial of 
their settlement in the country. The Brahmins, the R4jputs and the 
Bannias, who form the sacerdotal, military and mercantile classes of 
the Hindus, are, alike, the descendants of the fairer race, the Aryans 
of Bactria. The lower and servile dark-skinned classes represent 
the people‘they subdued. 

The Aryan conquerors of the Panjib were, in their turn, sub- 
dued by the Scythians, or Tartars, of Turkistan, whose hordes, hav- 
ing overrun parts of Asia, found their way into the regions of the 
Indus. TheScythic, or Northern, form of Buddhism competed with 
the earlier Buddhism of Asoka, famous for his rock and cave edicts. 
The Scythian influence in the Panjab is a historical fact. Alexan- 
der made the Panjdb the classic ground of his conquest, and it was 
in the Panjab, too, that, in after times, the armies of Islam, after 
overrunning Asia, Africa and Southern Europe, as far as distant 
Spain and Gaul, obtained their first footing on Indian soil. For 
upwards of two centuries did the Hindu masters of the coun- 
try baffle the power of the Mahomedan invaders. Mahmid 
sacked and destroyed the Hindu fanes, broke up their idols, and sub- 
jected the land to every conceivable form of misery and degradation, 
carrying away thousands of the inhabitants into hopeless slavery. 
The hordes of the great mercenary Tartar leader, hance Khan, 
under his brother, inflicted on the Panj&éb all the horrors which had 
been experienced in Hungary, Russia, and Germany, and even on 
the shores of the Baltic. Tamerlane, the world-renowned con- 
queror, who left to his descendants twenty-seven crowns, and made 
Samarkand the mistress of Asia, enriching her with the spoil of a 
thousand cities, made the Panjéb the scene of his military adven- 
tures. The knightly Baber, the hardy NAdir, and the Abd&h, Ah- 
mad Shah, each in his turn, used the Panjib as the base of warlike 
operations for conquests beyond its classic rivers. In short, from 
the time of Alexander to the invasion of Shah Zaman, of unlucky 
memory, it has served as a bulwark to India against all the invasions 
from the North and West. 

The Panjab is the home of Sikhism, the religion founded by 
Nanak, who, instead of detailing and sub-dividing divinity, loftily 
invoked the deity as the one and indivisible God, and appealed alike 
to the mullah and the pandit. Here Arjun met his famous martyr- 
dom, and here Govind, consummating the dispensation of Nanak, 
died. declaring his priestly mission to be fulfilled, and the Guruship 
to rest in the general body of the Khdlsd. Here did the Sikh con- 
tederacies rise under their respective warlike leaders, resulting in 
the establishment of the doctrine that the Army and State of the 
Khdlsé were the substantive power of the Panjib. Ranjit Singh, of 
the Sukerchakia mig, theneappeared on the scene, and became the 
founder of the Sikh monarchy in the Panjdb; but his descendants 
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lacked the political foresight and wisdom that had characterized his 
policy, and their incapacity lost to the Sikhs a kingdom which it had 
taken years of toil and persevering energy on the part of Ranjit Singh 
to establish. 

The aggressive policy adopted by the Sikhs towards the para- 
mount Power of India, compelled the latter to take wp arms against 
them. The country was conquered ; but, generosity prevailing over 
policy, the victors restored to the recognised heir to, the throne 
the territories which they were entitled to hold by right of con- 
quest. The Sikh ministers and Darbar, however, vivlated the 
treaty; and the AAdlsd army, rising up in arms, waged a fierce war 
to destroy the benefactors of their race, whose clemency alone had 
saved them from utter annihilation. The violators of the treaty were 
punished, and the province was absorbed into the British Icmpire, 
under the administration of Lord Dalhousie. The conquered na- 
tion, whose own acts had invited the conflict which thus terminated 
in its downfall, was considerately, nay, generously, treated by the 
victors. British statesmen respected the fallen fortunes of the Sikhs, 
and, by a policy of combined vigour, and conciliation, achieved those 
- great victories of peace which will ever reflect honour on the British 
name. ‘The names of the famous Lawrences, worthy choice of Lord 
Dalhousie’s benevolent policy, are inscribed in characters of light on 
the frontispiece of the History of India, among those of the illustri- 
ous British heroes and statesmen to whose enervy, talents and diplo- 
matic skill, England owes its possession of her empire. The Law- 
rences were ably assisted in their task by worthy successors, Sir 
Robert Montgomery and Sir Donald McLeod, whose names became 
deservedly great throughout the land. To these and other British 
statesmen the Panjab owes a debt of undying gratitude for their 
services to the country ; and their memory will be held in lasting ho- 
nour. ‘They were the pioncers of the Kinpire founded by the British, 
to whose subsequent success in the country they paved the way. 

It is the history of a country so situated, thus acquired by. the 
British, and so governed by that nation, that I have attempted to 
write in the following pages. The want of a complete History of 
the Panjéb has long been felt. The familiar i able works of 
McGregor, Cunningham, Malcolm, and Prinsep are histories of the 
Sikhs from the time of Bab&é Nanak. They treat of the origin of 
the Sikh nation and sect, their habits and customs, and describe 
how they rose to political significance and power. The history of 
the reigning family of Lahore, by Major Carmichael Smyth, describes 
the part which the Dogra family of Jammu played in the grand 
drama of the Panjdb. It aims at describing the secret history of 
the Sikh court, and gives a vivid account of the intrigues which 
resulted in the final collapse of the Sikh mhonarchy. The works 
of Colonel Steinbach, the Panjab adyenturer, of Major H. M. L. 
Lawrence, and The Court and Camp of Rarffit Singh, by Colonel 
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Osborne, all treat of the Sikh period. The learned works known ss 
the Panjéb Rdjds and Panjab Chiefs, by Sir Lepel Griffin, have 
been devoted to special subjects. None of these works tells us any- 
thing of the pre-Sikh period, much less of the Hindu and pre- 
Hindu periods. The wars with the British are not fully described, 
and the account of the second Sikh war and of the annexation of the 
country by the British is entirely omitted. Nothing is said of the 
subsequent-eventful British period, the obvious reason being that 
many of the works now extant were compiled about the time of 
the annexation of the country. Moreover, a perusal of these works 
discloses a want of uniformity in the accounts they severally give 
of the Sikh period, especially where the authors, having no access 
to official records, depended on native sources of information. The 
Urdu history of the Panj&b ascribed to Rai Kanhia Lal contains 
little that is original. The diary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, written 
in Persian by Sohan Lal Stiri, would be a useful work of reference, 
were it not couched in a hyperbolic style and loaded with fiction. 
It is to supply a manifest want, then, that the present work has 
been undertaken. The difficulties with which I have had to con- 
tend in prosecuting my task have been great. It has proved not 
only a work of vast magnitude, but one of great delicacy and res-_ 
ponsibility. Fully conscious of my own shortcomings, I was 
nevertheless deeply impressed with the need for such a work in the 
interests of my countrymen. There was not a passage of history 
before the advent of the British which did not strike me with emo- 
tion, or which did not, as we come down from that period of insecu- 
rity and spoliation to the period of profound and unbroken peace 
enjoyed during the British period, disclose the truth that India, un- 
der the benign rule of England, has changed from a waste land, 
full of thorns and brambles, to a verdant garden, resplendent with 
bright and fragrant flowers. I felt impelled to narrate to my country- 
men the story of the land of their birth, from the remotest antiquity 
to récent times, based on historical truth, and free from party spirit 
_or sectarian prejudice. Colonel Gurwood, in his celebrated work, 
The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, has said: ‘“‘ The great 
;end of history is the exact illustration of events as they occurred, 
‘and there should neither be exaggeration nor concealment, to suit 
\angry feelings or personal disappointment. History should contain 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but truth.’ ” I bave endea- 
voured to act on this motto, and to narrate the facts in their true 
colours, no matter to what particular nation or creed they related. 
My difficulties have been twofold. This being a provincial history, 
much of my material had, in the first instance, to be collated from 
voluminous works on India, which could not be done without 
extensive reading, and, secondly, in order to test the truth of my 
authorities, I had to ggmparesthe various accounts given. The result 
has been that only such accounts have, to the best of my belief, been 
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incorporated in this book as, after the exercise of due diligence and 
caution, were found to be supported by concurrent testimony, or as 
seemed to receive corroboration from works which may be accepted 
as authorities on the subject of Indian history. 

My task, however, in spite of its difficulties, and the years of toil 
bestowed on it, has been to me a labour of love; and, now that it 
is at an end, [ feel that the time employed on it could not have been 
devoted to a worthier purpose. [ have brought the history of the Pan- 
jab down tothe present time, in the hope that it may find readers 
among the friends of civilization and of English progress generally, 
as well as among students, and at the same time I venture to hope 
that the leygrned public may find in it a succinct and comprehensive 
history of this country. 

It has not been thought necessary to append references to histo- 
rical tacts in every instance, as this would have swelled the work 
with footnotes. Numerous works of Oriental history have been 
consulted ; but my acknowledgments are clietly duc to those of 
sir William Jones, Briggs’ celebrated translation of /erishta, Sir 
HI. M. Elliot’s A/istorians of India, the Llistory of Tudia, by the 
Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone ; the works of Murray, Taylor, 
Marshinan, Mill, Talboys Wheeler, Keene, Fraser and MacFarlane. 
For the ancient portions of the history, | am indebted to the excel- 
lent works of Dr. Hunter, General Cunningham, McCrindle, Dunker, 
Thomas Maurice, Ludlow, Tavernier, and the Rev. Mr. Hunter. 
In writing the Mahomedan period, the As/barndma of Sheikh Abul 
Fazl, the Tabakat-<-Akbari of Moulana Nizdim-ud-din Ahmad, the 
Ain-t-Akbari, by Professor Blochinann, the Syrul-Muta Akhirin, of 
Mir Gholam Husein Khan, translated by Brigys, the //udthatul Aka- 
lim of Murtaz& Husein, the Bhadshahndma of Mulla Abdul Hamid, 
of LAhore, the Ikbdlndma Jahdngiri of Mutamid Khan, the Alamgir- 
ndma of Mahomed Kazim, and the Moasir-1-Alamgirit of Mahomed 
Saki, were also consulted. For the portion relating to the Sikhs, | 
am obliged to the works of Sir John Malcolm, McGregor, Cunning- 
ham, Prinsep, Smyth, to the Panjdb Rdjas and Punjib Chiefs, by 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Dr. Honighbergher’s Thirty-jive Years in the Last, 
Moorcroft’s Travels, Burne’s Travels, to the narrative of journeys by 
Masson and Victor Jacquemont, and to Dr. Trumpp’s translation of 
the Adi Granth. For the account of the Sikh wars and the Mutiny, 
I am chiefly indebted to the History of the Panjab by Thornton, 
Nolan’s British Empire, Kaye’s Sepoy War, Lhe Crisis of the Panjab 
by Frederick Cooper, and The Panjab and Delhi in 1 857, by the Rev. 
J.Cave-Brown. The chapter on the trade and industries of the Pan- 
jab I owe to official reports, especially to the excellent works of Mr. 
Baden-Powell. In describing the aborigines of the Panjab and the 
customs of the Hindus, and for the statiatical portion of the history 
I could not have done without consulting the able official reports 
drawn up by Mr. Denzil J. Ibbetson. I heave also to thank many 
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kind friends who have assisted me by lending me rare books, or with 
their advice. Dewdn Ram Nath most courteously allowed me the 
use of his learned father Dew4n Amar Nath’s manuscript history, 
called the Khdlsd Dewan, in Persian, I had also the privilege of 
using Moulvi Din Muhammad’s History of the Panjdb, in manuscript, 
which was lent me by his son, Munshi Ghulam Farid Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. In sketching the British Period, the offi- 
cial reports were consulted as well as my own notes. 

A few words are here necessary regarding the arrangement of 
the work. Although particular care has been taken to narrate every 
important fact that I was able to ascertain relating to the Panjab, 
I have omitted nothing which was likely to be of interest to the 
student of history. Though care has been taken to avoid entering 
into the broad subject of Indian history, many events have had to 
be mentioned for the sake of their historical value, and the intense 
interest attaching to them. . For instance, while describing the 
events which occurred in the Panj4b in connection with the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, or Ahmad Shah, I found it impossible to omit men- 
tion of the more important account of the sack of Delhi and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. Delhi, although the ancient capital of 
Hindostén, forms now an integral part of this province, and I have 
treated it as a Panjab city. Hence, whatever of interest took place 
there, has been mentioned ; for, as it was the capital of the Mahome- 
dan Empire of India, the incidents at the Court materially affected 
the welfare of the Panjab and its people. The History of the Pan- 
jib would have lost much of its interest if no mention, however 
brief, of the political condition of the empire, of which it formed a 
component part at various periods, had been made, Some events, 
although, strictly speaking, not relating to the Panjab, had to be 
noticed, to render the narrative complete, for without them the link 
between connected series of important occurrences would have been 
missing. For instance, while describing the exploits of Mahmud of 
Ghazpi on the frontier of the Panjib, [ could not see my way to 
omit ‘mention of his more important victories at Somnath, so cele- 
brated in history, and read with equal interest everywhere. A full 
life has been given of celebrated sovereigns, conquerors and other 
personages known to Indian history, who played a conspicuous part 
in Panj&b politics, such as Alexander the Great, Akber, Nadir, Ja- 
hangir and the Empress Nur Jahan. A full life of Mahar4j4 Ranjit 
Singh, of modern fame, and a fuller account of his interesting reign 
than has ever yet been published, have been given. The lives of the 
Sikh Gurus, and an account of the Sikh misils will, it is hoped, be 
found to contain much new and important matter. They will give 
the reader an idea of the manner in which the Sikh religion and 
ower developed in the Panjéb. The reign of each Mahomedan 

ing has been separately treated, with special reference to the 
events of the Panjdél:and the political changes and condition of 
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the ple in that country at various times. The origin of the 
people has been traced, so far as was consistent with the objects of 
this work and the religious notions of the people, and their remark- 
able customs and usages have been described. I have, in short, 
attempted to trace the Panjabi, from the time when he lived a 
primitive life, to that in which he claims the highest privileges that 
could be legitimately conferred upon him ; from an age of barbar- 
ism to an age of enlightenment, when he shares, with the rest of 
the Crown’s subjects, the benefits and blessings of a civilized 
Government. 

The magnitude of the scheme must be my plea for the brief 
manner in, which I have treated of general subjects, for, had I 
ventured to deal with them fully, the work would have swelled 
to an enormous extent, and it was not intended to make it an 
encyclopedia. I have, in short, endeavoured so to treat of each 
subject as to bring the work within the compass and scope of a 
provincial history. 

That a competent English scholar would have done more justice 
to the work, I freely admit. [am neither unconscious of my own 
shortcomings, and of the many defects in the work which I have 
ventured to luy before the public, nor, in spite of the care bestow- 
ed on the work, am [in a position to claim for it the credit of 
being a complete history of the Panjab. It is possible that some 
mistakes have crept in, for which I ask the indulgence of the learned 
reader. /It is possible, too, that more discerning eyes will find im- 
perfections in my work that are invisible to mine; but, in the 
words of Mill, ‘I shall yet appeal from the sentence of him who 
shall judge of me solely by what I have not done. An equitable 
and truly useful decision would be grounded upon an accurate es- 
timation of what I have done, and what I have not done, taken 
together.” If that eminent historian of India, with all his great 
literary talents, thought the plea applied to his case, it will, @ for- 
tiort, have application to the case of one like myself, who has no 
pretensions whatever to systematic scholarship. And if I am’ ask- 
ing the learned reader to approve of my labours in a. field of some 
difficulty, IE do so, not because [ am sanguine of their worth, but 
because I have so much confidence in his indulgence. My reason 
for attempting the work is simply this: Since no one of higher 
qualifications had thought of such a work, I conceived that I might 
make an attempt, however imperfect, to supply what I considered 
a want, with no ostentatious object, but with a view solely to 
awakening interest, and inducing more competent persons to com- 
plete what I might have left incomplete, and to accomplish what I 
was not in a position fully to execute. 

And now, my dear countrymen, before I close this review, let 
me say a few words to you, words which I feel you will do well to 
take to heart. When you have read° my history, will you put it 
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on the shelf of forgetfulness, as many books of entertainment are 
read and put aside after the curiosity excited by them is over’? Or 
will you elect to treat it like some fiction, or some Jndian tale, 
which so many of our young men read for the sake of amusement, 
and to pass the time ? I sincerely hope and trust that you will not 
do this, for such is not the object of my work. Let me hope that 
you will weigh carefully and calmly the facts narrated to you; 
that you will exercise due diligence ; and then that, in order to 
draw conclusions, you will appeal to your reason, your conscience 
and your good taste. Do not think that the Panjab of to-day is 
the Panjdb of forty years back. Do not forget what the condition 
of your country was forty years ago, or to appreciate heartily the 
manifold blessings of Lritish rule and the influence of British 
civilization on your country. It was all very well for Lord Macau- 
lay, in his unrivalled essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, to paint 
in glowing terms the magnificence and grardeur of the Moghal 
Court and of its ministers and grandees. Truly has he said that 
‘ the innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which surround- 
ed the throne of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great Viceroys, who held 
their posts by virtue of commissions from the Moghal, ruled as many 
subjects as the king of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even 
the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
or the Elector of Saxony.” It has been a misfortune to our genera- 
tion that Lord Macaulay did not write a History of India, for it 
would have been a work in which he would have taken the most 
genuine interest. Had the great essayist taken up his pen to 
write a history of this country, he woul not, in all human pro- 
bability, have omitted to lay before the world the other side of the 
picture. He would have informed us whence the wealth had come 
which enabled the Imperial Court to maintain its State, or the Vice- 
roys of Provinces to decorate their palaces and entertain a count- 
less host of retainers, and what means were employed in, accu- 


} mulating these vast treasures for the Imperial Exchequer, Did it 


ever reach the royal ear how a poor old woman had passed the night 
even half a mile from the Imperial palace ? Was it ever known 
whether she was oppressed by ae Imperial servants, or by a wealthy 
Jord, or by an official exercising authority ? Did it matter at all if 
she passed her night in groans and lamentations, in hunger and pri- 
vation ? Wasa lamp lit in her dark, small room to solace her hours 
lof affliction? Did the grand Signor ever care to see what was 
loans in the cottage of a poor peasant, a short distance from the 

mperial city, through the grinding tyranny of those whom he had 
putin authority ? Exceptions, of course, there are ; and our country 
can point with pride to names like those of Asoka, Bikramajit and 
Akber, brilliant examples of ‘royal enlightenment end munificence, 
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under whom India prospered, and whose example was worthily 
followed by some others. To the memory of these kings every 
respect is justly due. Their great names have been handed down to 
posterity, as benefactors of their people and country. But monarchs 
of this description have been so few that they can be counted on 
one’s fingers. 

I have recounted to you the history of the Great Moghal before 
he had sunk to the condition of a pensioner and a puppet. What 
does it disclose ? Corruption, degradation and treachery. stalked 
openly through the land. Confusion and disorder of every kind 
ran riot over the length and breadth of the empire. The country 
was desolate, and vice, cruelty, extravagance and profligacy over- 
spread its surface. Strife became chronic, and anarchy reared 
its head everywhere. The money which enabled the Moghal and 
his Omerahs to embellish their palaces, was wrung from helpless 
people in the interior of the country. The land was farmed out to 
contractors who exercised arbitrary power to satisfy their cupi- 
dity ; and these had, in their turn, to disgorge to the Imperial Trea- 
sury a portion of their plunder, if they could not bribe the officers 
who had access to the throne. Murders of the must horrible type, 
robberies of a most outrageous and shocking character, were the order 
of the day. Honour, justice and position were bought and sold. 
: The rulers of the land were sunk in voluptuousness and pollution of 
‘the most revolting description, and immersed in an abyss of enfeebling 
\debauchery. They had, in most instances, thrown theinselves into 
the arms of vile panders and parasites, who were slaves of their 
own sensual appetites. Barbers and fiddlers, pimps, eunuchs and 
mountebanks, acquired considerable fortunes, and usurped the func- 
tions and prerogatives of royalty. Sometimes a puppet king was 
set up to suit the private ends of the Omerahs. He was either an 
inexperienced youth, picked up at random from the innermost re- 
eesses of the zandnd, who was absorbed in the pleasures of the 
seraclio, and to whom affairs of State were disagreeable interruptions, 
or a crippled old man, on the brink of the grave, respectable only 
in his feebleness. The money squeezed out of the poor raiyat 
was wasted in expensive feasts, pageants and shows ; in ghttering 
trappings for horses, or in richly caparisoned housings of costly 
elephants—in short, in folly and pomp of every conceivable de- 
scription, not to mention the sumptuous salaries and allowances of 
a multitudinous host of idle attendants, bands of singers, musi- 
clans, dancing girls, and crowds of sycophants and impostors. The 
court of the king was a hotbed of intrigue. The ministers were 
divided, and party spirit ran high. Viceroys and satraps of differ- 
ent provinces, farmers of revenue and others in power, sought to 
build up a sovereign rule for themselves on the basis of plunder and 
blackmail. The Government was rapacious, tyrannical and hated 
to a degree. Intestine broils and céOmmotiens, incessant bloodshed 
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and anarchy, at length undermined the great house of Tymiur. 
The court of Lahore, when no longer guided by the genius of Ranjit 
Singh, fell into a state even worse than that of the corrupt Court at 
Delhi subsequent to the period of Bahadur Shah, the successor of 
Aurangzeb. De mortuis nil nist bonum is doubtless an excellent 
sentiment ; but the truth must be told, and told, too. in all its 
nakedness, that the lesson of history may be learned with profit. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum/ The empire founded by the genius 
of Baber collapsed, and the throne reared by Ranjit on the ruins of 
Moghal greatness fell, too, in its turn. Where are now the mighty 
potentates before whom the greatest lords of the lana trembled ? 
Where is the Grand Moghal, who, seated on the peacoek throne, 
exacted prostration from the chiefs of the most ancient dynasties 
of India ? Where is his band of tall and brilliantly clad heralds 
with golden staves in their hands, who made the famous Sewaji 
bow before Aurangzeb, calling out loudly on each step, as the 
Mahratta advanced to the royal presence to pay him homage : 
“‘ Lo, the Asylum of the Universe ! lo, the Lord of the Nations ! lo, 
the conqueror of the world! Shahin Shah Badshah saldmat!” 
All have crumbled into dust, and nothing remains but the memory 
of their good or evil deeds !, A humane nation from the far 
West, unrivalled among the nations of the world for its benevolence 
and sympathy with mankind, has been destined by the mysterious 
decree of Providence to rule over this vast empire, to vindicate 
its honour, to shelter Gsod’s people, to protect the weak, to punish 
the tyrant, to do away with the darkness of ignorance, to diffuse 
the light of learning, and to fulfil its great mission in the world, 
which is the good of the nations committed by God to its care. 
The tremendous hurricanes that swept ever India, shattered to 
pieces its sacred temples and stately palaces, destroying its hopes 
and spreading misery and desolation around, have happily all passed 
away, anda cheering breeze, accompanied by refreshing showers 
from the West, has brought on its wings, for the parched land of 
India, its fertilizing influence and the sweet fragrance of blossom 
and flower. Once more has the withered tree of hope gathered 
new life and become laden with sweet fruit. The Hindu, in his 
pagoda, utters his ‘Ram, Ram!’ bowing with the utmost humility 
before his Devatas ; the Mahomedan, in his mosque, with his face 
turned towards Mecca, repeats his ‘“‘ Allah, Allah !’’ with all the 
fervour of a true Musalman ; and the Sikh, in his Gurudoara, re- 
verentially waves the chowrz of peacock plumes over the Granth, 
his holy hook, and invokes the spirit of the “ Wah Guru” to help 
him in his worldly affairs. What an age of peace and concord is 
ours! The ages of Naushrvan, the just, and Harun-ul- Rashid, 
the magnificent, celebrated in the history of the East, are not to 
be compared with it. 

Should you not, mty dear young countrymen+—-you, who are 
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the flower of the educational institutions established by the bounty 
of the British ; you who are to take our places when we are gone, 
and in whom are fixed our future hopes,—should you not, I say, be 
thankful to God, after you have gone through the pages I lay 
before you, that the days of calamity of our country are over ? Do 
you still believe that your country was ever a garden of roses, as 
you see it now ? Your country, as you must already know 
without my telling you of it, is, by its very situation, the most 
exposed to foreign danger. Is it not now one of the most secure, 
and has it not become one of the most prosperous and flourishing, 
of the countries of the globe under the fostering care of the 
English ?» The same bands of fanatics, marauders and highway 
robbers who were once a terror to the people, and who had spread 
devastation throughout the land, are turned into peaceful cultiva- 
tors and useful citizens. The same land which was stained with 
the blood of the innocent, or which was the haunt of the leopard 
and the panther, now smiles with rich harvests and luxuri- 
ant vegetation. The same dwellings where many a widow pass- 
ed a gloomy life, lamenting, 1t may be, over a murdered hus- 
band, the victim of some strife, or where lived afflicted mothers, 
grieving over the deaths of their sons, who had, perhaps, fallen 
bravely defending hearth and home, are now full of life and joy 
and comfort. No longer are the weak the prey of the strong. 
Justice is impartially administered. It reaches equally the palace 
of the Nawab and the cottage of the peasant. The strong arm 
of the law established by the British Government. is put forth, 
not to destroy but to protect, to shelter and to guide. The 
people are happy, contented, peaceable, loyal and prosperous. The 
revenues of the country are a source of strength to the Govern- 
ment and of advantage to the subject. <A financial system, based 
upon correct principles of political economy, has been instituted. 
By the introduction of measures of amelioration and a policy at 
once vigorous and conciliatory, the country of the Five Rivers, in- 
stead of being a source of perpetual anxiety and danger, as in times 
of old, has become a source of real strength to the Government of 
India. Its brave soldiers have shared with the armies of Great 
Britain the toils of war and the glories of victory; the sagacious 
fidelity of its people has materially assisted the Government in pre- 
serving and diffusing the blessings of peace. One Imperial policy 
has bound the princes and people together in a common tic of loyal- 
ty to the Crown of England. The various races and nationalities 
of India, putting aside their religious differences, have become 
moulded into a united people. Undisturbed in the possession of their 
hereditary rights, secure in the full enjoyment of their traditional 
honours, protected in the prosecution of their lawful interests, 
encouraged in all that is excellent and praiseworthy in their con- 
duct in life, the princes and people of tMis country have great 
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reason to congratulate themselves on the manifold blessings of 
British rule. : 

As you have read in history, favour was, in former times, won by 
those who made the richest presents to the King, or who pleased 
ministers and favourites with valuable gifts, which were the spoils 
of districts, and came out of the pocket of the poor raiyat. The 
Amirs vied with each other who should make richest present. The 
anniversaries of the King’s accession, and the marriages of the mem- 
bers of the royal household, afforded recurring pretexts for extor- 
tion. Under the British Government, the servants of the State 
are forbidden to receive any presents whatever, and the Government 
itself accepts none without giving an equivalent in return. No 
longer is prostration exacted on the occasion of the visits of princes 
and rajis to the British rulers, nor is any one of them treated with 
insolence or contempt. Tor the respect shown by them as vassals 
of the Crown, they are treated with every mark of consideration 
and honour consistent with the dignity of the Imperial Government, 
and their hereditary rights and privileges are maintained intact and 
unimpaired. 

We find the British Government prosperous, and the people 
under it contented and happy, because it acts on the grand motto 
that “the prosperity of the country is the only true source of 
wealth.”’ The end and aim of that rule is the welfare of the people, 
not the personal aggrandisement of the rulers. 

Tavernier has said of Shah Jahan (though, according to our 
notions, Akber had far better claim to the honour) that “ he reigned 
not so much as a King over his subjects, but rather as a father over 
his family and children.” Had that distinguished traveller been 
alive to-day, he would have clearly seen that what Shah Jahan did 
for his subjects was, after all, only as a drop in the ocean, compared 
with what British statesmen have done for the people of this country. 
The architectural remains of his period, in various parts of India, 
will ever stand as brilliant monuments to his fame, but, in the 
eloquent words of the great essayist, De Quincey, in his essay 
on the British rule in India: “ Higher by far than the Moghal gift 
of limestone or travelling stations or even roads and tanks, are the 
gifts of security, of peace, of law and settled order.’”’ And any one 
who. chooses to look impartially around him may at once verify 
what this eminent writer has said. The real fame and strength 
of the British rulers he in the vast schemes undertaken by them 
for the good of the people. Witness the gigantic railway projects, 
and the roads which have connected together all the great centres of 
population, and become the means of developing the trade and increas- 
ing the wealth of the country. Witness the vast public works that 
have been carried out.* Witness the grand schemes of irrigation 
which have converted thousands of acres of barren land into green 
smiling plains. Witrléss the great good done tothe country by 
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the numerous charitable institutions that have been established— 
schouls, colleges and hospitals. Witness the blessings of religious 
toleration and of freedom enjoyed by the meanest subject, a state 
of things unparalleled in any other country under the sun, the hberty 
of the press, the efforts of the Government to prevent pestilential 
diseases, to check famines and tv improve conservancy in towns 
and villages. Witness the unexampled generosity which has placed 
within the reach of the humblest enquirer after truth the accumu- 
lated treasures of Western learning. Witness the great improve- 
ments our country has made in her municipal institutions. Wit- 
ness the mivhty undertakings for the defence of the empire, which, 
in reality, means the defence of your liberty and honour, and the pro- 
tection of your lives and property. 

Remember that we are living in the Victorian age, an age un- 
rivalled in history for the blessings of peace. We have the honour 
and satisfaction of being the subjects of the Lady Queen, that Great 
Empress, than whom a more gracious sovereign, & more pious lady, 
a kinder mother, a more beloved ruler, or a more magnanimous 
person, the world hasnot seen It is she, the ruler of the nation whose 
flag floats in every quarter of the globe, whose power extends to remo- 
test seas, whose language is spoken over the whole surface of the civi- 
lized world, whose possessions comprise a seventh part of the earth’s 
surface, and on whose empire the sun never sets; it is she who has 
ever the prosperity of her Indian subjects at heart, of whom the 
late Viceroy said, from his personal knowledge, that, ‘among her 
many pre-occupations and anxieties, there is no section of her sub- 
jects whose interest she watches with more loving or affectionate 
solicitude than that of her Indian subjects.’ The Christian, the 
Jain, the Hindu, the Dudwlhist, the Mahomedan and the Sikh share 
wlike the bounty of her reign, and are equally protected by the laws 
instituted under her beneficent rule. Posterity will glory in the 
reign of Victoria! Future gencrations will take pride in her great 
name, Piety, duty, justice, generosity—these are characteristic of 
our Great Queen ! Long after we shall have sunk into oblivion, that 
name shall yet be living in the hearts of the people! It shall live as 
long as the cultivator yokes his oxen to the plough on Indian soil, 
as long as the weary traveller refreshes himself under the shade of 
a tree, to protect himself from the burning Indian sun. It has be- 
come a watchword with the people. Verily, it is the pride of the 


brave, the staff of the weak ( 43 *lee ), the dread of evil doers. It 


is loved ; it is respected ; it is honoured. 

Having explained to you the object and scope of my work, let 
me hope you will follow the example of those whose names shine 
in history as benefactors of their race, and that you will tread in 
the path of those who have tried to raise nations in the scale of civi- 
lization. Above all, let me hope that you will do your duty to your 
sovereign. Respect the rulers, the.benefactors of your country, and 
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identify yourselves with their interest, for in their interest lies your 
well-being. Gain their confidence by honest deeds. Think not, 
under any guise or pretext whatever, of rivalry with your rulers, 
for that is sure to bring upon you the wrath of God and misfor- 
tune. Remember that you are as yet but learning your alphabet in 
the great School of Progress, that you have only just set your foot 
on the threshold of that Grand Institution, that you are as yet but 
on the first step of the ladder which leads to the lofty palace of 
Human Glory, and that the ambitious ideas of some among you, 
of equality with the conquerors of the East, however mildly you 
may desire to express them, or in whatever phraseology you may 
endeavour to cloak them, will, in the end, redound te your own 
discomfiture and hurt. Learn, then, to respect your rulers heartily, 
and look upon the lowest of their rank as your protector and 
master. Serve them heartily, and, in so doing, forget not what the 
poet of Shirdz has said :— 
ow" oj bin wbtat > uss hy 5 
AST 5 S978 BAK 3) dye aly fom as 
‘‘ Do not serve, like a mendicant, in the expectation of getting a return for your labour; 
For, your master himself knows how beat to reward his servant.’’ 

My last advice to you, young men, is, Pear God, love mankind, 
and honour the Empress. Let this motto be instilled not only into 
your own minds, but into those of your children, and you will then, 
let me assure you, be, in your turn, honoured in this world and in 


the world to come. 
And let me now, dear countrymen, pray unto God, the merciful 


Father of us all, and let all who read this, or hear it redd, join with 
me in the prayer :— a 
“ Long live our Gracious Queen, the Empress of India!” 
AMEN! 
M. L. 


JHANG, March 20th, 1889. 
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PART L—THE EARLY PERIOD. 
CHAPTER I, 


S emenmemmemmeaniin sapmeemenenmemmuamened 


HYDROGRAPHY OF THE PANJAB. 


HE Panjéb, the Pentapotamia of the Greek historians, the north-western re- 
gion of the empire of Hindostdn, derives its name from two Persian words, 
pany (five), an éb (water:, having reference to the five rivers which confer on 
the country its digtinguishing physical features. It is bounded on the north by 
the vast Himalayan ranges, which divide it from China, Tibet and Kashmir ; 
on the east by the river Jamna, the North-Western Provinces and the Chinese 
Empire ; on the south by Sind, the river Sutlej, which separates it from Ba- 
héwalpur, and Raéjputénd ; and on the west by the Sulaiman range, which 
divides it from Bildchistén, and Afghanistdn, which joins the Khaibar. The 
great network of the lofty Himdélayan mountain ranges along the northern 
line includes the States of Chamba, Mandi, Suket and Nahan, as also the 
hill stations of Simla, with its smaller mountain States, the famous Kangra, 
the Nagarkot of Abulfazl, including the valleys of Kulu, Seordj, Lahoul and 
Spiti, and Dalhousie to the farthest north. Along the western line of the 
range, the Mari hills and the fertile Hazara valley contribute magnificently to 
the colossal grandeur of the solemn mountains. The divisions of Delhi and 
Hissar, in the south-east, which had previously formed part of the territory 
uvder the Agra Government, were, for convenience of local administration, 
transferred to the Panjab after the mutiny of 1857. 


The most remarkable feature in the topography of the country is found 


in its rivers, the feeders of the great Indus, which, after traversing for hun- 
dreds of miles the mountainous regions of the lofty Himdélayas, descend into 
the plains, fertilizing the soil, and continue their course generally to the south, 
until, after their confluence with the Indus, the Nile of India, the amalga- 
mated waters fall into the ocean, These rivers run between the Indus and 
the Jamna, and their names, in succession, eastward from the Indus, are the 
Jhelum, the Chinab the Ravi, the Bids and the Sutlej. With reference to 
the designation of Panjab, or “ Country of the Five Waters,” it 18 to be ob- 
served that there are, in fact, six rivers instead of five ; but, as the Indus 
was much dreaded by the religious classes, and was considered the sacred 
boundary of Hindostdn to the far west, the ancients seem to have disregard- 
ed it in giving the country its present name. A delineation of these rivers 
is necessary, not only because they form the principal features in the topogra- 
phy of the Province, but because their importance, from a military as well as 
from a political and mercantile point of view, has been admitted from the 
remotest. antiquity to the present day. 


THE INDUS. 


The Indus,* though not itself one of the rivers which give the country 
the name it bears, claims our first attention, having a common origin with 


* The Sindhi (literally meaning sea or collection of water), or Sindhus of Sanskrit, the 
Sinthus of the Greeks, the Sindus of the Romans, the Sintow of the Chinese, and the Abisindh 


of the Persians, Pliny called itIodus. Abul Fazal describes itas follows in the Ayint Akbari:— 


* According to_some, the Sindh rises between Kishmir and Kashghar, while others place 
ite source in Khatta. It ryps through the territories of Swit, agak (Attock), Benares, 
Chanparah and the territories of the Bilichis.” The Benares referred to here is the “ Atak 

: »” of Mahomedan-historians, at the opposite exfremity of the empire, in contradistince- 
tion to “ Katak Banaras” in Orissa. Ses, te 
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them in the summits of the Himdlayas and being the trunk or stock into 
which the streams of Kdbul and the Panjdb flow. From its long, tortuous 
and circuitous course, no less than from its position in a country inhabited, 
for the most part, by semi-barbarous races, it has been most appropriately 
recognised as the great Indian barrier on the north-west. Conquerors from 
the far west and north have regarded the crossing of this barrier as the first 
step in the conquest of the fertile regions of Hindostdn; while travellers, 
equally with historiaaos, have testified to its importance in its relations with 
the countries to the east and west of it. Its loud, rushing stream, together 
with the broad expanse of its waters, inspired the Hindus with awe, and, 
believing that the river issued from a lion’s mouth, they have called its 
source Sinh-kd-b4b, signifying the mouth of the lion.* The river rises in 
an unexplored region called Reare Kangri, or Kantesi, in the Kaildsa range 
of the Himalayas, the Olympus of Hindu mythology, the mansion of their 
gods and Sivd’s paradise, 22,000 feet above the level of the sea, in latitude 
81°20’ N. and longitude 81°30 E. Its source is fixed on the northern 
declivity of Kailds, not far from the Chinese town of Goretope, or Guri, 
and within a few miles of Lake Raéwan Hrod. Its course through the moun- 
tains has been carefully followed by the European travellers Moorcroft, Tra- 
beck, Vigne and Gerard, while the public 1s indebted for much valuable 
information regarding it to the plans furnished by that enterprising 
traveller, Alexander Burnes, who navigated it from the sea to its mouth at 
Panjnad. Taking its rise in Tibet, behind the great mountain walls of the 
Himdlayas, its course is first to the north-west, for about 160 miles. In this 
part of its course, the river is known as Sinh-kd-béb, until it receives, on its 
left bank, the Ghar river. A short distance lower down it enters the valley 
of Kashmir, and, continuing a north-westerly course, reaches Leb, the capital 
of Lad&kh. Several large streams and mountain torrents join it in its pro- 
gress through Ladakh, after which it dashes down a gorge beyond Iskardo 
in the north-west of Kdshmir. Taking thence a southerly direction, it re- 
ceives, from the north-west, the Gilgit, a considerable river, which joins it 
about three miles south of Makpani ia aa Penetrating then through 
the lower hills of the great Hindu Kush chain, where, for 120 miles, its furi- 
ous waters are confined between a succession of rocky gorges and deep and 
narrow valleys, rugged and difficult of access, it reaches Darband, the north- 
western angle of the Panjab, 812 miles from its base, in latitude 34°25’ N. 
and longitude 72°51)’ E. 

Enteriug next the valley of Chuch, in a broad channel, the Indus be- 
comes nayigable by rafts, but is of no great depth and forms many sand- 
banks and islands. About 40 miles lower down it receives from the west 
the great Kdbul f river, which, after drainiug the extensive bagjn of Kdbul 
and fertilizing the valleys of the Sufed Koh, the Hindu Kush and Chitrdl, 
meets it amidst numerous rocks. The volume of water in the river Kdbul 
being as large as that of the Indus, and its course as rapid and violent, the 
confluence is turbulent and attended with great noise. Soon after the river 
rushes, once more, through a narrow opening in the midst of the branches 
of the Sulaiman range of mountains, and is fordable at many points during 
the winter, though the attempt is perilous, from the force and rapidity of 
the current and the benumbing coldness of the water, while it is liable to 





“ According to Thibetan notions, borrowed evidently from the Hindus, ieee 3 i 
issue from the mouths of different animals. Thus. the Indus issues from: k ytd a 
holy Ganges from thate of a _pefcock (Mahcha-k4-béb), the Sutlej from that of an elephant 
(Langchin-ké-bdéb), and the Tibet river from that of a horse (Sterchuk-ké-bab), -Moormroft's 


vels, vol. i, p. 261. 
+The Cophas of Strabo and the Cophenes of Arrian. 
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sudden floods and Treshets. On one occasion Ranjit Singh lost a force, 
variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing the river at 
one of these fords. In 1809, Shah Shuj& forded it above its confluence 
with the Kdbul river, but this was considered an extraordinary exploit. The 
effect of the junction of these rivers and of their tortuous course through 
the rocks is such that, even when the water is at its lowest, waves and eddies 
are formed, causing a sound like that of the sea; but the case becomes quite 
different when the volume of water is increased by the fall of rain and the 
melting of the snows on the high mountains. A terrific whirlpool is created 
the roar of which, like the waves of an angry sea, may be heard at a great 
distance, to the amazement of the traveller whose cars are unaccustomed to 
such a noise. The swollen stream not unfrequently engulfs boats, or 
dashes them to pieces on the rocks. There is a story associated with two 
black rocks, nanted Kamalia and Jallalia, which are situated a little below 
its junction with the Kabul stream; and which, jutting into the river, 
make the passage dangerous. The rocks are named after the brothers 
Kaméal-ud-din and Jalldl-ud-din, sons of Pir Roushan, the founder of a sect 
of Mahomedans, ¢alled the Roushnais, in the middle of the 16th century, 
who were flung from their summits by order of the Emperor Akbar. The 
doctrine of the sect was that nothing existed but God, whose worship was 
not necessary. They ignored the Quran and disbelieved in revealed reli- 
gion. As the two advocates of the Roushnai heresy had caused such a 
great destruction of souls, the Mahomedans, who abhorred their doctrines, 
named these rocks after them, from the danger of their situation and the 
great loss of life caused by the whirlpools at their base. 

But its vast floods and prodigious rises, coupled with enormous accretions of 
ice, which, sliding down the lofty mountains, suddenly burst forth from their 
flanks, make the Indus a most violent and dangerous river. From time 
to time the barriers formed by landslips and avalanches burst and the accumnu- 
lated waters rush down with great fury, causing destruction in their course. 
A debacle or cataclysm, caused by a landslip in 1841, produced terrible devasta- 
tion along the course of the river, down even to Atak.* On 10th August 
1858, the river suddenly rose 90 feet. . 

The Kabul river possesses a peculiar advantage over the Indus, above 
its confluence with the latter, in that it is sl Soe for forty miles above 
that point, while a violent and rapid current renders the Indus impractic- 
able immediately above the junction. Gold is found in various places 
in the vicinity of Atak, along the upper course of the Indus and its 
tributaries. Reaching Atakf in 33°54 N. latitude and 22°18’ E. longi- 
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* This great catastrophe occurred in the reign of Maharaja Shersingh. An‘ eye-witness 
describes it thua :—‘‘ For many weeks the course of the river had become very slow owing to 
2 stoppage at some distance above Atak. One day in the afternoon the villaycra saw in the 
north an enormous cloud of a black colour, reaching to the sky, They took it for a storm of 
wind. The supposed cloud came nearer and nearer, and the ground shook with great violence. 
People thought it was o tremendous earthquake accompanied hy a storm of unusual severity. 
Immediately after, there was observed a vast sheet of water rolling down with great velocity, 
extending over miles aronnd and carrying everything before it. People began to fly, but it was 
now too late. Some ascended to the tops of trees to save their lives. From 5,000 to 6,000 
lives were lost, hundreds of villages were destroyed and thousands of people rendered home- 
less. The fort of Atak was filled with water, which subsided on the third day, after great 
damage to life and property.” cs woes . 

+t Atak, a Hindi word, means obstacle, restraint or check, signifying that the river was’ the 
sacred boundary of Hindostan on the west, and laying the Hindus under the wohibition of 
crossing it in that direction. The fort of Atak is situated on a commanding height, on the 
left or east bank of the Indus, and overhanging the river. The fort of Khairabad, built, 
according to some, by Akbar, and according to others, by Nadir Shak, is situated on the right 
bank of the river opposite Atak. The fort of Atak was built by the Emperor Akbar in 1583, 
to command the passage of the river. It was constructed under the direction and supervi- 
sion of Khwaja Shams-ud din, Grae: It is in the form of #paralleloggam having the shortest 

faces about 400 yards long, and the other sides about double that éxtent. The walls are of 
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tude, the river, which here asstmes that name, is again contracted within — 
narrow limits, varying in width from 260 yards to 100 yards, but the 
current is deep and rapid. The Indus is crossed at Atak, in the dry 
season, by a bridge of boats and a ferry. The main trunk road to Peshd- 
war and Afghanistan crosses it at this point, and a railway has been carried 
over it on a bridge lately constructed. Lower down, as it enters the 
hills, its breadth is still more contracted, so that at Nilab, fifteen miles below 
Atak, it is sometimes only a stone’s throw across, but with a current of 
great velocity. From this point the course of the river is south and south- 
west, parallel to the Sulaiman ranges and along the western side of the 
Panjab. The current, which, for ten miles below Atak, was calm, deep 
and rapid, between high cliffs of slate rocks, hecomes rough, and, as it passes 
round high perpendicular rocks with great velocity, the surface of the water 
is lashed into whirlpools most dangerous to navigation? The water in 
this part of the river is of a dark lead colour, from the blue limestone hills 
through which it passes, and hence the name Nilab* or “ blue-water,” 
given as well to the river as to a town on its bank twelve miles below 
Atak. Winding among the hills, it reaches Kalabagh, 110 miles below 
Atak, and then passes through the great salt range, again in a deep, clear 
and tranquil stream. From Kdl&bégh to Mithankot, a distance of 350 
miles to the south, the banks are generally low, so that, as the inundations 
advance, the country round is covered with water as far as the eye can 
reach. The inundations, which originate in the melting of the snow in the 
Himdlayas and the Hindu Kush, commence in spring and diminish on the 
approach of autumn. Two or three miles below Mithankot, and in N. 
lat. 28°55’, E. long. 70°28’, the river is joined by the Panjnad (the 
Chinib), which conveys the collected waters of the Panjab rivers, after 
a course of 1,650 miles, the junction being 490 miles from the sea. The arid, 
sandy nature of the soil, below the confluence of the Indus with the Panjnad, 
causes much absorption and evaporation, though the wasting of water is not 


“very apparent to the eye, owing to the gradual character of the diminution 


of the current. Finally, the river empties itself, by many mouths, into the 
Arabian Seca. Parallel to its. western bapk, runs, for several hundreds of 
miles, the great north road from Sindh to Banni, while along its eastern 
bank Jies the road from Multan to Rawalpindi. The two great frontier 
districts of Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghdézi Khan are intersected by 


polished stone. The fortis very interesting, and its situation is important from both a com- 
mercial and military point of view. It has been the route of almost all the invaders of India 
from the north, and was the point where the armies of Alexander, Taimur and Nadir Shah 
crossed the river in three distant ages. The merit of discovering the route is given to Alex- 
ander, who, after passing the mountains, encamped at Alexandria Paropamisana, the modern 
city of Kandahar, and, having subdued the tribes to the west of the Indus, crossed the river at 
Taxila, the modern Atak, the only place where the stream is so calm that a bridge can be 
thrown over it. Near Khairdibad, on the opposite side, is a fine aqueduct, made by a chief of 
the Khatak tribe in old days, to irrigate the lands adjoining. To the west of the fort, 50 
yards lower down, is the tomb of a Dewdn of the Saint Abdul Kadar Gilani. The inscrip- 
tion, in the Tuighra_ character, on a stone on the edge of-the grave, gives the name as Shekh 
Abdul Rahman, with the date 1132 8., or 1713 a.p. Facing the north, a white marble slab 


is fixed on the Lahori Gate with the following inscription :— 
4A & “ : ve 
PI LS Had — aly al ple ylal& ya 


; “Akbar the King is king of the kings of the earth. -Great is God and magnificent is his 
glory. 
The inscription is dated 991 H. «1588 A.p. | 

_ During the time of the Moghal Emperors royal troops were cantoned in the fort. Ranjit 
Singh, with his characterietic trickery, obtained possession of it in 1813 by bribing the Afghan 
governor, and it remained in the hands of the Sikhs till the British conquest in 1849. It was 
gallantly defended by Lieutenant Herbert in 1848, and is now occupied by a considerable 

ritish detachment and battery of artillery. | 

* The Nanbilus, or Nanlibe, of Ptolemy. ; 


THE JHELUM. : . & Ob 


this river, the one to the east and the other to the west. The width of the 
river ranges from 480 to 1,600 yards, and during inundations in some parta 
exceeds a mile, while the depth varies from 4 to 24 fect. 

Notwithstanding all its drawbacks, the Indus is a magnificent stream, 
a very ‘ prince of rivers,’ as Boileau calls it. Indeed, when the length of 
its course, the vastness of its volume and many of its special characteristics 
are considered, it may be reckoned among the greatest rivers of the world. 
In the time of Aurangzeb it carried a large trade, and Hamilton, who 
visited Sindh at the close of the 17th century, found the traffic upon 


The Tadua a most 
magnificent river. 


its stream considerable. The trade was subsequently destroyed by the - 


oppression and rapacity of the numerous petty chiefs who claimed supreme 
power over tracts adjoining its course, but the success of the British arms 
has led to its restoration on a far more oxtensive scale. The first steamer 
was launched on the river in 1835, but navigation, whether by steamers or 
native boats, has considerably decreased since the opening of the Indus 
Valley State Railway in 1878. A flotillais now maintained in connection 
with the Railway Department. 

The boats used on the Indus are zawrake, or flat-bottomed boats, 
dundhis, or cargo-boats, kaunthdhs, or ferry-boats, and ddéndas, or fishing- 
boats. The shamptis, or state barges, of the Mirs, are constructed of teak and 
are of considerable dimensions. ‘The duggah, strongly built, with projecting 
stern and bow, is used in the boisterous parts of the current above Kalibagh. 

The river abounds in fish and in alligators of the long-snouted species. 
The Culpea neowhit is largely consumed along the coast, the population of 
which is almost amphibious. The pala is caught in large quantities for 
‘local consumption and is also dried for export. Crocodiles, otters and 
turtles are numerous, The boatmen of lower Sindh, like the Chinese, 
live in their boats. In lower Sindh a pulla-jar often conveys passengers 
ie the river, while in Sukkur the maskh, or inflated skin, is largely 
used, 


THE JHELUM. 


The Jhelum,* which is indentified with the Hydaspes of the ancients, 
is the second in size, and the most westerly, of the five great streams which 
intersect the Panjab east of the Indus. 

It risest in the mountains which form the north-eastern boundary of the 
valley of Kashmir, its fountain head being the Lidur in the remotest hill 
range, lat. 34°8’, long. 75°48’. Flowing then in a south-westerly direction, 
it receives in its course the Brang from the south-east, and the Sandren, 
the Vishan, and several other tributary streams which have their origin 
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*Its Sanskrit name is Vidasta; in the dialects itis known as Vayat and Bebut; near 
Jalalpur,ithe supposed scene of the battle between Alexander and Porus, it is called Betusta 
of the Ayini Akbart. Itisthe Te of Arrian and the Bidaspes of Ptolemy. Sharf-ud-din, 

the historian of Taimur, has called it both Dendan and Gamad. ; ere 
t “The source of the river Bebat,” writes the Emperor Jahangir in his memoirs, “lea 
fountain in Ka4shmir called Virndg. ‘The name signifies, in the Hindi language, & snake, and 
it appears that, at one time, a very large snake haunted the spot. I visited this source twice 
during the lifetime of my father. It is about 20 kos from the city of Kashmir. The spring 
rises in a basin, of an octangular form about twenty yards in length by twenty in breadth. The 
vestiges of the abodes of the devotees, numerous chambers made of stone and canes, are in the 
neighbourhood. The water is so clear that, although its depth is said to be beyond estimation, 
Dhan if a poppy seed be thrown in, it will be visible till it reaches the bottom. There are very 
ne fish in it. As I was told that the fountain was unfathomably deep, I ordered a stone to be 
tied to the end of a rope and thrown into it, aud thus it was found that its depth did not oxceed 
the height of a man and a half. After my accession I ordered its sides fo bo paved with 
stones, & garden to be made round it, and the stream which flowed from it to be similarly 
decorated on both sides. Such elegant chambers and edifices were raised on cach side of the 
basin that there ia scarcely anything to equal it throughout the inhabited world. The river 
ey ands much when it reaghes near the village Pampur®which ia,gen kos from the city.”— 
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in the Pir Panjal range. The Vishan issues by a subterraneous passage 

from the Kosab Nug, a small but deep Jake in the Pir Panjal, at an elevation | 
of about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Here the river gushes‘out _ 
from the foot of the lofty eminence, in a full, strong torrent, and, finding. its 
way through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded, passes through 
the picturesque string of lakes in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, draining the 
lower country and confined by high embankments, which prevent its overflow 
into the valley. Before entering the Walar Lake, it receives.a considerable 


. tributary,.the Sindh, which rises in the lofty mountains on the north.. The 


united stream then emerges from the snow-clad hills, by the narrow pass of 
Barimalé, and, washing Mozaffarabaéd, reaches the boundary of Pugli. The 
pass forms an outlet for the entire basin of Kashmir. A bridge of seven 
arches crosses it at Bardmilé, and the river is here 420 feet broad. The 
whole course of the river, from its mouth to the lower end of Bardmilé, is 
about 180 miles, for seventy of which it is navigable. Two kos below 
Mozaffarabdd, or 205 miles from its source, it receives, from the north, the 
Kishanganga, or Hasara, a stream of equal volume, which rises in Bultistaén, 
or Little Tibet. Taking thence its course in a narrow rocky bed and passing 
Chand Mukh and Dangli, it skirts the territory of Kukhar in Amirpur. 
Pursuing thence a southerly direction, it leaves the mountains, after a course 
of 255 miles from its source, and emerges into the plains of the Panjab, near 
Ohindas, a very great stream. From this point it becomes navigable as far 
as the sca. Higher up, where the river forms the boundary between the 
Kashmir State and the Hazaré and Rawalpindi Districts of the Panjab, it 
is impracticable, owing to numerous rapids, though timber from Kashmir 
is floated down in large quantities. Its current, in its course through the 
hills, is very rapid, the breadth of the river being from one to two hundred 
yards. At the town of Jhelum the breadth is above 450 feet, which is 
greater than that of the Indus above Atak. Below Jhelum the river turns 
to the westward, and, washing Jaldlpur and Monga, skirts the plains of Bhera 
and Khushab. Resuming then a southerly direction at Girot and Sdhiwdl, 
in the Shahpur District; it enters the flat open country of Jhang, where it is 
bounded by the dd”, or high uplands of the jungle. Heavy rains subject the 
river to frequent inundations over the low lands, and the effect of the floods 
is most beneficial, the soil being enriched by the mud left on its surface and 
its productive power greatly increased. It finally joins the Chin4b in lat. 
31°11’ N., long. 72°12’ E., after a course of 490 miles, and about 100 miles 
north of Multan. The place of the junction of these rivers is called Trimmu, 
which 1s ten miles south of Maghiana. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir, or Srinagar, Jhelum, 
Pind Dadan Khan, Bhera, Miani and Shaéhpdr. The joint streams, called 
the Chinab, or China, receive the Révi, twenty-six kos lower down, near 
Fazilshah and Ahmadpur from the east, and, retaining the name of Chinab, 


pass four miles and a-half to the west of Multdén, and flow southwards to 


Uch, where, at Shinf Bakri, they are joined by the Ghérd, or Sutlej, which 
latter river at this point includes the waters of the Bids, 58 kos below 
Mialtan and 32 below Bahawalpur. From this point to Mithankot, 44 kos 
further down, where they finally fall into the Indus, these five streams 
in one take the name Panjnad (five rivers). For some distance the 
Indus and Panjnad run almost parallel to each other, until all merge in 
one, the great Indus, which, from the point of confluence majestically takes 
up a south-westerly direction. The banks of the Jhefuin were the scene of 
the battle between Alexander the Great and Porus. Nearly opposite, on the — 
Gujr4t bank, is the Modern battlefield of Chilianwdla.” The Jholum abounds 
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in fish, and crocodiles are more numerous in this than in any other of the 
Panjab rivers, © | | 
ieee _ THE CHINAB. 


| The Chingb,* the Acesines of the ancients, is the largest of the five rivors” 


by which the Panjéb is traversed, and rises in lat. 32°48’ N. and long. 
77°27’ E. Like that of most of the principal streams of India, its source is 
in the snowy mountains of the Himalaya in the Kashmir ranges. Accord- 
ing to Vigne, it rises in a small lake called Chandra Bhagd, and the 
river is called Chandra in the upper part of its course. After receiv- 
ing accessions from Tilbet, the river flows with a steady current through 
the Ritanka Pass, 13,000 fect above the sea. The Suraj Bhagd, a 
stream of less magnitude, joins it from the north, at Tandi, where the river 
assumes the name Chinéb. Taking then a north-westerly course for 1380 
miles, it flows with a full, steady current to Kishtwdar, where, 5,000 feet above 
the sea, it receives a considerable confluent, called the Sinud, from the north. 
Taking thence a _south-westerly direction and passing Akhnur, above 
Jammu, where it becomes navigable, it opens on the plains of the Panjab 
in the Sialkot District, near the village of Khairi Rihal, under the name of 
Chinab, literally the river of China, indicating a belicf that it has its origin 
within the borders of China Taking a westerly course, it washes Wazir- 
ubdd, and, passing Ramnagar, enters the desert region of Jhang and joins the 
Jhelum on its right, at Trimm4, in lat. 31°12’ N. and long. 72°12’ E. The tur. 
bulence of the confluence is described by Arrian as having been terrific, but 
the meeting of the waters is now entirely free from violence or danger even in 
the middle of summer, when the rivers are usually in flood. The Ravi, 
or Hydraotes, joins it on the left, 50 miles further down and below I'azilpar, 
in lat. 30°33’ N. and long. 71°46’ E., nearly 180 miles from Uch, owing 
to the windings of the river, and upwards of 53 miles from Multan. Con- 
tinuing still a southerly course, but slightly inclining to the west for 110 
miles, it is joined by the Ghard, or the mingled waters of the Bids and 
Sutlej, in lat. 29°21’, long. 71°6.". At the confluence the rivers are very 
tranquil, the red colour of the Qhinab being distinguishable on the right, 
or west, for some miles downwards, from the pale colour of the Gharé on 
the left, or east side. Lastly, the combined waters, after a course of 765 
miles, lose themselves in the Indus, in lat. 28°55’ N. and long 70°28’ E., 
being still 450 miles distant from the sea. 

The Chinéb is more rapid thun any other of the Panjab rivers; the 
banks are low, but open, well-wooded, and copiously irrigated by larger 
channels of running water. Logs are floated down from the hills, 70 or 80 
kos higher up, at the Jadllalabad ferry. Its junction with the Ghard, as 
already observed, is effected without noise or violence, though, according 
to Arrian, it surpasses the Nile. After receiving the waters of the Panjab 
it falls into the Indus by a mouth thirty stadia{ in width. 

A THE RAVI. 
The Ravi,§ the Hydraotes and Yarotis of ancient geographers, is the 
least by far of the Panjab:rivers. It rises in KalG, in the Kangra District, 
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* The Sanskrit Chandra Bhagéd, or incon destiny; the Chanderbhaka of the Aytnt Akbari ; 
the Acesines of Arrian and Sandabilis of Ptolemy. It is also called Janda Bala and Shantrd 
in different portions of its course through the mountains. oe . 
| Moorcroft conjectures from thia that the Greek name Acesines might have some 
allusion to this also.—7'ravels, vol. i, p 196. : 

+ Burn’s Travels in Bokhara, vol. tii., p. 300. a | 

, §The Adris of Ptolemy, the Hydraotes of Arrian, the Hyarotes of Strabo, the Phuadis of 

Pliny, the Irawadi of the y | pint Akbari, the Iravati of t® Sanskrij, (this being a namo in 
the Puranic mythology of Indga’s elephant), and the Raid of Masudi, the Arabian geographer. 
It is aleo the name of a tribe in“he Montgomery District. 
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in the low mountains of Bungall, a short distance west of the Rotang Pass; | 
about lat. 32°26’, long. 77.° Taking a westerly direction, it unites with 


the Sibkirotar, a rivulet that rises from a spring between Dal Kund and 
Gouri Kund, near Munimys, or Mani Mohis, regarded as sacred by the 
Hindus, and the two, swollen by mountain torrents, run south-west with 
a tortuous current. In these mountain tracts the river is called Raina 
by the people. Debouching from them, it flows past the city of Chamba, 
oo its right bank, and flowing to Ulans, receives the Liang from Bhaunso, in 
the Chamba country, 30 kos from the capital. Here it is called the Ravi.* 
It receives the Tavi, which rises in the mountains of Seoj, in the Badarwa 
territory, 10 kos from Jamm4&, at Trimm Ghat. The Ravi is crossed by 
the bridge of Shah Daula, thirty kos lower down, and 15 or 20 
from Lahore. It enters the plains near Rajpur, from which point the 
Shdhnahv, or Royal Canal, was, in old times, dug to Lahore, a distance 
of about 80 miles. The distance, as the crow flies, from Wazirabdd 
ferry, on the Chinab, to that of Miani, on the Ravi, is 55 miles, In 
the vicinity of Miani the river has many quicksands, and its banks are 
low but well-wooded. At Madhopur, at the head works of the Bari 
Doab canal, in the Girdaspur District, the water of the river is much 
reduced by artificial canals. In the same district the river washes the 
skirts of the town of Dera Nanak, having, in 1870, carried away the Tali 
Sahib, a shrine of great sanctity with the Sikhs. It still threatens this 
sacred town of the Sikhs on its banks. After leaving the hills, the general 
course of the river is south-westerly, and, passing through the Gurdaspur 
and Amritsar Districts, in the same direction, it enters the Lahore District. 
Near the city of L&hore the river divides into three branches, one of which 
runs close to the town. Continuing a south-westerly course, but latterly 
inclining more to the west, it receives its principal tributary, the Degh, 
on its right bank, in the Montgomery District, and, passing through the 
Multan District, finally emerges into the combined waters of the Chinab 
and Jhelum near Ahmadpur, in lat. 30°40’ N., after a course of 450 miles 
from its source and 40 miles above the city of Miltan. Beyond this point 
the rapidity and breadth of the river, now the Chinab, are particularly 
noticed by the historians of Alexander and Taimur. 

The water of the Ravi is redder than that of the Chinab, and it is ford- 
able, in many places, for eight months in the year. The bottom is more 
muddy than that of any of the other rivers, but the banks are high and 
firm, and there are only a few places where the breadth exceeds 150 yards. 


‘ Nothing can, however, exceed its sinuosities, which almost double the dis- 


tance and are a great impediment to navigation. Thus, Lahore is only 175 
miles from the mouth of the Ravi, but the distance exceeds 380 miles by 
river. A considerable quantity of grain is exported from Lahore by boats, 
and, in seasons of heavy flood, deodar timber is floated down in rafts from 
the Chamba forests. 7 

From the muddy nature of its bottom (about one-fifth being mud, the 
remainder sand), the Ravi is a foul river, and is much studded with sand 
banks, some of which are dangerous quicksands. Near Léhore its banks 


~ sometimes rise toa pepenco height of forty feet; at other places their 
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height is about half that, giving the river much the appearance of a nicely 
cut canal. In 1661 the encroachments of the river in the direction of the 
town of Lahore having caused much alarm, the Emperor Aurangzeb had a 


*The place was first visited by Vigne. Compare Vigne’s Zravels in Kdshmir,. vol. i. 


p. 158, and_Moorcroft’s Travels ge the Himdlayan Provinces of Hindostdn and the Panjab, 
: @ , e : 


vol. ly p. 127. ea 
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| massive quay. of masonry constructed for upwards of three miles along the 
banks. ‘The remains of this huge bulwark exist to this day to the north- 


west of the town, 


_ THE BIAS. 

‘The Biés® or Bidéh, the Hyphasis of Greek geographers, ranks sixth among _ Tho souroe of the 
the Panjab rivers including the Indus, It rises in the southern slope of the °" 
Ritanka Pass, among the snows in Lahoul, in the north-east of the Panjab, at 
a point 13,326 feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 32°24’ N., long, 77°11’ E. 
Abul Fazal, in the Aytnt Akbari, names the source of the Bids Abye Kund, 
rising in the mountains of Kulu, in the Sultanpur parganaéh of Akbar’s time. 
Taking a southerly course, from the Ritanka Pass, for about forty miles, it flows — 1ts cour. 

with a rapid current to the west and, skirting Mandi and Nadaun, enters the 
Kangra District at Sanghol, at an elevation of 1,920 feet above the sca 
level, forming the main channel for the drainage of Kdugra. Then, taking o 
north-westerly course for about 80 miles, it debouches into the plains of the 
Panjab at Mir-thot Ghat, in 32°5’ N. lat. 70°25’ E. long, being still 
1,000 feet above the sea level. Winding round the base of the Siwalik hills _ 
in the Hoshiarpur District, the river takes a southerly and then a south- 
westerly direction, for a further distance of 80 miles, and, flowing first between 
the districts of Hoshiarpur and Gardaspir, touching Amritsar District for a few 
miles and then forming the boundary between Amritsar and the Kapurthala 
State, its bright blue waters mingle with those of the turbid Sutlej, 35 miles 
south-south-east of Amritsar, and three miles above Hari ka Pattan, after a 
- total course of 290 miles from its source. It is crossed by a railway bridge 
at Wazir Bholar Ghat. 
The river is subject to periodical rises and falls, but is fordable in most 
places during the cold weather. There are many quicksands in its bed, and, 
when the waters are low, many islands and sandbanks are left exposed. 
The Bids and the Sutlej, at their junction, are of nearly the same size, the 
Jatter being rather the larger of the two. The sources of both the Ravi and the 
Bias are west of that of the Chinab, though, in the plains, they flow to the 
east of that river, which, with the Ravi, forms a crescent, or segment of a 
circle. Near the junction of the Bias with the Sutlej the Kangar, a tribu- 
tary of the former, forms a jhél, or shallow lake, where the Emperor Akbar 
built a beautiful and cool summer-house, or shooting-box, with underground — tho «mmor-honwe 
apartments, the neighbouring jungle then abounding with beasts of prey and % Akbr. 
of the chase—tigers, leopards, deer and wild hog. The river is memorable in 
ancient history as forming the limit of the great Macedonian conqueror’s _ttistorical assocla- 
advance in the East, for here he had to turn his back on the ipauspicious “°™ 
gods of India, after erecting twelve massive pillars to commemorate the 
event. In more recent times the British General, Lord Lake, made his 
famous march to the Bias, in pursuit of Jaswant Raé Holkar, when he sued 
for peace in 1805, and concluded a treaty on 24th December of that year. 


THE SUTLEJ. ° 


The Sutlej, or Setlej,f the Hesudrus of the ancients, is the most easterly — The sourco of the 
of the rivers of the Panjab. Like the Indus, it rises on the slopes of the. 


* The Bihasis of Ptolemy, the Hypasis of Pliny, the Hypasis of Arrian, and the Vyasa of 
“the Sanskrit, being the name of a Rishi, or sage, celebrated in the classical literature of the 
ane The local name is Vipasd, or Beypash4, Beascha, Bihasis, or Bipasis, Beand and Beah, 
or Viah. | 

+ The Saranges of Arrian, the Zaradrus, Zadadrus, or Zapidpos of Ptolemy, the Sydrus or 
Kesidrus of Pliny, the Hypanis of Strabo the Shetuirder and Seteluj of the Ayint Akbari, and 
the Sittoda, Satadru, or Sitsudra of Sanskrit. The lower fnountainesrs called it Satadru, the 
natives of Khanower, Zazti, and the Tartare, Lanying Kamp4(Kampé signifying river in general). 


Jt» course. 
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_ aacred Kailés Mountain, its most remote sources being the eastern feeders of 
the great lakes, Manasarovaraand Rawan Hrod, in lat. 30°8’, long. 81°53’. The — - 


source of the Sutlej is near those of both the Indus and the Brahmaputra, — 
the Tsanpu of Tibet, the height of the neighbouring mountain peaks being 
estimated at 22,000 feet. Abul Fazal, writing in 1582, says that its ancient 
name wis Shetuder, and that its source was in the peaked mountains of 
Ghablore, in the Chinese empire. The Hindus regard the Kailasa as para- — 
dise, the seat of Shiva, their deity. Starting from its mountain elevation 
the Sutlejefirat enters the vast alluvial tract of Goge.. Close to Khab, 188 
miles from its source, it receives from the north-west of Leh, or Spiti, a 


_ stream larger than itself, 8,592 feet above the sea. The scene of the 


confluence of the two rivers is described by travellers as sublime, a most 
stupendous work of nature, and one of the grandest phenomena in the 
world. The Spiti, issuing from adeep and narrow rocky channel, almost 
subterranean, its calm blue current mixes with the muddy waters of the 
Sutle} with a tremendous roar. Below the point of junction the river 
is so deep and rapid that, even with a ten-pound sounding lead, po bottom 
could ‘be found. Eighty miles further up, at Ling, the river is crossed by 
means of iron chains, the breadth being too great to admit of a rope bridge. 
A short distance bclow Ling the bed of the river is 10,792 feet above the 
sea level. The river is here called by the natives Langzhing Khampa ; 
lower down it is called Muksung; again Sanpu; then again Zeungti; lower 
still Samidrang ; yet lower down, in Basahar, Satudra (or hundred channel- 
ed), and lower still Sutlej, by which name it is known up to its junction 
with the Indus. Near Shipki, within Chinese territory, the elevation of 
the stream is 10,000 feet above the sea. Below Shipki the river is 
obstructed by rocks, and the torrent, being confined in a narrow channel, 
is rapid and tortuous. Turning with great velocity it takes a north-westerly 
direction for about 150 miles, through ‘mountainous regions almost inac- 
cessible to man, after which, turning to the south-west and skirting the 
outer Himalayas, it bursts into many streams, which unite in one channel 
as the river approaches the Siwdlik range. At Jaure, on the north, or right, 
bank, springs rising to a temperature of 190° Fahrenheit are found issuing 
only two or three feet from the river, the waters of which have a strong 
sulphurous smell. Theo fall of the Sutlej from Shipki to Rampiir in Basahar 
is, with little exception, nearly uniform, and about 60 feet in the mile. At 
Rampfr the river is crossed on inflated skins, during the cold season, while, 
during the rains, it is crossed by a suspension bridge of ropes termed jhuld. 
A little below Bilaspur the Sutlej takes a north-westerly course, after 
which it turns again to the south-west and then flows south-east. A few 
miles above Rupar, in 30°58’ lat., 76°29’ long., it breaks through the 
mountain rampart of the Himalaya in the low sandstone range of Jhejwan, 
and emerges into the plains of the Panjdb as a broad, turbid stream, no 
more retaining its blue, mountain tinge, but pore navigable. From 
Rupar it takes a westerly course and divides into two branches, which re- 
unite before reaching Ludhidna. From Philour, where the breadth is 2,100 


_ _ feet, the Sutlej is navigable at all seasons. Pursuing thence its course to 
 Hariké Pattan, it joins the Bids, after completing a course of 570 miles. 


‘at about 29" N, 


- ~The united stfeams, which assume the name of Ghara below the. confluence, 
_ join the .Chinéb at Uch to form the Panjnad at their junction with the Indus 


The. Sutlej ‘abounds in fish, and is remarkable for the coldness of its 


water, indicating its elevated. and distant source. It was the river of the 
treaty between tho Knglish and Mdbérdjé Ranjit Singh in 1809. 


( li) 
CHAPTER IT. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY, ITS AREA, POPULA- 
TION, CLIMATE, PRODUCTS AND TRADE. 


The Panjdb, with its feudatory states,” covers an area of 144,436 square 
miles, and, according to the census of February, 1891, contains a population 
of 25,061,956+ souls. The Province, which is under the administration of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, lies between 27°39’ and 35°2’, N. latitude and 69°35’ 
and 78°35’, E. longitude. The shape, in outlino, of the Panjéb proper 
approaches that of a sector of a circle, the centre being at the contluence of 
the Panjnad and the Indus, the extreme radii being the Sulaiman range and 
the River Sutlej, and the arc in the highest latitude close to the 35th 
parallel. The capital of the Panj&b is Léhore, situated about the centre of 
the Province, which was itself called by that name during the Moghal 
dynasty; but by far the most important city, as regards population, art and 
trade, is Delhi, the ancient metropolis of Hindostan. 

The Panjab is 4n extensive, flat plain, hemmed in by high mountain walls 
on the north and west, and open to the south and east. The physical 
features of the country in the northern and southern parts are very marked. 

The north-east angle comprises the Alpine region of Kangra, and the 
north-west angle the Eusafzai, Peshawar, Kohat and Hazdré Valleys. ‘The 
fertilizing influence of the great rivers, the courses and characteristics of 
which have just been described, contributes mainly to the charming 
appearance of the sub-montane tract, intersected by green valleys and 
encircled by snow-clad hills. The southern, or plain, part belongs natural- 
ly to the same level table-land as the thirsty desert of Rajputdnd and 
the wild and dry country of Sindh. This plain is divided into Dodbs, 
or intra-fluvial tracts, which form the natural divisions of the country. The 
Dodbs are still popularly known by the names which were given them in 
the days of the Moghal ascendancy, and are called after the respective rivers 
which enclose them, by combining the initial letters or syllables of each 
name; a fact noticed by the hjstorians of Alexander, furnishing proof of 
the searching nature of their enquiries. “The greater part of the country,” 
says Arrian, “is level and champaign, which is occasioned, as some suppose, 
by the rivers working down mud during their inundationus, so that some of 
the countries have borrowed their names from the rivers which pass through 
them.” Thus the tract between the Bids and Ravi is called the Bari Dodb, 
(land of two rivers), that between the Ravi and Chindib the Rechna Dodh, 
and that between the Chindb and Jhelum the Chaj Dodb. The space enclos- 
ed between the Jhelum and Chindb, on one side, and the Indus, on the other, 
takes its name from the latter river and is styled the “Sindh Sdgar” 
Dodb or “Ocean of the Indus.” The tract enclosed between the two last of 
the Panjab rivers, the Bids and Sutlej, is called the Bist Jalandar, this 
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*Késhmir, which is under the control of the Panjab Government, is excluded from 
consideration. 

+ British territory, 20,805,279 ;. Native states, 4,236,677, excluding Pangi and Lahul, of which 
the census has not yet been ascertained. According to the census of February 1881, the u- 
lation of the Panjab, including the feudatory States (but excluding Kashmir) was 22, fo y20 
souls, or one-tenth of the whole area, and one-eleventh of the total population of the Indian 
Empire. Of the total ulation of the Province (according to the census of 1881) one-half 
were Mussalmans, two-fifths Hindus and one-tenth Sikhs. The proportion of each sect to the 
total population according to the last census, has not yet been ascértained ; but it is not likely 
to have altered very much. It would appear from the figures given above. that the population 
of the British territory in the Panjab has increased from nineteen millions in 1881, to twenty-one 
none in 1891, Alea ly af a native a. oe the or wencing figures of 1881 by 
abou per cen s the result of most distric ows, the aggregate figures in n 1 
British India show an increase over the figures for ‘se Fe sa il 
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being the fifth of the Panjéb Dodbs, and comprising the British districts 
of Hoshiarpdr and Jalandar and the native state of Kapurthala. Of these 
Dodbs, the Bari carries off the palm, comprising the central Manjha, or home 
of the Sikh nation, and the great cities of Lahore, Amritsar and Multdn. 

The Panjab, considered as a whole, presents the appearance of a gently 
sloping plain, leading from the high mountains on the north to the sandy 
deserts on the south. The slope is regular and gradual, so that even the 
upper parts are of moderate elevation. Thus the great cities of Léhore and 
Amritsar .are each 900 feet above the level of the sea; the surface slopes 
regularly to the south-west, and we find Mithankot at an elevation of 
220 feet. The unbroken flatness of the surface causes frequent and exten- 
sive changes in the courses of the great rivers. Thus one of the naldés in 
the low, sandy country between the Sutlej and Ludhidnd was the bed of the 
river fifty years ago. The Sutlej is specially apt to change its course, but 
the tendency to desert their channels is a characteristic of most of the 
rivers of the Panj&b. Bands of sand traverse the country in a direction 
north and south, indicating the old beds of the rivers. .The Revi, which 
40 ycars ago flowed under the walls of the city of Lahore, flows now in 
«a channel three miles to the north. The Sutlej, which formerly had its 
course close to the city of Ludhidnd, now flows seven miles north of it; the 
Chinitb, which flowed by R4m Nagar, is now separated from it by four miles, 
and the Jhelum has undergone similar changes. 

No country in the East presents the same variety of features as does the 
land of the five rivers. From tracts of the most luxuriant cultivation and 
extensive green plains the traveller passes to the most arid deserts and bushy 
jungle. Traversing the northern tracts, he would regard the Panjdb as the 
garden of India; but, as he approaches the south, the barren sandy pla- 
teau to the south-west, the wastes of Hissdr to the south-east, and the Bar of 
the Chaj Dodb present a strange scene to his view. He sees interminable 
wastes, the wildest prairies overgrown with grass and scrub. The centres of 
the Doabs, with their inexhaustible pasturage, sustain noble breeds of cattle, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The camels which carry the main traffic 
between the Panjdb and Afghanistén, are reared upon these boundless 
graying lands. They yield an abundant supply of fodder for the horses 
of the country, and are the sole source of wood fuel for the railway, the 
chief towns and cities and the great British cantonments. 

Here and there in the wilderness a hamlet is found, inhabited by a 
semi-barbarous people, subsisting on camel’s milk. But in these wild tracts, 
far from the crowded resorts of men, are the remains of ancient cities and 
the ruins of villages, temples, tanks, wells and water-courses, indicating that 
the region was once not inferior to the most favoured districts. 

The great salt range of the Panjab, springing from the root of the 
Sufed Koh, extends eastward to the Indus, which it crosses at Kélabagh, and, 
continuing its castward course across the Siudh Sdégar Do&b, terminates 
somewhat abruptly on the right bank of the river Jhelum. It is of no great 
elevation, there being few places where it rises more than 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The range contains inexhaustible veins of rock-salt, de- 
posits of chloride of sodium, formed of grass wacke, limestone, sandstone, gyp- 
sum and red tenacious clay. To the south stretches the sandy champaign, 
while to the north is a plateau, abrupt, rocky and precipitous. On the north- 
eastern frontier, close to the town of Mandi, the lower ranges of the Himé- 
layas contain inexhaustible beds of fossil salt of a reddish colour, very compact 
and heavy. There are also to be found in these ranges extensive strata of lime- 
stone, standstone, gypsum, argillaceous slate and occasionally veins of quartz. 
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‘The salt range. produces, besides the mineral that gives it its name, anti- 
mony, alum and sulphur. Mandi also produces iron and common salt. In 


the salt range of Makhad and on the left bank of the Indus coal is found. 


Gold in amall quantities exists in the beds of the Chinfb, Karo and Soan, 
and graphite, or plumbago, in the Pir Panjal range, in Kashmir. 


‘The climate of the Panjdb presents extremes of heat and cold, In the 


regions extending along the southern bage of the Himalayas, the south-west 
monsoon blows, and the rainfall is abundant. But in places distant from 
both the hills and the sea the heat is excessive and very little rain falls. 
The Himalayan tract enjoys an annual rainfall ranging from 70 to 120 
inches; the submontane zone of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpir and 
Ambala, which skirts the foot of the mountains, from 30 to 40 inches; the 
eastern plains from 14 to 20 inches; the north central districts from 20 to 26 
inches, and the western plains from 5 to 11 inches. The monsoon season, 
upon which depend the antumn crops and spring sowings, lasts from the 
middle of June to the end of September. The spring harvest depends 
largely on the winter rains of January. The hot weather proper begins 
with April. The heat in the summer is intense; scorching winds blow, 
the earth is parched, vegetation withers, and many trees are shorn of their 
leaves. In Multan, in the extreme south-west, the heat is so oppressive as 
to be proverbial. At Lahore the thermometer has been known to rise to 
112° in a tent artificially cooled. Bernier, with his experience of the 
burning Arabian desert, describes the climate between Lfhore and Kashmir 
at this season as much more distressing, and mentions his dread each 
morning of being unable to survive till the evening. Some of his companions 
actually died from the heat, even in the shade. A kind of hot wind which 
blows in the deserts of Bahawalpur and Biluchistén is often fatal to 
travellers, even though natives, whom accident exposes to its fierce blast. 
The extreme heat of the summer begins to moderate about the middle of 
September, and towards the beginning of October the weather changes, and 


the nights become fairly cool, though the days are still hot. In June, when: 


the heat is inteuse, great piles of clouds appear and the south-west mousoon 
bursts with little warning. With thunder and lightning come furious 
storms of wind, and this war of the elements is followed by heavy torrents 
of rain, which cool the atmosphere and make the vegetation green, The 
pleasant showery weather continues for three months. The winter, which 
even Englishmen find cold, lasts till the end of March. In the beginning of 
January the weather is cold and bleak ; sharp frosts are common, and water 
exposed to the air freezes at night in all parts of the Province. ‘ 

Except in the hills the flora of the Panjdb contains comparatively little 
that is indigenous. There are no natural forests in the plains ; extensive tracts 
occur covered only with grass, shrubs and bushes, principally babile of the 
mimosa species. Even the date palm is an exotic tree, introduced by 
the Mahomedan invaders of Sindh in the early days of the Khalifdt. 
The wild palm, which produces no fruit, and the pilu (Salvadora 
Persica) which bears fruit, largely consumed by the people of the bar 
jungle, are abundant in sandy tracts; as are various species of willow, the 
pipal (Ficus religiosa) and the banian. The mango is largely cultivated 
in the south-cast of the Panjab and attains a high degree of perfection 
about Multan and Hoshiarpir. Clumps of trees are found around village 
sites and in the environs of towns; and diverse species of acacia and 
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tamarisk, the ¢dhli, called sise% in Eastern India, largely used for build- : 


ing purposes, the ném (Melia azadirachta), the tulst (Ocymum sanctum), 
madar (Tropaa), karmal, or wild rue, byr, or jujubg. (Zizyphus juguba), 
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kavil, or caparis, and jawasst, or camel-thorn, are met with. Culti- 
Planjgd fruit trees. vated fruit trees ‘are abundant, and among others may be mentioned the 
orange, pomegranate, apple, peach, fig, mulberry, quince, apricot, almond 
and plum, the fruit of which is largely conaumed by the inhabitants. 
The Government has done much to extend the planting of timber and in 
the way of introducing exotics, and extensive groves have been planted round 
cantonments and public buildingd and in other places suited for arbori- 
culture,’ The sides of roads and the banks of canals have been adorned 
with shade-giving trees, and forest conservation has of late years done 
invaluable service in establishing and extending nurseries and plantations, a 
work which before the annexation of the Province by the British had received 
little, if any, attention. | 
Auinnals, The fauna of thé Province has the reputation of being richer and more 
varied than its flora, Elephants are not found in a state of nature; those 
mentioned by Arrian as having been seen on the banks of the Indus having 
apparently been turned loose by the Indian troops in the heat of their flight 
before the Macedonian arms. Tigers are still found in the forests, and the 
lion was once not uncommon in the jungle. The other beasts of 
prey are leopards, panthers, hyenas, lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, foxes, 
stoats, martens and various other small species of viverra. There are also 
nilgais, antclopes and various other kinds of deer, goats, wild boar, porcu- 
pines, monkeys, large and hideous vampires, so sacred to the Hindus, and 
Birds. other bats. The feathered tribes include parrots, peafowl, junglefowl, 
pheasants, eagles, vultures, hawks, quails, pelicans, various kinds of par- 
tridges, waterfowl in great numbers and variety, cranes, herons, magpies, 
hoopoos and doves. The bulbul, sometimes called the Indian nightingale, 
whose sweet voice and beautiful shape are praised by the poet Hafiz of 
Shiraz, though of inferior vocal powers to its congener of Europe, is yet 
greatly admired. Among poisonous snakcs the most remarkable are the 
cobra-de-capello, and a small snake, the sangchur, the bite of which causes 
‘instantaneous death. The rivers are infested with alligators, and fish of 
various species abound. The silkworm is reared with great skill and 
angimels, Iufaloos industry, and bees produce abundant wax and honey. Camels thrive 
as in the hot southern plains, and herds of buffaloes on the grazing lands 
adjoining the rivers. Horses of excellent quality are reared in the north- 
east part of the country, and the chiefs who breed them take great pride 
in their equestrian capabilities. 
a duticultural pro- Of agricultural products, sugarcane is grown everywhere in the fertile 
tracts and indigo in the low southern regions, both being largely exported 
towards Sindh and Kabul. Cotton is produced and exported in large 
quantities. Wheat and maize are extensively cultivated and of excellent 
quality. They not only suffice for home consumption but are exported 
in great quantitics, The other articles of produce are buckwheat, rice, 
barley, millet, bajra (Holcus spicatus) jodr (Holcus sorghum), ming 
(Phascolus mungo) ; oil-seeds, such as sesamum and mustard, various sorts 
of vetches, carrots, pease, beans, onions, turnips, cucumbers, melons, and 
various kinds of cucurbitaceous plants. The palm and the date-palm are 
found in clusters in dense groves in the districts of Miltan, Mozaffargarh, 
Jhang and Derajat. Extensive irrigation is carried on by means of canals, 
and the Persian wheel is employed to draw water from the wells. Of the 
ae Pring and = above crops, wheat, gram and barley are grown in the spring, and bajrd, 
utumn crops, ° ° ° a oe . 
jodr, Indian corn, rice, cotton, pulses, indigo and sugarcane in the autumn. 
Wheat is largely produced in the divisions of Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar 
and Rawalpindi and in the Derdjat. The largest areas under cotton 
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cultivation are found in the districts of Lahore, Ambdla, Gurgaon, 
Rawalpindi and Dera Ghazi Khan. The chief sugar-producing districts 
are Sialkot, Gurdaspfr, Jalandhar, Hoshiarpir and Ambdéla. Indigo is 
almost entirely confined to the districts of Multan, Mozaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khdéon. Ambala, Shahpur and Kangra have the largest poppy culti- 
vation. Tea is grown in the hill tracts of Simla and Kangra, 

Since 1882-83 the Agri- Horticultural Gardens of the Bones have come 
under the direct management of the Goyernment, and a Committve, presided 
over by the Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, has been es- 
tablished, the functions of which are to distribute plants and seeds, to conduct 
experiments on behalf of Government, to train skilled gardeners and to 
maintain the yardeas at the head-quarters of the Province. 

The forests and preserves of the Panjab are rich in trees. Deoddr 
(Cedrus deodara) is grown in the higher Himalayan ranges of Haz#ré, 
Chamba, Kalu and Basahar; chil (P. longifolia and P. excelya) in the 
Siwdliks and other hill tracts of the Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Gurddspir, and 
Rawalpindi Districts ; small sd/ (Shorea robusta) at Kalesar in the Ambala 
District; and ktkar (Acacia Arabica), jand (Prosopis spicigera), jel 
(Salvadora Persica and S. oleides), phular (Acacia modest), karil 
(Cupparis aphylla), ber (Zizyphus jujuba) and dukh (Butea frondosa) in 
the plain rakhs of the bér tracts of the Province. 

The chief markets of the Panjdb are Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and 
Delhi, the indigenous: manufactures being chiefly silk, carpets and wool. 
Carpentry, ironmongery and the manufacture of arms have made good pro- 
gress. No steam machinery has yet been introduced into the Panjdb and 
the manufactures of the Province are all carried on by hand. The only 
factories which the Panjdéb can boast of are a woollen factory, a silk filature 
aud a sugar mill, but these are under European management and owned 
by European traders. 

Peshawar and Ludhiana produce cotton fabrics of considerable merit. 
At Peshawar are manufactured fine checked lungis, with gold or coloured 
borders, which are worn as turbans by Musalmans living on the frontier. 
Their habit in this respect has*also been adopted by many respectable 
Musalmans in the east of the Panjéb. Ludhiana is noted for the variety of 
its patkas (girdle cloths), léngis, kheses, a striped cloth called gambroon, 
twills, jeans, checks of several kinds and thick white twilled choutdhia, 
Susi, a striped cotton fabric, used chiefly for women’s clothing, 1s 
manufactured at Batdla. Jhang is noted for excellent cloths with large 
dark blue and white checks, and Delhi for its fine muslin. Ghati, a fine 
steele and close-woven white cloth is made at Réhon, in the Jalandhar 

istrict. Fine cotton pile carpets are made at Multdn and darts at 
Ambéla. Amritsar is the centre of shawl weaving, though it does not 
produce as fine work as Kdshmir. Kdngra and the Simla States produce 
excellent checked and plain shawl blankets, often with friuges and coloured 
borders. Fabrics of goat's hair are also made, and patiu, a kind of narrow 
woollen farred cloth. Phulkdris, resembling crewel work, and consisting of 
floss silk, floral or other patterns worked on dark grounds, are made at 
Amritsar, Sidlkot, Hoshiarpar, Gujrdowdla, Hazdrd, Rohtak, Hissér and 
the Waziri country. Wrappers with work of this description are worn 
by women. Delhi, Lé&hore and Amritsar are famous for their gold and 
coloured silk embroidered work. ° | | 

Excellent wood work is made at Amritsar, Delhi, Bherd, Sidlkot, 
Jhang, Simla, Hoshiarpur and Bhiwdni, which are ales noted for carving 
and inlaid work oy wood. At Hoshiarpdt work consisting of ivory and 
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brass inlay on shisham wood has risen to considerable commercial impor- 
tance. Brass vessels for household use are extensively casiintaetared’ at 
Amritsar, Pind Dddan Khan, Sdéhiwdl (Shdéhpur), Riwdri, Bhiwani, 
Jagédhri, Hoshiarpir and Kangra. The nielo work of Kashmir, the 
beaten copper work of Amritsar, the cutlery and gunsmith’s work of Sidlkot 
and Nizamdbdd (near Wazirdbad), the koftguri, or damascene work of 
Sidlkot, Gujrdt and Ld&hore, and the jewellery of Delhi‘are noted for their 
excellence. The enamelled work of.Kdshmir, in shades of blue and green 
done on‘ silver, gold and copper gilt, is very effective. Multdn produces 
fair enamelling. The “majolica” ware of Peshdwar is peculiar to that 
place and is glazed by a process known only to the makers. The glazing 
on pottery of Multan and Delhi is of frit, or a composition of flint and 
alkali. A knowledge of hard glazing and of beautiful coleurs for enucaustic 
tiles is possessed by certain natives of Jalandhar, descendants of the old 
decorators of the famous mosque of Wazir Khdn at Lahore. Similarly 
stone carvers survive at Delhi who claim to be the descendants of the 
families who in the fourteenth century adorned the celebrated Kutab Minar. 
Leather work, embroidered with silk or gold thread, is made at Peshdwar, 
Derdjdt and Hoshiarpir. Paper is made at Sidlkot suited only for writing 
with native reed pen. 

The chief foreign imports consist of British cotton and piece-goods. 
From other parts of British India are imported sugar, spices and other 
groceries, woollen, cotton and silk cloths, dye stuffs, metals and metallic 
utensils of various descriptions, precious stones, ivory, glass, porcelain 
and cutlery. The imports from countries to the westward consist of gold, 
turquoises, silver, silk, cochineal, maddar, asafcetida, fresh and dried fruit, 
safflower, wool and horses. ‘The exports consist chiefly of grain, gh7, hides, 
silk, wool, carpets, cotton fabrics, shawls, indigo, cotton, tobacco, salt and 
horses, 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE PANJAB. 


d bake position of the Panjab as the natural gateway of the peninsula of 
India, and the advantages it possesses in soil and climate, immense fertile 
plains, rich valleys and abundant water-supply, lead to the belief that its 
occupation by the original races must have been among the earliest settle- 
ments of mankind. This belief is strengthened by the concurrent testimony 
of modern enquirers that the people first reduced to subjection by the Scy- 
thian or Aryan conquerors from the north-west were the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Panjab. In the epic poetry of the ancient Hindus, mention is 
made of the “ black Sudra beyond the delta ofthe Indus.” The population 
which was subsequently subdued by the Aryans in the valley of the Ganges, 
is designated by the same name, “Sudra,” and when they advanced from 
the valley of the Indus and the Ganges to the south, they encountered 

there also populations’of a similar character. | 
In the regions inhabited by these aborigines they required little or 


no protection from*the elements, so necessary in tolder tracts, and their 


accommodations were rude and imperfect. They lived.in natural caves, 
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more or less rounded in form.* The abundance of fruit, herbs and roots, 
and of beasts of prey, and feathered game, afforded them an easy means of 
subsistence, and as they possessed no knowledge of the properties of metals, 
the only weapons they used were stones, clubs, and spears made of wood 
hardened by tire and tipped with the horns of animals, They spoke rude 
languages and covered their nakedness with the skins of animals. Living in 
small numbers and in isolated communities like the families who first wan- 
dered into Greece, Italy and the eastern tracts of Europe, they remained 
ignorant and barbarous. Hunting, which is the first step in the progress of a 
people after emerging from a state of savagery, seems to have been the ear- 
liest occupation of these barbarians, When they multiplied, they formed 
themselves into small tribes and became owners of tlocks. The possession 
of land was valued and became a subject of dispute between the heads of 
families, who were thus led to provide themselves with the means of defence. 
When, at a later period, the properties of metals became known to them, thev 
began to employ iron weapons in their fights and adorned their persons 
with rude ornaments of copper and gold. They were acquainted with the 
potter's art, and the vessels made by them were not inelegant in shape. 

Herodotus, speaking of these aborigines, tells us that they lived in marshes 
on the banks of rivers and subsisted on raw fish and raw flesh. Their boats 
consisted of canoes made of reeds. They wore garments of bark, and, when 
any member of a family fell sick, the rest immediately killed him and de- 
voured the corpse. ‘Those who lived to old age were similarly slaughtered, 
and the young feasted on their bodies. Some lived only on herbs, others ou 
the produce of the chase. Herodotus speaks of the Indus as the only river, 
besides the Nile, abounding in crocodiles or alligators. Megasthenes thought 
it was the largest of all the rivers in the world after the Nile. Ctesias speaks 
of it as a great river which watered the lands of India, and in which grew 
tall and stout reeds. He first described the elephant to the Greeks and gave 
an account of certain Indian birds with red heads, crimson tails, black beaks, 
dark-blue necks, and some of them with tongues which enabled them to speak 
Indian, stating that these birds, if taught, would sneak Greek. 

Megasthenes informs us that she primitive Indians were nomadic, and 
that, like the Scythians, they did not till the soil, but subsisted on such pro- 
duce as the earth yielded spontaneously, on the bark of trees, called by the 
Indians tala, or on such wild animals as they could kill. They clothed them- 
selves in the skins of animals, as was the case with the Greeks. Dionysos 
having then made his appearance, taught the Indians to cultivate the land. 
He is described as having first yoked oxen to the plough and furnished the 
Indians with agricultural implements. He taught them what the Grecks call 
the satyric dance and the use of turbans. He also taught them the worship 
of the gods with cymbals and drums, which they continued to use till the 
time of Alexander. Trumpets had not then been invented. He is said to have 
had in his army a great host of women. According to the Greek writers, 
when *Alexander came to the land of Asvakas he was waited upon by an 
embassy from the Nysans, who informed him that their city had been 
founded by Dionysos, who had given it the name Nysa, and that the neigh- 
bouring hill, Meron, was calk-d after the name of that deity. 

The aborigines were a black race, and are expressly mentioned as such in 
the Rig Veda, the oldest existing monument of the Hindu language and 
poetry. Thus, referring to an AsGra, one of the names by which the abori- 
ginal tribes were known, it is stated that “Indra tore off the black skin of the 
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aggressor.” In another place it is said that “Indra, the slayer of Vrita, the 
destroyer of cities, has slain the black-sprung servile hosts.” They have also 
been termed Negritos from their physical affinities with the Negroes, being 
seldom tall, and having coarse woolly hair, short broad noses and thick lips. « 

Their number, The number of aborigines in India exceeded twenty millions in 1872, of 
which 959,720 were returned for the Panjab. No separate returns for these 
tribes were furnished in the census of 1881, but they were classed among the 
low caste Hindus. The true aborigines have left no settlements or fixed habi- 
tations ip the Panjab proper, and seem to have been all driven away to the 
south-cast by the Aryan invaders from the north-west. Their remnants in 

The remnants of the the Panjab are the Sansis, or gipsies, a wild-looking people, living in tempo- 

Pagel rwes'in the vary sheds in jungles, and subsisting chiefly on mice and such other small 
animals as they can catch. There are also other wandering tribes in the Pan- 
jab plains, who form the hereditary criminal classes of the Province, and 
whose existence is recognised by the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871. 

The outcast triber. Many of the low and outcast tribes of the Panjab are believed to have 
sprung from the aboriginal races. These are the Churahs, or scavengers, 
the Chamars, or workers in leather, the Lohdrs of thé hills, where they 
perform menial offices, the Muhtams, Bawarias, Aheris, Thoris, Labanas 
and Kehals, or jungle and river tribes, the Sdnsfs, Pernas, Nats, Bazigars, 
Pukhiwarus, Hdrnis, Gandhilas, Ods and Hesis, or gipsy and vagrant 
tribes, “Many of them,” observes Mr, Ibbetson in his Census Report of 
1881, “are almost certainly aboriginal, aud most of them have customs, 

They believe in belicfs and worship peculiar to themselves.” The practice of magic and 

Magic wad sorcery. sorcery is almost entirely confined to these classes. ‘The scavengers and the 
ate ou tnaet Sansi gipsies invariably bury their dead with the face downwards. This is 
cial done to prevent the spirit escaping, as, according to the belief of a section 
of the Hindus, Churahs and some other low castes become b/hits, or 
devils, after death and trouble people by producing fever and other malignant 
diseases,* All these tribes are considered to be out of the pale of Hindu 

society. 

io The aborigines are, generally speaking, to be found in dense unhealthy 
forests along the base of the Himalaya mountains, from the Panjab to 

Kastern Bengal. None of them are to be met with in the mountains on the 

west and north-west boundaries of the Panjéb, that is, west of the river 

Indus. The principal Sub-Himdlayan tribes of the aborigines are the 

Garrows who actually border on Mongolian races, Mdgas, Lushauis, Kukies, 

Lepchas, Tharis, Kacharis, and Boksas, and they extend till they meet the 

Thibetan, Chinese and Burmese races. The aboriginal tribes are also to be 

found scattered over the inaccessible regions of Central and Western India 
and in the Deccan. The Nairs of South-Western India practise polyandry. 

Among them property is inherited, not by the issue of the owner, but by 

the sister’s issue. The Santdls, a very numerous and powerful tribe, whose 
insurrection, some years ago, was the cause of some anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, inhabit the Rajmahal hills near Calcutta, and the Khonds,f whe until 
late years performed the horrible rites of human sacrifice, in the mountains 
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* Census Report, 1881, vol. i., p 117, Mr. Ibbetson furthtr adds :—‘‘ Riots have taken place, 
and Magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a Charah being buried face downwards. 
Should a Charah be burnt instead of being buried, his body is placed in the same position.” 

ft They kidnapped children and adults, and, after fastening them, like cattle, slaughtered 
them for sacritive. The victiin was fixed against a post, his chest being fitted into the cleft of 
a branch cut when green. «Lhe priest then wounded the victim slightly with his axe, on which 
the whole crowd threw themselves upon the victim and stripped the flesh from the bones. ‘The 
je ceion of a strip of such flesh was considered auspicious. The priest then invoked the Tari 
Panna, or the Goddess tarth, inthe following terms :—‘* You have afflicted us greatly ; have 
brought death to our children and our bullocks, and failure to our corn, but we do not complain 
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which divide Orissa from the Deccan. The Khonds are men of a deep 
black colour, with thick, long, black hair and a peculiar language. They are of 
pure ancient descent and have preserved their distinctive ancient rites 
and customs, without intermixture with the Hindus. Jolis,* Bhils and 
Gonds are confined to the mountain ranges of the Vindhia, SAtptira and 
Aravali in Central India. The wilder tribes of Gonds still live in forests 
and subsist on the chase. Further west are Minas, Waghu7s, and Makars, 
who all preserve their aboriginal customs and language. The Mahars, 
Beydars, Mangs, Whallias, Purias, Wadars, and others in the Degean and 
Mysore, with a few others mentioned below, represent the rest of the 
aboriginal tribes. Though more or less mixed with the Hindus, they have 


retained their original superstitions, and have not abandoned the worship of 


demons, spirits, apd natural objects. The Carambers, Jrulars, and Paliars 
are found among the mountain ranges of Southern India and the Nilgiris, 
the sanitarium of the Madras Presidency. They live in deep forests and lead 
savage lives, like the cannibals of the Andaman Islands. 

The conquest of the aboriginal tribes of India by the great Aryan race 
from the north-west drove these tribes to the wildest regions of the hills 


forests and lowlands now inhabited by them, just as, on the conquest of 


Spain bv the Arabs, the Goths withdrew to the Galician and Asturian moun- 
tains, or, aftcr the Norman conquest, the Saxon outlaw resorted to distant 
hills, marshes and fens. ‘Thus, the Aryans did not mingle with the 
ancient population whom they conquered, but expelled them, and drove 
them to take refuge in inaccessible mountains and morasses. Those who 
accepted their civilization were allowed to live in despised and subordinate 
positions. These formed the mixed races now represented by the working 
classes, the cultivators, the artisans, the labourers and watchmen, in Hindu 
village communities. The ancient race of conquerors received in the land 
of their adoption the appellation of Hindus, 

Whoare these aborigines, the fragments of prehistoric times, who were snb- 
dued by the Aryan invaders from the north more than three thousand years 
ago? They belonged, no doubt, to one common stock, and that stock was of 
Scythian origin.f In the remotest ages they lived in the plains of Central 
Asia, the primitive home of the Mongolians and the Chinese. This is proved 
not only by their common physiognomy but by the affinity of spoken words in 
the hills of Eastern Bengal, China and Assam, and by a close resemblance 
in their religious beliefs, customs and usages. 

In various parts of Southern India, tools and weapons made of stone; 
flint knives and axes have been found. The ancient Sanskrit literature 
bears testimony to the fact that India, like the countries of Europe, had 
successively its ages of stone, bronze and iron. Thus, the warriors of Rama 
are described inthe Ramayana as having fought with stone implements 
against their enemies. The thunderbolt of In‘Ira is described as a lithic missile. 

Sepulchral monuments, made of round or conical stones, huge rocks, or 
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of this. It is your desire only to compel us to perform your due rites and then to raise and 
enrich us. Do you now enrich us ! Let our herds be so numerous that they cannot be housed 3 
let children so abound that the care of them shall overcome their parents, as shall be seen by 
their burned hands; let onr heads ever strike against brass pots innumerable hanging from our 
roofs; let the rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk, let all the kites of 
the country be seen in the trees of our village from beasts being killed there every day. 
We are ignorant of what ia good to ask for. You know what is good for us. Give it to us. — 
Journal of B. A. 3S. for 1852. : 

* General Briggs thinks it was when Europeans first employed the Kolis as porters that 
the English gave them the appellation Avi, now universally applied to porters of all races 
throughout India. _  @ ; : £0 

_ t General Briggs thinks they were of common origin with the SMthian or Central Asian 
tribes. The same view is held by Mr. Hodgson, late Resident of Nepal. 
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mounds of earth, cairns, barrows, cromlechs, dolmens, believed to belong to 
prehistoric times, are found in many places, and iron arms, arrow-heads, spears 
and pottery have been also found buried in the ground with the ashes of 
the dead. They are all of Scythian or Turanian pattern, and in their 
workmanship almost exactly resemble relics of prehistoric times found in 
various parts of England and Europe. In the Indian Museum in Calcutta 
there is a collection of stone weapons, chiefly knives, celts and arrow-heads. 
All these relics of antiquity prove that, at some very remote time, and long 
before the Aryans had penetrated into India, the country was inhabited by 
@ very ancient race of people who, in their origin, were Turanian or Scythian. 
These, of course, entered India by a more southerly route, and must not be 
confounded with the aborigines of the north-west of the Panjak. In the 
Kumaun hills, rocks have been found covered with “ cup-marks,” or holes 
scooped out in the face of the rock, varying in size from an inch and a-half 
to six inches in diameter and in depth from half an inch to one inch. Sir 
J. Simpson, in his Archaic Sculpturings, notices such cups aud circles 
found on stones and rocks in Scotland, England and other countries of 
Europe. According to local tradition, the marks ou the Kumaun rocks were 
the work of godlas (herdsmen). The discovery of these cup-marks on 
rocks in different tracts of India and Europe has led archologists to im- 
portant conclusions. All agree in holding that they are not of natural 
formation, but are artificial and indicate sculptural design. According to 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac, who minutely examined these marks in the Kumaun 
hills, the idea that such remains are the work of the godlas, or herdsmen, 
prevails equally in Kumaun and Central India, many hundred miles south. 
An idea prevails in the Himalayas and many parts of Central India that a 
goala dynasty, a race of nomads, or “shepherd kings,” held the country 
before the advent of the Aryan civilization. Mr, Carnac thinks it probable 
that “these markings are the rude records of a nomadic race which at an 
early epoch of the world’s history left the Central Asian nursery and, 
travelling in different directions, have left their traces, in Europe, as in 
India, of tumuli and rock sculpturings generally to be found in hill countries 
and inaccessible spots whither, at a later period, they were fvurced to 
retreat before the advance of a more civilized and a more powerful race ; 
the one being what are generally known by the somewhat vague term of 
Scythians, or shepherd kings, and the other the Aryans, descended from the 
same parent stock and who, later, were forced by the necessities of increasing 
numbers to emigrate from the common central Asian home to explore and 
conquer the rich countries far to the west and south.” 

Mr. Campbell found artificial circular marks, as indicated above, on the 
rocks of Kdéngra in the Panjdb. Dr. A. M. Verchere found small holes or 
cups in large boulders between Jubbi and Nikki on the Indus. Dr. Charles 
Race made similar discoveries in America and in Ireland. These markings, 
of a type common to both Europe and diverse parts of India, unmistakably 
point to those countries having, in ages gone by, been inhabited by a primi- 
tive race of men, one section of which went west, the other south in search of 
fresh climes and pastures. In other words, they show that a race of nomadic 
tribes, who at a very early date swept over Northern Europe, penetrated 
into the Panjab and India also. 

Several of the original tribes seem to have a tradition of their ancient 
abode in the northern hills, regarded by them as the gods of their race. 
“Till lately,” observes the learned Dr. Hunter, “the Gonds buried their dead 
with the feet turned northwards so as to be ready to start again for their 


ancient home in thé north.” 
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The non-Aryan races of Iudia are commonly divided into three stocks. 
The first stock, comprising the Thibeto-Burman tribes, which cling to the 
skirts of the Himalayas, penetrated into India by the north-eastern passes. 
The second, styled the Kolarian, entered Bengal also by the north-eastern 
passes, and the Dravidian, or third stock, found its way into the Panjdb from 
the north-west.* 

The Dravidians now inhabit the southern part of India as far down as 
Cape Comoriu. Their languages are found by philologists to be akin to 
the ancient Turanian or Scythian. This fact, coupled with the discovery of 
imperishable prehistoric monuments of Scythian styles, already referred to, 
proves the settlement of a Turanian or Scythian race in the south of India 
long before the Aryan conquest of the country. It proves successive waves 
of invasions by tribes undoubtedly of Scythian origin. 

The aborigines who inhabited India At the time of the early Hindu 
Invasion are called in the Rig Veda Astras, Rafshasas, Sywms, Dasyus, 
Dasas or slaves. Toe Aryans are found in the Rig Veda invoking their gods 
to grant them room against the Dasyus, who are described as a dark-blue 
cloud, to keep them distinct from themselves, to place the Dasyus on the 
left hand, to turn aside their arms, to increase the might and glory of the 
Aryas, to crush the hostile Dasyus, and to bring the “ black skins ” under the 
sway of the Aryas. The Dasyus are styled “enemies ” and “ evil spirits.” 
The Aryan gods are thanked for “ having dispersed the slave enemies of black 
descent.” They are described as “ flat-nosed” or “ noseless”” monsters, and 
despised as a “ godless black-faced tribe,” without rites or sacrifice. They 
are described as living in cities and well-built dwellings, a circamstance 
which makes it clear that, at that remote time, the aborigines had made 
fair progress in civilization and that they have now greatly degencrated. 
Thus, the ancient Hindu god Indra is described as “destroying the perennial 
cities of the Asuras and humiliating their defenders,” “ destroying the cities 
of the Dasyus” and “demolishing the hostile and ungoldly cities.” He 1s 
given the credit of demolishing “a hundred citics of, stone for the pious 
Divodasa.” Agni is likewise celebrated as “having pela fie the spacious 
iron walled cities of the Dasyus” and having slain them. In several places 
he is described as the “destroyer of the cities.” He is praised as having 
“quickly demolished the strongholds and seven-walled cities of Srukta and 
other Asuras.” He is invoked “to repair to the cities inhabited by the 
Rakshasas.” He is praised as having “ bowed down the thunderbolt of 
the ungodly Astra,” and as “having, with the adamantine thunderbolt, 
demolished the hundred ancient cities of Sambara,” said to be one of the 
Astiras or aborigines. Sarasvati is praised as “ being as firm as a city built of 
iron.” In their Vedic hymns mention is made of the “wealthy Rakshasas” 
and of their “seven towers” and “ninety forts.” There is no means of 
ascertaining the exact period of their moral and spiritual decay. Yet the 
perfection of the Tamil language of Southern India, so free from Sanskrit 
intrusion, and admitted to have attained its maturity before the introduction 
of Sanskrit, which language it has survived, leads to the inference that, 
before the descent of the great Aryan race, more than three thousand 
years ago, the aborigines of India had reached a degree of civilization by 
no means inferior to that possessed by their conquerors. | 

In the Hindi language a tenth of the words used are of other than 
Sanskrit origin, and the same has been found with regard to a fifth of the 


* According to Dr. Hunter, the Dravidians of the north-west and the Kolarians of the 
north-east crossed each other in Central India, and the Dravidians, advancing in mighty hosts 
from the north to the south, dispersed the Kolarians te the cast and west. 
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Mahratta words. Yet further south there is a still smaller intermixture 
of Sanskrit words in the Telegu, Oanarese and Malayan languages. The 
non-Sanskrit words in these languages bear a close affinity to the Tartar, 
or more properly the Turanian, tongues, which is proof that the first wave of 
conquest that rolled over India, was from the bleak mountainous regions of 
Scithi or Central Asia. . 

The Turanian Hindus became the great temple-builders of India, and 
their religious monuments, extant to this day in India, are subjects of admi- 
ration in the work of the great writer on Indian architecture, Ferguson. 
The beautiful rock-cut temple of Kylas at Ellora, the great pagoda at Tan- 
jore, and the temple at Seringhan, are among the architectural erections of 
the race of men conquered by the Brahmins. : 

The aborigines differed entirely from their Hindu conquerors in their 
mode of life and religious belief. Unlike the Hindus, they observed no dis- 
tinctions of caste. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any distinctions 
existed among the earliest Hindus. The religious orders of Yogis and 
Gosains repudiate caste, and even the Brahmin, on being admitted to that 
fraternity, gives up that distinction. The Hindus burn their dead. The 
aborigines buried theirs in the ground, beneath rude circular stones, mounds 
and perpendicular slabs, like the early inhabitants of Europe. Human re- 
mains have been dug out of their graves, from under these slabs. They buried 
with the dead their arms, ornaments, vestments, and sometimes also their 
cattle, as among the Scythians, believing that by such a course they would 
obtain them in the next world. Herodotus mentions that the ancient 
Scythians buried with their warriors models of their arms. In Poland and 
the steppes of Tartary, battle-axes, iron bows and arrows have been found 
in old graves. In Nagpur (Central India) similar discoveries have been 
made. All these burial places are of Scythian origin and afford proof of the 
descent of the people north and south of the great Himalayan range from 
one common stock of Scythian or Central Asian origin. Hindu widows are 
forbidden to marry. The widows of the aborigines not only re-marry, but, 
following the practice of the Scythian tribes, usually marry the younger 
brothers of their deceased husbands. 

The modern Hindus, unlike the ancient Aryans, abstain from eating beef. 
The aborigines feed alike on all flesh, The Dagis, a small tribe in the 
Panjab, believed to be the remnants of an aboriginal race, eat beef openly. 
The Sansis, or gipsies, the hunting classes and the river tribes of the Panjab, 
who are believed to belong to the primitive races, eat foxes and jackals and 
even lizards and other vermin. The modern Hindu, unlike the Vedic* 
worshipper, is forbidden to use fermented liquor. The Shastras condemn in- 
dulgence in wine assinful. Amongthe aborigines no ceremony, civil or religi- 
ous, 1s complete without drinking and dancing. The Muahabhdrata is full of 
drinking scenes. The people of each caste, among the Hindus, prepare their 
own food and eat of none which is not prepared. by those of their own, or of 
a higher, caste. The aborigines observe no such restrictions. The Hindus 
abhor the idea of depriving a creature of life. The aborigines sacrifice 
living human beings at their altars. They have no Brahminical priesthood. 
They judge their priest by his mode of life and by the degree of skill he is 
supposed to possess In magic and sorcery. The civil institutions of the Hin- 
dus are all municipal. Those of the aborigines are patriarchal. 





* Not only did the worshippers of Vedic times indulge in wine, but their gods also freely 
partook of it. Thus, says an Aryan worshipper, invoking the god Indra: ‘Sit down, Indra, on 
sacred grass and, when thou hast daunk the soma, go home.” 
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Predial slavery was enforced in nearly every part of India, and such of 
the aborigines as escaped dcath, or were not driven to the mountains and 
deserts, were forced to labour for their Hindu masters. In some places 
they still work as serfs of the soil, in others they pay heavy rents to the 
Hindu owners. Yet a remarkable feeling pervades nearly all these aborigines, 
who consider themselves to be the real proprietors of the layd. The Minas 
of Rajputénd remind each other of their right by the following distich :—~ 

3? Tle 80 1D Peed — 9 TID Qed VD Sle 
. ‘¢ The Rajnh is the proprietor of his share ; 
Iam the proprietor of the Jand.” 

The primeval title of these tribes is to this day admitted by the Hin- 
dus in a striking manner. When a new Raja in Mewar takes his seat on the 
masnad, the ceremony of applying the tilok on his forehead, as the symbol 
of royalty, is performed by a Mina, He marks the Raja's forehead with the 
red spot, which is the blood drawn from a Mina’s toe. The same ceremony 
is performed by a Bhil on the installation of the Rajput Raja of Udaiptr, 
the most ancient of the Hindu princes. ‘This shows that the inherent right 
of the aborigines as the original owners of the soil is still admitted by 
Hindu sovereigns of the first rank, who consider their title to sovereign 
power incomplete until the original lord of the soil is willing to acknow- 
ledge it by shedding his own blood for him. As aconquered race, however, — Bat they are 
they are despised and doomed to live in servitude and bondage to their con- Qu. 
querors and lords. The Aryans differed from these barbarians in both mind 
and disposition. They felt this difference most acutely, carcfully excluded 
them from the Indian commonwealth and regarded them as beasts, rather | Andare oxetuded 
than as human beings. In Chapter X. of the /mstitutes of Mani, the great ae 
Hindu legislator, it was ordained that—(1) “Their abodes should be out. of 
towns. (2) Their sole property is to consist of dogs and asses. (3) Their 
only clothes should be ‘those left by the dead. (4) Their ornaments should 
be rusty iron. (5) They should wander from place to place. (6) No re- 
spectable man should hold intercourse with them. (7) They were to per- 
form the office of executioners in the case of criminals condemned to 
death by the King. For this duty they might retain the bedding, clothes 
and ornaments of those executed.” Their condition was in every case one of 
perpetual slavery. In Chapter VIII. Manu says: “The Chandala, or impure, , Theyre ralled Chan. 
can never be relieved from bondage though he be emancipated by his master, “7 "2" 
How can he whom God has destined to be the slave of Brahmins ever be re- 
leased from his destiny by man?” Thesite of every new building should ke 
carefully cleaned of bones of dead animals, particularly of those of Chan- 
dalas, reckoned to be highly injurious to buildings. 


CHAPTER IV. 


cd 


THE ARYAN CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 


Aw authorities agree in pointing to the mountains in the north-west (the 
. direction of the Hindu Kush mountains, the true Caucasus) as the 

primitive home of the fairer and more powerful race who first. migrated into The primitive home 
the Panjdb. Bands of these immigrants penetrated inte the Panjab through ° °°“ 

the Himalayan passes, Being fresh from a cold northern country, they were 

fair in colour and they called themselves Atya, viz, the “noble,” the 
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“honourable,” or the “ruling.” The word is derived from a root signifying 
ploughing, from which it is to be inferred that, being given to agricultural 
pursuits, they adopted the word as their tribal designation. In the Rig Vedu 
the word Arya always indicates Brahminical tribes, in contradistinction to the 
Anarya, or “the ignoble” race, who surrounded the Aryas, or “the noble.” 
Tho romerabrance of ‘The recollections of frost and snow peculiar to their mountainous country 


their waountalnous 


mother country by 8eem to have been so pleasing to them that, generations after their migra- 


secs la tion into this country, they would ask their gods no boon short of one 
hundred winters. They bore the closest relation to the inhabitants of the 
tableland of Irdén, who also called themselves Arya, Airya or Ariyas. 
Darius, in one of his cuneiform inscriptions, styles himself “an Aryan and 

of Aryan descent.” The Greeks called them Ariori. 
The affinity of tho The language of the Aryas is very closely connected with that of the 
Pe nee Mura Avesta, the sacred book of the fire-worshippers of Irdn, and it bears a close 


analugy to the language of the monuments of Darius and Xerxes, in the 
western half of that country. The religious notions of the Irdnians and 
Indians exhibit striking marks of similarity. According to the author* of 
the Dabistan, so often quoted by Sir William Jones in his excellent work, 
« powerful monarchy had been established in Persia before the accession of 
Cayumus. It was called the Mahabal, or Meha Beli, dynasty, and it raised 
the Persiav Empire to the zenith of human glory. The Persians, who 
profess the faith of Hoshang, distinguished from that of Zeratusht, maintain 
that the first monarch of Irdn and of the whole earth was Mahadbdd (a 
Sanskrit: word), and that he divided the people into four orders, the religious 
the military, the commercial and the servile, the same as were, in long after 
times, recognised in India. From these facts, Sir William expresses his firm 
Brahminism the conviction that the religion of the Brahmins (the ancient Aryas) prevailed 
picient religion Of in Persia before the accession of Cayumus, whom the Parsis, from respect 
to his memory, consider as the first of men, although they believe in a uni- 
versal deluge before his reign. Hundreds of Parsi nouns are pure Sanskrit, 
and the language of the Zendis is a dialect of the latter language. The 
characters of the inscriptions on the ancient ruins of the palace, now called 
the throne of Jamshed, at Istakhar, or Persepolis, the capital of ancient 
Persia, bear a close analogy to the inscriptions of Indian sculpture at Ele- 
phanta in Boinbay, and the staff of Firozshah in Delhi. They are all Deva 
Nagri, or characters very much resembling it, and establish, beyond doubt, 
the common origin of the Aryas of India and those of Persia. _ 

The Aryas of India were at first limited to the regions of the Indus and 
ore Panjib the sot the Panjdb, and, in their ancient scripture, mention is frequently made of the 
migration. ~=—s Anus, and not of the Ganges. This fact establishes, beyond doubt, that the 

fairer raccs, descending from the heights of the Caucasus, first occupied the 
country of the Indus and its five tributary streams. Their great rivers were, 
The Indus, the great thus, the Indus and its tributary streams. Their prayer was: “ May Sindhu 
river of the Aryans (in Pliny Sindus, i.e. the river, from syand, to flow), the renowned bestower 
of wealth, hear us and fertilize our broad fields with water!” The Greeks 
got the name of the great river from the Aryans and passed it on to 
Western Europe. The mention in the Avesta of the land Hafta Hindu 
(seven streams) clearly refers to the regions of the Panjab. In the inscrip- 
tions of Darius, the population on the Indus is called Ldhus. The Greeks 
render these names as /ndos and Indoz. 


Probablo date of The period when the Aryans first penetrated into India is uncertain. 
pare’ migration ~— Same suppose it to have been about the time of the exodus under Moses, 


ee eer ot ve 


* Muhammad Muhsin Fani, a native of KAshmir, who compiled his valuable work from old 
authentic Persian recorder ; 
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According to the internal evidence furnished in the Rig Veda, they had not 
spread beyond the north-west of India fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era, or some 3,400 years ago.* Sir William Jones traces the foundation of 
the Indian empire to above 3,800 years from the presont time. Dr. Wilson, 
in his excellent work called India Three Thousand Years Ago, computes 
the period at fifteen hundred years before Christ. We learn from the 
Hebrew scriptures that, about 1000 Bc., the merchants of Tyre and Is- 
rael sailed in ships from Eltah, on the const of the Arabian Gulf, for the 
countries of the south, and, after three years’ absence, returned laden with 
gold, silver, precious stones, ivory, sandalwood, peacocks and apest Now, 
peacocks and sandalwood belong exclusively to the regions of India, and the 
Hebrews denote these and other articles by Sanskrit names, The Upper 
Indus and the upland valleys of the Himalayas are rich in gold, and it 
follows from this, assuming that the country visited was India, that the 
Aryans were in possession of that country as early as 1000 Rc. Ptolemy 
places the land of the Abiria at the mouth of the Indus, and, according 
to an Aryan poem, this nation possessed cows, camels, sheep and goats. 
Abiria is identified with the Ophir of the Hebrews and the Ahir of India, 
meaning a grazicr, and, if this supposition be correct, it proves that a tribe 
possessing cattle settled on the banks of the Indus anterior to 1000 8c. and 
that it could have been no other tribe than the Arya. From these and other 
data Max Duncker, the eminent German scholar, concludes that the Aryans 
must have descended into the valley of the Indus about the year 2000 4.¢., 2.e., 
“about the time when the Kingdom of Elam was predominant in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, when Assyria still stood under the dominion of 
Babylon and the kingdom of Memphis was ruled by the Hyksos.” 

About the time when the Aryans invaded India, tribes speaking the 
same language immigrated into Europe and settled in Greece, different tracts 
of Scandinavia, Germany and Italy, the scat of Imperial Rome. One of 
the western offshoots founded the Persian monarchy, while another stock 
settled in Spain and ancient England. Modern linguistic researches have 
established the unity of the great Aryan family from Ceylon to Creat 
Britain and Scandinavia, from the farthest north to the equator. The 
Brahmins, the Rajputs and the English are alike the descendants of the 
ancient Aryans. The term Arya really applies to a race of Brahmins whose 
abode was situated near the preat ranges of the Caucasus. Emerging from 
the grand school of the Chaldean magi at Babylon, these Brahmins carried 
their learning and arts northwards as far as the Caspian and Euxine. 
Mingling, in after times, with the learned colony of Egyptians, they diffused 
the light of science over the countries to the north aud east, namely, Persia, 
Bactria, Media, Sogdiana, Thibet and Khata. 

From the Teutons, one of the branches of the great family of the 
Aryans, have descended the English, who, though widely separated from the 
Hindus of India, have a claim to a common ancestry withthem. It was, 
however, long after the introduction of Hindu and Greek civilization that 
the English nation emerged from a state of utter barbarism. 

In point of physiognomy the Aryans of India beara close resemblance to 
their brothers ofthe West. Their straight noses and finely-chiselled features 
and their light colour all bear the noble Caucasian stamp possessed by them in 
common with the nations of the West. They once spoke Sanskrit in its rude 
form and are still acquainted with that language. Modern philologists have pro- 
ved the common origin of the Sanskrit with the learned languages of the West. 





* Three hundred years later the Institutes of Mani introduced a reform into the religion 
and government of the Hindus, The Purdnas are a compilation of natch later date. 
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‘ The mutual relationship of the Aryan, Greek, Latin, Letto-Sclavonian, 
Germanic and Celtic languages proves, beyond doubt, the affinity of the 
natious who speak them. The words are our common inheritance, the relics 
of antiquity, descended to us from our forefathers in ages gone by; and, as 
coins help usin deciphering the landmarks of ancient history, so do languages 
and the words which, like coins, we exchange in our daily avocations and the 
necessary intercourse of life. 

We have all a common fund of words for the members of the family, for 
cattle, carts, wagons, boats, implements of husbandry, metals, vessels, tools 
and weapons. The close resemblance of even modern Indian languages to 
those of the West is, in some instances, striking. Thus, we recognise, in the 
Persian word Panjdb (the five rivers) the Ilévre of the Greek, the aber 
of modern Welsh; in dodb (space between two rivers) the Greek dvo, or 
the Latin duo and the same in Welsh. In rdjd¢, Sanskrit, the Latin vex; in 
baudndm, Persian, the bad name of English, almost without change. The 
warm of Euglish is the waranz of old German, werm of old Dutch, formus 
of old Latin, Gepno¢ of Greek, garm of Persian and gharma of Sanskrit. 
Father, English, is fadder in Gothic, vader in Dutch, yater German, pater 
Latin, warijp Greek, padar Persian, pita Sanskrit, bép Urdu. For mother, 
English, we have the Icelandic méther, Danish and Swedish moder, old 
Germanic muotar, muatar, Latin mater, Sanskrit mdtd, Persian, mddar, 
old Sclavonic mati, Russian maty, Irish mathaig, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese madre, French mere, and Urdu mén. The case is the same with 
brother, sister aud many other words commonly used in daily life. The 
English word widow is derived from two Sanskrit words, vz and dhdva 
(vidhdva), vi meaning without and dhdva meaning husband. It is in Ger- 
man wedewe, wituwa, witawa, witwd; Prussian widdewa, Latin vidua, 
from viduus, bereft of a husband. Similarly, the word daughter is derived 
from the Sanskrit word duhitri, meaning a ‘milkmaid,’ that being the 
special part of the domestic economy which fell to the share of a daughter 
among the early Aryans. In Dutch it is dogter, dochter, Icelandic dottir, 
Swedish dotter and datté,, Gothic dauhtar, Persian dukhtar. The close 
similarity between the Dutch and Persian words is most striking. The 
Indian deva, the bright one, from div, to-shine, is the Latin dettas, from 
deus God, or divas, dius belonging to a deity, Lithuanian deuas, French 
deite, Spanish deidad, Portuguese deidade, Italian dettu. It recurs as the 
Zeus (dyaus) of the Greeks and the Jupiter (dyauspitar) of the Romans. 
All employ cognate words for the processes of household industry and do- 
mestic economy. Sewing, fastening together with a needle and thread, is 
in Urdu sfna and in Latin swerve. There are cognate terms for the divisions 
of the year according to the moon, the elementary numbers, yards, gardens, 
citadels, gods, myths, sacrifices and customs. The Osiris and Isis of Egyptian 
mythology are the Isevdra and Isax of the Hindus, and what is Mitra iu the 
Hindu Veda is Mithru in the Irénian Avesta, The Aryan Varuna, god of 
the upper air, Is the Ouranos of the Greeks. The Irdnian Veretra, chief of 
evil spirits, is the Indian Vritra. 

What does this mutual relationship of words spoken by nations sepa- 
rated by remote distances from one another prove? It proves two things: 
Jirst, that the nations which possess and use these words have a common 
descent in both the Continents of Europe and Asia, that they have sprung 
from a common stock.* The Greek, the Latin and the Teutonic languages 
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e Tet tek 
*“There is not an English jury now-a-days,” observes Professor Max Miiller, “ which 
after examining the hoary documents of language, would reject the claim of a common descent 


and a legitimate relationghip betwecn Hindu, Greek and Teuton.” 
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are related to the Sanskrit.and the ancient Iranian exactly in the same way 
as these European languages are closely related to each other; in other 
words, they are sister languages. Secondly, it proves that, even before these 
nations had separated, they had attained toa certain degree of civilization ; 
they tilled fi2lds, reared cattle, used tools, built houses, wagons and boats. 
The Rig Vedw (literally “fount of knowledge,” or “fount of vision ”) is 
regarded by the Hindus as the highest, the most sacred and the most ancient 
of the Shastras. They claim for it divine revelation, and in its very sub- 
stance revere it as a portion of the Divine essence, perfect, infallible and 
containing the primitive truth. Along with the Parsi worship and the 
Chinese philosophy, it is indeed one of the most ancient things existing in 
the world. It supplies the oldest evidence concerning the life of the Aryas 
who settled in the regions of the Indus 2000 years 1.c. The Vedas are 
four in number, the Rig, the Said, the Yajar and the Atharvan. The Rig 
Veda, entitled Mantra, is a collection of hymns, metrical prayers and invo- 
cations, 1,017 in number. In its collective form it is called Sanhita, or a 
collection of poems, and it is in fact the only true and original Veda. It 
contains 10,580 verses, all addressed to the gods. Indra, the god of rain, 
who had command over the clouds and brought the showers which filled tho 
streams and rivulets flowing from the Himalayas, received the largest num- 
ber of songs. Agni (ZL. ignis), the god of fire, who guided people, became 
the next object of adoration. The Sama consists of extracts from the 
Rig, The Yajar also borrows much of its materials from the Jig. The 
Atharvan, otherwise known as Brahmana, is of a considerably later date than 
the Mantra, or Rig Veda, and furnishes directions for performing the sacred 
rites in which the priestly families sing the hymns and give explanations 
on various points. The Vedas draw before our eyes a vivid picture of the 
phenomena of the heavens. They lay before us a charming view of the 
operations of nature, and teach us to look with awe on everything grand 
and sublime. The hymus belong to different ages and, before the art of 
writing was introduced, were preserved by the saintly families, or Rishis, to 
whom they are believed to have been revealed. In that shape they were 
handed down for generations from father to son. Some of the poems are 
written in a very ancient dialect,*legible only to the best Sanskrit scholars, 
aud presumably belong to the earliest period of Aryan existence. Others 
are written in soft pvetical language and belong to later times, when the 
Aryaus had made considerable progress in civilization. At every step they 
disclose imaginative power and liveliness of fancy. They contain no his- 
torical facts, but give sacred legends, formulas for public worship, ritual 
observances and ceremonies. Many of the poems are ascribed to family 
priests and minstrels, and in some the name of the Rishi, or authot, is also 
mentioned. Thus, it is said: “ This song was made by Darghatamas, of the 
race of Angiras,” or, “This new hymn was composed by Nodhas, a descen- 
dant of Gautama.” The sacred hymns were faithfully preserved by the 
minstrels, after they had advanced eastward from the land of the Indus. 
The earliest hymns fail to furnish any clue to the older abodes and 
previous fortunes of the race of men who delighted in them. We may, 
however, gather from a variety of similes and metaphors in them, that the 
Aryas,. who had a common ‘camping ground in Central Asia with the in- 
habitants of the far West, were a people given more to the keeping and 
breeding of cattle than to the work of the plough. They were a pastoral 
people, of nomadic habits. The Gopas, or Gop4ls (cattle-keepers) were held 
in high estimation, and a cowherd was at times called a prince. The Rishis 
who composed hymns prayed their gods to beatow upgp them many cows 
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abounding in milk. The deities were invoked to protect the cows from 
misfortune, to increase the herds and to make the pastures green. Cattle 
were the medium of exchange, as are coins in modern times. Payments 
were made and fines imposed in kine, and one of the war-cries signifies “a 
desire for kine.” Night and day the subject of cows was present to their 
minds. The cow was pronounced to be the animal favoured of the Al- 
mighty, and since it was so useful to man, its preservation became a religious 
obligation. But veneration for the cow is not confined to the Hindus. 
The ancient Egyptians and Phoenicians equally venerated this most useful, 
valuable and gentle animal, The worship of the bull Apis is the leading 
feature of Egyptian mythology. Besides buffaloes, sheep and goats, the 
Vedas mention horses, and parched corn was sprinkled at the sacrifices of 
horses to deities, in the hope that such offerings would promote the breeding 
of horses. The Aryans also kept humped oxen and camels. 

According to the Zenda Vesta of the Iranians, the Aryan community 
was divided into three divisions, or tribes, of which one lived by hunting, 
another tended flocks of cattle, and the third followed an agricultural life. 
This was, of course, when they had attained to a settled state of society. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda were composed in the Panjéb and in the 
colonies along the Indus. Here (in the Panjab) the psalmists sang them, in- 
voking their gods for victory against the “ black-skinned ” Indians, or against 
the opponents of their own race. The Sindhut (Indus), “the far famed 
bestower of wealth,” is the object of special praise and veneration. Mention is 
made of the “Sapta Sindhawa,”* or seven rivers, as the dwelling place of the 
Aryans. ‘T'hese are the Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jhelum), Asicni1, or Acesi- 
nes (Chinab), Irdvati (Ravi), Vipasa (Bids), and Satadru (Sutley. The 


seventh river is the Saraswati, identified with the Sarsuti, near Thanesar, 


expressly mentioned in the Veda as the “seven-sistered.” The country was 
abundantly watered and rich in pastures, : 
The names of Yamuna and Ganges occur only casually, and the Vindhya 
Mountains and the Narmadas (Narb&da) are not mentioned at all. This 
shows that, at the time when these hymns were composed, the Aryans were 
still confined to the regions of the Panjab. One of the famous settlements 
made by them in that age of heroic song was between the Saraswati 
(Sarsuti) and the Drishadvati, the modern Ghaggar. The land was created 
by the gods (devatas), and on that account they gave it the name Brahma- 
varta, or “land of the holy singers.” The country is still considered sacred, 
and from it the Aryans gradually spread to the fertile tracts of the Yamuna 
and the Ganges. | 
The songs of the Rig Veda afford ample testimony that the primitive 
Aryans were not allowed to settle in the Panjab unmolested. Long and 
bloody struggles were maintained with the wild and warlike Rakshasas, the 
Asuras and the tawny-coloured Pishachas. The aborigines dwelt in cities 
built of stone, and possessed horses, cattle and chariots. They fought des- 
perately for hearth and home, and the numerous invocations for victory in 
the Vedic hymns prove what difficulties the Aryas had to encounter before 
they finally subdued the darker race. The fierce Indra, who had the power 
of bringing on rain storms, is, with his voice of thunder, his sword of lightning 
and troops of black clouds, invoked to cleave the dark bodies of the. 
“demons,” to crush the hordes of “black skins.” The gods are invoked 
to snap the bowstrings of the enemy. The hymns are full of the 
praises of Vedic warriors and heroes. The mailed warrior is compared 





* Identified as the “ Hafta Hindu” of the Avesta of the Iranians. 
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with the brightness of a cloud, when he advances into the midst of 
the battle-field. The strength of his armour is praised, and his bow is des- 
cribed as doing wonders, “conquering all the regions round.” “The strong 
hoofed steeds utter shrill deighings and with their chariots rush on the 
enemy, trampling them under their hoofs and crushing them to death.” 
The Aryans fought in chariots drawn by horses, The ancient Greeks 
adopted the same mode of fighting and, in the Trojan War, immortalized by 
Homer, which is supposed to have taken place about 1150 B.c., war chariots 
were used. The Aryans had also infantry soldiers who, however, were 
inferior to the charioteers. Besides the war chariots aud the infantry, 
swords,” axes, bows, spears, trumpcters, and standard-bearers are mentioned. 
From the very earliest period the Hindus used the standard as a conspicuous 
object of display in a central position, to excite feelings of chivalrous 
devotion in the minds of the warriors. Trumpets and drums were used to 
excite them to valorous deeds or to convey the orders of commanders. The 
drum, according to the Itig Veda, is the most ancient instrument used by 
the Hindus. It roused the warlike spirit of the warriors, and was thus 
invoked :—“ War drum, fill with your sound both heaven and earth ; and let 
all things fixed or moveable be aware of it ; do thou, who art associated with 
Indra and the gods, drive away our foes to the remotest distance. Sound 
loud against the hostile host: animate our prowess ; thunder aloud, terrify- 
ing the evil-minded ; repel, drum, those whose delight it is to harm us ; thou 
art the first weapon of Indra; inspire us with courage. Recover these our 
cattle, Indra: bring them back; the drum sounds repeatedly as a signal: 
our leaders mounted on their steeds assemble. O Indra, may our warriors, 
riding on their cars, be victorious” In the Rig Veda and the other great 
epics mention is made of the war-ery, the words used being religious sayings, or 
the word jaya (victory) added to the name of the leader, e.g., “jaya tama !” 
“victory to Rama!” or “gayastu Péndiputranam !” ae, “suecess to the 
sons of Pandi!” The use of elephants in war was as yet unknown, though 
inention is made of a tame elephant, the property of an Asfira. 

In their constitution the Aryans of the Indus were not civic. In their 
earlier colonies each father was thg pricst of his own family circle, yet tribal 
sacrifices were presided over by the “ chief of the settlers” (vispatt); and the 
Vedic communities were, by degrees, organized into chieftainships or king- 
doms. Each community looked on its Raja or Prince as its ruler, and obeyed 
him. The Rajas ruled over grama (villages) and pura (fortified habitations). 
The minstrels and priests, who formed part of their retinue, sang glorious 
songs of war and victory. They also offered prayers and sacrifices, and, after 
a victory over the black Dasyus, or a rival prince, composed poems eulogising 
the deeds of the heroes in battle. For their poetical compositions they 
were munificently rewarded by their lords. The rewards were slave women, 
dresses, cows, gold and chariots. One of these priests praises Svanaya, 
son of Bavya, as the “unconquerable Prince who dwells on the Indus.” 

The life of the Aryas in the Panjab was martial and manly. There 
their warlike character developed, and they adapted themselves to the 
conditions of a tropical climate, though they seem never to have forgotten 
their northern home, where, on the heights of the snowy Himalayas and 
behind its stupendous walls, they placed the paradise of their gods and 
heroes. They dug channels for the purpose of irrigating their fields, and 
sowed corn (dhdnd), beans, barley and scsame. They were acquainted 
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*The sword is undoubtedly a very ancient weapon of evar. The first mention found of it 
is in the 34th chapter of Genesis, where Jacob's sons use it against thé? Shechemites. 
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with the arts of spinning and weaving and of working in leather. They 
had among them smiths, carpenters, carriage-makers, ship-builders, gold- 
smiths and other artisans. They possessed some knowledge of navigation; 
they had physicians among them who understood the healing properties 
of eis of which mention 1s made in the Vedic hymns, Frequent mention 
is made of drinking-houses and of dice, of musicians and of dancers. Gaily- 
attired females, with “their hair in four knots,” and dressed in “ beautiful 
garments,” were coveted. Yet monogamy seems to have been the rule, 
and a prince had to content himself with one wife. A maiden could choose 
her husband. She was accounted happy “because she could make choice 
of a husband in the nation.” The marriage ceremony was looked upon with 
solemnity. The husband and wife are described as “rulers of the house.” 

The contrast between the social customs and usages of the ancient 
Aryas and the Hindus of the present day is in some instances striking. 
Woman enjoyed a higher social status in Vedic times than that now accorded 
her. She was termed “the light of the dwelling.” She had the privilege 
of acquiring knowledge, and some of the most cloquent hymns in the 
Vedas are attributed to female authors, ladies and queens. Child-marriage, 
although not absolutely prohibited, was not encouraged. Distinctions of 
caste were unknown, and Brahminism represented a profession, not a dis- 
tinct caste. The Brahminical office, indeed, comprehended a variety of 
avocations, and the members of the fraternity performed military duties, 
carried on mercantile business, or engaged in agriculture at pleasure. The 
Vedas did not teach the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. It was 
firmly believed that the dead went to the regions of heaven to rejoin there 
the heroes who had gone before them, to live with friends who dwelt in 
eternal bliss, and to behold their parents, wives, and children. “Enter 
on the old path in which our forefathers have gone; go to our forefathers; 
there abide with Yama in the highest heaven and prosper among the 
people of Yama;* depart: thou, depart thou to the world of righteous- 
ness; meet the ancients, meet Yama.” Such was the Vedic farewell to 
the dead. An invocation to the god Agni says: “Let him, O Agni, rejoin 
the fathers, for he drew near to thee with the libations of sacrifice.’ Yama 
is then invoked: “Surround him, Yama, with thy protection against 
the hounds who watch for thee, the guardians of thy path, and give him 
health and a painless life.” The next world is described as “imperishable, 
unchangeable, where there is eternal life and splendour, where is the sanc- 
tuary of heaven, where the great waters flow, where there is ambrosia 
(amrita) with peace, joy and delight, and where all wishes and desires are 
fulfilled.” . The Hindu philosophy of successive purgations of the spirit in 
various states of existeuce, till it is absorbed into the essence of the deity, 
was thus unknown in Vedic times, This belief was held by the Druids of 
ancient Britain and by the priests of ancient Egypt. 

The horrible crime of sdéti, or the burning of a widow on the funeral 
pile of her husband, was not sanctioned by the Vedas. On the contrary, 
a widow was exhorted “to return to the world of life,” as she had done her 
duty to her husband. Unlike the Hindus of the present day, the ancient 
Aryas held beef in esteem as an article of food. There were at one time 
beef-eating gods and beef-eating worshippers. Agni, the god of fire, is 
described as “having quickly consumed 300 buffaloes.” The haunts of 
gaura and gavdya (species of cows) are mentioned, whither Indra has 


* Yama is believed to have been the first man who, passing through death, became 
pamor Having seen¢he way to the next world, he conducts people there and acts for them 
as a guide, | : 
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recourse “for the food of the pious.” The Vedas enjoined the ceremony called 
gomedha, or the sacrifice of cattle, and reference to such sacrifice is made 


r) rd . . WwW 
in the Muhabhdrata and Ramdyana.* At the entertainment given to sages 


and friends, a heifer and a cow were slaughtered and the guost was, on 
this account, called goghna, or “ cow-killer.” Professor Colebrook observes, 
in the Asiatic Researches, that “a guest entitled to honourable reception is 
a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, 
or, in short, any one to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied, for 
the purpose of slaying her; whence a guest is denominated gughna, or 
sow-killer.” In ancient Hindu medical works, such as the Charaka 
Sanhita, which dates from about the fifth or sixth century R.c., beef is 
recommended for a woman that is encetnte. In the chapter on food in 
this work, the author recommends that the flesh of cows, buffaloes and 
hogs should not be eaten daily. This clearly shows that beef was then 
used as an article of food, ‘though it was considered too rich to be used 
every day. Fish, curds and barley cakes are likewise prohibited for every- 
day use. The ceremony of sacrificing a cow was called give miryand, 

The Aryan settlers of Iudia wero a spirit-drinking race and indulged 
freely in soma beer and wine or spirit. Sages and saints drank the sweet 
fermented juice of the soma (the haoma of Iran) and made an offering 
of it to the gods. The soma is a plant peculiar to the mountains west 
of India and the Bolan Pass. The wine made from it was of most ancient 
origin; the Aryas offered it to the spirits of the sky, even before they 
had set foot on the land of the Indus. It was an exhilarating liquor, most 
acceptable to the gods. The soma is described in the Vedas as having 
been brought from the summit of the hills by a tamed falcon. Its heal- 
ing qualities are praised; it was believed to prolong life, and it inspired 
the sacred songs of the minstrels. 


Like the ancient Aryans of Iran, the Aryans of India buried their’ 


dead. The bow, the symbol of honour, bravery and lordship, was taken 
out of the hand of the corpse and a wall of separation erected between 
it and the circle of relations and friends present at the burial. “ We here 
and thou there,” said the living;,“ we sct this wall of separation for those 
who live, that no one may hasten to that goal; they must cover death 
with this rock and Jive a hundred autumns.” Among the fire-worshippers 
of Iran the custom of burial gave way to the exposure of dead bodies on 
the mountains, and in the “ towers of silence,” where they became a prey to 
the birds. The modern Hindus of India burn their dead. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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[Pree the Aryans had migrated into the regions of the Yamuna (Jumna) and 

the Ganges, they colonized extensive districts and founded large cities in 
their newly acquired territory. The period of their immigration into 
that fertile country is fixed at about 1500 Bc. It brought with it more 
arduous tasks than had occupied the Vedic heroes in the land of the Panjab. 
They not only had to contend against the old population, but they also 
became involved in wars, among themselves, for the acquisition of the best 
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territories. In these contests for sovereign power, the immigrants attached 
themselves to their respective leaders or chiefs, and thus large commu- 
nities or nations were formed. Successful leaders found themselves in 
possession of extensive territories and became the acknowledged rulers of 
the people inhabiting those dominions. Petty chieftainships merged, in the 
course of time, into comparatively powerful sovereignties, and in the long 
periods of peace which followed, and in which the conquerors applied them- 
selves diligently to the task of organizing the subdued territories, the caste 
system began to be developed. Preéminent over all other castes were 
the Brahmins,* who acted as councillors at the courts of different sove- 
reigns. ‘They also acted as minstrels and priests at sacrifices, and sang 
the sacred hymns which caused the gods to descend. The Brahmin was con- 
sidered nobler than all the rest of mankind.f He gained a supremacy alike 
over the king and the people. The predominance of the Brahmin over all the 
other castes creates a new era in the history of the Hindus. Their system 
of philosophy was prevalent about the year 800 B.c., when the dynasty 
of Pradyotas ruled the kingdom of Magadha on the south bauk of the 
Ganges. The land between the Yamuna and the Ganges was called the 
Brahmarshidesa, or “land of the Holy Sages.” Here lived the two great 
ancient Hindu nations, the Kurds and the Pandtisy immortalized by the 
songs of the Mahdbharata, and here were Hastinapura, lndraprastha, Krish- 
napura, holy cities of ancient fame. 

Next “to the sacerdotal class, or Brahmins, were the Shatrias, or the 
military, who protected the people, the Vaisyas, or workers, who tended the 
herds, tilled the fields and carried on trade, and the Stdras, or servile 
class, the remnants of the vanquished aborigines, who served the three other 
orders in menial capacities. The Brahmins were the first-born order ; 
they were nearer to Brahma, or the Holy Spirit, than the others, That 
the human race might be multiplied, Brahma caused the Brahmins to be 
created from his mouth, the Shatrias from his arm, the Vaisyas from his 
thighs, and the Sudras from his feet. The Shatrias were to carry the 
sword. They were also called Rajnaya, or Rajbansis, which means “ connected 
with the royal dynasty,” and are now represented by a class of people known 
as Jidjputs (of royal descent). The Vaisyas by degrees mingled with the 
other classes and have now almost disappeared as a distinct sect. 

The Brahmins secured their social supremacy by a compilation of 
customary laws known as the Code of Manu. According to Duncker, this 
(Code was put together about 600 B.c., though others assign toit a much later 
date. ‘lhe doctrine of monotheism is recognised throughout the Institutes 
of Manz. It enjoins a true knowledge of “one Supreme Being” whose 
nature is thus described in the opening passage :— 


“This (7.e., the universe) existed only in darkness, imperceptible, indefinable, 
undiscovered, undiscoverable, as though it were wholly innnersed in sleep. 

“Then the self-existing Power, Himself undiscerned, but making this world disc ern- 
ible, with five elements and other principles, appeared, with undiminished glory dispel- 
ling the gloom. 

“He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence eludes the external organs, 
who has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, even He, the soul of all beings, 
whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ He having willed to produce various beings from His own Divine substance, first, 
with a thought created the waters and placed in them a productive seed. 

“That became an egg, bright as gold, blazing like a luminary with a thousand 
beams, and in that egg He was born himself, Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. 
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_ “Brahmin, from the root brak (to grow) means one who elevates or causes to grow or 
increase. It signifies tae ideal unfon of all that is sacred and divine. 
t+ Mahabharata. | | 
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. “The waters are called Mird because they were the production of Nard (the spirit of 
God). and since they were His firat (ayana) place of motion, He ie hence called 
Narayana (moving upon the waters), 

“From that which is, the firat cause, not the object of sense, existing, not existing, 


without beginning or end, was produced the Divine Male, famed in all worlds under 
the appellation of Brahma. | | 


“Tn that eg8 the Great Power sat inactive a whole year, at the close of which, simply 
by an effort of mind, he caused the egg to divide itself. | 
“ And from its two divisions he framed the heaven and the earth; in the midst 
of the subtle ether, the eight regions and the permanent recoptacle of the-waters. 
“From the Supreme Soul he drew forth mind, existing substantially, though un- 


rveived, by sense, immaterial ; and consciousness, the imterna) monitor, the ruler,” 
&e., &c.* , eens 
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Such are the Hindu conceptions of the mysteries of the universe, of the 
Supreme Being and of ourselves. They are held to contain infallible dogmas 
of divinity, the profoundest maxims of truth. 

The Hindu literature has given birth to two noble epic poems, the 
Ramdyana and the Muhdbhdrata, The incidents related in the former refer 
to a period abouf 1000 zc, but the compilation belongs to a later date. 
The reputed author is a poet named Valmiki. The subject treated of is the 
invasion of Ceylon by Rama, king of Awadh, whose wife, Sita, had been 
abducted by Rawan, the aboriginal or demon prince of Ceylon, A great 
fight took place and Sita was rescued. 

The venerable epic, Mahabharata, deals with a period about 1200 B.c. 
The composition is ascribed to a sage named Wasaya,t who lived in the 
second century before Christ. It describes the great war between the 
Pandfs, or the people of the suria (solar) race, then represented by their 
king Yudishtir and the Kurds, or men of the chandra (lunar) race, headed 
by their king Dhritarashtra. The capital of the Pandis was Indraprastha 
(Delhi), on the banks of the Yamuna, and that of the Kurds, Hastinapur 
on the Ganges. Yudishtir claimed the kingdom of his rival, and to decide 
the dispute all the chiefs of the lunar race were marshalled oa the plains 
of Kurfakshetra, near Drishadvati, the modern Thancsar, a_battle-field 
which, in after times. so often decided the fate of the combatants for the 
Empire of India. The beautiful, steadfast hero, Krishna, who, in his youth, 
dancing among the rustics, captivated at once milkmaids and princesses 
by his skill in music, sided with the Pandus. Fifty royal leaders and 
many tributary and allied princes from the Indus to the Narbdda, and 
from the bases of the Himalayas to Bengal and Behar, assembled on the 
field of battle. The whole of Hindostan proper breathed war. Yudishtir, 
with his armies, advanced to the battle-field, clad in garments of yellow 
and gold, and took his seat in his state carriage. He was followed by the 
long-armed Bhima, with his flashing looks and knitted brows, and holding 
in his hand an iron club, wrought with gold, and brave Arjuna, who carried 
a great bow with an ape on his banner. As the great armies met, 
Bhishma, a Kurd general, waving his banner from his golden chariot 
on the opposite side, cried to his warriors: “To-day the gates of heaven 
are opened for the brave; go ye the way by which your fathers and 
ancestors have gone to heaven by following gloriously. Would ye rather 
end life on a sick bed in pain? Only on field should a Shatria 
(soldier) fall.” He then blew his horn, and the armies rushed upon each 
other. Fearful was the slaughter which ensued. The battle-field was strewn 





'* Sir William Jones’ Works, vol. iii. eer 
+ Wasaya is a term signifying compiler. Some think itis not a proper name, and if this 
theory be correct, the real name of the author, or authors,*is open tgdoubt. ; 
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with the dead. The “harnessed elephants”” became unmanageable, and, iu 
their fury, dragged the warriors from their chariots. The contending 
armies poured showers of arrows upon each other, the painted shields of 
hide were perforated, and the warriors engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, like 
“ maddened tigers.” The battle raged with great fury for eighteen days, and 
the result was the total defeat of the Kurds. All their great generals, 
including the veteran soldier, Bhishma, were slain and their army anni- 
hilated, The victors shouted, and blew their horns for joy. Immense 
treasures in gold, silver, precious stones, rich stuffs, skins and slave girls fell 
into their hands. The vanquished and aged king, Dhritarashtra, retired into 
the forests of the Ganges, with his wife Gandhari, and there perished in the 
flames. The Pandus made their triumphant entry into Hastinapur, where 
Yudishtir, having seated himself on the throne, received the homage of the 
conquered kings. A great sacrifice of horses was offered in which all the 
allied princes took part. Arjuna then conquered for Yudishtir the 
Sindhavas, or regions of the Indus, and the Gandharas (Kandahar), the 
country beyond that river.” Yudishtir reigned for tharty-six years and 
then died. . 

Such is the story of the Muahdbharata, or “Great War.” At the con- 
clusion of the epic we are told: “What the Brahmin is to the rest of 
mankind, the cow to other quadrupeds, the ocean to the pool, such is the 
Mahébhdrata in comparison with all other histories.”* Readers and hearers 
of this book are said to have their home in heaven and all their sins are 
forgiven. | 

In the Dhammapadam, an ancient hook on Hindu law, mention is made 
of the “noble Sindhu horses.” The horses bred on the banks of the Indus 
were considered the best in India. The Ramdéyana mentions the nation of 
the Kaikeyas, occupying the upper course of the Iravati (Ravi) and Vipasa 
(Bids), The King of the Kaikeyas was known by the title Asvapati, or the 
“Lord of Horses.” He flourished in the fourth century B.c., and his metro- 
polis is called Girivraja in the Ldmdyana. On the left bank of the Indus 
was the great city of Taxila, invaded in the same century by Alexander of 
Macedon. The laws of the Brahmins prevailed in those regions, and the duty 
of executing criminals and burying the dead was performed by the Chandalas, 
or aborigines. ' 

The Brahmins of the Ganges looked on the people of the Panjab, 
their ancient home, with scorn. They called them Palikus, 1.e., “ excluded,” 
and Vratyas, or “heretics.” © Their women,” said they, “ wandered through 
the streets and fields adorned with garlands, intoxicated and undraped. 
With cries like the neighing of horses, they run to the bathing places.” 
These remarks are, however, much exaggerated and show the arrogance 
of the Brahmins of the Ganges, who thus wished to ignore the common 
link between themselves aud the Hindu tribes of the Panjab. All the 
accounts given of the Panjdb by Western writers unite in bearing testimony 
to the fact that, in the second half of the third century Bc. the 
Brahmin philosophy was predominant in the country of the five rivers. 
The country was thickly inhabited. It was divided into a number of 
principalities governed by warlike princes and noble families, There were 
superintendents of cantons and chiefs of cities and districts. There were 
also free nations possessing fortified towns, and they could alone bring armies 
of 50,000 into the field. They possessed cities in which 70,000 men could 
be kept prisoners of war. Both the princes and the free nations possessed 
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war elephants and chariots. Their cities were surrounded by brick and 
stone walls and towers. According to Megasthenes, somo of the cities 
were fortified with broad and deep trenches, filled with water from rivers, 
The most powerful of these kingdoms was Kashmir, which extended to the 
land of Abbisara. The country between the upper course of tho Vitasta 
(Bias) and the Asikni (Chinab) was governed by the royal dynasti@s of the 
Pauravas. 

The splendour of the kings and princes is described by the Greeks in 
glowing terms. They lived in sumptuous palaces, adorned with gardens 
and terraces, and were surronnded with women-servants and Wody-guards. 
Their robes glittered with gold and jewels. Even the soles of their shoes 
were wrought with gold. In their ears they wore rings adorned with jewels 
of great size and brilliancy. Their necks were encircled with strings of 
pearls, and they adorned their arms and chests with shining jewels, The 
golden staff was the symbol of royalty. Their commands were conveyed in 
writing and stamped with an ivory seal. No one was admitted to an 
audience of the king without a present. People shewed him the greatest 
reverence, they knelt before him and even prayed to him, as they did to the 
Deity. Happy and fortunate events, such as the wiuning of a battle, the 
birth of a royal child, the offering of a sacrifice, marriage, visits from 
illustrious guests, &., were announced to the citizens by the ringing of bells. 
On such occasions the streets were thoroughly cleaned, and flowers and 
garlands hung along them; tho roads were sprinkled with sandal water, 
decked with banners, bunches of flowers and umbrellas, and lined with jars, 
placed at proper distances, in which frankincense and other perfuincs were 
burnt. 

The king had a numerous scraglio and the influence of the women was 
great. Anyone daring to cast a look on the king’s wife was forthwith 
dispatched. The king took great care of his life and guarded himself 
agaiust conspiracies, which were common. Only women purchased from 
their fathers were trusted for this work, and the king was waited upon 
by this guard of Amazons. They prepared his food, attended his table, 
brought wine for him and conducted him to the sleeping apartment. Ile 
never ventured to sleep during fhe day and, to defeat plots against his life, 
constantly chauged his bedchamber at night. His wives did not leave 
him, even while hunting, aud were, in their turn, guarded by the viragos. 
These argus-eyed women rode, some on chariots, some on elephants and some 
on horses gorgeously equipped. They were armed with weapons of various 
kinds, as if they were going to war.* The king hunted in enclosures and 
discharged arrows froma platform, two or three armed women standing by 
his side. He was similarly accompanied by women in war, The king never 
left his palace except to go to war, or to the chase, to offer sacrifice, or to attend 
a festival, The sight of his equipage was grand and imposing. First, 
came the kettle-drummers and the blowers of shells. They were followed by 
elephants with gold and silver trappings, chariets, drawn each by four horses, 
and some with stout and beautiful oxen yoked to them. Then came the 
soldiers, handsomely equipped and followed by a procession of trays con- 
taining the royal robes, gold and silver utensils set with emeralds and 
precious stones, water-basins, chairs, tables, &c. These were followed 
by lions, tigers, panthers, buffaloes and other wild beasts, some in large iron 
cages, others bound and borne in vehicles and wagons. After these were 
. carried, on four-wheeled wagons, live trees, on which were domesticated birds, 
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_.* The Sakuntala describes. Rajé Dushyanta as atteyded in the chase by Yavana women 
with bows in their hands and wearing garlands of flowers.— M’Crif#Ale. 
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parrots, pigeons, peacocks and other birds valued for the sweetness of 
their voices or the beauty of their plumage. The king, gorgeously robed, sat 
on his elephant, or in his state carriage, amid sweet odours and clouds of 
perfume, surrounded by crowds of women, spearmen being ranged outside 
the circle. Courtiers and ministers, attended by bans of musicians, 
followed. The way was marked off with ropes,.and it was death to pass 
within this limit. | 
Megasthenes, who was sent on an embassy by Seleukos Nikator to 
Sandrakottos (Chandragupta), the king of the Prasii, whose capital was 
Palibothra (Patna), has given a vivid account of India. He is believed 
to have visited tha country between 302 and 288 Bc. According to 
Clinton, he visited India a little before 302 nc. From the mimute 
accounts he has given, in his Travels, of the rivers of Kabul and the 
Panjab, it is clear that he passed through those countries ana lived in them. 
He describes the people as skilled in the arts. The soil produced every 
species of fruit and vegetable known to cultivation, while in the ground 
were found numerous veins of all sorts of metals—gold, silver, copper, 


_. Iron, tin, &c., of which ornaments, utensils, and implements of war were 
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made. Both Megasthenes and Arrian, who wrote an account of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander in Ionic, speak of two Indian harvests, one in the 
winter season, when, as in other countries, the sowing of wheat, barley 
and pulse took place, and the other in summer, when cotton, millet, se- 
samum, and rice were sown. “India,” writes Megasthenes, “has never been 
visited by famine, and scarcity in the supply of edible grains has never 
been felt.” Those engaged in agriculture were not disturbed by wars. 
They carried on their work of husbandry unmolested, and cultivated lands 
were not ravaged or trampled under foot by victorious armies. Agricul- 
ture was held sacred, and husbandmen, being regarded as public bene- 
factors, were protected from all injury. They were, in consequence, not 
provided with weapons of war, and were exempt from all military duties 
or other State business. | 

Slavery was unknown to the Hindus, and their law ordained that no 
one among them should be wholly subject to the will of another. The sages 
conducted the sacrifices and celebrated the obsequies of the dead. They 
regulated the calendar and appointed propitious dates for sacrifices and 
public festivals. In the beginning of each year the king convened a 
great assembly of these sages, at which they predicted the fortunes of 
the State, the events, good or bad, of the year, stating whether it would 
bring copious rains or be dry, and whether it would be healthy or unhealthy. 
Both the king and the people took measures according to these predictions. 
If a philosopher erred in his predictions, no punishment awaited him 
for the first two failures, but anyone who erred three times was bound 
to preserve absolute silence for the rest of his life. No power on earth 
could induce a man condemned to silence to utter a single word. 

According to the Greeks, the manners of the Indians were simple, and 
they lived frugally, never tasting wine except at sacrifices. The rich loved 
finery and wore ornaments and garments worked in gold and jewels. 
Truth and virtue were held in esteem. The people were honest in trade 
and seldom went to law. Theft was of very rare occurrence, and houses 
and property were generally left unguarded. They trusted each other in lend- 
ing money, and did not require seals or witnesses to attest such transactions, 


“nor was security wanted. Money was not put out on usury. If anyone 


failed to recover money or a deposit, he never had recourse to a law suit, 
but simply blamed himself for trusting a knave and bore the. loss with 
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equanimity. Mutilation was punished with mutilation, in addition to the 
cutting off of the culprit’s hand, but anyone who deprived an artisan 
of an eye or a hand was put to death. Perjury was punished with the loss 
of a hand or a foot, and for heinous crimes the offenders were flayed by 
the king’s orders. Another punishment, considered infamous to the last 
degree, was shaving the head. 

The Greeks extol the Indians’ love of justice. Their magistrates and judges 
were conscientious and administered equal justice. The king himsclf paid 
great attention to the dispensing of justice and sometimes spent the whole day 
in hearing and deciding cases. While he was so engaged, four attendants 
rubbed him with cylinders of wood, or ebony rollers, this being the 
favourite mode of exercising the body. 

The Indigns, we are told, married many wives. A wifo was purchased 
for a yoke of oxen, and, notwithstanding the low price, she was faithful aud 
chaste. Women were also given as prizes to competitors who excelled in archery, 
wrestling, boxing, running or any other manly exercise. 

Megasthenes condemns, in the Indians, the want of fixed hours for 
meals and the practice of partaking of food alone. This, however, only 
shows their attention to business and their disregard for personal case and 
convenience. Their not eating in public was apparently due to the re- 
strictions of caste, which had obtained a firm footing in the country before 
the Greek invasion. 

According to Strabo, the government of the country was carried on by 
means of officers whose functions were distinct. These were the civil 
aud the military. The former included collectors of land-taxes, surveyors 
of lands, superintendents of markets, who also supervised weights and 
measures, overseers of cities and superintendents of ferries and of irrigation 
canals. There were officers appointed to supervise artisans, such as black- 
siniths, carpenters, miners and sawyers; officers to superintend trade, 
commerce, manufactured articles and industrial arts; officers who received 
reports of births aud deaths, and officers who superintended roads. A 
pillar was set up at every ten stadia to show distances. In the great epics 
mention is made of urban roals, as being wide and spacious, and lined on 
either side with the shops of traders and merchants and with private houses 
of great beauty and elegance. The streets were watered, to lay the dust, 
and were cleansed of rubbish. In the Ramayana mention is made of a 
grand trunk road from Oudh to the Panjab, All this is proof that the ancient 
Hindus led a settled and civilized life. 

Due attention was paid to the comfort of foreigners, and special officers 
were appointed to accommodate them. They are, however, described as 
careful in keeping a watch over the action of strangers. 

The military department consisted of officers, foot soldiers and cha- 
rioteers, The foot soldiers carried bows as tall as a man. The 
arrow was discharged by placing one end of the bow on the ground, 
holding it fast by the tocs of the foot and drawing the string backwards, 
An arrow shot by an Indian archer pierced, according to Arrian, the 
strongest shield and the hardest breastplate. In his left hand the soldier 
carried a buckier made of hide. All were armed with swords, though 
some wielded javelins. Cavalrymen carried lances and bucklers of small 
size on the left arm. There were chariots and war elephants, In 


..the former sat the charioteer and two ‘fighting men beside him. 


A war elephant carried a driver and three warriers armed with bows 
and arrows. The chariots were profusely, decorated. In the Rig Veda 
mention is frequently made of “gglden chariots.” This may be due 
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to a lively fancy and poetical imagery, but there is no doubt that the 
chariots of Vedic times were embellished in a manner befitting the owner's 
rank, The HKdmayana and the Mahdabhdrata, which are of a later date, 
speak of pearl fringes and jewelled decorations for the chartots of great men. 

Tho golden cars. = ‘The description of ancient Indian cars in the Purdnas is still more fulsome. 
Savitri is described in the Rig Veda. as “ mounted on his high standing chariot 
decorated with many kinds of golden ornaments and furnished with golden 
yokes.” The “bountiful Indra” is thanked for “the gift of a golden chariot.” 
{fe is invoked to bestow “ handsome golden chariots.” A “golden seat,” “ golden 
reins,” “ golden shafts,’ “ golden axles,’ and “golden wheels” are talked of 
repeatedly. The passion for chariots does not seem to bave been a 
characteristic peculiar to the ancient Hindus. The Assyrians had painted 
and highly embellished chariots, Fifteen centuries before Christ, the 
Egyptians obtained chariots, completely covered with ornaments and inlaid 
with gold, from the Mesopotamians. A great number of chariots were 
employed for military purposes. Every battalion of 450 foot soldiers had, 
according to Amarakosha, 81 cars and 243 horses. : 


_ The art of war as Horace Hayman Wilson and Gustav Oppert have written excellent 
. known tv the ancient ‘i , Z 
Hindus. treatises on the art of war as known to the ancient Hindus. The work 


written by the latter on the weapons, army organization and political 
maxims of the ancient Hindus, derives its information from two ancient 
Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakusika of Vaisampayana and the Sukranite 
of Usanas, or Sukracérya. Vaisampayana is introduced in the Niteprakasika 
as communicating at Taksasila in the Panjab to King Janamyaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, or the art of using the bow, the peculiarities 
of the weapon aud all particulars connected with war and the administration 
of the country. 
The officers of the The troops of the ancient Hindus were commanded by generals, who were 
bis mostly the king’s ministers. The crown prince was generally next in 
command to the king, and all received their pay regularly every month. 
The crown prince received 5,000 varvas* a month; the commander-in-chief 
drew 4,000 varvas. The first charioteer, the atirutha, was usually a royal 
prince, who received 8,000 varvas a1 month; the maharath«a 2,000 varvas, 
The Hindus connect their weapons and arms with metaphysical causes, and 
& supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. ‘ 
whe dianont Aceves According to Professor Oppert, the aucient Hindus were acquainted 
and gunpowder. with the use of firearms and gunpowder. They had war machines made of 
metal or stone, out of which they hurled iron and lead balls at their 
enemies, These were doubtless discharged by means of gunpowder. The 
ancient Indians were great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. The Arabs, who, in old times, maintained active commercial inter. 
course with India, received their earliest gunpowder supply from that country 
and made some improvements on the original manufacture. M. Langhs, 
in a paper read in the French Institute in 1798, contended very strongly 
that gunpowder was invented in India, and the same opinion was put 
forward by Beckmann, in 181], in his History of Inventions and Discoveries. 
Colonel Tod says, in his Annals of Rdjastén: “ We have in the poems of 
the Hindu poet Chand frequent indistinct notices of firearms, especially 
the malgola, or tube ball.” When Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni fought 
Anandpal, Raj& of Léhore, in 1008, cannon (tope) and muskets (tufung) 
were, according to Farishta, employed by the Sultan. In the apocryphal, . 





* The varva was an anciént gold coin {ashraji), All the higher officers of State were paid 
in gold currency, which is proof of the abuneance of gold in India in ancient times. | 
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letter which Alexander wrote to Aristotle, he described “the frightful dangers 
to which his armies were exposed in India when the enemy hurled upon 
them flaming thunderbolts.” 

The Sanskrit work Sukraniti, previously referred to, states that “the 
wall of a King’s fortress is always guarded by sentinels, is provided with 
uns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong bastions, with proper 
oopholes and ditches.” In another passage of the Sukranitt it is stated 
that the royal watchmen who are on duty about the palace carry firearms. 
The Kamauclukiya, acknowledged as one of the earliest works on Nitisastra, 
says that “confidential agents remaining near the king should rouse him 
by stratagems, gun-firing and other means, when he is indulging in drinking- 
bouts, among women, or gambling.” From this Professor Oppert concludes 
that the practice of firing guns as signals was in vogue among the ancicut 
Hindus. The word firearm is literally in Sanskrit agniaster, a weapon of 
fire. There is no doubt that gunpowder was known in both China and 
India at periods far beyond all investigation. 

There were also the commissariat aud naval departments. The former 
superintended the transport of the accoutrements of war, military re- 
quisites and provisions for soldiers by means of bullock-trains, horses, camels, 
&c. The latter codperated with the admiral of the fleet. Private persons 
were prohibited from keeping elephants, which were considered the property 
of the State. 

The Hindus dressed in a cotton shirt reaching below the knee and half- 
way between it and the ankle. Over this was thrown a mantle, folded 
round the sboulders and fastened under the right shoulder. The lower part 
of the body was covered with a cloth reaching to the middle of the leg. 
This was the common dhotf. Rich people wore necklaces, earrings of gold 
and ivory, and bracelets. They rode in chariots drawn by four horses, and 
it was considered undignified to ride on horseback without a retinuo. 
Attendants followed, holding umbrellas over them, and everything was done 
to give their processions an imposing and picturesque appearance. Men 
allowed their beards to grow and dyed them a varicty of colours, red, green, 
dark-blue and purple. The womea were draped; they wore no tight-fitting 
garments, ‘They stained their hands and feet with henna, sandal and lac. 
Their eyebrows and foreheads were coloured with musk; their hair adorned 
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with flowers. All wore ornaments aud jewels, differing in value according 


to the means of the wearer. 

Religious ascetics are often speken of by the Greek writers. They lived 
in woods, clothed themselves with the bark of trees, and subsisted on leaves 
or wild fruit. They abstained from all pleasures and remained motionless 
for days together, till the joints became perfectly rigid, or till the nails 
grew through the palms of the hands and out at the back. Kings came 
to them and begged their intercession with the gods, in affairs of State or 
in matters connected with themselves. 
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pa Hindus of the present day in the Panjdb do not materially differ 


from their re oats in other parts of Iydia, though there can be no 
doubt that, as regards religious rites and observances, some changes have 
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taken place among them. The whole of their system of theology is 
professedly founded on the Vedas, and the great objects of worship in 
the Mantras are Indra, or the firmament, Surya, the god of the sun, 
Soma, the god of the moon, and the gods of fire, air, water, earth, the 
atmosphere and spirits. The elements and planets are personified. We 
remember how the Aryans of the Panjéb, in their struggle with the abori- 
ginal tribes, invoked the gods for help. Indra, the god of heaven, thunder, 
lightning, storms and rain, destroyed the towers and fortresses of their 
enemies. The warriors in the land of the Indus were urged to follow the 
victorious chariot of Indra. Indra was invoked to raise up the souls of 
the warriors, to be with them when the banners of war waved, and to give 
them supremacy over the black skins. The stature of Mitra, the highest 
god of light, transcended the sky. He “sustained heaven and earth,” “ his 
glory spread beyond earth” and “with never closing eyes, he looked down 
on all creatures.” Varuna was the god of the life-giving water which 
sprung from the heavens. Agni, the god of fire, “warmed everything 
with a glance.” The Vedas taught belief in “one Supreme Power,” “the 
Sclf-existing Power,” “ He whom the mind alone can perceive.” By degrees 
the worship of deified heroes was inculcated, and numberless inferior gods 
were introduced. About the tenth century of the Christian era, however, 
these notions about the Deity seem to have undergone a matcrial change, 
and the Hindu worship has been since chiefly confined to Shiva, Vishnu, 
Sakti and a few other gods. Rama, the champion of the famous epic poem, 
Ramayana, Krishna and other heroes emanating from Vishnu, are worshipped 
as gods. | 

Tt may be interesting to give here a brief sketch of the characteristics 
of the principal Hindu gods now worshipped. 

Brahma, the grandfather of the gods and of the human race, is the 
chief person of the Trinity, representing the creating, the preserving and 
the destroying principles, the three mighty forces by which nature works 
her miracles. He is represented in the form of a man with four faces of 
gold, dressed in white and riding on a goose. He holds a wand in one 
hand and a dish for charity in the other. He is the possessor of the most 
spacious heaven, “the beauties of which could not be described even in 
two hundred years,” | 

Indra, who was so much dreaded and flattered by the ancient Aryans, 
is now most frequently worshipped by women. He is regarded as the 
generous bestower of sons, riches, houses and different kinds of pleasure 
in this world and the next. 

- Shiva, “the destroyer,” “the prince of death and god of war,” is 
represented, sometimes, with five faces and four arms, and, at others, in the 
natural form of a man, but with an additional eye. He is adorned with a 
necklace of skulls, and is propitiated as the enemy of mankind. He dances 
over mangled corpses and drinks blood from the skulls of the slain. Festivals 
are annually held in his honour, at which horrible ceremonies of self-inflicted 
torture are performed ; such as piercing the tongue, inserting pieces of wood 
into the wound and such like rites. Heis the husband of the goddesses 
Durga and Kali. 

Vishnu, “the preserver,” is represented in the form of a black man 
with four arms, one of which holds a club, another a shell, the third 
a wheel and the fourth a water-lily. His garments are yellow, and “he 
rides on an animal half man and half bird. He is the household god and 
has power to: remeve famify misfortunes. He is the lord of two wives 
Lakhshmi, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, and Saraswati, the 
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goddess of learning. Lakhshmi is dressed in yellow garments. She sits 
on a snake, rides on a bird; her dwelling is in water, but she is constantly 
moving, and never remains in one place. 

Ganesh, represented by a corpulent man, with his elephant head and 
four hands, sits on a rat. He is the son of the goddess Durga. He has 
power over civil matters. Go to a banker’s and you will find the image 
of Ganesh painted on the door; go to a bania’s shop and the figure 
of Ganesh, on a prominent part of the wall, will be the first object to 
attract your eye. All men of business keep his image as an emblem of 
protection. Letters are commenced in his name; a person, when beginning 
to read, first salutes him, and the title pages of account books are decorated 
with his likeness in satfron. A traveller, when stepping out of his house 
to undertake a journey, invokes Ganesh in the words: “O thou who 
solvest every difficulty, make my journey successful.” 

The goddess Durga is represented as having ten arms, with which 
she holds many instruments of war. She is the great destroyer of giants, 
and with that object took many births. She is also called Sati and Parvati, 
and festivals in her honour are very popular. 

K4li is another lady famous for her military exploits. She is quite 
worthy of her husband Shiva, being represented as a black Medusa, with 
snakes for hair and every characteristic of horror and dread. She once 
obtained a victory over a certain giant, and was so much pleased that 
she danced till the earth shook to its foundations, and many were killed. 
Finding, then, that her own husband, Shiva, was among the dead, she 
was struck with horror, put out her tongue to an enormous length and 
remained motionless as a statue, in which attitude she is represented. 

Saraswati, the goddess of learning, is represented as a white woman. 
She stands on a water-lily and plays on the Iute. She has the special 
gift of making men learned and eloquent, and festivals are held in her 
honour with great rejoicings. 

Among the terrestrial gods may be mentioned Krishna, the famous 
piper, who enchanted alike milkmaids and princesses, While only a boy 
of eight, he puzzled the gods of"heaven, who, becoming angry with the 
villagers, had sent terrible storms of hail, rain and wind against them. 
Men and cattle were dying, when the hero picked up the sacred mountain 
Goverdhan and held it like an umbrella over the heads of the villagers 
and their cattle, thus saving their lives. He flirted with sixteen thousand 
milkmaids at once. This prodigious character was accidentally killed by 
an arrow which struck him while sitting under a tree. He 1s regarded, 
not merely as an incarnation, but as Vishnu himself, and is worshipped 
by all wealthy Hindus and by nearly all the women. 

Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, is the hero of the epic poem 
Ramdyana. Ram signifies “happy” or “he who makes happy.” The name 
of this deity is intimately connected with the Hindu conception of divine 
power, and it is from him that the Hindu salutation, “Ram Ram !” meaning 
“happiness,” or “may you be happy,” is derived. He is credited with 
many adventures with Hanumin, the monkey-god. 

The Dhanurveda, or the knowledge of weapons and arms, personified as 
a, deity, is credited with possessing four feet, eight arms and three eyes, 
In his four right hands he holds a thunderbolt (vajra), a sword (khadga), 
a bow (dhanii) and a discus (cakra), and in his four left arms a hundred 
killer (sataghni), a club (goda), a spear (sula), and a battle-axe (paltisa). 
His crest is provided with charms; his body is pdlity ; his armour is a spell ; 
his heart represents charms and spells; his 4wo earrings are weapons and 
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missiles ; his ornaments are war tactics; his eyes are yellow; he is girt with 
the garland of victory and he rides on a bull. 

The Hindus, pacific both by creed and habit, seem to have taken their 
notions of the Deity from the awe inspired in their minds by things grand or 
uncommon in the universe, by anything terrifying or strikingly beautiful and 
attractive, or by anything eminently useful. This accounts for their worship 
of the sun, the moon, the stars and other heavenly bodies, of animals, birds, 
trees and rivers, Brahmins are fed in honour of Surajdevata, and people 
abstain from eating salt, or from setting milk to make butter, on Sundays. 
The pious Hindu, while bathing in the sunlight, invariably throws a handful 
of water in the direction of the sun to cool and refresh the god. The lion, the 
king of the forest, is worshipped; so are serpents. The elephant, which 
possesses a gigantic form, is worshipped; but the camel, in spite of its size, is 
denied this honour, apparently because it does not possess the bulk, or 
the magnificence and grace which form the principal features of its massive, 
dark-skinned brother. The beautiful peacock is an object of reverence, and 
its plumes form fans for gods and kings alike. The pztpal and bor trees are 
worshipped owing to their great size and the shade they afford to travellers. 


Their roots are supplied with water, which is supposed to quench infallibly 


the thirst of departed relatives and friends in the world unseen. The monkey 
is worshipped under the name of Hanimdn. Hani in Sanskrit means cheek- 
bone. The monkey falling from the sun’s orbit broke his cheek-bone, and 
was called Hanuimdn, or the monkey-god. He isimmortal and can give long 
life to men, hence he is worshipped on birthdays. 

The Jarger rivers of India are the objects of great veneration. With 
the ancient Aryans the Scindhus was “the far-famed bestower of wealth.” 
With the modern Hindus, Jamnaji, or Lady Jamna, and Gangamai, or 
Mother Ganges, represented as female deities, are the chief objects of 
adoration. Brahmins are fed in honour of the Lady Jamna. The Purdnas 
are loud in their praises of Mother Ganges. She 1s believed to have her source 
in heaven, whither her waters finally return, after purifying the souls of men 
upon earth. Her mercies and gifts are boundless, and her virtues and good 
attributes beyond conception. Bathe in her waters, and all your sins, however 
heinous, are washed away. Touch them and you are purified. Meditate on 
them, from however great a distance, and you are sure to obtain instant relief 
from your trouble. The very sight, the very name, the very thought of 
“Ganga,” carries with it incalculable blessings. IJtis meritorious to die within 
sight of the Ganges. Sick persons are taken to its banks, that they may 
breathe their last by the holy stream and thereby pave the way to heaven. It 
is the great repository of the bones of the dead. JTfrom great distances the 
bones of Hindus are carried to the river and thrown into the holy waters for 
the benefit of the souls of the dead. The annual fair of Hardwar is held on 
its banks during the first fortnight of April, when thousands of votaries flock 
from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred stream and wash away their sins. 

The cow is the object of the profoundest veneration, and the Dhartimai, or 
Mother Earth, a most honoured deity. When acow is milked the first stream 
is allowed to fall on the ground as an offering to the goddess. Before wine or 
medicine is taken, a few drops are sprinkled on the ground in her honour. 
The custom seems to have been the same among the ancient Persians, as 
the following couplet of the celebrated poet, Hafiz of Shiraz, shews :— 


Ml,2 wes de x whe Sf} 
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“When you partake of wine throw a handful on the ground, 
For no harm can result from a sin which benefits others.” 
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Certain pools and tanks are considered sacred and are celebrated places of 
pilgrimage. | 

Snake worship is very prevalent in the Panjab, and the festival of Ndg 
Panchmi is observed in honour of the snake deity. In Kuli many tem- 
ples are dedicated to the ndg, or serpent, to whom are attributed divine 
powers.” In the upper Bids valley there are temples dedicated solely 
to serpents. The deoddr (from deva, divine, and ddr, remedy) tree 
is worshipped in the hills of Kuli and oblations are offered before it. The 
dcity is propitiated by the offer of a piece of iron. It cures diseases in .per- 
s8ns and cattle, protects the flocks of shepherds and gives good crops to 
husbandmen. The jand tree, the product of arid lands, is the “ Mother Jand” 
which blesses people with children. It is presented with wreaths of flowers, 
fanned and pressed with both hands for hours together, that the kind mother 
may be propitiated. A marriage procession must go to her, to offer benedic- 
tions, if the kind mother is not far. If at a distance, she has yet power to 
make men and women happy. The astonished spectator may often find a 
Hindu girl, in the Jhang and Multdn districts, standing before the jandi 
mother with downcast and tearful eyes, praying in musical tones: “ Janda 
de wadde darbar bachra lene aiyan,” “TI have come to the grand darbdr of 
Jandi to solicit from her the gift of a child” Another young woman may be 
found prostrating herself before the goddess, singing :— 


yu ssta Ugo bLEDT USe US da> 


“The darbar of Jandi is ever brilliant with lamps, 
Give me a baby to play in my lap; O Jandi, thy lamps are ever shining.” 


Stones possessing some peculiarity are worshipped. In Kélanaur, in the 
district of Gurdaspur, there is a black hillock round which thousands from the 
neighbourhood flock in order to worship it. A grand editice is built on it, 
and it is called the seat of Mahaddeo, ow the “Great Deity.” 

The sainted dead are worshipped. The worship of some of these saints is 
common to both Hindus and Mahomedans. The tombs of Saint Sakhi 
Sarwar at Nigahia, in the district of Multdu, Bawé Farid Shakarganj, at 
Pakpattan, in the district of Montgomery, Bu Ali Kalandar, at Pénipat, in 
the district of Karnal, and Mai Hir, at Jhang, are the chief instances of the 
reverence paid by the Hindus to Mahomedan shrines. Many Hindus have 


belief in the cclebrated Mahomedan saint, the Pir Dastgir of Jilan, and 


make offerings of sweetmeats in his honour, Similarly, Khwaja Khizr, 
to whom, according to the Mahomedans, the care of travellers and of rivers 
is contided, is also worshipped by the Hindus. Heis the Hindu god of water, 
and lamps are lighted in his honour on the banks of rivers and canals, or on 
_the brinks of wells. 

A belief in the transmigration of souls forms the principal element of the 
Hindu faith. Until the soul is purified in its essence there can be no de- 
liverance from a future existence; the soul must appear and disappear in the 
forms of various beings until that degree of purity is attained. The laws of 
Mani lay down rules for the accomplishment of this object. The chief of 





_ * The Himdlayan Districts of Kili, Ldhoul and Spiti, Oy Captain A.F. P. Harcourt, Bengal 
Staff Corps, Assistant Commissioner, Panjib. Describing these temples, the author says, “* fla 
etligies of serpents are profusely cut either in wood along the lintels of tht doorways or iron 
casts of the same being screwed into the woodwork of the dcor-posts.” 
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these is subjecting the body to sufferings and privations of all kinds and with- 
drawing from all worldly concerns. The pious should consciously neither 
molest nor destroy any living being, lest it should contain the spirit of one 
whom the living would have been the least inclined to injure, if, like himself, 
he had been alive. One’s future state of being depends entirely on the 
good or bad deeds of the present life. It is related that a Brahmin once 
seeing a beautiful cat in the lap of an English lady during her even- 
ing drive, stood amazed by the roadside, exclaiming, “Great is Ram! 
This creature must surely have done good deeds in a former state of 
existence that it should now enjoy the good luck of occupying the ldp 
| of a Faringan (English lady).” 

The aystem of caste. The system of caste has taken such deep root in the social institutions 
of the Hindus that it now forms the vital part, the very mainstay, of their 
religion. Religious ceremonies have been associated with almost every civil 
transaction, aud an order of priesthood merging into hereditary sacerdotal- 
ism has been established. This may be called modern Hinduism, as 
distinguished from that of the age of the Vedas. The spiritual power 

pine Brahmins and gradually lifted its head and the secular power collapsed. The Brahmins 
mie worked on the imaginations and fears of the people so well that, from 
being active and useful members of society, from being counsellors, magis- 
trates and military commanders, they became an indolent, covetous and 
superstitious set of people. Likeso many tax-gatherers they expect the accus- 
tomed fee on ceremonies which have become as numerous as themselves. 
The occasions are not few on which they must be feasted. Should a man 
die, bedsteads, horses, dresses, utensils and other articles of use in daily 
lite must be given to the Brahmins, for without these the deceased would 
be inconvenienced in the next world. With the bedstead must be given a 
pillow, blanket and other necessaries, for whatever is given to the Brah- 
min in this world is used by the dead in his future life. He there sleeps 
a good sleep on the bedstead, rides on the horse and wears all the gar- 
ments that are here given to Brahmins. The Brahmin is no more than 
a custodian, an instrument through whom your articles are safely trans- 
mitted to your friend or relative ih the world unseen. The more you 
comfort the Brahmin here, the more will your friend be comforted in 
the next world. Thus do the Brahmins live on the community as privi- 
leged pensioners. He who breaks his word with a Brahmin, or inflicts 
any injury on him, will, after death, be born again in the form of a devil 
living in a thick forest, doomed to lament for ever and suffer extreme dis- 
tress. It is related that a monkey, seeing a fox devouring carrion, was seized 
with’ compassion for her, and exclaimed: “Dear sister,—I pity you in your 
miserable condition. You have to feed yourself on such abominations. 
You must surely have committed the most heinous crimes in your 
former life.” “Alas!” cried the poor fox, shedding tears, “my dear 
brother, I was once a man. Having made a promise to a Brahmin, I had 

‘ the misfortune not to fulfil it, This is the punishment I am undergoing 
for that offence. I am compelled to live this life until my former sins are 
atoned for.” From the moment of birth until the time the soul leaves 
its earthly tenement, no subject engrosses the attention of the pious more 
than the sacred Brahmin. The dust of their feet is a cure for diseases, 
a charm against evil spirits, au antidote to counteract evil. In their 
pleasure is the pleasure of the gods, in their wrath is the wrath of. heaven. 

Tho Mahomedans of Hey are the “mouth of the gods.” 

India affected by the Nor have the Makomedans in India been able to exclude the effects 


Hind eee : 
customs" *“*! of the caste system from. their community, for, while in Turkey, Arabia 
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and Egypt Mahomedans eat and drink with Christians, the Indian Musal- 
man would neither dine with a Christian nor eat food prepared by him. 
‘The Mahomedans of India, as far as the common people are concerned, are 
an exclusive community. Respectable tribes marry only in their own class, 
and are much restricted as to giving their daughters in marriage to persons 
of an inferior tribe or caste, or receiving daughters of such families, In 
Mahomedan countries other than India such distinctions are unkuown. 
The habit of ages has made caste prejudice inherent in the people. It 
has, as it were, become their common law. Buddhism, which professes a 
common brotherhood among mankind, waged a war of centuries against 
caste, but was not accepted by the people, who relapsed into caste. In 
Ceylon, where the faith of Buddha has survived, caste is found side by 
side with it. The great Nanak preached social equality of all races and 
tried to unite all creeds by one common tie, but his followers, after strug- 
gling for years to establish the doctrines of their leader, have now surrounded 
themselves with a fence of caste more or less impassable. 

The caste system is only technically bad. It may be said to be morally 
bad if it created hatred and abhorrence of one another among people, from 
pride or an affectation of superiority. But, generally speaking, it has not 
that effect in India. It is to the Hindus simply what in Western countries 
are the social ties and restrictions observed by people who enjoy the benefit 
of a superior education. The distinction observed by the ancient Romans 
between patrician and plebelan was essentially a caste distinction. The 
hereditary distribution of employments among the ancient Egyptians bore 
a close analogy to caste. What, however, in India is known as the caste 
system is rather an unwritten law of nations by which they bind them- 
selves to one another in matters social and religious: Everybody in Kurope, 
everybody in Arabia and Persia sets up his separate table. Persons of a 
certain standing in society ordinarily marry only among people of position 
equal to their own. They shrink from the idea of forming alliances, or 
even of mixing, with people of inferior social status to themselves, lest their 
dignity, or their influence, should decline, or be lost. This is virtually the 
observance of a custom analogous to the caste system of India, with only 
this difference that the Hindus have carried their system too far; they 
have made it too rigid. Caste, then, properly speaking, is not peculiar 
to India. 

The Government of India, which tolerates all religions, has not inter- 
fered with the caste system of the country. Yet, so far as its own action 
is concerned, it has wisely ignored caste. The streets of a town are open 
equally to Brahmins, Satyads, chamdrs and sweepers. Education in schools 
is given equally to the sons of princes and of banzds, of nawabs and of dhobis. 
All sit on the same bench, or the same floor, and are instructed by the same 
tutor. In jails, as in hospitals, all are treated alike. No preference is 
given to the people of one class over those of another. State appoint- 
ments are open to al]. The son of a shopkeeper or of an oilman, if he 
possesses the necessary qualifications, is as eligible to fill the highest 
appointment open to a native as is the son of a nawab or a prince. 
Certain sections of the community have already planted their foot on the 
social ladder. As education spreads, as people appreciate the system of a 
free, enlightened and impartial Government more thoroughly, the rigid 
distinctions of caste will be quietly, calmly and imperceptibly removed, al- 
though, as long as the sun shines on the soil of India, as long as the cultiva- 
tor ploughs his land, as long as the flower imparts its sweet odour to the 
garden, so long will the caste system remain in: India.,,It is the sacred 
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pledge given by the members of the great Indian nation to one another. 
It is the backbone of Indian society. It is the great inheritance bequeathed 
to them by their forefathers. It is founded on the law of nature, the law 


of nations, The Persian poet says :— 
SNay2 Ura aly ara ab anf 
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“Every bird takes wing with one of its own species ; 
Pigeons keep with pigeons, hawks with hawks.” “ 


Some of the changes that have taken place among the Hindus of the 
present day are remarkable. The old Hindu dress is changed. It is now worn 
only by the Brahmins. Under the civilization of the ancient Hindus, women 
enjoyed full liberty. They were not condemned to live in seclusion, nor were 
they treated as inferiors, A woman was poetically called “the light of the 
house.” Women were not bought with money, as were Egyptian and Chinese 
women, but they were treated on terms of equality with men. “ Where the 
females are honoured,” said the ancient Hindu sages, “there the deities are 
pleased; but when they are dishonoured, then all religious rites become use- 
less.” Influenced by the Mahomedan custom, Hindu women in many families 
are not allowed to appear in public;though the purda custom among them 
has never been very rigidly observed. The marriage of widows was not prohib- 
ited. The king was the guardian of all widows and unmarried women. A 
woman was the sole owner of property brought by her to her husband’s house; 
and it was inherited by her daughter. She could dispose of it at her pleasure 
without any restriction. Hindus, in ancient times, never lent money for 
gain. ‘The taking of interest now forms the principal part of Hindu money 
transactions. Following the Mahomedan custom, the rule of monogamy 
has been relaxed among the wealthier Hindus. 

As an indispensable duty, a Hindu must wash before meals. For the 
purpose of ablutions a running stream is preferred to standing water. 
Men and women go to the riverside to bathe carly in the morning, and 
on their return bring a brazen vessél filled with water, the use of which 
at home is considered most auspicious. If through old age, infirmity or 
sickness, a man cannot go to a stream to bathe, he must perform the neces- 
sary ablutions at home. Hindus repeat their prayers with their faces turned 
towards the east. Their mythology, side by side with the Egyptians, is the 
oldest in the world, and it reaches the profoundest depths iu its efforts to 
sound the mysteries of the universe. In its purity it breathes a spirit of sub- 
lime devotion and adoration to one immortal spirit, it inculcates benevolence 
to mankind, gentleness to all living creatures, and a spirit of self-denial aud 
indifference to this transient world. Some passages in the Code of Manu, 
giving a description of mortal beings, of the woes and sorrows of this world, 
and of the happiness of the world to come, are of singular beauty, and I quote 
them here from the excellent work of Sir William Jones. Speaking of the 
present state of being, the writer says :— 

“A mansion with bones for its rafters and beams; with nerves and tendons for 
cords ; with muscles and blood for mortar ; with skin for its outwarti covering ; filled 
with no sweet perfume, but loaded with excrements ; 

**A mansion inhabited by age and sorrow, the seat of malady, harassed with pains, 
haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of standing long; such a 


mansion of the vital soul let the occupier always cheerfully quit ; 
“ As a tree leaves the bank of a river, or as a bird leaves the branch of a trec, thus 


he who leaves his body is deYivered from the ravening shark of the world.” 
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On the same subject the writer says :-— 
“ Giving no pain to any creature, let him collect virtue by degrees for the sake of 

acquiring a companion to the next world, as the white-ant by degrees builds his nest. 

“¥or in his passage to the next world yeither his father, nor his mother, nor his 
wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen will remain in his company ; his virtue alone will 
adhere to him. 

“ Single is each man born, single he dies ; single he receives the reward of his good, and 
single the punishment of his evil deeds. 

“ When he leaves his corpse, like a log ora lump of clay on the ground, his kins- 
men retire with averted faces, but his virtue accompanies his soul. 

“Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect Virtue for the sake of securing 
an inseparable companion; since with virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom, 
however hard to be traversed ! ” 


The following passage illustrates the nature of asceticism. 


“Restrain, O ignorant man, thy desire of wealth, and become a hater of it in body, 
understanding ne mind; let the riches thou possessest be acquired by thine own 
good actions ; with those gratify thy soul. 

“The boy so long delights in his play, the youth so long pursues his beloved, the 
old so long brood over melancholy thoughts, that no man meditates on the Supreme 
Being. 

“Who is thy wife, and who thy son? How great and wonderful is this world ; 
whose thou art and whence thou camest, meditate on this, my brother, and again on 


this. 
“ As a drop of water moves on the leaf of the lotus, thus, or more slippery, is human 


life! The company of the virtuous endures here but for a moment,—that is the vehicle 
to bear thee over the land and ocean. 

“To dwell in the mansion of gods, at the foot of a tree, to have the ground fora 
bed and a hide for vesture ; to renounce all ties of family or connections ; who would not 
receive delight from this devout abhorrence of the world ? 

“Day and night, evening and morn, winter and spring depart and return. Time 
sports, age passes on, desire and the wind continue unrestrained. 

“When the body is tottering, the head gray and the mouth toothless; when the 
smooth stick trembles in the hand which it supports, yet the vessel of covetousness re- 
mains unemptied.” 

A Hindu becomes unclean on the birth in his house of a child in the 
direct line, or on the death of a person related to him. The touch of a 
dead body also causes uncleanness, and a man is considered to a certain 
extent impure while on a bed of sickness. As soon as he bathes and shaves, 
he becomes clean. While he remains impure, he is interdicted from per- 
forming any religious ceremony, and is forbidden to shave his head or cut his 
nails. A man who kills a cow, even by accident, commits a great crime, 
and forthwith becomes unclean, and he cannot be purified without going to 
the Ganges, and performing there certain ceremonies. While on the way 
to the sacred river, he must carry with him a stick, with the tail of a cow 
fastened to it, as a mark that nobody is to touch him. In the K4ald hills, 
if 1 cow dies while fastened to anything, the person who tied her up 
becomes unclean, and nobody will eat at his hands until he is purified. 
Cleaning the teeth is forbidden on the anniversary of the death of a father 
or mother. ‘The teeth are cleaned with a small piece of newly-cut green 
wood, called ddétin, and the following prayer is said at the time :—*“ God 
of the forests, I have cut from your branches a bit of wood to clean my 
teeth with. Grant to me, by this act which I am about to do, a long life, 
strength, honour and intelligence; and bestow upon me many cows, much 
riches, prudence, judgment, memory and power.” 

Ghosts, spirits and fairies are held in the utmost dread by women and 
children. @Scavengers are believed to become ghosts after death, and the 
chief agelits in producing fever and other diseases. The effect of a male- 
‘volent spirit 1s removed by the charm of a faquir or a bhagat, and divina- 
tion and exorcism have become professions with both nien and women in 
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towns and villages. Amulets are worn by women and children as a. protec- 
tion against the evil eye, and a tiger’s claw and a shell fastened to a string 
and worn on the breast or neck is a sure remedy for counteracting a covetous 
or evil look. Iron possesses the quality of frustrating the evil eye in a pre- 
eminent degree, and garlands of siras arid mango leaves are also powerful protec- 
tives when fastened over gateways and arches. On the birth of a male child 
various ceremonies are observed to ensure his long life and immunity from 
small-pox and evil spirits. Charms are fixed to the wall and fires burnt 
night and day to prevent the approach of evil spirits. 

Feasts and festivals are, for the most part, rigidly observed. At the 
Diwali festival there is not a shop or a house that is not cleaned, fresh 
plastered and lit up with lamps. It is on that night that the souls of 
ancestors are supposed to visit their living relations, and no pains are spared 
by the latter to comfort them. The god Krishna, the celebrated cowherd 
aud piper, is worshipped on that night with a variety of ceremonies. 


* 


CHAPTER VIL. 
————— 
BUDDHISM IN THE PANJAB. 


HEN the original purity and simplicity of the Hindu religion had become 
debased by the introduction of idolatry; when the worship before 
rendered to one Supreme Being, the Creator of the Universe, had been 
extended to terrestrial gods; when the influence of the Brahmins and the 
caste system were supreme, there arose a reformer, whose object was to 
emancipate the people from their errors and prejudices and awaken them 
to a sense of their responsibility and duty to God and man. This was 
Buddha, the celebrated sage and hermit prince, whose religion has been 
accepted by nearly half the human race. His original name_ was Sidhartha, 
and he was the son of Suddhodana, who reigned over’ Kapilavastu, the 
capital of a kingdom of the same name, at the foot of the Nepal 
mountains. He was born in the year 622 B.c., and belonged to the family 
of the Sakias. He received his education from Brahmin tutors, but from 
his boyhood he was given to contemplation, and his father, wishing to 


‘ draw him to a more active life, married him at the age of sixteen to Gopa, 


His retired and soli- 
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youth, 
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infirmity aud death. 


an accomplished princess. Besides her, the prince had two other wives and 
a number of concubines, with whom he lived a life of luxury and pleasure 
in his palaces. -But he continued to be of a reflective turn of mind, and 
would say to himself: “ Life is like the spark produced by the friction of 
wood; it is lighted and is extinguished,” and he would discourse of the 
instability of life and the deliverance of the soul. In this manner he lived 
till his twenty-ninth year, when one day, while driving out, he saw a decrepit 
old man, with bald head and trembling limbs, covered with incurable sores, 
and again a corpse on a bier with the friends of the deceased weeping 
round it. What profit, he asked himself, could there be in youth, which 
was subject to so many diseases, to age and to death? Woe to this life of 
misery and sorrow, a life which is but the sport of a dream and the sound 
of a lyre! Woe to the earth, which is a vale of misery, and to the world, 
which is full of pain! -Sidhartha then resolved to retire from the world, 


and, leaving hig palace,.his wives and children (among whom was a son 


& 
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just born to him), he escaped by night, eluding the guards whe had been 
placed by his father to watch him. He subjected himself to the severest 
pevances, enduring hunger, thirst, heat, cold and storms; but, having failed, 


after six years of continual mortification and austerities, to discover the 


truth, he gave himself up to meditation, and at last conceived that he had 


arrived at the knowledge necessary to enable a man to disregard the evils 


that flesh is heir to. In this knowledge were included four sublime truths: 
pain; the creation of the pain; freedom from pain; and the means of its 
annihilation, which isthe attainment of eternal bliss, All living creatures, 
he maintained, were without exception subject to torments and paim Their 
knowledge of the existence of evil leads to their striving to liberate them- 
selves from it. He called himself Buddha, the “enlightened,” and preached 
the doctrines of his religion to his fellow-creatures, He commenced his 
public ministry at the age of thirty-six. He used to dress in dingy yellow 
robes, and, with his head shaved, and a bowl in his hand, like Paul, the 
great Christian missionary, who traversed the whole length of the Roman 
Empire, he travelled about for forty-four years, visiting distant parts of the 
country and converting peoples and princes. The principal scenes of his 
life, Ajuddhia, Gdéya and Rajgarh, are now places of pilgrimage and the 
favourite resorts of the followers of his creed. He spent his last night in 
preaching, and after bidding farewell to his pupils, sank into meditation, 
and died calmly, at the advanced age of eighty, in a grove and under the 
shadow of a s&l tree, where a bed had been prepared for him by his faithful 
disciple Ananda. His last words were, “ Nothing continues,” indicating 
plainly that beyond death there is nothing but extinction and absorption 
into the Divine Being. His ashes were buried in Kasia, in the Gorakhpur 
District, amid a great concourse of mourners, 

Buddha did away with the ceremonies of the Hindus, set aside the 
Brahmin priesthood, abolished sacrifices and dethroned the gods of the Indians. 
He condemned the desires of the flesh and recommended self-torture, with 
a view to bringing the body into subjection to the spirit. His life-long 
object was universal propagandisin and the reduction of mankind to a state 
of spiritual thraldom. His religion spread over the whole of India, but, after 
a hard contest for fifteen hundred Years, it finally gave way to Brahminism, 
which has ouflived its formidable rival. In the abstract, it was atheism, 
coupled with a system of rigid self-mortifications and penances ; it shunned 
the very idea of a future state and declared annihilation, or nothingness 
(nirwdnd), to be the end of present existence. A religion so barren in its 
results proved distasteful to the lively and imagjnative people of India, and 
was discarded by them. Atheism never was, and never will be, a religton. 
Yet we find that, banished from its native home, Buddhism, as @ religion, 
has won greater triumphs in its exile, spreading over the whole of further 
Asia, including Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Japan, China, Cochin China, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Thibet and the Eastern Archipelago. It has left a voluminous 
literature in Sanskrit, Chinese, Pali and other languages. 4 

Several Chinese pilgrims toiled through Central Asia into India, to visit 
the birthplace of their religion. The first of these was Fa-Hian who 
entered the Panjab from Afghanistin, in 399 aD. He found Buddhist 
monks and temples side by side with Hindu temples. Hieuan Tsiang, 
another Chinese pilgrim, visited the Panjab, by the Central Asian route, in 
the first half of the seventh century. He found Buddhist monasteries and 
monks scattered over the country. In K4shmir, the king and the pepe 
were all orthodox Buddhists, and the kingdom of Fy oer was ruled 
by a Buddhist king. The monuments of Asoka and-Kanishkha, the two 
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great Buddhist kings, were to be seen on the Panjab frontier. He spent 
fourteen months in the ancient town of Chinapati, ten miles, according to 
General Cunningham, west of the Bias, where Kanishka, the royal founder 
of Northern Buddhism, had kept his Chinese hostages, The pilgrim, who- 
has left a full and interesting record of his travels, traversed the Panjab and 
reached the mouths of the Ganges. He met with both Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, but subsequently Hindu revivals, headed by various reformers, re- 
sulted in the gradual overthrow of Buddhism and its final extinction, 
between 700 and 900 A. Db. 

In Spiti, in the Kangra District, the only religion at the present day 
is Buddhism. In Lahoul the religion is essentially Buddhism, and Buddhist 
monasteries are maintained. In the higher parts of Pangi, in Chamba, the 
Lfimanism of Thibet prevails. In the valleys of Bhag& and Chandra 
Buddhism is the dominant faith. Except in these hill territories, Buddhism 
is a defunct religion in the Panjab. 

Buddhism attained its greatest extent and influence in India under the 
benevolent reign of Asoka, or Priyadasi, grandson of Chandragupta, who 
ascended the throne of Magadha in 275 3.c. His kingdom extended from the 
mouth of the Ganges on the east to the Indus on the west. He wasa man 
of singular ability, and possessed great powers of observation. Renouncing 
the Hindu faith, he became a convert to Buddhism, and by his zeal extended 
the doctrines of his new faith by sending political missions to China, Thibet, 
Burma, Siam, Ceylon, Cambodia and Java. He maintained friendly re- 
lations with the sovereigns of Greece, Syria and Egypt, and introduced 
the useful sciences and arts of those countries into his own. He had a 
great taste for architecture and sculpture and his monumental remains, rock 
and cave temples, monasteries and pillars, to this dav bear testimony 
to the excellence of his character, his public spirit and wisdom, and are the 
adiniration alike of linguists, paleographists and historians, to whom they 
unfold forgotten chapters of history. They are scattered from the Bay of 
Bengal and the southern slopes of the Vindhia mountains to the Khaibar 
Pass, beyond the Indus. One of these is the rock of Kaptrdaygarhi in 
Kusafzai, forty miles from Peshéwar, discovered by General Court, the 
inscriptions on which were deciphered by the traveller Masson, about fifty 
years ago. The great Asoka tolerated Hinduism and preached peace and 
fellowship among men. His inscriptions, which are more interesting than 
those of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, inculcate maxims of moral excellence 
and sclf-denial and afford indubitable proof of the noble soul of their author. 
Onc of them runs as follows:—“ For those who differ from him im creed, that 
they, following his example, may with him attain eternal salvation.” 
Another contains the following ordinance :—“ He desires that all unbelievers 
may everywhere dwell (unmolested) as they also wish for moral restraint 
and purity of disposition. For men are of various constitutions and desires.” * 


JAINISM IN THE PANJAB. 


_ Jainism is, properly speaking, a compromise between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for while, on the one hand, it condemns sacrifices, denies the 


divine origin of the Vedas, rejects the Hindu doetrine of immunity from 


punishment through almsgiving and the invocation of gods, and attaches 
no importance to the rites observed for the repose of the spirits of the dead, 
it, on the other hand, recognises the priestly institutions of the Brahmins, 
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adheres rigidly to the Hindu system of caste, so repugnant to Buddhists, 
and has rules connected with purification, weddings, death, inheritance, the 
worship of gods, closely analogous to those of the Hindus. The Jains 
revere the cow, keep fasts and consider the killing of any living creature 
an unpardonable sin. The Jains in the Panjib belong to the Vasaya, or 
mercantile class, and are generally educated. They are divided into two 
sects, the Sardogis and Aswals. The great mass cf the Jain population 
is to be found in the eastern districts of Delhi, Rohtak and Hissar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY OSIRIS, KING OF EGYPT. 


Maus ancient Hindus called Egypt Misrasthan,* from its being first inhabit- 

ed by Misraim, the son of Ham. This is the appellation given to it 
in Scripture, and the name Misra is preserved to this day at Cairo, 
the capital of the country, which surpasses all the kingdoms of Asia in 
antiquity. Menes, its earliest ruler, was regarded as the first sovereign 
of the human race; and the credit of having been the first invader of India 
is also given to one of its earliest kings. The name of this monarch was 
Osiris, who was considered by the writers of antiquity to be the original 
Dionysius, or Bacchus. His genealogy is lost in fable ; but he is acknow- 
ledged to have flourished at a period long before the Greeks emerged from 
barbarism, and is praised not only as a great warrior, but as a zealous promo- 
ter of the useful arts. Accounts of his memorable expedition to India have 
been given by Herodotus, Diodorus, Siculus and Strabo, who had all visited 
Egypt, and derived their information from its priests, as well as from Plutarch. 
The tradition is that, after founding the city of Thebes and conferring on the 
Egyptians the blessings of civilization and the useful sciences, he directed 
his attention to the conquest of the East. He is said to have been accom- 
panied in his expedition by his mail-clad suns, Anulus and Macedo, and to 
have had in his train Apollo and Pan,t Triptolemus, skilled in husbandry, 
Maro, a planter of vines, and the Muses skilled in music. He conquered 
Ethiopia and Arabia, in which countries he instituted various measures of 
reform, among others the construction, in the former, of vast embankments 
which prevented the overflow of the Nile and saved the surrounding country 
from desolation, Having completed his conquests in those regions, he 
marched at the head of his forces in the direction of India, and entered 
the Panj4bt by the Persian frontier. According to the writers already 





A SAAN tA Ne a HARE i 


* Sthdn, in Shastri, means a place. Thus, the word Misrasthdén signilies the “ place of 
Misraim.’’ Misr, years a Hebrew word, means “ large city.” In the Purdnas the names of large 


towns invariably end in sthdn, which is tantamount to the modern pura or ak Thus, Mecca, 
in Arabia, is called Mochoasthan, from its being the place of Mocsh-Isward, an ancient 
deity, and Bactria, the modern Balkh, Varnisthan. 

x They subsequently came to be worshipped as gods. 

+ The Greek writers do not expressly mention the Indus ag the region invaded by the 
Egyptian king; but, from the facts that he entered India by the Persian route, that he first 
crossed the mountains, and that he visited the vine groves, it is natural to conclude that the 
regions of the Indus were the chief scene of his exploits. Again, the Greeks tell us that he 

ushed his conquests as far as the source of the Ganges. Others say that he was stopped in 
is career only by the bounding ocean. This also points to the north as the gateway whence 
he made his descent into the fertile plains of the Panjab. ‘The vine, the cultivation of which 
is attributed with so much emphasis to Dionysius, is unquestionably the product of Kabul and 
other Himalayan regions north-west of the Panjab. ° 
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mentioned, he found the Indians leading a primitive, pastoral life, wandering 
in the plains and mountains, unacquainted with tillage and unaccustomed 
to the art of war. The Indians assembled in immense numbers, from all 
quarters, to defend their country, and with their rude weapons opposed the 
pees of the invading army. Among the attendants at the court of 
ionysius were a number of female devotees, who acted as priestesses. 
These, under the impulse of inspiration and divine phrensy, made the plains 
resound with the acclamation, “Io! Bacche, Io! Triumphe.” They, as 
well as the soldiers of the army, were furnished with lances and spears. 
The Indians offered but a feeble resistance, and their ranks being soon 
The Panjibcon- | broken, the plains of the Panjab fell, for the first time, into the possession 
quered by foreigners. of g foreign conqueror. The invader pushed his conquests to the mouth of 
the Ganges and, after a three years’ stay in India, returned to his native 
land. He is said to have erected pillars to commemorate his victory, and to 
have left monuments descriptive of his triumphs; but these have not sur- 
vived the wreck of time. 

I have already said that, when Dionysius entered India, he found the 
Osiris teaches people in a state of ignorance and barbarism. He taught them the art 
a ete °f ~~ of cultivating the ground andthe worship of the Gods. For the blessings 
he conferred on the people of India he obtained immortal honour in that 
He is worshipped us country and was worshipped asa god. Cities were founded in his name, 
_— and Megasthenes tells us that places were pointed out to him in the country 
which this benefactor of the human race had visited. Plutarch, in his treatise 
on Isis and Osiris, informs us that, to commemorate the fat-famed expedition 
of Dionysius to India, those games were established which in Egypt were 
called Pamylia, in Greece Dionysia and in Rome Bacchanalia. His work 
establishes beyond dispute that the Egyptian Isis and Osiris are the Isu 
and Iswaéra of the Hindus. His worship has spread extensively and his 

festivals are celebrated with music and song. 


INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN OF 


ASSYRIA. 
Somframs’muccoods When the ancient empire of Babylonia. was absorbed in that of Assyria, 
LO 1 =ror . e e e e .. 
a, 900n.c. - Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, is recorded to have become its first sovereign. 


On his death, about the ninth century 3B. c., Semiramis, his queen, 
succeeded to the vast monarchy which his valour had acquired. She was 
endowed with martial talents as well as great beauty. Impelled by ambi- 
tion and tempted by the immense riches of India, by the unrivalled beauty of 
its scenery and the luxurious fertility of its soil, she undertook her celebrated 
mer expedition to expedition. to this country, an expedition which, from the exaggerated 
j nature of the accounts that have been given of it by historians, is regarded 
as romantic and fabulous. Yet, according to Diodorus, the particulars of 
this great enterprise were extracted by Ctesias from the archives of 
Babylon. Moreover, the various forms in which it has been narrated by 
classical writers, and the great fame which, from a remote antiquity, has 
attached to it, when put to the test of recent investigations, bear unequivocal 
testimony to the fact that the expedition was really undertaken. Semiramis is 
pShe ig believed to believed to be the Sami Rama of the Hindu Puranas and is worshipped by the 
the Hindu Pixie Hindus as a deity. Her favourite dwelling is the sacred soma tree, round 
whose fires the Devatas exult. She is described as having made her first ap- 
pearance at Aschalansth4n in Syria. The classical writers of the East repre- 
sent her as having been fed by doves in a desert and having ‘departed from the 
earth in the form of a doye. According tothe Puranas, the dove itself 
was a manifestation f Sami Rémd. The dove isan emblem of Assyria in 
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the warlike insignia; it is equally the emblem of the goddess of peace and 
prosperity in India, under the altered name of Maha Bhagd, or the pros- 
perous goddess. The festival of Semiramis is still held in India about 
the month of October, when lamps are lighted under the soma tree, and an 
offering of rice, flowers and liquor is made. Songs in praise of the deity are 
sung, and she and her favourite residence, the tree, are worshipped. 

About the time when Sami Rama flourished in Assyria, there ruled in 
India a king of great piety named Virasena. He visited Mochonsthdn 
(Mecca) to pay his benedictions to Mosch-Iswara, otherwise known as Matha- 
dena, and after a long series of ardent devotions (ugra tapasia) the deity 
was pleased to make him king over Sthavaras, or the immoveable part of 
the universe. He was hence called Sthavarpati (the Staurabates of the 
Greeks) and he had under his jurisdiction the hills, the earth, trees, plants and 
grass. His kingdom lay near the sea, apparently the regions of the Indus. 
Being incensed at an insult offered to his authority by Sami Rdméd, queen 
of Vahnisthdn, Sthavarpati invaded her country with a large army and 
routed the Bactrian forces. The proud Assyrian queen was humbled 
and paid her homage to the mighty king of India by acknowledging him 
as the son of Muhadeva. 

The above legend, given in the Shastras, is wrapped in fiction, yet, when 
compared with the Greek accounts, it is found to be based on historic truth, 
with only this difference that, whereas by the accounts of the Western 
writers, the queen of Assyria is represented as having invaded India, the 
Indians make the king of India the aggressor. As to the names of the 
kingdoms concerned, the contending parties, the scene and the result of 
the contest, both accounts are in perfect accord. 

From the accounts of this expedition, as given by the classical writers, 
it does not appear that the Assyrians penetrated far beyond the western 
frontier of the Panjdb. The principal scene of their memorable exploit was 
the region bordering on the Indus. Having extended her dominions 
widely over Western Asia, their great queen, Semiramis, determined on 
the conquest of India, renowned, even in those early times, for its great 
wealth and populousness. The great obstacles to the execution of her 
ambitious design were, it is said, chiefly two, the presence of a wide and 
turbulent stream on the north-west of India, which formed a barrier on 
its frontier, on that side, and the superiority of the Indians in possessing 
war elephants, which, by their unwieldy forms and the vastness of their 
strength, spread terror and consternation in the battle-field. To overcome 
these difficulties she employed the whole resources of her mighty empire. 
She .caused a large number of counterfeit elephants to be constructed out 
of the hides of beasts, which were stuffed so as to represent those auimals, 
the motive power introduced in them being camels. Naval architects 
from Phoenicia, Cyprus and other maritime districts bordering on the 
Assyrian dominions, were, at the same time, employed in Bactria to 
construct vessels suited for the navigation of the Indus, and the whole 
forest was cut down to facilitate the project. It took three years to complete 
these mighty preparations, and the enormous structures fabricated were 
conveyed from Bactria overland. The Assyrian army, consisting of the 
bravest and most experienced soldiers, accompanied by maritime adven- 
turers, marched to the frontier of India headed by the queen herself and 
her famous general, Dercetzeus. a 
Staurabates, the Indian monarch, whoclaimed descent from the Surdj- 


bans, or race of the sun, with a numerous army and a mighty host of elephants, 
advanced to meet the invader. He also launched on the Indus a large number 
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of boats, made of the bamboo canes so abundant on the marshy banks of that 
river. The superior naval arrangements of the Phoenicians, combined with 
their skill in navigating the fleet, enabled them to inflict a terrible defeat on 
the Indians, More than a thousand boats belonging to them were sunk, 
and immense numbers of them were taken prisoners. The Indian king 
cee succeeded in rallying his forces and retired to some distance from 
the river. 

Elated with this success, Semiramis ordered a great bridge to be con- 
structed over the Indus, by means of which she crossed that rapid stream. 
A guard of sixty thousand men was appointed to defend the bridge. 
The counterfeit elephants were arranged in the van of the battle, and 
the sight of them took the Indians by surprise. But their astonishment 
was soon changed into contempt, when they were told by deserters from the 
Assyrian army that the objects of their wonder were only fabrications of 
the inventive genius of the Assyrian queen. The Indian king moved 
forward with resolution, and a sanguinary fight ensued, in which the Assy- 
rians were completely routed, their sham elephants were trampled upon by 
the enraged living clephants of the Indian army, and a great number of 
their fighting men were slain on the battle-field. Semiramis is described as 
having fought with the heroism which characterized all the actions of her 
life. Dressed in military attire, she animated her troops by her example, as 
well as by her voice. She was conspicuous in every stage of the battle; and 
is said to have ultimately engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter with her 
royal male foe, who twice wounded her, once with an arrow that pierced her 
delicate arm, and the second time with a javelin that struck her in the 
shoulder. Wounded in body and afflicted in mind, the Queen effected her 
retreat. to her native land, though not without considerable loss to the 
remnants of her army, thousands of whom found a watery grave in recross- 
ing the river, while thousands were cut down by the pursuing Indians. 
Some say that Semiramis herself perished in the fight, but certain it is that. 
pe a laa after suffering this disaster, thought no more of the conquest 
of India. 


ANVASION OF THE PANJAB BY SESOSfRIS, KING OF EGYPT. 


According to Eusebius,* the Cesarean, acknowledged to be the father 
of ecclesiastical history, Sesostris flourished on the throne of Egypt in the 
eighteenth century before the Christian era. He was a powerful king both 
by land and sea, who greatly extended the bounds of his empire and 
enriched Egypt with many noble edifices and wise institutions. Having 
overrun the whole province of Asia and the spacious provinces of higher 
Asia, and having passed the eternal snows of the Caucasus and penetrated 
the wild deserts of Scythia and Thrace, this great legislator, warrior and 
conqueror, bent his attention towards the conquest of India. He is describ- 
ed as having led his army, by the usual route, into Northern India, or the 
Panjab, and, continuing thence his progress eastward, he extended his sway 
as far as the Ganges. There, according to Diodorus and the geographer, 
Dionysius, he erected pillars, descriptive of his conquest and glory, and 
inscribed with symbols indicative of the attitude displayed by the conquered 
people in defending their country. In every other country the conqueror 
is said to have erected similar pillars, some of which survived to the time of 
Herodotus, who saw them in Palestine, while others were seen by Strabo in 





, *He was born in Palestine about. 264 a.p. He took the surname of Pamphilifrom his 
friend Pamphilius, Bishop of Cesarea, to whom he was much attached. | 
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fEthiopia and Arabia. In every city of his vast empire he built and dedi- 
cated temples to the special deity of the place. | 

Discoursing on the subject of the Indian zodiac, Sir William Jones 
informs us, in the Asvatic Researches, that “the practice of observing the 
stars began, with the rudiments of civil society, in the country of those 
whom we call Chaldwans, from which it was propagated into Egypt, India, 
Greece, Italy and Scandinavia before the reign of Sacya (identified with 
Sesostris), who, by conquest, spread a new system of religion and philosophy 
from the Nile to the Ganges.” The system referred to by Sir William was 
essentially that materialism which, twelve aundred years after, was pfopagat- 


ed in India by Buddha and his followers. 


IRRUPTIONS INTO THE PANJAB OF THE ANCIENT SCYTIILANS, 
OR TARTARS. 

According to Abul Ghazi, the authentic historian of the Tartars, quoted 
by Sir William Jones, the history of that nation begins with Oghaz, as 
that of the Hindus begins with Rama. He was contemporary with Caiuincras, 
the first regular king of Persia, of the Pashadadian family, being the grandson 
of Moghal, or Mungal Khan, the direct descendant of Japhet.* This hero 
and patriarch of the Scythians is described as having lived to a great age 
and employed his early years in re-establishing the religion of Japhet in 
the kingdoms of Thibet, Tangat and Kitay. He afterwards made war on 
Persia, during the minority of Hushang, grandson of Caiumeras, and be- 
sieged and conquered Khorasan. He next carried his arms into the 
provinces of Irak, Azarbajan and Armenia, which he rendered tributary. 
He then advanced to Kabul and Ghazni and reduced Northern India, inelud- 
ing Kashmir. Jagma, the ruler of Kashmir, and descendant of an ancient 
race of Hindu kings, offered a stout resistance, but the determined 
valour of Oghaz surmounted every obstacle, and, after a severe struggle of 
a year, Kashmir was reduced, Jagma was massacred, and a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Kashmir were put to the sword. . 

After achieving these brilliant victories, Oghaz returned to his here- 
ditary dominions by way of Baddkshan, the country of the ancient Mas- 
sagetae and Sogdiana. On his return home, he is said to have given 
a grand banquet in honour of his victories in foreign countries. ‘The enter- 
talument was given in tents adorned with pomegranates of gold and precious 
stones. The Tartars regard the numeral nine as sacred. In this national 
feast nine thousand sheep were slaughtered, together with nine hundred 
herses. All the articles of food and drink, such as the bottles of wine 
(of which the ancient Tartars were extravagantly fond), and the jars of mare’s 
milk (which was considered wholesome), were regulated by the same 
auspicious numeral. 

It is not certain how far the descent of the Tartars under Oghaz extended 
into the Panjab. It included, in its course, the Hydaspes, or Jhelum ; 
and, as it was undertaken more with the object of plunder than for the 
‘purpose of permanently occupying the country, it does not seem to have 
left any traces behind it. 

The next irruption of importance of the Tartar hordes into the Panjab 
was undertaken in the time of Cyaxares, the first sovereign of Media, the 
most powerful kingdom that sprung from the ruins of the ancient Assyrian 
empire, overthrown by Arbaces. The invasion tcok place about the middle 
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*Gog and Magog, the Yajuj and Majuj of the Arabjan historians, are descendants of 
Tegal Magog wag Japhet’s second son, and it clearly gives ¢he origin of the word 
oghal.” , | 
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of the seventh century B.c. Vast hosts of hiuman savages, descending 
from the heights of the Caucasus and its neighbourhood, spread over 
the countries of Upper Asia, including the regions of the Panjab bordering 
on the Indus, These northern tyrants were, however, repulsed with great 
slaughter by Cyaxares. A considerable portion of the routed army of the 
Scythians settled in the Panj4b, and a race of them, called Nomardy, inhabit- 
ed the country on the west bank of the Indus. They are described as a 
nomadic tribe, living in wooden houses, after the old Scythian fashion, 
and settling where they found sufficient pasturage. A portion of these 
settlers, the descendants of Mas8agetae, were called the Getes, from whom 
sprung the modern Jdis. These Scythian barbarians were known in the 
Panjab by the appellation of Huns; and the violent contests between the 
Indians and the Huns are not only testified to by Sanskrit writers, but 
are also proved by inscriptions on pillars in a most ancient Sanskrit 
dialect. The following inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins, occurs on a 
pillar near Buddal :— | 

“Trusting in his wisdom, the king of Gaur (Bengal) for a long time enjoyed the 
countries of the eradicated race of Utkal (Orissa), of the Huns of humbled pride, 
of the kings of Dravir (a country south of the Carnatic), and Gujar (Gujrat) whose 
glory was reduced, and the universal sea-girt throne.” 

The Getes, or Ja&ts, in ancient times inhabited the whole valley of the 
Indus down to Sindh. In the works of Pliny and Ptolemy they are called 
Jatii and in that of Strabo, Zamthii. According to Dr. Hunter, a branch of 
these Scythian hordes, having overrun Asia about 625 B. c., occupied Patala 
on the Indus, the modern Hyderabad in Sindh. They were all, in subse- 


quent times, called Jdts, and now form a most numerous, as well as the most 


important section of the agricultural population of the Panjab. 

When Alexandcr the Great invaded the Panjab, in the fourth century 
B.C, he found the Rawalpindi District inhabited by a tribe called Takkas, or 
Takshaks. They belonged to a Scythian host who had migrated into the 
Panjdéb about the 6th century B.C., and they gave its name to the great city 
of Taxila, invaded by Alexander, and then the capital of the Panjab, the 
site of which has been ascertained to hav2 been between the Indus and the 
Jhelum, Taki, derived apparently from the same name Taxila, and identi- 
fied by General Cunningham with the modern Asrir, forty-five miles west 
of Léhore, was the capital of the Panjdb in the 7th century AD. The 
Takka tribe is, to the present day, found in the Panjdb, in the Delhi and 
‘Karnal Districts. ee an 

That a race called Tue Che, or White Huns, had established themselves in 
the Panjdéb and along the Indus, in the first century of the Christian era, has 
been confirmed, not only by the ancient writers, Arrian, Strabo and Ptolemy, 
but by coins and inscriptions of Scythian origin recently discovered, and 
by the names of Indian tribes, such as the Sakas, Hans and N&gds, who are 


-all of Scythian origin. Vikramaditya, one of the most. popular and enlight- 


ened of the Indian Rajds, who ruled over the kingdoms of Magadha, *Mal- 
wa and Central India, in 568B.c., and whose reign forms the Augustan age 
of Hindu literature and science, defeated thie Huns in a great battle; but 
they were never quite driven out of the country, and they held Western 
India for about 250 years afterwards, though their fortunes rose and fell at 
intervals, during the first six centuries after Christ. The great battle of 
Korir, near Multan, in which the Scythians sustained a severe defeat, was 
fought about the middle of the sixth century a.p. This battle is declared 
to have “ freed India from the Huns.” 

The migration of vast hordes of Scythian ‘plunderers and conquerors into 
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the Panjab, and, indeed, into the whole of India as far as Bengal and Behar, 
had its effect both dynastic and religious. A Scythic monarchy had been 
established in the Panjdéb by Kanishka, who held the fourth Buddhist Coun- 
cil, in 404.D., and established the Northern or Thibetan form of Buddhism 
in the country, as distinguished from the Buddhism of Asoka, which was in 
full vigour in Southern India. But Scythian influence and civilization had 
been gaining ground long previously, and the establishment of Buddhist 
sovereignty in the Panjab, in the first century of the Christian era, of which 
Chinese travellers give further proof, was the result of a contest’ which had 
raged between Hinduism and Northern Buddhism for a long series of years 
before. 


PERSIAN CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 


According to the Persian historian, Mir Khond, quoted by Sit William 
Jones, in his History of Persia, the first recorded invasion of India by the 
Persians was under Faridun, son of the great Jamshed,* the founder of Is- 
thékar, or Persepolis, and the fifth monarch of the Pashadadian dynasty, who 
flourished about 7508.c. Feeling the weight of years upon him, he 
divided his vast empire among his three sons, to the eldest of whom, Lalun, 
he allotted Syria, while to the second, called Tar, he gave the country lying 
between the Oxus aud the Jaxartes, and to the youngest, Irage, the district 
of Khordsan. The countries now known as Iran and Turan derived their 
names from Tar and Irage, the sons of Faridun. 

No details are given as to how far the empire of Faridtin extended in 
India, butiit certainly included the Panjab, as, according to the Muhdbhdrata, 
India was, for a long time before Cyrus, who died in 529 B.c, subject to 
the king of Persia. Xenophon, in his work entitled Cyropadia, informs us 
that Cyrus made the Indus the eastern boundary of his empire. Other 
writers treat of the whole of the Panjab as a conquered country of the Per- 
sians, and make its most eastern river the boundary. 

The Indians, from the time of Faridun, were accustomed to pay tribute 
to the Persian monarchs Shangal, their Raja, called by Ferishta Shinkol, who 
reigned at Kanauj, refused to pay tribute, whereupon Afrasiab, king of 
Persia, being enraged, sent his general, Pieran, at the head of fifty thousand 
chosen horse, to chastise the Indian monarch. Being routed by the Indians, 
this general shut himself up in the hills, and the Persian monarch, hearing 
of this disaster, hastened to his relief, at the head of a hundred thousand 
horse. <A great battle was fought between the Persians and the Indians, ia 
which the latter sustained a severe defeat, and Afrasiab, pursuing the enemy, 
‘put thotsands of them to the sword. Shinkol fled to Bengal and from 
thence to the mountains of Tirhut. Soon afterwards Shinkol sent his agents 
to Afrasiab, praying that “he might have the honour of kissing the feet of the 
lord of nations.” His request having been granted, Shinkol was admitted 
into the audience of his Persian majesty, with a sword and a coffin, which he 
carried. Afrasiab placed Rhoat, the son of Shinkol, on the throne of India, 
and took the defeated king with him to Turan as a State prisoner. Rhoat 
remitted the fixed tribute, including a large amount of money for the use of 
his father in Persia. 

Darius I, the son of Hystaspes, who was elected king of Persia in 521 
B.C., 18 mentioned as the next Persian sovereign who attempted the con- 
‘quest of India. Having fitted out a great naval armament, he put it under 
the command of Scylax, of Caryandria, a city of Caria, in Greece, the 


* Jamshed first introduced among the Persians the use of the wolar year, in honour of 
which he instituted the celebrated festival of Nauroz, when the sun enters Aries. . 
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object of the expedition being to determine the exact point at which the 

: Indus meets the ocean, and to explore the western provinces of India. 

The navalexpedition Scylax, who was the most distinguished naval commander of that early age, 
of Seylax under : ° ; . ° 

Darius 1, accomplished this tedious and hazardous voyage in a period of two years and 

a-half, and, returning to the Court of Susa, furnished the required informa- 

tion to Darius. No detailed accounts have been preserved of this celebrated 

naval expedition, or of the subsequent conquest of the western regions of 

India effected by the Persian monarch. But it is recorded that he drew 

from India a larger revenue than had ever been remitted to any Persian 

king before his time. Indiais said to have been but one of the twenty 

countries subject to Persia during the reign of Darius, but the tribute of 

the newly conquered province amounted to nearly a third part of the reve- 

nue of his other possessions. According to Herodotus, this tribute was paid 

in gold, the reason assigned by Mr. Rennel, in his memoirs, being that the 

“eastern tributaries of the Indus, as well as some other streams that descend 

from the northern mountains anciently yielded gold-dust.” The description 

‘Tho rogionsconquer- Of the country given by Herodotus leads to the conjecture that the regions 

i aa conquered by Darius comprised the modern provinces of Miltdu and Léhore, 
and possibly Gujrat. It establishes, beyond doubt, that those provinces were, 
even in those early times, most populous and highly cultivated. 

Naushorviin, Naushervdn, who ruled the Persian empire when Muhammad, the Prophet 
of Arabia, was born, styled himself “ King of Persia and India.” There are 
no records left to show that he ever crossed the Indus; but -it is possible 
that his supremacy was acknowledged by the monarchs of Hindostdn, for 
Sir Edward Sullivan mentions it as a fact that, when Bahramgor, Jing of 
Persia, came to India in disguise, in 330 A.D., to study the wise laws and 
regulations of the country, “he was discovered by the extraordinary feat of 
shooting an clephant dead with an arrow in the head, and he was received 
with great homage by Basdeo, king of Kanauj.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 





INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
KING OF MACEDON. 


T fell to.the lot of Alexander to attain such world-wide renown as*no other 

king has enjoyed, from the remotest antiquity to the present day. 

His fame as a conqueror has spread alike over the continents of Europe and 

Asia, and his name is familiar to every tyro in history and every schoolboy. 

He was the son of Philip of Macedon and Olymphias, the daughter of Neopto- 

ggitth of Alexander, lemus, of Epirus, and was born at Pella in 356 B.c. An account of his 
ropeee short but eventful life was written by two of his companions, but both these 
accounts were lost. They were, however, well known in Macedon and the 

countries adjoining and had been read by learned people. Among those 

who had studied these original works were Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 

and it is to them that the world is indebted for complete histories of the life 

of this remarkable man, written in the fifth century after his death. To the 
graphic-descriptions of these elegant scholars we also owe our knowledge of the 

condition of India twenty-one-centuries ago.- It is rather startling to find 

that upwards of 300 years before the Christian era, when Western Europe 
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had not as yet emerged from a state of barbarism, Alexander met on the 
banks of the Indus tribes who had made great progress in the arts and sciences, 

The education of Alexander was first confided toa maternal! relation, 
Leonidas, then to Lysimachus, and, finally, to Aristotle, of whom it is justly 
sald that the master was worthy of the pupil and the pupil worthy of the 
master. Withdrawing him to a distance from the court, this great philo- 
sopher instructed his pupil in every branch of learning, especially in the 
arts of government and war. He inspired his mind with military ardour 
and invigorated his body by athletic sports, At an early age Alexander 
greatly distinguished himself in war against the Thebans. His father, Philip, 
embracing him after the victory, said: “My son, seek for thyself another 
kingdom, for that which I have is too small for thee.” A quarrel took place 
between the father and the son, when the former repudiated Olympias. Alex- 
ander took his mother’s side and fled to Epirus, to save himself from his 
father’s vengeance, but was soon after restored to favour and accompanied 
Philip in his expedition against the Trihalli, when he saved his father’s life 
in the battle-field. On the assassination of Philip, Alexander ascended 
the throne, in 336 B.C, at the early age of twenty. With the exception 
of the Jews, all the nations of the world were at that time idolaters, 
The empire of Persia, founded by the great Cyrus, comprised the whole 
of Asia then known, besides Egypt, and was governed by Darius, called, 
before his accession, Codomannus, the great-grandson of Darius II, com- 
monly called Nothos. It was divided into one hundred and twenty provinces 
ruled by satraps, and the limits of the empire included the portion of the 
Panjab lying on both sides of the Indus, though the country had never been 
thoroughly subjugated. The pcople of Persia professed the religion of 
Zoroaster. The small but powerful country of Greece was divided into 
several States which were constantly at war with each other. Soon after his 
accession to the throne, Alexander conquered Thrace and reduced Thebes, 
which, in consequence of its refusal to surrender, he razed to the ground, 
putting six thousand of the inhabitants to the sword and carrying away 
thirty thousand men asslaves. In his celebrated march across the Hellespont, 
he defeated an army of 110,000 Perssans, on the banks of the Granicus, 
with an army of less than half that number, killing with his own lance 
the son-in-low of Darius. He conquered city after city in Asia Minor, 
and inflicted a great defeat on the Persians at Issus, in which all the trea- 
sures, as also the family of Darius, fell into the conqueror’s hands, by whom 
they were treated with great tenderness. Darius twice made overtures 
for peace, offering all Asia up to the Euphrates to the conqueror, but 
Alexander refused to accede to his terms, saying: “ Darius must recognise 
me as the ruler of Asia and the lord of all his subjects.” Upon this 
Parmenio, one of Alexander’s generals, referring to the advisability of accept- 
ing the Persian offer, exclaimed: “I would do it if I were Alexander.” 
“So would I,” replied the king, “if I were Parmenio.” 

He now turned his arms against Syria and Phoenicia, occupied the great 
city of Damascus, and conquered all the cities on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Tyre, the western emporium of commerce, resisted his arms, but was 
reduced and destroyed after a seven months’ siege. By the monopoly of the 
trade of this city Alexander became the arbiter of the destinies of the world. 
He then marched to Jerusalem and received the submission of Palestine, 
after which he delivered Egypt from the Persian thraldom, restored its old 
institutions, and founded, on the coast of the Mediterranean, the city of 
Alexandria, which he used as a grand depdt for arms, Marching then to the 
Libyan desert, he visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and was saluted by 
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the high priests as a son of Jove. Turning then northwards, he entered 
Messopotamia, the seat of the earliest’ kingdoms, and crossing the Tigris, 
entered Assyria, on the return of spring. On the plains of Arbela, washed 
by the Tigris on the west, and about sixty miles east of the ruins of the cele- 
brated Nineveh, a great battle was fought between Alexander and Darius, 
in which the latter was defeated and his army dispersed with great slaughter. 
Alexander was anxious to see his enemy alive, but the latter had been pierc- 
ed by the javelins of the invaders and died of his wounds, before his wish 
could be fulfilled, in the fiftieth year of hisage. The victor mourned over his 
unfortunate rival and sent his body to Persia, there to be interred in the mausot. 
leum of his royal predecessors, He pursued Bessus, the powerful satrap of Bac- 
triana, who aspired to the throne of Persia, but the rebel was surrendered to 
him by Spitamencs, the satrap of Sogdiana (Bokhara). According to Curtius, 
Bessus was led, stark-naked, with a chain encircling his head, into the pre- 
sence of the Macedonian sovereign, as a savage unworthy to wear the garb of 
a man. Alexander had his nose and ears cut off, and he was subsequently 
put to death with arrows. 

In a fit of drunkenness, and at the instigatien of Thais, an Athenian 
courtezan, Alexander set fire to the far-famed Persepolis, the capital of 
Persia and the wonder of the world, and reduced that magnificent city 
to a heap of ashes. He then overthrew the Scythians and conquered 
Sogdiana (Bokhara), where he married the beautiful Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, brother of Darius, said to have been the handsomest of the virgins 
of Asia. He conquered Susa, where he found extensive treasures, entered 
Hyrcania, the modern Mazindran, marched through Khorasén and, invad- 
ing Bactria, conquered the kingdom of Marcanda, the modern Samar- 
kand. Wherever Alexander went, he subdued nations, built strong forts 
and founded new cities, though the sites of many of them cannot without 
much difficulty be now traced. 

Having then conquered Drangiana, Archosia, Gedrosia and Seistan and 
reduced the western part of Kdbu! lying between Ghazni and Kandahar, 
Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush, in ten days, by the same route which 
he had pursued in following Bessus, the rebel satrap. He had previously 
collected his information concerning India at Bactria, from the Indian 
fugitives in that country, who told him what prospects of success India 
presented ‘to an invader. He was thus fully informed of the magnificence 
of the country and of its riches in gold, gems and pearls. Even the shields 
of Indian soldiers, so the Macedonian monarch was told, glittered with gold 
and ivory. He grounded his claim to the Empire of India on the right 
of the ancient monarchs of Persia, whose dynasty he had subverted. It is 
highly interesting to trace the events which happened in the Panjdb and on its 
north-western border more than two thousand years ago. ‘he names of 
the places visited by the armies of Alexander, in his great expedition 
to India, have changed since that time; but eminent scholars and travellers 
like Burnes, Wood, Morier, Smith,* Abbot, Archdeacon Williams, General 
Cunningham, Rennel, D’Anville, Wilson and others, have taken much pains 
to identify them with modern names. The peculiar character of the 
country visited and the general faithfulness of the accounts given by the 
Greek writers leave little doubt as to their identity, notwithstanding the 
length of time that has elapsed since these memorable events took place. 
The tribes on the: border of the Panjdb.and in the neighbourhood of Kabul 
were as wild and rude then as they now are, and Alexander had to 


* See Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
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encounter and reduce them before entering the luxuriant plains of the 
Panj4b. Having advanced to the Cophenes (or the Kébul river), he sent 
his generals Hephaestion and Perdiccas, at the head of considerable detach- 
ments, to make a survey of the surrounding country and prepare a bridge 
of boats on the Indus for the transport of his army. Having then taken 
a north-easterly direction, with a band of archers and half his army, he 
crossed the Choes and marched against the Aspii, or Apasii, a considerable 
tribe inhabiting the southern foot of Paropamiside, the modern Hindu Kush 
mountains. The mountaineers offered a vigorous resistance, and Ptolemy 
eas sent to encounter them at the head of a large force. The brave 
people, despairing of defending their capital, abandoned it, after first setting 
it on fire, and retired to the high mountains. The Grecian general 
attempted to expel them from this position, but the mountaineers advanced 
to meet the invaderg, and the fight which ensued between the two armies 
was most sanguinary. Ptolemy struck the chief of the tribe with his spear, 
but it failed to penetrate the solid breastplate and armour worn by him. 
The brave Grecian general then hurled another spear at his enemy 
with such force that-he was killed on the spot. The fight now became 
thickest around the body of the slain chief, to which the hardy mountaineers 
flocked with great fervour, and it was not until Alexander had himself 
opportunely arrived, with a large reinforcement, that the enemy was repulsed. 
According to Arrian, forty thousand men were killed in this battle on 
the side of the vanquished. 

Alexander then marched through the territory of the Guraaei, the 
modern Ghazni, and the people, terrified at the fate of the Aspii, tendered 
their submission to the invader. 

The next people subdued on the west of the Indus were the Assaceni, 
whose capital was Magassa, a strongly fortified town washed, towards the 
east, by a rapid river, and strengthened, on the west and south, by rocks 
of stupendous height. The king of this tribe having recently died, the 
queen-mother governed the country on behalf of her infant son. Alexander 
blockaded the town in force, and while reconnoitring the fortifications, he 
was wounded in the leg by an artow fjred from the rampart, which tortured 
the brave king to such a degree that he could not avoid exclaiming: 
“While I am hailed as a deity and the son of Juptier, the agony of this 
wound too plainly demonstrates to me that I am still but a mortal.” 
Alexander advanced his battering engines, from the tops of which his 
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continued with great severity for three days. On the fourth day the 
besieged surrendered on honourable conditions. The queen came out from 
the gates, at the head of her female attendants, carrying golden goblets full 
of wine, which were offered as an oblation to Alexander, as to a deity. 
Curtius admires the beauty of the queen and declares that she presented 
Alexander with her infant son. : 

After reducing the Assaceni, Alexander marched to Ora and Bazira, 
identified as the modern Bajour. The former was ruled by Abissarus, a 
powerful Indian prince, who having opposed the progress of the invader, with 
his warlike countrymen, the Macedonians scaled the walls of this hitherto 
‘impregnable fortress with great skill, and took it by storm. Bajour was 
then conquered, but not without severe loss on the side of the Indians. 

The next place of importance reduced was the castle of Aornus, on the 
right bank of the Indus, identified by Major Abbot as the Mdahabdd (or 
mighty rock) of the Hindus. It is supposed to be near the town of Amb, 
in the Eusufzai country. The place was captured after an obstinate fight, 
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and the rock resouinded with the acclamations of the victors. Alexander 
on taking possession of this celebrated rock, offered magnificent sacrifices 
and erected on it altars to Minerva and Victory. 

Turning then to the north-east, Alexander marched to Pucela, or Peuce- 
laotis, the capital of the district now known as Pakhli. His generals, before 
his arrival, had been occupied for thirty days, in endeavouring to reduce the 
place but, on the approach of the king, the Indians submitted and hastened 
to pay homage to the conqueror, who restored the territory to them, 

Being anxious to glean some knowledge of the customs of the Indian 
tribes, Alexander despatched Nearchus and Antiochus, at the head of large 
detachments of troops, to collect information about the country and to 
seize some of the natives to help the Greeks in their march into the 
interior. Troops were, in the meanwhile, sent in the direction of the 
Indus, to level aroad for the passage of the army. After these preparations, 
Alexander entered that part of the country of the Assaceni, in the Western 
Panjab, beyond the Indus, where the ancient city of Nysa, known in Sans- 
krit as Naishada, sacred to Dionysius, or Bacchus, was situated. As soon as 
the Nysians were apprised of his arrival, they sent a deputation consisting 
of their chief, named Akonphus, and thirty elders, to solicit his protection. 
The deputies expressed their earnest belief that the king would extend his 
protection to them, out of respect to the memory of Dionysius, who had 
founded that city, as a monument of his victories and as an asylum for those 
veterans in his army, who were prevented by age or infirmity from returning 
to their home and had settled there. The surrounding country was called 
Nysa, and the town Nysa was founded after the name of the conqueror’s 
nurse. ‘The delegates further informed Alexander that to the neighbouring 
mountain Dionysius had given the name of Meros, from the circumstance 
of his having been fabulously born from the thigh of Jupiter. Alexander, 
pleased with the address of the deputies, acceded to their request and 
confirmed to them their liberties, provided they furnished him with a con- 
tingent of three hundred horsemen and furnished a hundred of their best 
citizens as hostages. At the last demand Akonphus smiled, and Alexander 
enquiring of him the reason, he replied: “ We could have well afforded 
to part with that number, nay double that number, of bad men in Nysa, but 
how can any city be governed which is deprived of one hundred of its best 
citizens ?” The answer pleased the king, and the condition regarding the 
furnishing of hostages was dispensed with. 

The country between the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum) was governed 
by a powerful Indian prince named Taxiles, of that ancient Turanian race 
which, at that time, inhabited the Rawalpindi District. On reaching the 
Cophenus (the Kabul river), Alexander despatched a herald to Taxiles and 
other Indian princes west of the Indus, calling on them to meet him on their 
respective frontiers, as he approached their territories, and tender their sub- 
mission to him. In obedience to this command, Taxiles, having crossed the 
Indus, paid homage to Alexander, presenting him with two hundred talents 
of silver, three thousand oxen, above ten thousand sheep and thirty ele- 
phants, and supplying him with a reinforcement of seven hundred Indian 
troops. He also made himself personally serviceable to him in the prosecution 
of his future plans regarding India. Plutarch has given an interesting 
account of the first meeting between the two kings, and the following is the 
substance of the dialogue which ensued. “ What occasion is there,” asked the 
Indian king of his contemporary from the far west, “for war between you 
and me, if you are not come to take from us our bread and other necessaries 
of life, the only things that reasonable men will take up arms for? As to 
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gold and silver and other possessions, ifI am richer than you, I am willing 
to oblige you with a part of what I have; if I am poorer, I have no objec- 
tion to share in your bounty.” Charmed with the frankness, no Tess than 
with the address, of the Indian king, Alexander answered: “ Think you, 
then, with all this civility, to escape without a conflict? You are much 
deceived, if you do. I will dispute it with you to the last, but it shall be in 
favours and benefits, for I will not have you exceed me in generosity.” 
Alexander kept his word faithfully. He made more valuable presents to his 
Indian ally than those he received from him and showered royal favours on 
him, adding’ new territories to his dominions, which tended substantially to 
increase his strength. Alexander was, on his march to the Indus, accom- 
panied by ‘Taxiles and other princes of the country, who carried out all the 
orders given them with the utmost promptitude. Astes, King of Pencealotis, 
who resisted, was seized and slain, the whole of his country having been 
conquered after a severe struggle, which lasted a full month. On reaching 
the Indus, Alexander came to a thick wood which grew on its banks. A 
large quantity of timber was cut, and with it two large vessels with thirty 
oars were constructed, besides many rafts to carry the supplies. <A halt 
was made here for thirty days, which were spent in recreation, mm sacrifices 
to the gods and in gymnastic exercises. A bridge of boats had already been 
constructed by Hephaestion and Perdiccas, who had been previously sent 
with that object, and sacrifices having been again offered up, the passage 
of the army was effected, without loss or opposition, in May 327 B.c. The 
whole army under Alexander at this time numbered 135,000 men, including 
15,000 cavalry, levies from the hills west of the Indus, under Ambisaras, 
their Chief, and 5,000 Indian auxiliaries, under Mophis of Taxila. The 
Macedonian army crossed the Indus at Attock, where the politic Akbar, in 
after ages, founded the fort of that name, commanding the passage of the 
river, The troops having reached the opposite bank in safety, Alexander's 
first care, according to his custom, was to offer sacrifices to the gods of 
Victory and War, after which the usual athletic games were held. 

At the period of Alexander’s invasion the country east of the Indus 
was ruled by three sovereigns of tke Hindu race. The kingdom of Taxiles 
as before observed, lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum), that 
of Porus, denominated Panrava in the Sanskrit, and Fur in the Persian of 
the Sikandar Namah, extended from the last-named river to the Acesines 
(Chinéb). The dominions of Abisares lay among the mountains. All 


these rdjds were subordinate to the supreme méhdrdjd of Magadha, whose. 


kingdom lay on the south bank of the Ganges. The name of this mahdrdjd 
was Chandra Gupta, called by the Greeks Sandracottus, who had been raised 
to the throne of Magadha by Chancaya, a passionate and _ vindictive 
Brahmin, after the murder of the celebrated Raéjé Nanda, the last king of 
the renowned dynasty of the rdjds of Bihar, who had, for a long serics of 
years, ruled the kingdom of Magadha. 

Proceeding on his journey, Alexander arrived at Taxila, the capital of 
Taxiles, described as a wealthy and most populous city, between the Indus 
and the Jhelum, Taxiles and his subjects accorded the most cordial recep- 
tion to the Macedonian king, and, in grateful acknowledgment of this treat- 
ment, the king assigned to him a great part of the adjoining country. The 
Greeks describe the country as being more fertile than Egypt. As to the 
identity of Taxila, various suggestions have been made. Wilson identifies it 
with the Takhsasila of the Hindus ; Smith considers that it is represented by 
the vast ruins of Mankyala ; General Cunningham, with more precision, iden- 
tifies it with the ruins of Deri Shéhdn. Taki (the mod¢rn Asrur), between 
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Lahore and Pindi Bhattian, was the capital of the Panjéb in 633 a.p. At 
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Taxila, Alexander was met by the ambassadors of neighbouring kingdoms, 
among whom were the delegates from Abisares, the sovereign of the northern 
hills, inhabited by a powerful and warlike mountain tribe, called by the mo- 
dern Indians the Ghakkars, and Doxareus, who ruled one of the districts in 
the plains. The Macedonian king received their submission favourably, and, 
in return for the preseuts made by them, loaded them with princely gifts. 
Porus, however, who had vast military resources at his command, and who, 
on this account, was feared on every side, refused to yield tamely to the 
foreign invader, and resolved at any cost to himself to maintain the indepen- 
dence of his country and the nation, In answer to the herald sent to 
demand tribute and a meeting, on the border of his dominions, as a proof of - 
his submission to the Macedonian conqueror, the king, so says Curtius, re- 
plied that he would certainly meet Alexander on his frontier, though not as 
a vassal, but in arms, which alone could decide the fate of empires. 

Having placed a Macedonian garrison at Taxila, and appointed Philip to 
be the governor of the province, Alexander moved towards the eastern bank 
of the Jhelum, where he was informed that Porus was encamped with his 
army, to dispute the passage of the stream. The army which Porus had 
brought into the field at this time numbered, according to Strabo, 
thirty thousand efficient foot, seven thousand horse, three hundred 
armed chariots and two hundred war elephants. These huge animals, ° 
like lofty towers, were ranged along the opposite bank in an impos- 
Ing array. Plutarch, the historian of Alexander, has given a lucid account 
of this memorable battle, from Alexander’s own letters. The Grecian 
army advanced along the main road leading from Attock to Jaldipdr. 
The rainy season was then at its height, and the floods were augmented by 
the melting of the snows by the summer heat on the hills. Alexander, 
find:ng the river much swollen by the floods apd rain, caused the vessels on 
the Indus to be taken to pieces, and transported them to Jhelum overland. 
In the meanwhile he amused Porus by constantly manceuvering his army 
so as to make it appear that he had neither the intention nor the means of 
readily crossing the river, the fords of which were moreover carefully guarded 
by the enemy, a report being also sedulously circulated that the enterprise 
had been abandoned till the rainy season was over. Deceived by these 
stratagems, Porus relaxed his precautions and Alexander, taking advantage 
of a dark, tempestuous night, crossed the river at a point, fourteen miles 


. west of the modern battle-field of Chilianwal4, and about thirty miles south- 


west of the town of Jhelum.* As soon as Porus was informed of this move- 
ment, he despatched his son, at the head of a force, to check the invader’s pas- 
sage, but, before the young prince could arrive at the selected spot, Alexan- 
der had safely landed all his troops on the eastern shore. He now at once 
charged the Indians vigorously with his cavalry and defeated them, their 
leader, the son of the king, being, slain and four hundred of their troops fall- 
ing with him in the action. The death of his brave son had a painful effect 
ou Porus, who was marching in person to encounter the invading army of the 
Greeks. The engagement is described as having been a most severe one, 
and the defeat of the Indians as most complete. According to Arrian, 
twenty thousand of their infantry and three thousand of their cavalry 
were killed. All their chariots were lost and the elephants either killed 
or incapacitated by wounds, while Porus was himself wounded in the 
battle. He is described as most majestic in person, being 7ft. 6 in. 





© Hunter's Indian Empire, Ed., 1886, p. 164. 
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in height, yet well proportioned and of pleasing demeanour. Alexander 
sent Meroe, his bosom friend, to conduct the vanquished king to his 
tent with all the honour due to his rank. As the Indian king reached the 
royal pavilion, Alexander, accompanied by his high officers, advanced to 
meet him, and, as he drew nearer, he was deeply impressed with the gran- 
deur and nobility of his form, as well as with his kingly bearing. His 
wonted loftiness of spirit had not forsaken him even in the midst of 
the utter wreck of his power which he had just sustained from the 
Macedonian arms, Alexander asked the fallen king what he would wish 
him to do for him. “To treat me,” replied Porus, “ like a king.” The Mace- 
donian king, smiling, rejoined: “That I would do for my own sake, but tell 
me what I may do for thee. “All my wishes,” answered the Indian mon- 
arch, “are summed up in my first reply.” The nobility of these answers 
so much pieased Alexander that he numbered Porus among his intimate 
friends, and he not only replaced him on the throne of his ancestors, restor- 
ing . him all his dominions, but added extensive territories to his former 
ingdom. 

The obsequies of the brave men who had fallen in the battle-field, on 
the side of the Greeks, were performed with great splendour, and the most 
costly sacrifices offered to the gods in honour of the important victory achiev- 
ed. The event was also commemorated by the founding of two cities, one on 
the western bank of the Chindb, where the Grecian army had encamped, 
which Alexander called Bucephalus, after his favourite charger, which had 
died there of old age, after being his faithful companion in all his battles, 
from his youth up, andthe other on the battle-field, east of the river, which he 
called Nicwa (Victory). The ruins of Bucephalus have been traced near the 
modern town of Jalalpir and the town of Nicwa has been identified with 
the modern Mong, east of the Chindb.* 

Having spevt a short time in resting his army, and having appointed 
Craterus to superintend the building of the new cities alluded to above, 
Alexander made a survey of the whole country between the Jhelum and the 
Chindb, called, in after times, the Chenut Doab. It is described by the 
Grecian writers as a flat but beatftiful country, densely populated aud very 
rich. It contained, according to Arrian, thirty-seven cities, the smallest 
of which had not less than five thousand inhabitants, and a large number of 
villages. The same authority mentions that a third city was built by 
Alexander, on the bank of the Acesines (Chindéb), which the conqueror 
crossed by means of boats and inflated hides. The country between that 
river and the Hydraotes (Révi) was ruled by a king, whose name also hap- 
pened to be Porus, and who was constantly at war with his rival of the same 
name, who ruled the country west of the Accsines. This second Porus, ter- 
rified at the approach of Alexander, fled beyond the H ydraotes, and the 
bt of his country was seized by the conqueror, and made over to his 
rival. 

The passage of the Hydraotes was effected without difficulty. According 
to Major Rennel, whose opinion is confirmed by other authorities, Alexander 
crossed the Hydraotes “ near the place where the city of Lahore now stands.” 
The country on the left bank of the river was inhabited by a powerful and mar- 
tial tribe called the Cathaei,t or the modern Cathid, whose capital, Sanghala, 
is mentioned as being a strong city, well fortified by nature and art. Rennel 
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* Alexander built another city in the Panjab in memory of his favourite pet dog Peritas, but 
the site is not known. 

tSome scholars maintain that they were the Khatris, a*branch of the Kshatrya, or warrior 
caste. Compare Rennel’s Memoirs with the work of Mr. R. N. Cust, called Zhe Ptciures of 
indian Life, published in 1881. vi 
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places Sanghala in a direction south-west of Lahore, at a distance of three 
days’ march. Burnes found the remains of a city answering to Sanghala 
in the vicinity to the south-east of the modern capital of the Panjab. 
Mr. Cust, in his Notes on Indiun Life says: “The site of this town is not 
known, but it must have been somewhere in the Bari Doab;” while Wil- 
ford identifies it with Kalanaur, in the Gurdaspur District, and Masson 
with Haripa. The exact site, however, is not clearly known. “Yet there 
can be no doubt,’ observes Mr. Thornton, in his interesting httle work 
on the antiquities of Lahore, “that Alexander crossed the Ravi in the vicinity 
of Lahore and must, in all probability, have passed the site of the modern 
city.” 

“A coalition was now formed against Alexander by the Cathians, the 
Malli, or people of Mdltan (the Mallisthdén of the Hindus), and the Oxyd- 
racae (identified with the people of modern Uch), so called by the Greeks 
from their sharp sightedness. All these three nations were most valiant and 
skilful in war, and the reputation they enjoyed for bravery only induced 
Alexander to apply himself the more resolutely to the task of reducing 
them. The city of Sanghala is thus described by Arrian. “It was situated 
on an eminence, though not a very lofty one. An extensive lake washed 
it on one side, while the other sides were defended by high walls flanked 
with strong bastions.” Alexander lost no time in investing the city with 
his own troops. He posted large bodies of cavalry on the border of the 
lake. His battering rams shook the walls to their foundations and the 
Greeks took the town by storm. The weapons employed by the Indians on 
this occasion were bows and arrows and hand missiles, which had very little 
effect on their well-disciplined foes well clothed in armour. The consequence, 
according to Arrian, was that seventeen thousand Indians fell in this battle, 
while seventy thousand of their number were taken prisoners. <A vast 
booty fell into the hands of the victors, including three hundred chariots 
and five hundred horses. The city of Sanghala was razed to the ground 
and the conquered territory made over to Porus, the elder, who was present 
in the action with a levy of five thousand troops. Two other cities, 
adjoining Sanghald, were deserted by their inhabitants, and five thousand 
peopl who had been left behind were butchered by the Macedonians 
in cold blood. The entire country between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and 
the Hyphasis (Bids) was reduced. According to Curtius, the country adjoin- 
ing the river last mentioned was inhabited by a people remarkable for the 
Superior beauty of their person. The writer also praises them for the 
wisdom of their legislative code and for the excellence of their morals. 
They were ruled by a king named Sophites, who, on the approach of 
Alexander, threw open the gates of his chief city and went out to meet the 
invader, accompanied by two beautiful youths, his own sons, and a long 
procession of nobles. On seeing the conqueror, the Indian king laid at 
his feet the royal insignia, studded with glittering diamonds. The king was 
dressed in a long garment with embroidery of gold on a purple ground, 
which descended to his feet. His sandals were made of rich gold brocade 
studded with pearls and rubies. His ears glittered with two pendent 
gems of uncommon size and of the purest water. Alexander received 
him with every mark of honour and girded on him his sceptre with his 
own hand. Having rested his army at the capital of this prince, Alexander 
pursued his march to the Hyphasis (Bids). A king, named Phegeus by 
Diodorus, governed the country bordering on the western bank of this river, 
and he met the conqueror with magnificent presents. The soul of Alex- 
ander was fired at the intelligence which was brought to him daily of the 
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dazzling wealth and great fertility of the regions of the Ganges, of kingdoms 
overflowing with riches and of treasures accumulated for ages, and_ his 
desire was to plant the triumphant flag of Macedon on the extreme eastern 
limit of Asia, where it was bounded by the ocean. He had now reached 
the Hyphasis (Bids) at a point conjectured to have been below its confluence 
with the Sutlej. The historians of Alexander make no mention of the 
Sutlej, though they allude to a desert beyond the Hyphasis which existed 
below the junction of the two rivers. Here his soldiers were told that the 
the kings of the Gangarides and Parasians had formed a confederacy to 
check the progress of the Macedonians with an army of ae thousand 
cavalry, two hundred thousand infantry, two thousand armed chariots and 
three thousand war elephants. They heard of the warlike resources and 
power of Palibothra, the Indian Babylon, of the might of the royal lunar race 
that adorned the throne of Magadha, and of the military strength of the Hindu 
towns of Indraprastha, Hastinapur and Mathfira. Above all, they were told 
that, after they had crossed the Hyphasis (Bids,) their direct. line of march 
would lie through a. dreary desert of eleven days’ journey, at the end of 
which they would reach the Ganges, described as a very broad, deep and rapid 
river. These appalling accounts filled the Grecian soldiers with consternation, 
and they refused to march further, on the plea of fatigue and exhaustion, 
caused by the hardships they had undergone in the late wars, carried on in 
countries so difficult of access and so remote from their beloved home. The 
ambition of Alexander, moreover, was boundless, and there was no knowing 
where he might lead them. 

In vain did Alexander appeal to the valour and zeal of the Maccdonian 
soldiers. In vain did he seck to win the sympathy of his veteran officers for 
his projects, In vain did he remind them of their past glorious career, and 
of the great victories they had gained on the plains of Arbela and in Bactria, 
Sogdiana and other places, auguring future triumphs still more glorious. He 
urged upon them further that retreat would be untimely and disgraceful, and 
that, having advanced thus far towards their goal, they should not relinquish 
the dazzling prize. All his eloquence had no effect on the toil-worn soldiery, 
whose d:sire to revisit their native country was insuperable, and rettighs to 
his tent in disgust, he shut himsclf up for three days in sullen solitude, re- 
fusing to see even those who had the privilege of his intimate friendship : 
but when, on his again appearing in public, he found the soldiers as obstinate 
as before, the conqueror of the world, fearing that the disaffection might 
ae in open sedition, at length yielded a reluctant assent to the wishes of 

is army. 

Before, however, commencing his retrogade march, Alexander raiscd twelve 
maguiticent altars of hewn stone, fifty cubits in height, on the eastern bank 
of the Hyphasis (Bids) below its confluence with the Hesudrus (Sutlej) as 
an enduring monument of his labours and victories, and upon them sacrifices 
to the gods were offered, with due solemnity, followed by the customary festi- 
vities and equestrian games. According to Arrian, these altars were equal 
in height to fortitied towers, but far exceeded them in bulk. Plutarch, in his 
Vitu Alexandria, informs us that these colossal altars remained standing in 
his time, and that “the Indians from beyond the Ganges used to come and 
sacrifice upon them.” Mr. Prinsep, writing on the expedition of Alexander, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Soci ety of Bengal, says: ‘“* Appollonius ‘T’yaneus 
saw these altars, in the first century of the Christian era, when a kinz of 
Greek race, named Pharaotes, was reigning in the Panjab.” Burnes made a 
diligent search for their remains below the junttion of the Bids and the 
Sutlej, but could find none. 
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Alexander recrossed the Hyphasis and the Hydraotes (Bids and Ravi) 
and came to the eastern bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), where a large 
flotilla had been prepared to transport his army down the Indus. Two 
thousand boats of various sizes had been built of timber found in the moun- 
tuin forests and consisting of firs, pines, cedars and various other trees. 
As Alexander embarked on board his vessel, he offered sacrifices to the 
maritime deitics, and, standing on the prow, poured from a golden cup a 
libatiou iuto the river invoking the deities of the stream. The army 
was <«bivided into four divisions; the first, under Craterus, marched 
along the right bank; the second, comprising the major part of the 
forces under Hephaestion, on the left. Nearchus commanded the river 
flect, as adimiral, and Philip followed the rest of the forces. The rest- 
less spirit of Alexander and that insatiable desire for new conquests 
and knowledge which marked the whole of his career, impelled him re- 
peatedly to disembark and to compel all who failed to make voluntary 
submission to submit to his rule. The most formidable of the tribes 
which refused to acknowledge his sovereign power, were the Malh, or 
people of Maltin, the Mallisthdn, of the Hindus, inhabited by Brahmins, 
and the Oxydracae, or people of Uch, in the vicinity of Multdn. Having 
erosscd the iutervening desert, Alexander marched along the left bank of 
the Acesines and reached a small stream which separated him from the 
Malli. Several of their cities were taken, and the inhabitants put to the 
sword, Ou the southern bank of the Hydraotes, a considerable distance 
above its confluence with the Acesines, stood atown of the Malli, described 
as being “strongly fortified by uature and art.” It was almost wholly 
inhabited by Brahmins. On passing the river, the Macedonians slew a 
vast number of the inhabitants and took many prisoners, The citadel, 
which was besieged, was bravely defended by the Brahmins, who repulsed 
the first attack made by the Greeks. Alexander led the storming party 
hituself, and was the first to mount the scaling ladder. Animated by their 
leaders zeal and example, the Grecian soldiers climbed the wall one after 
another, ‘Phe Brahmins, seeing their case hopeless, collected their wives 
and glildren, and, after their ancient ‘custom, setting fire to their own 
house, perished in the flames, while many thousands fled to the desert, 
or conceded themselves in the deep recesses of the forest, rather than 
subnut to the rule of the stranger. The Malli were a free Indian nation 
and had enjoyed their independence from the time of the conquest of India 


‘by Bacchus, No nation in the Panjdéb was naturally more averse to yield- 


ing to a foreign yoke than the Malli. 

Alexander now marched to the capital of the Malli, where the people 
of the surrouuding country had taken refuge, and where, by one decisive 
stroke, he hoped to gain a complete victory over that numerous and valiant 
tribe. The army was formed into two divisions, the one led by Perdiccas 
nnd the other by Alexander himself. An impetuous assault was made on 
the walls of the city, headed by Alexander himself, and one of the gates was 
burst open. The Indians, despairing of defending the town, retired to the 
citadel, which they resolved to hold to the last. The citadel was now 
closely besieged, and the king gave orders that the walls should be at 
ence scaled. These orders not having been put into execution as quickly 
as Alexander wished, he snatched a scaling ladder from one of the goldiers, 
applied it to the wall, and, covering himself with a shicld, rapidly ascended. 
He was closely followed by three of his most distinguished officers. 
Having gained the sumniit, Alexander entered into a personal conflict, 
with numbers of his adversasics. Being recognised by the brilliancy of 
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his armour, the king formed a conspicuous mark for the archers who were 
stationed on the adjoining battlements. Some of his assailants he killed 
with his sword, others he hurled headlong down the ramparts. Some of 
his soldiers, seeing their king in danger, attempted to scale the wall with 
ladders; but such was the pressure upon them that they gave way in the 
confusion. In the meanwhile, the fierce and dauntless spirit of Alexander 
induced him to adopt a still more reckless measure. Observing that. he 
could not long retain his dangerous situation on the battlement, he 
gallantly leaped into the fortress, followed by three of his officers, aud 
stood fighting among the thickest of the foe, resolving to conqler, or 
die a hero’s death, The commander of the Indian army rushed upon 
him sword in hand, but was run through the body by Alexander. 
Many others who renewed the attack shared the samo fate. Alexander 
und his companions, planting themselves against a wall, repelled every 
attack. His eyes glowed fiercely, aud such was the awe which his majestic 
deportment and terrible features inspired, that at length none dared 
approach him. The brave Abreas, who, with dauntless spirit, was fighting 
by the side of his sovereign, was struck with an arrow through the temple 
and expired at the fect of his royal master. Another arrow, threa fect 
in length, piercing Alexander's breastplate, entered his body and wounded 
him severely in the breast. A great deal of blood flowed from the wound, 
but Alexander retaincd his equanimity, and, despising death, continued 
fighting with undiminished ardour; but at length his strength failed 
him, and, a dizziness seizing him, he fell forward on his shield, and his two 
surviving companions covered his body with their shields. They, too, were 
both severely wounded, but they forgot their own misfortunes in the suffer- 
ings of their royal master. In the meantime, the excitement oa the other 
side of the wall was great. All chance of scaling the walls by lad- 
ders having been destroyed, iron pins were driven into the walls which 
were made of brick, and the soldicrs, mounting on one another's shoulders, 
gained the top. Great was their excitement on seeing their king lying 
wounded, and, with a terrible outcry, the devoted soldiers, rushing down 
from the walls, formed themselves into a rampart round his’ prostrate 
body; portions of the wall being soon dismantled, the balk ag the 
army forced their passage into the heart of the citadel, A’ tremen- 
dous carnage now ensued among the Malli, the infuriated soldiery sparing 
neither age nor sex. Alexander was borne to his tent on a shicld, and the 


greatest anxiety was felt for him. The arrow, which had penetrated his. 


chest, had caused a great effusion of blood. It was extracted from = the 
body, with much skill, by Critodemus, a physician of Coos. A report of 
the king’s death having, in the meanwhile, been spread, intense alarm pre- 
vailed in the camp and every face exhibited the utmost solicitude. To remove 
the apprehension of his soldiers, Alexander appeared before them, and waved 
his rohit hand to salute his faithful followers. He then ordered his horse 
to be brought, and rode through the ranks, to the great joy of the whole 
army ; and the neighbouring woods resounded with the acclamation: “ Long 
live Alexander; health and prosperity to the conqueror of Asia!” 

Both the Malli and Oxydracae, or people of Uch, sent heralds to Alex- 
ander with tenders of unconditional submission ; Alexander accepted the 
submission of both, and appointed Philip satrap of hia newly aequired 
dominions. The people of Uch sent him one thousand men, the bravest 
and noblest of their race, as hostages, besides five hundred war chariots, 
with their charioteers and horses, fully equipped. Alexander was much 
gratified by this mark of respect shown by the “Oxydratae, and returned 
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their hostages, keeping the chariots with their horses and drivers. While 
Alexander was under medical treatment, his army was employed in enlarg- 
ing his fleet, by the construction of new ships. near the confluence of 
the Hydraotes (Ravi) and Acesines (Chinab). At Panjuad, in the southern 
extremity of the Panjab, he built a city which he called Alexandria. It was 
furnished with docks and was intended to facilitate commerce and naviga- 
tion, as well as to overawe the surrounding vations, but no vestige of it 
now remains. On resuming his voyage, Alexander received the submission 
of the Alastain, or Avasthanas, an independent Indian tribe, who had beeu 
conquered by his general Perdiccas, and Ke also subjugated the Ossadians. 
His fleet next sailed down to the capital of the Sogdi, the modern 
Bhakkar, whose king, Musicanus,* tendered his submission, presenting 
Alexander with o large train of clephants and presents of immense 
value, Alexander ecutered his capital, the beauty and magnificence of 
which he greatly admired. Musicanus was permitted to retain possession 
of his country, and a fortress was built, in his chief city, under the superin- 
tendence of Craterus, to be garrisoned by Macedonian troops. It was the 
wish of Alexander to establish a chain of forts along the whole line of the 
Indus, for commercial and political purposes, and this scheme was put into 
execution by the construction of new military posts and towns along the 
banks of the Indus, and at the junctions of its tributary streams along the 
south-western line. Burnes identifies the ancient capital of Bhakkar with 
Alore, four miles distant from the modern town of Bhakkar. 

Alexander next proceeded on board his ship, accompanied by his entire 
navy, to the adjoining country of Oxycanus, who had failed to send ambas- 
sadors and presents to him when the Greek troops entered his territory. 
Two of his principal towns were carried by assault and plundered, the king 
himsclf being taken prisoner and put todeath. He next marched against 
Sambus, the sovereign of Sindomana, identified with the modern province 
of Sindh, The king, terrified at the approach of the Greeks, fled to the 
neighbouring inountains, but the Icading men of the towu opened the gates 
to Alexander, and, by pacifying that monarch with magnificent presents, 
saved their city from plunder, About this time a coalition was formed by 
the Brahmins to expel the foreign invaders, who had violated their sacred 
soil b¥ thar encroachments; Musicanus, the king of the Sogdi, in spite of 
the favour with which he had been received, joining the confederacy.  Alex- 
ander appointed Peithon to crush the Insurgents, and the Greek general de- 
feated the rebel tribes with great slaughter. Musicanus was himself brought 
‘inchains before Alexander, by whose order he was publicly crucified, to- 
gether with a large number of priests and Brahmins who had been conspi- 
cuous in inciting the insurrection, The voyage having been resumed after 
these events, the fleet entered the delta, where the Indus divides into two 
great branches. The chief city of this place was called Patalla, and the 
territory was ruled by a prince of the name of Mocris, who, arriving in Al- 
exander’s camp, made him a voluntary offer of his treasures and kingdom. 
Alexander restored to him the sceptre, which he had presented as a mark of 
submission, and sent him back to his territory with honour. General Cun- 
ningham identifies Patalla with Hyderabad in Sindh, This place was strongly 
fortitied, and a harbour was constructed with docks sufficient to accommodate 
a large Heet. Leaving his fleet with Nearchus, Alexander marched with his 
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* Mr. Thornton conlestuies that the termination canus, in names like these, is eta 
the title of Ahan, and that Afusicanus may be Afusa Ahan. But we are told, by the Gree 
and native authors, that the Malli andthe Sindomanni were governed by’ Brahmins, Musa 
Khana could never bave veen a Hindu name. 
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army to Persia and Susa, by way of Gedrosia (Mekrén), and Karmania 
Kermdn), in September, 326 nc. It has been calculated that from the day 
he left Pella, the capital of Macedon, till his arrival in Babylon, the distance 
traversed by him exceeded nincteen thousand English miles,a wonderful feat 
indeed in those days. He had conquered the whole of the then known world. 
In every part of the world visited by his arms he founded maguificent cities, 
constructed large fleets and devised measures for the development of 
trade and commercial intercourse. He subdued the most powerful nations, 
and conquered the mightiest kingdoms and empires. He reduced to ashes 
the proudest cities, and levelled to the dust their loftiest towers, fortresses 
and palaces. He had no opponent left, and he was making preparations for 
still more extensive schemes, both of conquest and civilization, one of which 
was the complete subjugation of the whole peninsula of India, when he 
was cut off, still in the prime of life. He died in his palace at Babylon on 
the 18th of June of the year 323 B.c., in the $2nd year of his age, after 
a reign of twelve years and eight months, froma fever contracted by his 
indiscreetly bathing in the river after excessive indulgence in strong spirits 
and other pleasures .of the table. His body was deposited in a golden cottin 
at Alexandria, and divine honours were paid to him in Egypt and other 
countries, He appointed no heir to his extensive dominions; but to the 
question put to him as to who should inherit them, he rephed: ‘The most 
worthy.” The death of this great conqueror, at so early an age, furnishes 
a memorable instance of the trausitory nature of all that concerns human 
life and human greatness! Within a few years of his death, his wives, his 
child and his mother were all killed, and his vast empire divided among his 
gencrals, so that nothing remained of him but his name. | 
It will be observed from the above narrative that Alexander established 
no system of government in the Panjdb. The policy he adopted in’ that 
country was to make alliances with the native kings, subjuyating by force 
of arms those who opposed hin, and making over their territories to such 
as were friendly to him. He founded new cities and established military 
and naval posts in the Panjdb, along the course of the Indus. He left be- 
hind him detachments of troops at various places in the Panjdb and Sindh, 
which indicated a design on his part’to return to the country at no distant 
date ; but this design, as we have seen, was not destined to be carriéd into 
execution. | 
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FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER TO THE MAHOMEDAN 
INVASION. 

N the partition of the empire, which followed Alexander's death, 
Seleucus Nicator, governor of Babylon, not only retraversed and reduced 

to subjection that couutry and Bactria, but subjugated the whole country 
beyond the Euphrates, und crossed the Indus, 8, Cc. 305, to attack Sandra- 
cottas (Chandragupta), king of Magadha, or Bihar, who had already succeed- 
ed in expelling the Greek garrison from the Panjab principalities and had 
compelled the inhabitants to acknowledge his supremacy. Immediately 
on the departure of Alexander from Indian soil, the Indians rose in revolt, 
and the Macedonian governor left by him in the country was slain, while 
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his mixed force of Greeka and Indians were either put to the sword, or other- 
wise dispersed. The result of this proceeding was a massacre of the Indians 
by the Macedonian contingent, King Porus the First being put to death by 
the new governor sent by Alexander, notwithstanding that that monarch 
had given many practical tokens of ‘friendship towards the Macedonians 
at the time of Alexander’s invasion. The governor, however was himself 
Chandragupta, 3% despatched on the approach of Chandragupta, who had established a new 
i power in India. This prince, a mere adventurer, had followed Alexander’s 
camp, in the Panjab, after his exile from the Gangetic valley, in the hope of 
securing his aid in recovering his lost provinces, and, after the departure of 
the conqueror, he not only managed to recover the Gangetic regions, but 
expelled the old Nanda dynasty and seized Paliputra, the modern Patna. 
Seleucua, after crossing the Indus, inflicted several defeats on Chandragupta ; 
but, on a rebellion breaking out in Babylon, he was compelled to leave the 
Panjdb in order to protect his own territories. Previous to his departure he 
Treaty betwoen tho concluded a treaty of peace by which the Panjdb, with the valley of the Indus, 
coe thetwiian as far as Peshdwar, was ceded to the Indian king, who, in return, presented 
| the Greek general with five hundred elephants and a hundred war chari- 
ots. In order to cement an alliance with the Indian king, Seleucus gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chandragupta, and left Megasthenes, the learned 
Greek, who subsequently wrote his famous account of India, as his ambassa- 
dor at the court of Magadha, Although, from this time, the power of the 
Cirecks ceased to be dominant in the Panjdb, there is no doubt that commer- 
cial relations of some sort continued to be maintained between India and 
Syria, coins of Seleucus Nicator having been found in Balkh and Bokhara. 
Invasion oof the In the year 206 8. ¢., the Panjab, according to Greek and Roman historians, 
yor th ey Antecten Was invaded by Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus Nicator, called by 
the Hindus Autiyako Yona Réja*, At that time the Panjdb was ruled by 
Asoka, grandson of Chaudragupta, a zealous Buddhist, whose edicts, engraved 
in stone, are found at Shahbaz Garhi (in the Peshiwar District), the 
modern name of Sddana, a very ancient Buddhist city, so called from a 
Baddhist prince. His stone pillars and granite blocks, with iuscriptions record- 
ed thereon in the Pali language, have been traced from Orissa and Kutch 
to a region beyond Kabul, aud the world is indebted for the collection and 
translation of these inscriptions to the talents and labours of Mr. James Prin- 
sep, the eminent Oriental scholar, to whom also is due the credit of having 
first discovered a key to the ancient Pali characters. Antiochus concluded 
a trenty of peace with Asoka, and Greek influence was thus maintaiued in 
‘the Panjab. Further proof of this fact is furnished by the discovery of 

Greek coins on the frontiers of the Panjab and Afghanistan. 
Tho gront tnacrip- The yreat inscription of Asoka is on a large trap rock to the north-west 
ees of the present village of Shahbaz Garhi, and contains the names of five 
Greek princes, namcly, Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
Antigonus Gonatos of Macedon, Magas of Kyrene, and Alexander If ot 
Epirus. The whole circuit of Sudana (Shahbaz Garhi), which General Cun- 
; ningham has identified with the Polusha, or Fo-Sha, of the Chinese pil- 
grims, Fa-Hien and Hueu-Thsang, and with the Bazari of Arrian, is four 
miles in extent, and the spot is to this day pointed out outside the eastern 
gate of the city, where Asoka gave his daughter and son as alms to a 

Brahmin, who sold them into slavery. 

padi aicnalliae Eneradites, the great king of Bactria, invaded the Panjab in the year 165 
the seat king of BC, reducing the country as far as Patala, the modern Hyderabad, in 
ia le Sindh, while he also sent an expedition to Kach and Gujrat. His 
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* Namely, Antiochus, king of Greece. 
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successors, Menander and Appollodotus, ruled the Panjab from the year 
126 B.C. to the year 110, B.C, coins of the former being found from Kabul to 
Mathura, on the Jamna. The CGreco-Ractrian kingdom was subverted in the 
year 127 B.c., but its offshoots continued to reign over the Panjab, the 
valley of the Indus and Kabul, to the commencement of the first century 
B.C., a8 is proved by the discovery of coins of Greek miutage with Aryan 
inscriptions on the reverse. 

The deductions drawn by Professors Lassen and Wilson from the inacrip- 
tions on the coins of Parthian princes found in the Panjab, show clearly, I 
think, that the Panj4b was in the possession of those princes from "0 to 60 
B.c. This is further evidenced by the fact recorded in history that, on the 
dismemberment of the vast empire of Eneradites the Great, which followed 
immediately on his death, India was invaded by Mithridates, a Parthian 
monarch, about 140 RB. c. 

About the year 110 nk. c. the Scythic clement was predominant in the 
Panjab. According to Chinese historians, the You-ti (Getes or Jita), who 
occupied a vast tract of land between China and the Teen-shan, or the 
Celestial Mountains, having been driven out of that country after many 
bloody campaigns with the Huns, emigrated in great hordes to Afghanistan 
aud to the borders of the Panjab, and firmly established themselves in that 
part of the country. They wrested the kingdom of Taxila from the Manas 
in the year 105 B. c., and their kings, Ayes and Azilises, were in possession 
of the whole country of the five rivers, as has been proved by coins recently 
discovered, 

The Scythian kings were expelled from the Panjab by the great Indian 
sovereign, Vikramaditya, in the year 56 8. c., but on his death the country 
was overrun by fresh hordes of Scythianus, who established in it a dynasty of 
kings bearing the name of Kadphises. These were, in their turn, subverted 
by a fresh swarm of Scythian invaders, to whom belonged the dynasty of the 
Kaneski kings. That these dynasties continued to rule the Panjab up to 
the fifth century of the Christian cra, is proved by the discovery of Kad- 
phisic and Kaneski coins in the Panjab, Bamian and Kabul; by the evi- 
dence furnished by the Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who crossed the five 
rivers of the Panjab early in the fifth century ; by the inscriptions on a tem ple 
near Kotah, in Rajputand, dated 409 a. p., bearing a memorial of a Jit 
prince of Salpdra, and by the evidence collected in tho Annala of Rdj- 
putdnd. Colonel Tod, the author of these annals, observes with reference to 
the Jit princes, that ‘these Jit princes, of Salptira, in the Panjab, were 
the leaders of that very colony of the Yuti from the Jaxartes who, as record: 
ed by De Guignes, crossed the Indus in the fifth century and possessed 
themselves of the Panjab.” Gold, silver and copper coins of Greeco-Scythian 
type, all Kaneski and Kadphisic, mixed with coins of the Sassanian mo- 
narchs of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, were found in 
the ruins of Manakyala,* half-way between Atak and Jhelum, in 1830, by 
Generals Ventura and Court, then in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The northern part of Eusufzai was known to be very rich in ancient 
remains, the principal groups of ruins being Shahbaz Garhi, Takhti Bai, 
Shahri Bahlel, Jamal Garhi, Kharkai, Swaldher and Ranigat, east of Mardan. 

In the beginning of the fifth century A. D., the dynasty of Kadphises 
was subverted by the White Huns, or Ephthalites, who were subdued in 
555 a. D. by the Turks. 





® A large tope, eighty feet high and about 320 feet in circumference, supposed by some 
to be the capital of the country of Taxiles. Fifteen smaller pes exist in the same locality. 
Coins were found in all of these. ° : 
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Portions of the Panjab were also, from time to time, conquered by the 
kings of Kdshmfr, and when the Chinese pilgrim Huen-Thsang visited that 
country, in the year 613 a.p., he found the territory between the Indus 
th the Jhelum ruled over by a Kdshmir king of the Nagdé, or Karkota, 

nasty. 

: In 20-22 8.c., according to Orosius, Porus, an Indian prince, sent an 

ambassador to the Emperor Augustus of Rome, to court his friendship. 
The Roman emperor received the embassy in Spain, and, a considerable 
time having been spent. in fruitless negotiations, another embassy was sent 
by the Tadian king to try and arrange affairs. These ambassadors, who had 
been reduced to three, the rest having died of fatigue at Antioch, were seen 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and were the bearers of a friendly letter, written 
on parchment, or vellum, in Greek. It is said that Porns ruled over six 
hundred kings, and was anxious to cement a friendship with Cesar, to whom 
he would have been glad to render any service that might have been re- 
quired of him. The ambassadors had a large retinue, and were the bearers 
of valuable presents from their king, being accompanied by a Brahmin, 
Zarmauochagos, who subsequently burnt himself on a pile at Athens, as 
Kalanos had done before him at Pasargadac, a great and ancient city of 
Persia, on the river Cyrus. The following inscription was engraved on a 
monument which was raised to his honour :—‘ Here lies Zarmanochagos, an 
Indian of Bargosa, who voluntarily terminated his life m conformity with 
the custom prevailing among his countrymen.” 

The fact that the credentials of the Indian sovereign were written 
on a skin indicates plainly how far Grecian influence had operated on 
Hindu prejudices. In the Panjab, where the Greeks had settled in consider- 
able a ae their influence was great. The architecture of the country 
owed its first impulse to Grecian art, and the Buddhist monasteries abound 
with statues and figures chiselled after the fashion of the Grecks. These 
monuments of Buddho-Grecian art have been excavated from various parts 
of the Panjdb border, and now furm a beautiful collection iu the Lahore 
Museum. 


PART I].—THE MAHOMEDAN PERIOD. 
CHAPTER LI. 


EARLY MAHOMEDAN INVASIONS. 


V HEN the deluge of barbarism had overspread the west; when the eastern 
uations of Asia, Syria and Egypt had lost all manly spirit and sunk 
under the weight of-despotism, vice, cruelty and immorality in their worst 
form ; when the Roman empire had lost all its real groatuess and the em- 
pire of Persia its internal vigour and strength ; in shirts when the ne 
of ignorance prevailed throughout the greater part of the known world, 
new religion sprang up in the world which materially affected the palitical 
history of the nations. This was the religion of Ishim, founded by Muham- 
mad, an Arabian of the tribe of Kuresh, who announce “d to his countrymen 
a divine revelation which he was commanded to promulgate with the sword, 
He assumed the sacerdotal office in| Medina and, seated on a rough and 
unaderned pulpit ino a mosque, and with his back against a palin tree, he 
declaimed to his idolatrous countrymen against the worship of Al-Lata and 
Al-Uzzah, and received in a camp without the walls the ambassadors from 





Mecea, a respect never patd before to the Chusroes of Persia or the Crosars of 
, 


Constantinople. He called the latent passions and talents of the Arabs 
into activity and animated them with a new spirit. Armed with the 
Quran and the sword, and supported by the enthusiastic ardour of his fol- 
lowers, he waged a war with the civil aud religious institutions of the world, 
and, introducing new politics and new manners, changed the political and 
moral condition of things. By the force of his persuasive cloquence and 
extraordinary zeal and energy, this great Arabian reformer converted a ruce 
of wandering shepherds into the founders of nighty empires, and kindled new 
aspirations in more than one-fourth’of the population of the globe. Wath 
a rapidity to which there is no parallel in the history of nations, the empire 
of the Saracens extended itself from the Straits of Gibraltar on the west to 
India on the east, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the burders of 
China, diffusing in the couutries subdued their learning and arts. Within 
the short period of a century from the establishment of the Mahomedan 
era,* the warriors of Isldm overran Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa and part 
of Spain on the west, and Persia and Central Asia on the east. Almansur, 
of the family of Abbas, the congueror of Persia, nade Bagdad the seat 
of his Goverument. Forty years later, Harun-ul- Rashid, the Magnificent, 
made Bagddd the chief emporium of merchandise between East and West 
Asia, and extended his dominions from the Mediterrancan to the frontiers of 
Hindostdn. 

Muhammad propagated his religion by the sword. “ The sword,” said 
he, “is the key of Paradise and Hell. A drop of blood shed in the cause of 
Ged, a night spent in arms, is of more avail to the Faithful than two months 
of fasting and prayer. Whvever falls in battle is forgiven his sins ; 1m the day 
of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous 


bd T he Muiuaainden era commenced i in 622 a.v., the date uf the fi cht of Mahannel fre om 
Mecca w Medina, and any given year of it is designated Ayn signi: oe ‘ol the Hijrat ’ (or 
Hijra), ‘departure or Sight.’ 
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asy musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be replaced with wings of 
angels and cherubim.” He who perished in a holy war went straight to 
Heaven. In Paradise nymphs of fascinating beauty impatiently waited to 
dia his first approach. There the gallant martyrs lived for ever a life of 
1appiness and bliss, free from all sorrows, and liable to no inconvenience 
from excess. They would possess thousands of beautiful slaves, and get 
houses furnished with splendid gardens, and with all the luxuries of life, 
to live in. Such liberal promises of future happiness, added to an immiedi- 
ate prospect of riches and wealth, were enough to kindle the frenzy of the 
desert population of Arabia. Their martial spirit was roused, and their 
sensual passions were inflamed. As early as 589 a.D., in the 31st year 
of the Hijra, the Mahomedans aes into the extensive province of 
Khorasdin, comprising the greater part of the original dominions of the 
imperial family of Ghazal, under Abdulla, son of Amir, one of the generals 
of Caliph Usindn, and thirteen years later they conquered Kdbul in the south 
of Persia. Caliph Umr foutailed Basra, from which place expeditions against 
Sindh and Biluchistdn were undertaken. 

The immense and fertile territory of Mdvar-un-Nahr, the Transoxiana 
of the ancients, though invaded by Abdulla, the son of the famous Zeiad, 
governor of Basra, in the time of the Caliph Modvid, in the 53rd year, Hijri, 
was not completely conquered by the Mahomedans till the 8éth year, Hijri, 
when the great cities of Bokhdra and Samarkand were conquered by the 
Arab general Katiba. In the year 711 A.p.,, the Governor of the Hijaz 
despatched a considerable army, under his nephew Kasim, to obtain the resti- 
tution of an Arab vessel which had been detained at the mouth of the Indus 
by Rajé Dahd, the prince of the country. The Hindu rdjé assembled a nu- 
merous force, but Kasim carried by storm a celebrated temple held in great 
sanctity by the Brahmins, where a large booty fell into the hands of the 
Mahomedan invaders. The Hiadus were panic-stricken and fled, their rdj4 
having perished in the field of battle. Elated with this triumph, the youth- 
ful Arab general advanced to the capital of Daht, Brahminuabdd, which 
was gallantly defended by the Hindu queen. In an attack made by the 
Mahomedans, this lady, with her Rajput bodyguard, perished, and the whole 
country was at the mercy of the invaders. Kasim then marched to Multan, 
which was carried by assault, and a- few more victories of less importauce 
completed the conquest of Sindh. The conqueror now turned his attention 
towards the spuacluista of his dominions, and the conciliation of the 
people, when a circumstance happened which abruptly terminated his use- 
ful career. The rj had two beautiful daughters, who, on the death of the 
monarch, were seut to Damascus by Kasim for the harem of his sovereign, 
the Caliph. On presentation before the Grand Seignior, one of the dainsels 
burst into tears, declaring her unfitness for the high place that was about 
to be accorded to her in the royal seraglio, in consequence of her having 
been dishonoured by Kasim before she had left India. The anger of the 
king was roused, and a mandate was issued to sew the body of the con- 
queror of Sindh in a rawhide and send it to Damascus. When the body 
arrived, the Hindu princess acknowledged the innocence of Kaésim, but 
rejoiced at having had the death of her father ae Both ladies were, 
on this, instantly beheaded by order of the Caliph, who vainly lamented 
the death of his brave and able general. By the death of Kdsim the 
Mahomedan Government of Sindh sustained a blow which it was never 
afterwards in a position to retrieve. His successors ruled the country for 
about forty years, but the Rajput tribes of Sumera, having expelled them, 
became masters of the land. 

% 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


GHAZNIVIDE DYNASTY : 
ALAPTAGIN. 


por the successive dynasties of the Imperial families of Modvid and 
the sovereigns of the house of Abbasi, who succeeded to the Khalifa€t, the 
« Arabian empire retained its full vigour, but after the death of tHe great 

Harun-ul-Rashid, its temporal power began to show signa of gradual decay. 

The satraps of different provinces threw off their allegiance and assumed the 

title of royalty, while the government of the Khalifdt became confined to Be sd 

the province of Bagddd and its dependencies. and the authority of the kialitar on the wane 
Caliph was considered supreme only in matters of religion, The Tahirives, or 

successors of Tahir, who was the first to assume independence, established 

themselves in the great provinces of Khordsin and Transoxiana, They 

were, in 872 A.D., ppg Fer by the Sofarides, a dynasty of kings founded 

by Yakub, a brazier of Sistan, who had obtained great celebrity by his 

military adventures. These were, in their turn, subverted, in 908 a. pb, by 

the Samanis, the founder of which dynasty was one Ismail, who assumed 

the royal title in the 263rd_ year of the Hijra. He had a preat reputation 

for justice and humanity, and reigned in Bokhara, Mawarul Nahr, Khorisin, 

and a great part of the Persian empire. The family of Samanfa reigued tia aici 
in tranquillity for 120 years. The fifth prince, Abdul Malik, died at Boke ag 
hard, leaving a minor son, Manstr. Alaptagin, a Turki slave of the late 
king, who governed the vast province of Khordsin, declared for the uncle Aurewin © Ture 
of the young prince ; but Manstr was raised to the throne by the opposite 

faction. Oflended with Alaptagin, the young monarch ordered him to 

Bokharé ; but the governor marched with a considerable army from Nishd- 

pur, the capital of Khorasan, to Ghizoi, and after gaining several victories 14, ames the in 
over the reyval troops, assumed the insignia of sovercignty. mnie of royalty, 

Alaptagin frequently employed, his armies, under his gencral, Sabukta- 
gin, for the reduction of the provinces of Multan and Lamghan, and thon- reits as 
sands of the inhabitants of those provinces were carried away as slaves to 
Ghiznt. Jadipal, the rajd ot Lahore, finding his troops unable to withstand ; 
the armies of the northern invaders, formed an alliance with the rAji of res a aad 
Bhatia,* but the confederate armics failed to prevent the assuilants from 
carrying away great spoils from India cach time they attacked the country. 

Alaptagin reigned in peace for fifteen years, and on his death, in 076, was on ag Rite 
succeeded by his son Abu Ishdc; but, the latter dying in less than two yeara, toa. v. | 
Sabuktagin, the general of Alaptagin and originally his slave, who had 
married his daughter, was, by the unanimous voice of the army, 1ustalled on 
the throne of Ghizui. 

AMIR NASIR-UD-DIN SABUKTAGIN. ° 

According to Minhdjis Siraj, Sabuktagin was a slavet of Turkish 
extraction, Nusar Hdéji a merchant, having purchased him while a boy, 
brought him from Turkistan to Bokhdrd, where he sold him to Alaptayin. ya doncont of 


ccs 1 iy avd TT 
* Bhatia has been identified with modern Bhatner. The State was, in the Hindaé period, 
a tributary of the réj4 of Lahore. ; ; . 
+ Though « ‘Turki slave, Sabuktagin claimed illustrious descent from the royal family of 
Yeadijerd, the last of the Persian kings, who, his army having been routed during the reign of 
Caliph Usman, was murdered at a water-mill, near the town of Merv. His family, who 
pee Pals their abode in Turkistan, formed connections with the people, and became Turki.— 
arishia. 
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Sabuktugin was educated and taught the use of arms with the other slaves 
of Alaptagin. He was, at first,a private horseman in the service of that 
prince, and, being of a vigorous and active disposition, used to hunt 
for him in the forest. At an early age he gave promise of future great- 
ness, and his patron, appreciating his talents, entrusted him with the 
conduct of considerable military expeditions, and soon raised him to 
limportant posts in the army, till at length, on assuming sovereign au- 
thority at Ghazni, he conferred on his protegé the high title of Amir- 
ul-omera (chief of the nobles), Vakil-i-mutlak (sole representative). 
Sabuktagin, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title of 
Nasir-ud-din, or Conqueror of the Faith, and styled himself Amr, or noble. 
Having subdued and annexed Kandahar, and taken the fortress of Bust, 
the capital of Zabulistin, where he met the fatnous Abul Fath, whom he 
made his chief seerctary, on account of his great learning and wisdom, he 
resolved upon a war with the idolaters of India, who as yet had known only 
the worship of Brahma and Budh. The Panjab was at that time ruled by 
Jaipél, the son of Haspidl, whose territory extended from the Indus ty 
Laghmau on the one side, and from Kashmir to Malt4n on the other. 
Having marched eastwards, with a considerable army in 977 A.pD., he 
reduced certain forts, caused mosques to be built, and, with a large booty, 
returned to Ghazni. 

Jaipdl, who at this time resided in the fort of Bhatinda, finding that 
the reiterated attacks of the Mahomedans seriously atfected the peace of 
the country, levied a great army, and brought together numerous elephants, 
with the view of attacking them on their own ground. He crossed the 
Indus and marched to ahaa, where he was met by Sabuktagin. In the 
skirmishes which cusued, Mahindd, the son of Sabuktagin, though then but 
a boy, gave signal proofs of heroism and soldiership. A furious storm of hail 
and wind, which occurred during the might, spread terror and destruction 
around, The troops of the rajé of Lahore suffered heavily, and great numbers 
of his cattle perished. The raja finding his army dispersed, the next) morn- 
ing made overtures for peace. Sabuktagiu was disposed to accede to the Hiu- 
du rijd’s request, but the influence of tue youthful Mahmad, who was an 
ambitious warrior, prevented hin from accepting the terms offered. Upon 
this Jaipél sent other ambassadors tu the king tu explain to his majesty that 
the custom of the Rajput soldiers was, if driven tu extremities, to “ kill 
their wives and children, set tire to their houses and property, let loose their 
Hair, and, rushing in despair among the enemy, drown themselves in the crim- 
son torrent of revenge.” Sabuktagin, unwilling to reduce the conquered 
riji to despair, consented lo make terms, the rdjd agreeing to give up one 
million dérans and tifty elephants asthe price of peace. The rajd being 
unable to pay the whole of this sum in camp, persons of trust were sent 
with him to Lahore to receive the balance, while hostages were left with 
Sabuktagin for their safety. Finding himself secure in his capital, however, 
the rijd, acting on the advice of his Brahmin counsellors, repudiated the 
agreement and threw the Mahomedan officers into prison. Sabuktagin, 
who had by this time reached Ghazui, was exasperated on hearing this, and 
at. once set about retracing his steps to Laghindu at the head of a numerous 
army to avenge the insult offered to him by the Hindu raja. 

Jaipal prepared to meet the coming storm. He entered into an alliance 
with the neighbouring kings of Delhi, Ajmere, Kallinjer and Kanauj, and 
the confederate armies, which are represented as having consisted of 10,000 
horse and a considerable number of infantry, the flower of Indian chivalry, 
arrayed themselves on the contines of Laghman to hurl back the Mahomedan 
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invaders. Sabuktagin, having ascended a neighbouring hill, beheld the 
vastness of the Indian host, which in extent is described as having resembled 
a boundless ocean. Encouraging his chiefs with the hope of glory, 
and appealing to their valour, he gave each his commands, and, dividing his 
soldiers, who were fow in number, into squadrons of five hundred, directed 
them to make successive attacks ou a weak point of the Hindu army. This 
manceuvre made it appear as if bodies of fresh troops were being constantly 
sent forward against the wearied cavalry of the Hindus, whose ranks were 
broken, causing confusion and consternation to spread among their forces. 
Takiug advantage of this disorder, Sabuktagin ordered a general assault, and 
the Hindus, worsted at every point, fled and were pursued by the victorious 
Mahomedan troops to the banks of the Nilab. The victor levied heavy 
contributions on the countries west of the Indus, and, making Peshdwar 
and Laghmén the eastern boundary of his dominious, appointed one of his 
officers, with ten thousand horse, to the government of the conquered country, 
and retraced his steps to Ghazui. 

For the rest of his life, Sabuktagin was engaged in military exploits 
to the north-west of his dominions. Le died at Tamruz, near Balkh, in 
August, 997 a.p., in the fifty-sixth year of his aye and the twenticth of 
his reign, his remains being carried to Ghazni for interment. 

Sabuktagin was a prince whe, in addition to uncommon bravery and 
prudence, was endowed with a seuse of equity and moderation, His) wazir 
was Abul Abas Fazil, a minister of great talent in the manuagemeut of 
affairs of State, It is said of Sabuktagin that. when out: hunting one day, 
he saw a deer grazing with her young fawn. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
oursned and seized the fawn and, laying it across his saddle with its legs 
beaded, took his way homewards; but, happening to look back, he beheld 
the afflicted mother following him at full speed. ‘Phe heart of Sabuktagin 
melted with pity and he sct the younp fawu at liberty, to the great joy of 
the mother, who often turned to gaze on him with tears in her eyes. 
He is said to have seen, that mght, ino a dream, the Prophet of God, 
who said to him: “The generosity and compassion which you have this 
day shown to a distressed animal have been appreciated by God, uud the 
kingdom of Ghazni is marked as your reward ; let not greatness undermine 
your virtue, but thus continue your benevolence towards mankind.” 

According to the author of Madsir-wl-mulk, Mahmud, the son of 
Sabuktagiu, having built a splendid house in his pleasure garden, invited 


his father to a magnificent entertainment. The taste, beauty aud skill - 


displayed in the structure of the royal edifice tempted the young prince 
to seek the opinion of his father reyarding it. But Sabuktayin, to the 
great disappointment of his sen, said that he louked on it all as a bauble 
which auy of his subjects might raise by means of wealth; it was the 
business of a prince, he said, to crect more durable monuments of fame, 
which might stand for ever, like pillars of glory, snch as pood deeds that 
were worthy of imitation, but difficult to be surpassed by posterity, The 
poet, Nizim Urazi, of Samarkand, observes upon this: “ Of all the magni- 
ficent palaces built by Mahmud, there remains oot ove stone upon another, 
but the edifice of his fame still triumphs over time and remaius a lasting 
monument of his greatness.” 


SULTAN MAHMUD, GHAZNAVI.® 


When Sabuktagin died, his eldest son, Mahmdad, was at Nishdptr. The 
second son, Ismail, being by his father’s side in his last moments, obtained 
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*Surnamed Butshikan, or the Iconoclast. His titles were Amin. Milla,“ Asylum of the 
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his consent to his own succession, and, on the death of his father, was 
crowned with great solemnity at Balkh. Mahméd, however, asserted his 
right to the throne and offered Balkh and Khordsdn to the younger brother 
as an independent monarchy, if he abaudoned his pretensions to the rest, 
but Ismail declined the offer. Mahmdd, upon this, made war on Ismail, 
supported by his uncle Boghraz and his own younger brother, Amir Nasir- 
ud-din Eusuf. The troops of Ismail were supported by a row of elephants, 
and the two armies engaged with great fury near Ghazni. After a desperate 
struggle Ismail acknowledged himself defeated and delivered up the keys 
of the fortress and treasury to his brother, Mahmud, who kept him in honour- 
able restraint for the rest of his life. 

Mahmud was thirty years of age when he ascended the throne and was 
in the prime of life. Having been the constant companion of his father in 
military expeditions, and eutrusted by him with independent military com- 
mands, he had gained a large experience in the art of war, while in the arts 
of peace he possessed all the qualities of a great prince. His first act, after 
ascending the throne, was to send an ambassador to the court of Bokhtra 
to tender his allegiauce to the royal house of Samani, but soon afterwards 
he threw off that allegiance and declared his independence, in 999 a.b. Mah- 
mud now employed himself in reducing to order the provinces of Balkh and 
Khordsaén, and, his fame reaching the court of Bagdad, the Caliph Alkadar 
Killah, of the house of Abbas, sent him a rich honorary dress and bestowed 
upon him the dignified titles of Amin-twl-Millat, or “ Asylum of the Faith,” 
and Yamin-ud-Daulat, “the Right Arm of the State.” He assumed the title 
of Sultan, and received in marriage the daughter of Elik-han, empcror of 
Bokhara, the usurper of the Samdani dynasty. 

Mahmud had long heard accounts of the wealth and splendour of the 
countries to the east of his frontier, and had made a vow that, if blessed 
With tranguillity, he would turn his arms against the idolaters of Hindostdn, 
extirpate idolatry from that country, and introduce, in its stead, the worship 
of the one true God. Mahmid was himself familiar with the parts of 
India bordering on the banks of the Indus, and his zeal for the propagation 
of Islam, as well as the contidence he reposed in the bravery of his troops, 
soon impelled him to undertake an invasion of that country. Accordingly, 
in the month of August, 1001 a.p., he marched from Ghazni to Peshdwar, 
at the head of ten thousand chosen horse. Here Jaipal, the rajd of Lahore, 
met him with 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, supported by 300 elephants, 


’ An action took place between the two armies, and the Hindus fought des- 


perately, but they had at last to give way before the disciplined cavalry of 
Mahmud, and were completely routed, five thousand of their number 
being slain on the field of battle, and Jaipdél with fifteen of his principal 
chiefs being taken prisoners by the victors. The victory achieved by 
Mahmid acquired for him great fame and wealth ; and among the spoils 
gained there were sixteen necklaces inlaid with precious stones, that 
worn by Jaipdl alone being valued at £82,000. After this victory Mahmud 
marched to Bhatinda, the fort of which he invested and reduced. In the 
following spring he released Jaipdl, on his stipulating ¢o pay an annual tri- 
bute, but he put to the sword the Afghan chiefs who Fad opposed his march 
to the Panjéb. The aged Hindu king, Jaipdl, feeling himself disgraced by 
the defeats sustained by him and considering himself disqualified to rule, 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Anangpal,* and, having mounted a 
a funeral pile, which he had himself raised, sacrificed himself to his gods. 


~_* Fariahta oalls him Anandpal, but in the Rdjpusdnd Chronicles and the Purdnas he is 
ealled Anangpal. Anang, in Shastri, means ‘incorporeal’ or ‘ unsubstantial.’ 
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On his return from a military expedition into Sistan, in 1004 a.n, 
Mahmid found that the tribute from Hindostdn had not been fully paid. 
Anangpal, the raja of Laéhore, had ae his share, but a tributary prince, 
Biji Rai, rdjd of Bhatia, had withheld his quota, and, being bitterly rostile 
to the Mahomedans, was molesting the Mahomedan Governors whom 
Mahmud had established in India. Mahmitd entered the raja’s territory 
by the Maltdn route, and found Bhatia fortified with a high wall and sur- 
rounded by a deep broad ditch. The Raj& drew up his Rajput army in 
order of battle, and the Indians charged the Mahomedans so desperately 
that the latter were repulsed in several engagements during three succes- 
sive days. All the strong positions were held by the Hindus, and so severe 
was the loss sustained by the Mahomedan troops that they were ou the 
point of abandoning the field. At length, on the fourth day, Mahnitid, 
prostrating himself towards Mecca, in sight of his army, with his hand out. 
stretched in prayer, aud shouting that the Prophet had given him the 
victory, led the main attack himself. A loud shout from the soldiers reut 
the air, and the Mahomedans pressed forward with such impetuosity that 
the enemy were driven back to the gates of the city. ‘The following morn- 
ing, the fort of Bhatia was closely besieged, and in a few days the sur- 
rounding ditches were all filled up. Biji Rai, finding it impossible to 
maintain his position, abandoned the citadel, leaving a small garrison to 
detend it, and took refuge in a wood on the banks of the ITudus with the 
rest of his troops, He was pursued in his forest retreat by a detachment 
of Mahmfd’s army, which attacked his position and reduced him to great 
straits, His best friends deserted him, and he was on the point of betng 
taken prisoner, when he fell on his own sword and thus put an end to his 
life. His followers, who attempted to avenge the death of their master, 
were, for the most part, put to the sword, Bhatia was taken by assaule. 
Two hundred and eighty elephauts, with a large uumber of slaves and 
other spoils, fell into the hands of the king, whe returned triumphant to 
Ghazni. 

Shekh Hamid Sadi, the first Mahomedan ruler of Multan, acknow- 
ledged allegiance to Amir Sabuktagin and paid him tribute. After hint his 
grandson Abul Fath Daud, the soh of Nasir, acknowledged himself the 
vassal of the Sultan of Ghazni, but he shook off his allegiance in 1500 A.D., 
in collusion with Anangpal of Lahore. Mahimndd now formed the design 
of reconquering Miultdén, and in the beginning of the spring marched 
with a large army to that place. In the hills of Peshdwar he was opposed 


by Anangpal’s troops, which were signally defeated and pursued by the’ 


Ghazni ariny to the town of Sodra,* on the bank of the Chinab. 

Anangpal, deserting his capital, fled to Kashmir. Mahmud marched 
to Maltan by way of Bhatinda and laid close sicye to it fur sevon 
days. Dédtd at length surrendered and was pardoned, on a promise to pay 
an annual tribute of 20,000 gold dirains. ‘The Sultan would probably have 
prolonged his stay in India, but news of the invasion of his western terri- 
tories by his father-in-law Elek Khan, King of Kashgar, compelled him to 
retrace his ateps to Ghazni, leaving the affairs of India in the hands of 
Sewakpal, a Hindu prince who had become a convert to Mahomedanism 
under the influence of Abu Ali, Governor of Peshdwar. 

A rebellion on the part of Sewakpal, the deputy, who expelled all the 
officers of the Sultan from their respective departments, again brought 
Mahmud on the soil of India in 1005-6. He sent forward a part of his cavalry 
in advance, and the troops, coming unexpectedly in sight oe the Hindu army, 
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* The modern Wazirakéd on the left tank of the Chinab. 
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inflicted a signal defeat on them. Sewakpal was imprisoned, compelled to 
pay a fine of 400,000 dirams, and kept a State prisoner for the rest of his life. 
_ But the treacherous conduct of Anangpal, in supporting the rebellion 
at Multdén, rankled in the breast of Mahmud, who was resolved on inflicting 
sevcre chastisement on him. Accordingly, early in the spring of 1008 
A. D., he marched to India with great expedition, at the head of a large 
army. Anangpal, conscious of the power of the Mahomedans, and re- 
membering former disasters, appealed to the religious zeal of the Indian 
rijas to drive the common enemy from their sacred soil. The appeal was 
responded to, and the rdjds of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kanauj, Delhi, Ajmere and 
Kalanjar, collecting all their available forces, marched to the Indus. The © 
greatest army that had yet assembled on the soil of the Panj4b appeared 
in sight of the plains on the confines of Peshdwar, and its numbers conti- 
nued to increase daily. Money was supplied from all quarters for the 
conduct of the operations,and so great was the patriotism displayed that 
Hindu women in distant parts melted their ornaments, and sent in silver 
and gold to provide resources for the national cause. The Ghakkars, a 
powerful hill tribe in the north-west of the Panjab, joined the confeder- 
ate armies with 30,000 fighting men, and the Mahomedan troops, being 
surrounded on all sides, and fearing a general assault, were obliged to en- 
trench themselves. 

For forty days the two armies lay inactive and face to face, each side 
hesitating to advance. At length the spell was broken by the Hindus, 
who took advantage of an opportunity given by the Mahomedans who 
had sent six thousand archers to the front, to provoke the enemy to ad- 
vance against the entrenchments, The archers were attacked by the wild 
(ihakkars, and, notwithstanding the Sultan’s exertions and presence in 
their midst, were repulsed. The Hindus penetrated into the Mahomedan 
position with great fury, and dreadful was the carnage which ensued, five 
thousand Mahomedans being put to the sword in a very short time. A 
determined rally on the part of the Mahomedans, however, had the effect 
of checking the advance of the Hindus, a great number of whom were slain. 
Meanwhile an event happened which proved disastrous to the Hindu 
cause, The elephant on which the prince of Lahore, commanding the 
Indian armies, was mounted, became unruly, owing to the sound of the naptha 
balls and the shower of arrows, aud took to flight. This spread terror and 
confusion among the Hindus, who, thinking themselves deserted by their 
king, retreated in great disorder. Availing themselves of the confusion 


‘thus caused, the Mahomedans, with Abdullah Tai at the head of 6,000 Arabian 


horse, and Arsala Jazib with 10,000 Turks, Afghans and Khiljis, sallied out 
from their entrenchments, and pursued the enemy with great slaughter. 
Tnmense booty, with 30 elephants, fell into the hands of the victors. 

The passion for propagating the faith of Isl4m and destroying Hindu 
idols, fermented in the mind of Mahmud, who, soon after the victory, marched 
against the sacred town of Nagar Kot, and, for the first time, broke their 
idols and levelled their temples with the ground. Having devastated the 
country round with fire and sword, he laid under close siege the famous 
fort of Bhim, one of the holy shrines of the Panjab, and a repository of 
great wealth, situated on the summit of a steep mountain, from which issued 
flames, known in modern times as Jwala Mukhi, of effulgent countenance, 
or the holy burning fountain. It was the strongest fortress in the. north 
of Hindostan and contained a most superb temple, roofed and framed with 
precious metal, and a celebrated college for the study of the Shdstras. The 
garrison bad left the fort-to take part in the campaign, and the Brahmin 
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priests within were little accustomad to war and bloodshed. They there- 
fore made overtures to capitulate, and opening the gates of the temple fell 
upon their faces before the conqueror and begged for mercy, which was 
granted. Immense booty in gold and silver ingots, jewels, pearls, corals, 
diamonds and rubies, which had been collected in this temple from the 
neighbouring kingdoms since the days of Bhim, fell into the hands of the victor, 
who returned, with this vast treasure, to Ghazni. In the year 1009 a.p, 
the Sultan held a great meeting on the plain outside his capital, at which 
he displayed to his omeras (nobles) and the astonished people, the cnormous 
wealth, io golden thrones, precious stones, and rich ornaments, whichthe had 
brought away from the Panjdb, bestowing kingly presents on all the ofiicials 
of state according to their rank and deserts. 

In the year 1011 4.D., Mahmdd resolved on the conquest of Thanesar, 
which was represented as being held by the Hindus in as great veneration as 
Mecca is by the Mahomedans. In vain did Anangpal offer the king the 
revenues of Thanesar, with a promise to remit the same annually to the 
royal treasury, to reimburse hin for all the expenses of his expedition, and 
to present him, beside, with fifty clephants and jewels of ee aa value, 
for Mahmdd was determined to root out idolatry from all India. Disdain- 
ing the offers made to him, he captured the town, plundered the inhabitants, 
destroyed its great temples and broke its idols to piecea, The principal of 
these idols, called J agsoom, and believed to have existed since the creation, 
was broken up into innumerable fragments and sent to Ghazni, Mecen and 
Baghdad, to be trodden under foot in the street. Two hundred thousand 
prisoners are said to have been carried off on this occasion by Mahmud, to 
Ghazni, so that their camp appeared like an Indian town, and the booty 
taken away was again enormous. 

In the year 1013, Mahmitid marched with an army against Nanduna, 
situated inthe mountains of Buluat, and, having invested the place, com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. Jaitjal I, who had sneeeeded his father, 
Anangpal, seeing that he was no match for the Sultan, withdrew with 
his armies to Kashmir. Mahmud, leaving a governor appointed by hinasclf in 
the hill territory, moved without delay to Kashinir, on whieh the raya of 
Lahore abandoned the provinee and flel to the hills. Mnahmad plundered 
Kashmir of all its great wealth, and, having compelled the inhabitants to 
embrace the religion of the Prophet, returned to his capital with rich spoils. 

Two years after, the Sultan revisited Kashmir for the purpose of punish- 
ing certain rebel chiefs and reducing some forts which could not be attacked 
in the previous expedition. The principal of these was Lokot, famous for its 
height and strength. All the efforts of the Sultan to reduce the place during 
the summer failed, and he was compelled to abandon the enterprise on the 
approach of winter, and return to Ghazni. 

In the spring of 1017 a.p., Mahmid marched to Kanauj with an army 
of 100,000 of horse and 20,000 foot, his route lying through the mountains 
north of Kdshmir. The R&j& of Kanauj, Kamar Rai, affected great stute 
and aster but, being unprepared for defence, he sued for peace. He then 
marched to Mirath, the prince of which place, Hardit, also submitted, and 
then to Mahawan, on the banks of the Jumna, which he reduced. The Réjé, 
Kiel Chand,*having in despair first slain his own wife and children, turned 
the point of his sword agsinst himself and caused his own destruction. 
He then set out for the rich city of Mathura, consecrated to Krishen Basdeo 
and, meeting little opposition, gave it up to plunder. All the idols were 
broken or burned, most of the temples were destroyed, and an enormous 
amount of silver and gold was carried away. Maltmdd stayed at Kanauj for 
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twenty days, during which time the city suffered greatly from fire and pillage. 
Having subdued some petty RAjput princes, the Sultan returned to Ghazni, 
laden with spoil and encumbered with captives, the private plunder of his 
The Sultan's return army being not less than that gathered into the public treasury. The 
to Clue. king, during his stay in India, was struck with the beauty of Indian 
architecture. On his return to his capital, he erected a magnificent 
mosque of marble and granite, which he furnished with rich carpets, 
candelabra and furniture of silver and gold, and called the “ Celestial 
Bride.” The example was followed by the nobles of his court, who vied with 
each obher in embellishing the capital with magaificent private palaces and 
public buildings, In the neighbourhood of the royal mosque, Mahmud es- 
tablished a grand university, a vast library of books py learned authors, and a 
museum of natural curiosities and works of art, at an enormous expense to the 
Arehitecturs State. ‘The taste for architecture increased, and, in a short time, the capital 
i oon Vetere ia of Mahmiad was decorated with beautiful mosques, pavilions, fountains, 
| reservoirs, aqueducts and cisterns, unequalled in desiga and workmanship by 
any work of the kind in previous ages. In 1019 the Sultan forwarded: an 
account of his victories to Algddir Billah, the Caliph of Baghdad, who had 
it rend cnt at a grand assembly of the Mahomedans of that city who 
celebrated with great rejoicings the victories which the Moslem arms had 
gained in distant parts of the globe. 
Tenth Invasdon, A confederation of the Hindu princes having, in 1021, attacked Kowar 
ee Rai, Ratyt of Kanan), for entering into au alliance with Mahmiad, the Sultan 
again marched into India, but before he could arrive, Kanauj had been reduced 
by Nanda Rutj, of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand, who had put Kowar Rai and 
a number of his chiefs to death. To avenge his death, the Sultan proceeded 
to Kalinjar and put Nanda Rai to flight. After this victorv, Mahmad 
marched to Kashmir, investing, by the way, the impregnable fort of Lokot. 
Lahore mack et He then entered Lahore and ordered his troops to sack the city, in revenge 
for Anangpal’s having joined the confederacy against the Rajd of Kanauj. 
Here enormous wealth fell into his hands, aud the Raéjd, finding himself 
unequal to his adversary, fled to Ajmere for protection. Ju the spring of 
the same year, Mahmid, appointing his own satraps to the charge of the 
conquered provinces, returned to Ghazti, He left Léhore in charge of his 
ta eis favourite counsellor and general, Malik Ayaz, whose name 1s associated with 
aaa many anecdotes and sayings of his royal master. The Malik built the walls 
and citadel of Lahore and cularged and beautified the town. During the 
incumbency of this popular Ghasnivide governor, Lahore became a seat of 
Jearning, and men from Ghazni came and settled there, among them being 
Makhdum Shekh Ali Ganj Baksh, Hujweri, whose mausoleum, known as 
Data Ganj Baksh, outside the city, is held in great reverence by the Mahom- 
edan population. * 
a tatters called _ Mahmid called Lahore, after his own name, Mahmudpur, and he struck 
ier ners coins at Lishore which bore the following inscription in Arabic and Hindi :— 
Reverse (in Auft characters). 
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_ * Afair is held here every Friday. The tomb of Malik Ayaz by the Taxali Gate, or old 
Mint, ia still revered by the peoyie as the burial place of the founder of Lahore. 
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: | “Al Kadar Billal * 
There ia no God but God, and Mahomed the Prophet of God. 
The Right Hand of the State, the Asylum of the Faith, Mahand. 
In the name of God this Dirham was struck at Mahmidyuir, in 418 aon.’ 


Ohverse (Hindi). 
Abyak tamak, Mahaamad Aratar, Nri pati Mahia. 
“The invisible is one. 
Mahmud jnvarnation. 
King Mahmud.” ~ 


. Margin (Hindi). | . 
“In the name of the invisible this Tanka was struck at Mahmidpur in 418."+, 


Two years after this, Mahmud again marehed to India with the object of _fleventh Tnvaxtan, 
chastising Nanda Rai, Rajé of Kalinjar, who had escaped punishment in the '""*°" 
preceding expedition. He moved against him by way of Lahore, and, 
passing Gwalior, laid siege to the fort of that place; but the rdpi tendered 
his allegiance and was spared. Nanda Rai also averted the calamity which 
awaited him by tendering a timely submission and valuable gifts, and, these 
having been accepted, he was contirmed in the possession of his territories, 

Mahmid had long heard accounts of the sanctity and wealth of the reerttn tuvasion, 
celebrated temple of Somnith, a town on the sea coast of Kaithiawar, which '7h+" 
was frequented by devotees from all parts of India, ‘The pod Soman, after J the temple ot 
whom the temple was called, was believed to possess absolute power over — 
the souls of all. He was believed to regulate the successive transmnigrations, 
and to have power to bless or curse dismembered souls. The temple was 
a most. splendid one, and was held in great veneration by all the votaries. | 

Seth ad : or gl 0 a3 erterne rat oo ; . Mfrdsrsscie remolasen tap 
Detertnined to destroy such ao notorious centre of idolatry, he marched Prien ica 
from Ghazni, in September 1024, accompanied by 30,000 voluntecrs, 
the youth of Turkestan and the neighbouring countries, who followed 
the king without pay, with the express object of destroying this temple, 

Having crossed the desert of Multan, he arrived at Ajmere, which he sacked, 

and, reducing other fortresses, he reached Somnath, by rapid marches, 
without opposition, The fortress of the temple wad strongly defended 

by the Rajputs, aud for three successive days the assaults of the Mabomedans 

were repulsed with great loss. Mahmud at length Jeaped from his horse, 

and, prostrating himself on the grftnd, implored the help of God. Re- 
mounting and taking Abul Hassan, his Circassian general, by the hand, by 

way of encouragement, he chcered the troops on with such enthusiasm that 

they stormed the fortress and laid 5,000 of the garrison dead at their feet. the garrinon put to 
The remainder of the enemy embarked in boats to save their lives, but were Berens 
followed by the Mahomedans, who sank many of the beats. Mahmud now’ 
entered the temple, accompanied by his sons and a few of his Onicraha and 

chiefs. As he entered the great hall, he saw before hit a stone idol, , nine 


The ie of Kaltijar 
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"It would appear that the name and title of the Caliph of Baghdad, the Supreme 
Pontiff of Islam, preceded the Sultan’s own name, out of the reverence in which he was hold 
Ly the whole Moslem world. 

+ Thomas’ Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 48. 

t The temple of Sommmdth was a auperb cdifice, built of hawn atone. The rajaa of various 
parts of India had bestowed the revenue of 2,067) villages for the maintenance of ite establishment, e 
which comprised chiefly Brahniin priests. The offerings made at the shrine by the pilgrims whe 
visited it from all parts of India at particular festivals, were enormous, At the eclipses from 
200,000 to 300,000 worshippers used to attend the temple. The idol was washed twice a day 
with water from the Ganges, which was brouyht for the purpose from a distance of 1,200 miles, 
and which alone was considered worthy of being employed in ita daily ablations. A great bell, 
supported by a golden chain, and weighing 20 maunds, called the devotees to worship. The 
establishment consisted of 2,000 Brahmins, 0 dancing girls, 300 musicians and 900 harbers 
who shaved the devotees before they were admitted into tne temple. Shaven pricata prostrates 
themselves before the great idol, and dancing girla, adorned with jewels, smaude their perforn- 
ances before it. It was customary with the rajis, at one time, to devote their daughters to the 
wervice of this great religious institation, in order to obtain the blessings of the gods. There 
bet i this hy aa besides “ pele baths re papdress ie amet penis bape = gold 

wilver, which were me wo by Mahmud, and the and silver they producec 
carried away to Ghazni. a ve sta 
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fect in height. The Sultan, approaching the image, struck off its nose with 
a blow of his mace. He then ordered two pieces of the idol to be taken to 
Ghazni, one to be thrown on the threshold of the grand Mosque and the 
other at the court door of his own palace. Two more pieces were at the 
same time taken away to be sent to Mecca and Medina, The Brahmins 
offered to give the Sultan a large quantity of gold if the image were spared, 
and even the courtiers of Mahmud represented to him that the destruction 
of one idol would not abolish idolatry ; but Mahmud scorned the idea, 
remarking that, if he were to spare the idol for the sake of gain, his name 
would be handed down to posterity as an “idol seller,’ whereas his object 
was to be known rather as the “ idol destroyer.” The image was forthwith 
broken in pieces, and its interior was found to contain a quantity of 
pease stones far excocding in value the amount which had been offered 
»y the priests. After a short stay at Somndth, the Sultan conquered 
Gandawa, in Katch, and Anhalwara, a magnificent city, and, having bestowed 
the kingdom of Gujrat on a prince of the country, returned to Ghazni by 
way of Sindh. The expedition to Somnath and the campaign in Gujrdt 
occupied two years and a half. 

Mahmud’s last expedition to India was undertaken in 1027. The 
campaign was directed against the Jat tribes living on the banks of the 
Indus who had molested the Mahomedan army on its return from Gujrat. 
The tribes were reduced, aud no further invasion of India on a large 
scale was contemplated. 

Mahmiid soon after becaine seriously affected with stone, and died on the 
29th April, 1030, in the sixty-third year of his age and the thirty-third of 
his reign. He was buried by torchlight, amid the tears of his people, in 
Kasr Firozi at Ghazni. In person he was of middle height and well made, 
vigorous and hardy beyond his fellows, so that few in he army could wield 
his mace or throw his spear. His face was deeply pitted from the effects 
of smallpox. Having one day looked in his looking-glass, he said to his 
wazir: “I have resilvered my glass, and, looking in it, I see so many faults 
in my face that I casily overlook those of others. The face of a king 
should brighten the eyes of all beholders; whilst mine appears the picture 
of misfortune.” The wazir replied, with Eastern obsequiousneses: “It is not 
one in ten thousand that sees your countenance, but your virtues are diffused 
over al].” 


_ Of the o ‘rate life of Mahmud but little is known. His favourite wife 
was Haram 


Yar, or the Light of the Harem, called also from her exquisite 
beanty Mihr Shighil, the Sun of Beauties. She was the beautiful daughter 
of Elek, the Uzbek king of Kashghar, the inveterate foe of Mahmid; but 
the Sultan solaced his leisure with other charms than those of Haram Nar 
and freely partook of the forbidden juice of the grape, notwithstanding his 
orthodox proclivities. He was a sincere friend to learning and literature, 
and, according to the famous Abul Fazl, no king ever had more learned 
men at his court, maintained a finer army, or displayed more magnificence, 

His justice was inflexible, and it has been metaphorically stated that in 
his reign the wolf and the lamb drank together at the same fountain. Two 
days before his death he ordered his whole wealth in gold, precious stones, 
jewels, &c., to be exhibited to him. He looked on all the works his hand 
had wrought and on the labour he had gone through, and saw that all was 
vanity and vexatiun of spirit. He shed tears at parting from these treasures 
and ordered them to be taken back to the treasury, without suffering his 
officers to distribute any portion of that which was shortly to pass altogether 
from his hands. The following day he commanded a review of his army 


- 
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elephants, horses, camels and chariots, which he inspected on a travelling 
throne. One hundred thousand foot, 50,000 horse and 1,300 elephants 
passed in review before him as the dying hero reclined on his couch, and 
when he had feasted his eyes on all, he burst into tears and retired to his 
palace full of mortification and grief 

At the time of his death, Mahmid left an empiro far exceeding that 
of any monarch then living. His sway extended from Kashmir to Ispahidn 
and from the Caspian to the Ganges. He waa looked upon by all the 
Mahomedan world as its chief. He was one of the greatest monarcghs who 
have ruled over the destinies of an Asiatic country, and thero are fow of 
the world’s conquerors who have established a reputation equal to his. 

Three miles south of Ghazni may still be seen the cupola that surmonnts 
the grave of Sultan Mahmid. The world-renowned sandalwood gates of 
Somodth, which the great warrior carried to Ghazni, were erected by his 
followers to adorn his grave. Forty-six years ago they were brought back 
to Hindostdn by the armics of a nation whose name even was not known in 
the East when the gates were carried away, aud they aro now objects 
of curiosity in the British Museum in London. To this day the priests 
of the Mahomedan faith read the Qurin over the tomb of the famous Sultana 
of Ghazni. 


SULTAN MASUD I. 


Sultan Mahmid left two sons, Muhammad and Mastid, who wero twins. 
The latter, at the time of his father's death, was in Ispahdn, and Amir Ahr, 
son of Kazil Arsidu, the father-in-law of Mahintid, installed Muhammad on 
the throne of Ghazni. Muhammad had, however, reigned only five months 
when he was deprived of his sight aud deposed by Mastid, who was pro- 
claimed Sultan of Ghazni. 

Having subjugated the Saljjuk Tartars, Mastid turned his attention to the 
affairs of India, and, in the year 1033 A.p., made an attack on the fort of 
Sursuti, in the Kashmir hills. The garrison offered a bold resistanee, but 
Masud caused scaling ladders to be applied to the walls, and the fort was 
earried after a bloody fight. The°entire garrison were put tothe sword, 
except the women and children, who were carricd away as slaves. The 
intelligence of the defeat of his general by the Saljuks compelled Mastid to 
return to his wetsern dominions to restore order. Ele retraced his steps to 
India in 1036, reduced the fort of Hansi, the ancient capital of Savalak, 
deemed to be impregnable, and then marched to Sonipat near Delhi, which 
was also reduced, the governor, Dipdél Hari, having fled to the woods, 
abandoning all his treasures, which fell iluto the hauds of the conqueror, 
Ou his return to Léhore the Sultan, having conferred the insignia and title 
of royalty on his son Maudfd, entrusted to him the government of that 
province, and, leaving with him Khwaja Ayadz, his favourite counsellor and 
minister, himself returned to Ghazui. He was, however, hard pressed by 
the Saljuk Turkmdns in 1042, and, being much discouraged by the 
perfidy of his generals, ho collected all his wealth from the stronghold of 
Ghazni, and, loading it on camels, withdrew to Lahore the same year, with 
the determination to live in India for the rest of his life. On reaching 
Ldhore he sent his son, Prince Mauddad, to Balkh, as governor of that pro- 
vince ; but on the banks of the Jhelum his soldiers and slaves mutinied and 
deposed him, raising his blind brother, Muhammad, whom he had brought 
with him, to the throne. MasGd was kept in close confinement, but was 
Soon after assassinated by his cousin, Sulaiman. *Masad reigned nine years. 
He was a prince of a warlike temperament, possessed of much courage, 
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but at the same time affable and generous. Like his great father, he was a 
patron of learning, and built many handsome mosques and palaces * and 
endowed colleges and schools. 


SULTAN MAUDUD. 


Maudiud, hearing of his father’s murder, repaired in all haste to Ghazni 
where he was crowned Sultan amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of his 
people. He then immediately marched to Lahore to avenge his father’s 
death.". Muhammad, who was blind, having appointed his younger son, Prince 
Nami, to the government of Peshéwar and Maltén, marched in person to 
the Indus to give battle to Maudfid. An action was fought at Dhantor 
between uncle and nephew, when victory declared for Maudad. Muhammad, 
with his sons and several officers who had taken part in the deposition of 
Masud, being taken prisoners, were, with the exception of Abdul Rahim, 
the son of the blind king Muhammad, put to the sword. At the spot where 
he had gained the victory, Maudiid founded a town which, from the triumph 
he had gained, he called Fathdbdd. The remains of Mastd and his family 
were carried to Ghazni, to be interred in the family vault. Prince Nami, 
the son of the blind king Muhammad, having mutinied at Maltdn, a force 
under the Wazir Ahmad was sent to reduce him to subjection, and the 
prince was defeated and slain. Maudtd had now no rival left except Madad, 
his own brother, then in charge of Lihore, who was not disposed to yield 
to him. Accordingly, Maudid marched with a large army to reduce him; 
but before any decisive action could be fought, Maddd was, on the morning 
of the Id Kurban festival, found dead in his bed, and hence all opposition 
ceased. 

In the year 1043, the Hindu rajas of Northern Hindostén availed 
themselves of the absence of Maudiad at Ghazni, where he had gone to subdue 
a fresh Salink insurrection, to form a confederation, and, having retaken 
Hansi and Thanesar with their dependencies, re-established the temple of 
Nagarkot in great splendour. This success inspired the rdjads of the Panjab 
with such confidence that three of them advanced to invest Lahore, at the 
head of 10,000 horse and a numerous body of foot. Siege was laid to the city, 
and the dilapidated walls were soon laid in ruins ; but the Mahomedan garrison 
within defended the town, street. by street, and fought desperately in defence 
of- their faith, children and property, so that, for a period of seven months, 
all the efforts of the Hindus to reduce the town failed. No succour having, 
however, arrived, and the garrison being reduced to sore straits by famine, 
the brave defenders at length resolved either to win a victory or to die the 
death of martyrs. Accordingly they made a sortie and fought with such 
resolution that the Hindus fled and were pursued with great slaughter. 
This victory had the effect of breaking up the Hindu confederation, and the 
Indian possessions of the Ghaznivide dynasty remained in peace for the rest 
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Sap jeter 
* One of these palaces was built at Ghazni in the year 1036. It contained a magnificent 


hall, in the midat of which was placed a throne of gold, studded with Jewels of enormous value. 
Over it was suspended, with a golden chain, a crown which emitted lustre from numerous pre- 
— Sens, forming a canopy for the King, when he sat in state to give the public audience,— 
‘arishta. 
Mr. Rodgers found the coins of Masud I. in the city of Amritsar. They were of the horse 
and bull type with the name yRue Masid over the horse. Some had on them Vy tawe 


seme Masid Muhammad and gyeme yynao Manid Mahmid. 
Mr. Rodgers believes these coins were struck by Masid at Lahore.—Journal of Asiatic 
Soctety of Bengal, No. 1, January 1881. 


Mr. Thomas, at page 58 of hia work on the Pathan Kings of Delhi, gives a woodcut of the 
coin of Mamid iu Ku 


etters clearly legible above the horse's head. 
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of Maudiud's life. Maudid was soon after siezed with a severe bowel com- 
plaint and died at Ghazni, on December 24th, 1049, having reigned upwards 
of nine years.* 


SULTAN ABUL HUSEIN. 


On the death of Maudad, his son, Mastiid IL, a child four years old, was 
raised to the throne by the party of Ali Bin Rubea; but the troops of the 
latter were worsted by Alaptagin Hdjib, who had espoused the cause of 
Abul Husein, a son of the Emperor Masid I, and, the infant king -having 
been deposed, after a nominal reign of six days, Abal Hasan was aposlasnied 
emperor of Ghazni. 

Ali Bin Rubea, the rebel officer, having plundered tho royal treasury at 
Ghazni and brought over to his side a portion of the household troops, fled 
to Peshdwar, and, coalescing with the inhabitants, raised a large army, 
with which he reduced Multdén and Sindh and subdued the Afghans, who, 
taking advantage of the disorder that prevailed in the country, had declared 
their independence. Abul Husein, who was unable to restore order in the 
Panjab, was, towards the end of 1051, defeated and deposed by Abdal Rashi{d, 
a son of Sultén Mahmiad, after rciguing a little more than two years. 


SULTAN ABDUL RASHID. 


The first act of the new Sultdn was to prevail on Ali Bin Ruben, who 
had usurped the Indian possessions of the Ghaznivides in the north-west, 
to return to his allegiance; and peace was restored on the frontier of the 
Panjdb. Nashtagin H4jib received the rank of wmir, and, having been ap- 
pointed governor of the provinces cast of the Indus, was sent with a large 
army to Lahore. Nagarkot had again fallen into the hands of the Hindus; 
but the Mahomedan troops laid siege to it, and, scaling the walls, on the 
sixth day of the siege, carried the town. Abddl Rashid reigued one year, 
at the end of which he was assassinated by Toghral, usurper, and an aniér 
of Maudid’s Court, who forcibly married a danghter of the late Sultsn 
Masaid. The usurper was, in hisgturn, assassinated by Amir Nashtagin 
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* Mauddd struck coins at Lahore bearing the following inscription :— 
Joe 
ards Shula 
asLJ}o L355 


20g" AU I5?! 
‘The Juat, the Star of the Faith, the Valiant Maudid.” 


According to Mr. Rodgers, the poet ral eubhouty on Panjab coins, these coins were of 
four distinct types. They all had the bull on one side, and over it was the inscription in 


Hindi, Sri Samanta Deva. In these coins Lahore is spelt Jz y) Lohor. Albicuni calls 
Lahore Jitayg) (Loh4war). 


Mr. M. L. Dames, C.S., obtained a gold coin of Maudid from a banker of Dera Ismail Khan 
who had bought it from a Povinda merchant. It had the following inscription :— 


(Obveres.} 
BJ 63% ¥ yoay BU] Jom dt oome aurt asty 


“There is no God but God, and Muhammad the Prophet of God. He is One; no one in 
His partner. | 
{ Reverse.) 
as & aij taj 
am Sjcye 63555} wt Vols (> z 
“The Star of State, Maaddd, who rules by the command of Ged. Year . . . .” 
" * 
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H4jib, on the fortieth day of his accession, while stepping up to the throne 
to give a public audience.* 


SULTAN FARAKHZAD. 


Farakhzdd, the son of Sultédn Masdd L., was raised to the throne of Ghazni 
by Nashtagin Hajib, who was made Prime Minister to the new king. The 
Indian possessions of the Ghaznivides remained in peace during the reign of 
this Sultdn, which lasted six years, at the end of which he died and was 
succeeded by his brother, Ibrdhim. 


SULTAN IBRAHIM. 


IYaving settled the affairs of the Saljuks, Sultdn Ibréhim marched to 
the Panjab, to conquer those parts of the country which had not before 
been visited by the Muhomedan arms. Accordingly, in 1079, he captured 
Ajuddan, now called Pd&k Patan, in the Montgomery District. He then 
invested Riudpal,} situated on the summit of a steep hill. The clearing 
of the surrounding wood was a work of great difficulty, and thousands of 
pioneers were employed in its execution. The miners then carried their 
galleries under the walls, which coming down in the course of time, the 
Hindu garrison surrendered. The Sultdn then marched to Dera, a town 
inhabited by a race of people who originally came from Khordsén, whence 
they had been banished by King Afrasidb for rebellion. Dera was found 
to be well fortified, and the Sultan had the road cleared with infinite labour, 
in order to lay siege to the place ; but, the rainy season preventing him from 
putting his warlike plaus into execution, he was compelled to remain inactive 
for three months. Ko sooner, however, had the rains abated, than he called 
on the inhabitants to surrender and embrace the faith of Islam. His pro- 
posal was rejected, and the cing of the town was renewed and lasted for 
some weeks, with great loss on both sides. The town was at length taken 
by assault, and considerable booty fell into the hands of the victors, who 
carried away 100,000 persons, as slaves, to Ghazni. 

Sultan Ibréhim died in 1098, having reigned 42 years. He was blessed 
with 36 sons and 40 daughtera by various wives. The daughters he gave 
in marriage to Jearned and religious men. He wasa religious devotee, but 
this did not prevent his paying due attention to the affairs of the kingdom. 
He caused the fast of Ramazdn to be observed during the months of Rajab 
and Shabdn and kept the entire three months sacred with great strictness. 
He wrote an ornamental hand, and sent two copies of the Qurdn, in his own 
handwriting, as a present to the Caliph of Baghdad, by whom they were 
sent as valuable contributions to the libraries of Mecca and Medina. He 
was a regular attendant at the Icctures on religion delivered by Imé&m 
Eusuf Shujamandi, and was so humble that the Imam was permitted to re- 


prove his sovereign without check. He was succeeded by his son Masid IIT}. 








* The inscription on his coin was follows :— 
AcLod} nel and shy Joe 
orf Jor ypancdtye} 
F R. a net prosperous, guardian of the faith, the victorious Abdul Rashid.’—Journa/ 
0 


+ Forishta describes this place as a fort surrounded on three sides by a river, thus forming 
a peninsula, which is connected with other hilla. It was covered with an impenetrable jungle 
and infested with venomous serpents. The identity of the place has not yet been ostablished. 
+ Sultan [brahim struck coins in the Panjab bearing the following inscription :— 


Ipey gaat y?} abodlyot phxed} wlbhJ! Jo 


** The great and just king, the victorious Ibrahim, Lohor."— Journal of B. A. S&. 
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| SULTAN MASUD LIL | 

Sultdo Ibrdhim was succeeded on the throne of Ghazni by his son, 
Masad III. He possessed a martial spirit and was distiaguished for his 
love of justice and benevolence. He revised all the existing laws of the 
State and compiled a new code of law founded on better principles than had 
previously obtained. Having appuinted Hajib Toghantagin geueral of his 
army and viceroy of Ldéhore, he sent him thither at the head of a large 
force. The General crossed the Ganges and carried the Mahomedau arma 
further than had been previously done, except by the great Mahmud. He 
plundered many rich cities and temples and returned to Lahore laden with 
enormous spoil. 

During the reign of this emperor, Lahore became the real capital of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty, which having been deprived of most of its territory in 
Ir4o and Turda, the royal family were compelled to reside in India, where 
their possessions had now become consolidated. After reigning sixteen 
years without domestic troubles or foreign wars, Masud died iu L118 ab. 


SULTAN ARSLAN. 

Arslan, a son of the late king, having ascended the throne, imprisoned 
his brothers; but Sanjar, the Sultan of the Saljuks, having espoused the 
cause of the princes who had been put aside, gave Arslan battle, and tho 
latter was defzated and put to flight. Arslan came to the Panjab, and, 
collecting his Mahomedan troops, returned to recover his capival, but Sultan 
Sanjar again took the field in person and, a second time, expelled him from 
Ghazni. The defeated king took refuge with the Afghans, but was hotly 
pursued and taken prisoner. He, soon after, met a violent death at the 
hands of his brother Bahrdm, in the twenty-seventh year of his age and 
the third of his reign. 

SULTAN BAHRAM. 

Sanjar, the Sultan of Saljuks, placed Bahram, the brother of Arslan, on 
the throne of Ghazni. Muhammad Bhylim, the Viceroy of Lahore, on the 
part of his brother Arslan, having,refused to tender his allegiance to the 
new king, Bahrém marched from Ghazni to reduce him. An action was 
fought between the royal troops and those of Bhylin, the LAhore vicerey, In 
which the Jatter was defeated and taken prisoner, on 5th December 1118. 
Bhylim, however, swore alleyiance, and the Sultan, after reinstating him in 


the government of the conntry, returned to Ghazni.  Bhylim, pia anit 


to the departure of Bahrdm, strengthened his position in the Panjab, and, 
having built a new fort at Sawalik, conveyed thither his whole wealth, family 
and effects. Having then enlisted numerous recruits in his service from the 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans and Khiljis, he committed great depredations in 
the territories of the independent chiefs, und at length aspired to sovereign 
power. This brought Bahrdin a second time on the soil of the Panjab. 
Muhammad Bhylim had ten sons, to each of whom he had assigned the 
command of a province. They all joined their father with the whole of 
their resources, and the confederate troops met the advancing army of 
Bahrédm at Multan. An obstinate fight took place, in which Bhylim and 
his sons were defeated, and in their flight they sank in a deep quagmire, in 
which they al! perished. After this victory, the Sultan appointed . Salar 
Hasan, son of Ibrdhim Alvy, to the government of Ldéhure and himself 
marched back to Ghazni. | | 
Bahrém, soon after, having publicly executed his son-in-law, Kutb-ud-din 
Muhammad, an Afghdn of Ghor, involved himself’ in a struggle with Saif-ud- 
din Suri, Prince of Ghor and brother of the deceased. Saif-ud-din was 
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surrounded by the perfidious Ghaznivide troops, who had apparently 
embraced his cause, and brought a prisoner to Bahrdm, by whom he was 
executed in a barbarous manner. Ald-ud-din, the brother of Saif-ud-din, 
now Sultan of Ghor, marched to avenge his brother's death, and, after 
a bloody contest, took possession of Ghazni, which he gave up to indiseri- 
minate plunder. Most of its noble edifices were razed to the ground, und, 
for seven days, the city was abandoned to fire and sword. Insatiate of 
revenge, Ala-ud-din, who acquired the appellation of Jahansoz, or “the in- 
cendiary of the world,” carried a number of the most venerable and learned 
men in chains to Koh Firoz, to celebrate his victory, and there ordered their 
throats to be cut. Bahradm, after this defeat, fled to India, but died on the 
way of a broken heart, in the year 1152, after a reign of thirty-five years. 


SULTAN KHUSRAU. 


Khusrda, the son of Bahrdm, having left Ghazni, arrived safely at 
Lahore, where he was saluted king. When Ald-ud-din had retired to Ghor, 
Khuasrduy marched from Lithore, with the object of recovering his lost king- 
dom, but on the way he heard of the death of Sultan Sanjar, on whom he 
relied for help, and of the invasion of Ghazni by the Turkomans of Ghiza. 
He was therefore compelled to retrace his steps to Lahore where he reigued 
in peace for seven years. He died at Lahore in 1160, leaving his dominions 
to be inherited by his son, Khusrdu Malik. 


SULTAN KHUSRAU MALIK. 


Khusrdin Malik, the son of the late Sultdn Khusrdu, ascended the throne 
and ruled with justice and moderation. He was destined to be the last of 
the great Ghaznivide dynasty who ruled in India. The kingdom of Ghazni 
was, during his time, invaded and conquered by Sultdén Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori, the brother of Ghias-ud-din, Sultdn of Ghor, who had 
succeeded his cousin, Saif-ud-din, the son of Ala-ud-din. Not satisfied with that 
acquisition, he marched an army into the Panjdb and overran the provinces 
of Peshdwar, Afghanistan, Multan and fhe Indus. In the year 1180, he 
invested Lahore, which, being strongly fortified by Khusran Malik, all the 
attempts of the invader to take it failed, and peace was at length concluded 
betweon the contending parties. Muhammad Ghori retired from the country, 
carrying with him Malik Shah, the son of the emperor, a child of four 
years of age, as a hostage. 

Four years later, Muhammad Ghori again invaded the Panjab and laid 
scige to Lahore, but, failing to capture the town, he laid waste the open 
country and slew many of the inhabitants. Then, after establishing a strong 

arrison at Sialkot, to command the country between the Radvi and the 

hindb, he returned to Ghazni. On the departure of Muhammad, Khusrdu 
Malik, in conjunction with the Ghakkars, besieged the fort of Sialkot, but 
a stout resistance being offered by Husain Firmdli, the Governor, and all the 
attempts of the besiegers to carry it by assault failing, the seige was raised. 

Shortly after, or in 1136, Muhammad Ghori advanced against Lahore for 
the third time. He averted suspicion, however, by giving out that the ex- 
ae was intended to chastise the Saljuks, and, to prove that this was 

is object, he sent back Malik Shah, the son of the Sultan, to Ldéhore, with 
& magnificent escort. Khusrdu Malik, being impatient to see his son, from 
whom he had long been separated, and suspecting no treachery, marched 
from Lahore with a.small retinue to meet him, but Muhammad Ghori turned 
to the mountains, by rapid marches, at the head of 20,000 cavulry, and, 
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taking Khusrdu’s small force in the rear, cut off his retreat in the direction of 
Lahore and surrounded his camp at night. Khusrdu awoke in the morning 
only to find himself a prisoner in the bands of his adversaries. Having thus 
secured the person of the Emperor, Muhammnd Ghori demanded instant 
possession of Ldéhore. The gates of the city were thrown open, and 
Muhammad Ghori took possession of the capital of the Panjab, unopposed, 
in the name of his brother, the Sultdn of Ghor. Thus the preat Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, which had lasted from 962 to 1186, or for 224 years, ceased to 
exist, and the empire passed from the house of Ghazni to that of Ghor. 
Khusrdu Malik, with his family, was sent to Ghor, and there kept in contine- 


ment. He reigned twenty-eight years. 
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CITAPTER I11. 


THE GHORI DYNASTY. 
MUHAMMAD GHORI, 


{HIAS-UD-DIN, having succeeded to the throne of Ghaznf, on the death of 
his cousin, Saif-ud-din, appointed his brother, Shahdb-ud-din Muhammad, 
commonly known as Muhammad Ghori, his general. In the year 1176, this 
last illustrious leader conducted an army against Multdn, which he completely 
subdued. He then marched to Uch, the scene of Alexander’s memorable 
assault, and the place where he was so severely wounded after sealing the 
walls. The Raja of Uch shut himself up in the fort, which was closely in- 
vested. Muhammad, finding the fort impregnable, opened private negotia- 
tions with the rdjd’s wife, and promised to marry her if she would make 
away with her husband. This base woman returned for answer that her 
own days were spent, but that she had a young and beautiful daughter 
whom she would be glad to marry tathe Sultan if she were left in undisturb- 
ed possession of the country and the wealth it contained, and that, on the 
Mahomedan general agrecing to these terms, she would immediately des- 
patch the réj4. Muhammad agreed to this proposal, and the wicked woman 
found means of putting her husband to death. The gates of the fort were 
opened by the rani, and Muhammad took possession of it without trouble. 
Agrecably to his promise Muhammad married the rdjd’s daughter, on her 
embracing Isl4m ; but he had no hesitation in breaking his promise with the 
mother, for, instead of dik healed her with the government of the country, 
he sent her off to Ghazni, where she soon after died of remorse and vexation. 
Nor did the daughter survive her long, for, in the short space of three years, 
she also fell a victim to a broken heart. Having couferred the goverument 
of Multdn and Uch on one Ali Kirmdni, Muhammad returned to Ghazni. 
Muhammad's expeditions to Lahore in 1180, 1184 and 1186 have becn 
described in the preceding chapter. Having settled the province of Ldhore, 
he entrusted the government to Ali Kirmdéni, and himself retired to Ghazni. 
His campaigns in the provinces of Hiudostdn are matters of Indian history. 
In the year 1193 a.p., the great battle of Nardin was fought on the banks 
of the Sarsuti. In this battle the chosen champions of the soil and the 
best representatives of Aryan chivalry were arrayed on the side of the 
Hindus, and it virtually decided the fate of Hindostdn. Pirthi Raj, the 
rdj4 of Ajmere, the head of the Chohan R4jpute &nd the-descendant of one 
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of the princes of mount Abd, was taken prisoner and afterwards put to 
death; while Chawand Rai, the king of Delhi, a descendant of the Toméra 
réjds, and many other Princes, were slain on the field. Thousands of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and incalculable wealth fell into the 
conquerors hands. In the course of the same year, Qutb-ud-diu Ebak, the 
general of Muhammad, took the fort of Mirath and the town of Delhi from 
the family of Chawand Rai. Delhi henceforward became the seat of the 
Mahomedan government in India, and the inhabitants of all the surround- 
ing districts were compelled to embrace the faith of Islam. 

Meanwhile the Ghakkara,® a tribe in the mountains of the Panjdb, 
having raised the standard of revolt, committed great depredationa, laying 
waste the country between the Jhelum and the Chendb. These wild people 
overran the whole of the Panjdb and even captured Léhore. Muhammad 
Ghori, who was now at Ghazni, hearing this, marched into the Panjdb. He 
first attacked Milta&n, which had also revolted, and, being joined by many 
friends, he defeated Zirak, the traitor who, having assassinated Amir Déud 
Hasan, the kings’s viceroy at Multdn, had usurped the province a short 
time before. He then ordered his general, Qutb-ud-din Ebak, to attack 
the Ghakkars on the east, while the king personally engaged them from 
the west. She Ghakkars now found themselves between two fires. They 
were defeated with great slaughter, and most of their number were converted 
to the faith of Isld4in. Lahore having been recovered from their hands, 
Qutb-ud-din returned to his government of Delhi. 

Having settled the affairs of India, the Sultan, on his way to Ghazni, 
encamped near the village of Ruhtak on the bank of the Indus. Here a 
body of Ghakkars, who had lost some of their relations in the late wars, en- 
tered into a conspiracy to take his life. The tents in which the king slept 
wero allowed to remain open to admit fresh air from the riverside. This 
enabled the assassins to see into the sleeping apartments, and, eluding the 
seutinel placed at the door, they found their way into the tent. Two slaves, 
who were fanning the king, on seeing the assassins, stood petrified with 
horror, and the assassins immediately plunged their daggers into the Sultan’s 
body and killed him, inflicting on him no less than twenty-two wounds, 
This event took place on 14th March, 1205. 

Thus fell Sultan Shahdb-ud-din, surnamed Muhammad Ghori, one of the 
greatest Mahomedan kings that ever ruled an Asiatic empire. His remains 
were carried in mournful pomp to Ghazni, in a hearse, and there interred 
in a new vault which had been constructed for his daughter. He reigned 
thirty-two years from the commencement of his rule over Ghazni and three 
years from his accession to the throne, aud left no issue. Like his great 
ancestor Mahmid, he had to encounter combinations of the Hindus ; and while 
Mahmud came to conquer, to plunder, and to return laden with spoils, Muham- 
mad came to conquer, retain the country a bala aud die in it. Thus he 
laid the foundation of a subsequently great Mahomedan empire in India 





® According to Farishta, the Ghakkars were a race of barbarians, inhabiting the country 
along the banks of the Nilib, up to the foot of the Sevalik Hills. hey professed no religion 
or morality, and committed great cruelties on the Mahomedans. The baneful custom of 
infanticide had ita origin in this tribe, As soon asa female child was born, the father would 
take her to the door of the house, and, holding the child in one hand and a knife in the 
other, proclaim that if any one wanted a wife, he was at liberty to take her away ; if nobody 
oame forward, the poor infant was immediately put to death. us, among the Ghakkars the 
number of males predominated over that of the females, and polyandry existed. Muhammad 
Ghori converted the chief of this tribe to the faith of Islim, rel him from confinement, | 
and, having conferred on him a drees of honour, restored him to the chiefship, His followers 
were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the faith and most of the inhabfiainta of the hills 
between G and the Indus became converted to Mabomedanism,—some by force, others by. 

ca ahows: : : 





THE SLAVE DYNASTY. 


CHAPTER IV. 





THE TARTAR, OR SLAVE DYNASTY. 
KUTB-UD-DIN EBAK. 


ON the death of Muhammad Ghori, his nephew, Mahmifid, assumed the 
royal title at Ghor. Desirous of securing his friendship, and being in no 
position to oppose him aap E if he should refuse to eckaowinlc his 
sovereignty, the new king, immediately after his accession, sent all the 
insignia of royalty, a canopy, standards and drums, a throne and a warrant 
of investiture as king, to Kutb-ud-din Ebak, his uncle, viceroy of Northern 
India. Kutb-ud-din, who received these marks of royal favour with profound 
respect, was crowned as the first Mahomedan king at Lahore, on July 24th, 
1205 A.D. 
In his childhood, Kutb-ud-dia had been brought from Turkistan to Nesha- 
ore by a merchant, who sold him to Kadzi Fukhr-ud-din, son of Abdul Aziz 
Kali The Kazf, finding that the lad was intelligent and endowed with 
genius, sent him to school, where he made considerable progress in know- 
ledge and ecience. On the death of his patron, he was sold as part of his 
estate to a merchant, and by hii presented for sale to Muhammad Ghori, 
who, having purchased him, gave him the nickname Abeak, from his little 
finger being broken. Ebak conducted himself so well that he was shortly 
afterwards appointed master of the horse, and then to the command of an 
army. His natural talents now finding full scope for action, he soon gained 
the reputation of being a brave soldier, a consummate general, and a prudent 
admiuistrator. 

Taj-ud-din Yelduz, governor of Kirman and Shirwan, whose daughter 
Kutb-ud-din had married, now marched to Lahore at the head of an army, 
und, aided by the treachery of the governor, whom he afterwarda expelled, 
took possession of the city. Kutb-ud-din, on hearing of this event, ad- 
vanced from Delhi to recover Lahore, at which place a battle was fought 
in the latter end of 1205, when Taj-ud-din Yelduz was defeated, expel- 
led the city and compelled to retrace his steps to Kirman. Kutb-ud-din 
pursued Yelduz to Ghazni, where he was crowned king. but, being unable 
to hold the city, he returned almost immediately to Iudia. Here he spent 
the rest of his life in consolidating his dominions and regulating the 
finances of the empire. He died in 1210 from a fall from his horse ina 
match at chowgan, a sort of racing game. He had reigned five years and 
exercised sovereign powers for upwards of twenty years under the title of 
commander-in-chief and viceroy to his patron, Muhammad Ghori. He was 
a man of great genius and bravery, and raised himself frum the position 
of a slave to that of one of the most powerful kings that ever controlled 
the destinies of an empire. He was loved for his social virtues, while his 

enerous liberality became proverbial. The celebrated Kutab Miuar at 
Delhi, with a splendid mosque, commenced by Kutb-ud-din and completed by 
his successor Shams-ud-din Altmash, still towers high in its Epon majesty to 
commemorate the conquest of Delhi by the firat. Mohamedan general who 
ruled the ancient capital of India. _ : —_ 
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ARAM. 


On the death of Kutb-ud-din, Aram, his only son, succeeded him on the 
throne. He was wanting in courage and resolution, and, owing to his weak- 
ness, Nair-ud-din Kubacha, one of the adopted slaves of Muhammad Ghori, 
made himself independent, and, marching thither at the head of an army, 
established his authority in Sindh, Multdn, Uch, Shirwan and other districts 
of the Panjdb. Other chiefs, following his example, also asserted their 
independence. Upon this, a deputation of the Omerahs waited upon Shams- 
ud-din Altamash, the son-in-law and adopted son of the late king, and in- 
vited ttim to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. Shams-ud-din readily 
acceded to their request, and, having defeated Aram in a battle within sight 
of the city of Delhi, took possession of the throne. This event happened 
the sainc year, 1210, in which Aram was crowned king. 


SHAMS-UD-DIN ALT AMASH. 


Shama-ud-din was the son of one Elam Khan, of the Albery tribe, and 
his mother belonged to a noble family of Khata. He was sold as a slave 
by his brothers to a company of travelling merchants, who carried him to 
Vokhura, where they sold hin to a relative of Sadar Jahan, prince of that 
country. He reecived a good education at Bokhara, and, on the death of 
his master, was sold to a merchant, who again sold him to another. With 
the permission of Sultan Muhammad Ghori, he was ultimately purchased 
for fifty thousand pieces of silver by Kutb-ud-diu Ebak, who, later on, gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage. 

Altamash, now the son-in-law of his master, daily rose to favour, being 
first crcated general-in-chief and soon after appointed viceroy of Northern 
India. Four years after his accession to the throne, Taj-ud-din Yelduz, king 
of Ghazni, having been defeated by Khwarzm Shah, king of Khwarzin, 
turned his attention towards the conquest of the east. In the year 1215, 
he seized the Panj&b and occupied Thanesar, Shams-ud-din Altamash, having 
collected his troops, gave him battle on the plains of Nardin, defeated him, 
and took him prisoner. Inthe year 1217, Altamash attacked Nasir-ud-din 
Kubacha, his brother-in-law, who had become independent in Sindb, and 

nined a complete victory over him at Manserarah; on the banks of the 
Yhindb. Four years afterwards, the Tartars, under their great leader, 
Changez Khan, having overrun the country of Khwarzm and penetrated 
as far as Ghazni, Jaldl-ud-din, son of the late Sultan of Khwarzm, was com- 
pelled to retreat in the direction of Lahore, where Altamash gave him battle 
and compelled him to retreat. The saine year, Altamash finally reduced 
Sindh, with the co-operation of his wazir, Nizim-al-mulk* Junédi, Jaldl-ud- 
din Kubdchd, his old adversary, having been drowned while attempting 
to cross the Indus. Shams-ud-din Altamash reduced Malwa and Ujjain, and 
re-established his authority over the province of Bengal, which had assumed 
independence. At Ujjain, one of the most famous and ancient Hindu cities 
in India, he destroyed all the great temples and conveyed the images of 
Mahakdli and Vikramaditya, from whose death the Hindus reckon their 
era, together with many other figures of brass, to Delhi, to be broken at the 
door of the grand mosque. In the year 1236 he marched an army towards 
Multdn, but fell sick on the road, and, returning to Delhi, died on the 30th 
April 1286, after reigning twenty-six years. He was another model of self- 
elevation by the force of genius, and during his reign the Mahomedan empire 
in India extended and gained materially in strength. 


ounsesta ont a 





seers Lhis was the first wazit in, Hindostén who received the title of Nisim-almalk The title 
seems to have been very general'y adop terwards, and the descendante © last Nizim 
ul-mulk are to this day the reigning Nawabs of Hyderabad State. : 
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RUKN-UD-DIN FEROZ. 

After the reduction of Gwalior, in 1231 a.p, Ruko-udediu Feroz was 
appointed by his fathor, Shams-ud-diu Altamash, viceroy in the Panjdb, When 
the emperor died, Rukn-ud-din bappened to be at Delhi, and was there 
crowned king. But he soou gave himself up to liceutious exceases und 
neglected the affairs of state, which were mainly conducted by his mother, 
Shah Turkan, a cruel woman, who put to death all the women of the 
Emperor Shams-ud-din’s harem. Malik Ala-ud-din Khaén was at that time 
egovernor of Lahore, and Malik Kabir Khan, viceroy of Multan. A coalition 
of the chiefs was formed at Ldhore to depose the kiug, and was joined by 
all the nobles of the northern aud western provinces, The king marched 
against the confederates, but was deserted by some of his principal chiefs, 
who retired with their followers to Delhi and raised Sultaina Razia Begum, 
eldest daughter of Shams-ud-din, to the throne, Shah ‘Turkan, the king's 
mother, being put in confinement. Rukn-ud-din was defeated by Sulteiun 
Razia Begum, delivered up to her, and died in prison sone time afterwards, 
after reigning only six months and twenty-eight days. 


SULTANA RAZLA BEGUM. 

Sultdna Razia Begum, called Malilai Dowran, was endowed with all the 
qualifications necessary for the ableat kings. She was no ordinary woman, 
and the most severe critics of her actions could find no fault with her, but 
that she was a woman. She was possessed of valour, determination sud 
courage in an cwinent degree, and her remarkable talents and habit of close 
application to business enabled her, in the time of her father, to make 
herself familiar, not only with the routing of current business, but also with 
the art of politics. She was the constant companion of her father, and, 
while the king was engaged in the reduction of the fort of Gwalior, he 
appointed her his regent at the capital during his absence. When the 
Omerahs asked him the reason of his appointing his daughter to conduct, 
the affairs of Government, in preference to any of his sons, he replied that 
“he observed his sons gave themselves up to wine, women, gambling and 
wind (flattery), and that he thought the government too weighty for thei, 
while Razia, though a woman, had a man’s head and heart, and was better 
than twenty such sons.” She was well educated and could read the Kurtin 
with correct pronunciation. 

Razia, after her assuinption of imperial authority, changed her apparel, 
assumed the royal robes, gave public audience from the throne daily, and 
transacted all the business of state in public, revising and contirming the 
laws of her father and dispensing justice .with equal hand. 

The confederate Omerahs, who had met at Lahore, marched to Delhi, 
but the queen so skilfully sowed the seeds of dissension among the 
leading chiefs that they soon broke up their camp and dispersed, The 
queen conferred the office of prime minister on Khwaja Mabdi Ghaznavi, 
‘with the title of Nizdm-ul-mulk, while Kabir Khan was made viceroy of 
L&hore. All the disturbances were now guclled, and the governors of 
distant provinces tendered their submission to the queen. Some of the 
malcontents having been executed and the rest reduced to submission 
by milder measures, peace and. prosperity once. more reigned throughout 
the land. Unfortunately for the queen, who was unmarricd, she displayed 
the frailty of her sex by taking into her confidence an Abyssiuian slave, 
named Jaméal-ud-din. Royal. favours were daily, showered on this indi- 
vidual. He was raised at once from the office of master of the horse 
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(Mir Akhor) to that of Amir-al-umrah, or the chief of the nobles. Such 
was the familiarity that existed between the queen and her slave, that, 
when she rode out, Jamdl-ud-din was in the habit of lifting her to her saddle 
by raising her up under her arms. This behaviour excited at once the 
disgust and envy of the nobles and Omerahs, who were much incensed, 
alike with the favours shown, aud the liberties permitted by their sovereign, 
to an Abyssinian slave 

The first to give open expression to his discontent was Malik Kabir 
Khan, .the viceroy of Léhore, who threw off hie allegiance and made 
himself independent. The queen marched against him at the head of 
an army to chastise him, and succeeded in reducing him to submission. 
The Malik conducted himself on this occasion with such humility that 
the empress, either believing in his sincerity, or desirous of securing 
his co-operation, not only reinstated him in the government of Ldhore, 
but conferred on him, in addition, the governorship of Maltdn, lately 
vacated by Malik Karaguz. 

During the same year, Malik Altunia, a chief of Turkish origin, gover- 
nor of Bhatinda, revolted. The queen gave him battle, but, the Turkish 
chiefs in her army mutinying, she sustained a defeat, and her Abyssinian 
favourite was killed. The queen was herself taken prisoner and brought to 
Altunia, who kept. her in coufinemeut in the fort of Bhatinda. The Turkish 
officers raised her brother Behram, a son of Shams-ud-din Altamash, to the 
throne. Altunia soon after married the queen, who raised an army of 
Ghakkar Jats and marched on Delhi, where a severe action was fought, in 
which the queen was defeated and fled to Bhatinda. The queen, haviug once 
more rallied her scattered forces, made a second effort for the crown, but she 
was again defeated on the plains of Kythal, on the 24th October 1239, 
and both she and her husband were taken prisoners. She was assassinated 
are 14th November of the same year, after reigning three years aud a 

alf. 


MOIZ-UD-DIN BEHRAM SHAH. 


When the empress, Razia Begam, was incarcerated in the fort of 
Bhatinda, Moiz-ud-din Behram Shah ascended the throne, on the 21st of 
April 1239, and Malik Karaguz was again appointed Viceroy of Ld&hore. 
The peace of the empire was disturbed by internal discords and dissen- 
sions, while it was at the same time threatened by a formidable invasion 
from without. The hosts of the great mercenary leader, Changez Khan, 
having swept over the countries of Central Asia, made incursions 
into the Panjdb. They carried fire and sword wherever they went, and, 
advancing from Ghazni, seized Lahore on the 22nd of November 1241. 
The viceroy, finding his troops mutinous, was compelled to fly in the dark- 
ness of night. The Moghals gave up the city to indiscriminate plunder, 
and thousands of the inhabitants were carried away prisoners. The king, 
on hearing of this disaster, sent the Wazfr Ikhtiar-ud-din at the head of 
some troops, to drive the invaders out; but the danger had already 
away, and the invaders had retired from the country, after completing 
their work of devastation. Meanwhile, the wazir mutinied, and, a plot having 
been formed against the king, he was deposed, taken prisoner, and put 
to death in 1241, after a reign of little more than two years. 


ALA-UD-DIN MASUD. 


Moiz-ud-din Behram Shah was succeeded on the throne by Ala-ud-din 
Masud, son of Rukn-ud-din Feroz, During his reign the Panjdb was 
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invaded by the Moghals from Kandahar and Talikhan, under the command 
of Mangn Khan. The Moghals advanced as far as the Indus and aid 
siege to Uch. The king, putting himsolf at the head of his ea oe marched 
to meet the enemy in person. He had advanced as fur as the Bids, when, 
hearing that the enemy had been repulsed by the local authorities, he 
retired to his capital. On his return to Delhi, the king gave himself up 
to debauchery, and neglected the affairs of the empire. The nobles, wearied 
of his excesses and cruelties, determined to depose him, and invited his 
uncle, Nasfr-ud-din, from Baraich to ascend the throne. When Nasiv-ud-din 
arrived, he found the imbecile king already deposed and in prison, where 
he subsequently died, having reigned only four years and one mouth. 


NAS(R-UD-DIN MAHMUD. 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, who was crowned king of Delhi on the 10th 
June, 1246, was the youngest son of Shams-ud-din Altamash, and was 
appointed by him viceroy of Bengal. At his father's death he was thrown 
iato confinement by the cruel queen, Shah Turkdéo, and remained a prisoner 
until the accession of King Masud, who conferred ou him the governorship 
of Baraich. 

Nasir-ud-din, on ascending the throne, conferred the office of minister, with 
the title of Alagh Khan, on Malik Ghias-ud-din Balban, originally a slave 
of Shams-ud din Altamash, who subsequently gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Ghias-ud-din'’s nephew, Sher Khan, ae received the title of 
Moazzam Khan, was appointed to the goverament of the Panjab, including 
Mialtdn, Bhatner and Sirhind. Sher Khan was one of the most renowned 
men of his age. He possessed all princely qualities, was a good soldier in 
the field, and a talented counsellor at court. He rebuilt the forts of Bhatner 
and Sirhind, and maintained a standing army to watch the hostile move- 
ments of the Moghals, who had now become masters of Ghazni, Kabul, 
Kandahar, Balkh aud Herat. 

In July, 1247, the king marched in person, at the head of his army, in 
the direction of Maltdu, and encamped for some time on the banks of the 
Indus. He then visited the provthces of the Indus, with the view of 
chastising the Ghakkura for their continued inroads, and for the assistance 
rendered by them to the Moghals in their incursions into the Panjab. 
Thousands of these Ghakkars, of all ages, and both sexes, were captured 
and carried away into confinement. 

Iu the year 1248, Nuasir-ud-din married the daughter of his wazfr, 
Ghias-ud-diu Balban, and in the year following he marched to Malt: at the 
head of an army. Sher Khan, the viceroy of Lahore, nephew of the wazir, 
joined him on the banks of the Bias with twenty thousand chosen horse. 
The king remained at Multdn for a few days, and, having appointed 
Fyz-ud-din Balban to the government of Nagore and Uch, and restored order 
in those districts, he returned to Delhi. In the year 1250, Sher Khan, the 
talented viceroy of Ldhore, equipped an army and marched towards 
Ghazni, which he annexed once more to the empire of Delhi, driving the 
Moghals from the country. Coins were struck in the name of Nasir-ud-din, 
and he was acknowledged king of all the territories in that province. Two 
years later, the king again marched to Maltdn, where several forts had been 
lost in consequence of the attack of a large body of insurgeuts froin Sindh. 
The rebellion was quelled, and the goverument of Malt4n was conferred on 
Arsula Khan. Towards the latter end of 1257, a Moghal arty, haviug 

crossed the Indus, committed depredations in the Panjabs; but the emperor 
marched against them, and the Moghals, hearing of his approach, retired. 
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lu March 1258, the Panjdb was visited by an envoy from the court of 
Arrival of an amlons- Halaku Khan, grandson of Changez Khan, the celebrated Tartar. He paid 
aador from Talaku ee lhe id ‘, < 
Khan, 1208 a,b. a visit to Delhi, where he met with a most magnificent reception. In the 
heath of thetemner. YCar, 1264, the emperor fell ill, and, after lingering for a loug time, expired 
or, 16a.p. on the 18th of February, 1266, after a reign of more than twenty years. 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud was one of the ablest and most amiable and 
generous kings of Hiudostdn. His personal habits were most simple, and 
he avoided all ostentatious display. When the envoy of the Tartar king, 
Halaku Khan, visited Delhi, the court was attended by twenty-five princes from 
Asia, who, with their numerous retinue, had sought protection at Delhi from 
the armies of Changez Khan. Many tributary Indian rdjds and chiefs also 
stood with folded arms before the throne. Amidst all this display of gran- 
deur and magnificence, the king sat on the throne in a quiet unassuming 
manner and in plain dress. hile in prison, he earned his livelihood by 
making copies of the Kurdn, and refused to receive the State allowances. 
He often used to say that the man who did not know how to earn his bread 
did not deserve it. He kept up the occupation of earning his livelihood by 
copying the Kurdn after his assumption of sovercign power. Unlike his 
predecessors, he never kept any concubines, and had but one wife, whom he 
obliged to do all domestic work single-handed. When she complained, upon 
Tho virtues of biz «Ge Occasion, that she had burnt her fingers in baking bread for him, and 
private life. asked that she might be allowed a female servant to assist her, the king 
exhorted her to persevere, observing that by so doing she would obtain her 
reward on the day of judgment, and adding, at the same time, that the public 
money was a trust given to him by God for God’s people, and that he was 
bound not to squander it in needless expenses. One day a nobleman 
of the court was inspecting a copy of the Kurdn in the handwriting of 
the king in his presence, when he pointed out.a letter, which he said had been 
written twice over. The king, having looked at it, smiled and drew a circle 
round it. When, however, the critic had left the court, his majesty began 
to erase the circle. A bystander begged to know the king’s reason for doing 
this, to which his majesty replied “that he knew the word was originally 
right, but he thought it better to crag: it from a paper than to touch the 
heart of a poor man by bringing him to shame.” This is only one proof among 
many of the virtues of his private life, thaugh, as a sovereign, he ruled the 
His public carecr, country with vigour, and was not wanting in that zeal and personal bravery 
which are the real characteristics of a king, in evidence of which we may 
point to his many victories on the north-west frontier of his dominions, as 
well as to his brilliant suecesses over the Hindu states of India, a detailed 
notice of which does not fall within the province of this work. The Zuhakuti 
Neasfri, dedicated to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, was compiled during his reign 
by Minhajussira) Jurjani. 


Hin character, 


GHIAS-UD-DIN BALBAN. 


Origin of Chie, Ghids-ud-din, like many other great men of his time, was originally a 
udedin. « Turki slave. He was a native of Kara Khata, and belonged to the tribe of 
Albery. He was bought at Bagdad by Khwdjah Jamal-ud-din, of Bassora, 

and conveyed by him to Delhi, where he was sold to Shams-ud-din Altamash. 

He was first appointed superintendent of the royal falconry, in the duties 

of which office he was well versed, and, having by his dexterity and devotion 

gained the favour of his royal master, was soon created a noble. He hud 

successfully administered the Panjdéb during the reign of Rukn-ud-din Feroz, 

was advanced to the dignity of Amir Frajib, or lord of requests, in the 

time of Ala-ud-dine Masid,‘and raised te the ottice of grand wazir in the 


GHLAS-UD-DIN BALBAN. : 10) 


late reign of Nasfr-ud-din Mahmad. Having settled the affaires of Bengal, 
the king paid his first visit to Lahore in 1266. The city had suffered 
rreatly from the incursions of the Moghals, and his majesty having ordered 
it to placed in a proper state of defence, the city walls were repaired. 
After constructing some public buildings, the king returned to Delhi. 

In the following year, 1267, Sher Khan, the energetic viceroy of Léhore, 
who had most ably repelled the incursions of the Moghals, died, and was 
buried at Bhatuer, in aun extensive mausoleum which he had himself con- 
structed for the purpose. The emperor appointed his eldest son and heir, 
Prince Muhammad, surnamed Tdjul Mulk, Sher Khan's successor. Tho 
kage was a youth of great talente, with a fine taste for literature, being 
uimself a polished and profound Persian and Arabic scholar, Ou cstablish- 
ing his court at Lahore, he brought with him all his learned men who 
adorned the capital of Hindost4n, and, amongst others, the prince's favourite 
tutor, Amir Khusrow, the poect-laureate, and Khwajah Hassan. He was 
visited at Lihore by Sheikh Osman Turmuzi, the most learned man of his 
time, but he soon after left for his native land, Turdn, According to 
Ferishta, one day, when the Sheikh was reading his poems in Arabic in an 
assembly of literary men, presided over by the prince, the beauty and excel- 
Jence of the odes was such that all the poets present were moved, and the 
learned prince could not himself repress his tears. During the priuce’s 
residence at Multan he invited the celebrated Sheikh Sadi ‘of Shirts twice 
to his court, but the Sheikh begged to be excused on the ground of his 
advanced years, and it was not without persistent solicitations that he was 
at length persuaded to accept some presents which had been sent him. 
In return, Sadi sent the prince copies of his works, and spoke in culogistic 
terms of the attainments of Khusrow. 

At the command of the emperor, hia youngest son, Kara Khan, sur- 
named Nasir-ud-din, recruited and organised an army to watch the movements 
of the Moghals; and a place of rendezvous was formed on the river Bids, 
in the event of an invasion from the north-west, where the two princes could 
join the imperial army in expelling the cnemy, The emperor was absent 
from his capital for three years, oveaccount of a great rebellion in Bengal in 
1279, when the viceroy, Toghral Khan, had assuined the title of king. After 
suppressing this rebellion, the emperor returned to Delhi, where Prince 
Muhammad paid him a visit. He had not been with his father three months 
when news reached him of the invasion of Multan by the Moghals. He 
hastened back to Maltdn, and, marching at once against the enemy, defeated 
and drove them back with great slaughter. All the territories which had 
been lost to the kingdom were recovered. 

But another disaster was yet awaiting the Panj&b. Persia wag at. this 
time ruled by Arghan Khan, son of Ebak Khan, and grandson of Halaku 
Khan, who had conquered the empire about the year 1258 ap. ‘The 
eastern provinces of Persia, from Khorasan to the Indus, were ruled by 
Tymtr Khap,® of the family of Changez Khan, who, about this time, invaded 
the Panjdb at the head of 20,000 horse, to avenge the slaughter of the 
Moghals which had taken place during the former year. The whole countr 
about Depalpore and Ldéhore was ravaged, and the villages depopulated. 
The court of the Lahore viceroy was then at MultAn. Havig heard of 
these depredations, Muhammad hastened to Lahore and prepetee for a vigorous 
resistance. Tymur Khan, having advanced to the Ravi, observed the vast 
hosts of the Indian army on the opposite bank; the gullant Muhammad, 
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desirous of engaging with the renowned Moghal chief on equal terms 
permitted him to pass the river unmolested. The two armies, being drawn 
up in order of battle on the bark of the river, engaged cach other in an 
action in which both commanders greatly distinguished themselves, each 
nee prodigies of valour. At length the Moghals gave way, and were 

otly pursued by the Indians, Prince Muhammad, becoming tired of the 
pursuit, separated from the main body with 500 attendants, and, halting on 
the bank of a strearn, became absorbed in prayer. At this juncture, however, 
& Moghal chief, who had concealed himself in an ambush at the head of 2,000 
horse im a neighbouring wood, with his detachment, suddenly fell on the 
prince's party which was unprepared to meet it. The gallant prince, imme- 
diately mounting his horse, cheered on his small band to the fight ; and a des- 
perate conflict took place, in which he was overpowered by superior numbers, 
and at length fell, mortally wounded, but not befure he had three times obliged 
the Moghals to retreat, A detachment of the Indian army were now seen 
coming to the rescue, but too late to save their leader. Many prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Moghals in this conflict. Amir Khusrow, the prince’s 
favourite and tutor, who so graphically describes the way in which he obtained 
Ps release, in his celebrated poem called * Khizr Khani,” being among 
the resf, 

The news of the death of his beloved son quite prostrated the old 
king, now upwards of cighty years of age, and he sank rapidly under the 
weight of his affliction. He sent Ke Khusrow, his grandson, son of the 
deceased prince, to take the command at Lé&hore and Multan, im the place 
of his lamented father, and a few days afterwards expired, in the year 1286, 
after a reign of twenty-two years, 

During the reign of Ghids-ud-din Balbén, Delhi became the chief scat 
of learning and literature and the resort. of learned and holy men. There 
floyrished during his time, in Delhi, the celebrated Sheikh Farid-ud-din Masti, 
entitled Shakarganj, Sheikh Baha-ud-din Zakaria, Sheikh Badr-ud-din Arif 
of Ghazn{, the most venerable Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Bakhtidr Kuki, the 
celebrated saint, and Shidi Moula. 

The deceased monarch’s court was the most magnificent and dignified in 
Asia, and, during his reign of twenty-two yoars, he admitted no one to public 
office who was not a man of merit and family, while he most scrupulously 
excluded all men of low birth from his court. Not less than fifteen sovereigns 
from Asia, who had been driven from their homes by the arms of Changez 
Khan, sought an honourable asylum at his court, mid to each a sumptuous 
establishment was allowed. When the emperor gave audience from the 
throne, they all stood on the right, according to their rank, with the excep- 
tion of two princes, the relations of the Caliph of Bagdad, who, on account 
of their holiness, were allowed a seat on either side of the Musnad. 

The etiquette of his court was very strict, and its appearance most im- 
posing, while such was the solemnity and grandcur of the royal presence, 
that none could approach the throne without mixed feelings of awe and 
admiration, Nor was Balbdn less splendid and gorgeous in his caval- 
eades, His state elephants were caparisoned in purple and gold trappings. 
His horseguards, consisting of a thousand brave Tartars, attired in splendid 
and glittering armour, were mounted on the finest steeds of Persia and 
Arabia, with bridles of silver and saddles of rich embroidery. Five hundred 
chosen foot, in rich liveries with drawn swords, preceded him, proclaiming his 
approach and clearing the way before him. The Omerahs then followed, ac- 
cording to their rank, with their various equipages and attendants. In his 
early youth he was addictéd to wine, but on his accession to the throne, he 
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became the deadly foe of this luxury, prohibiting the sale and manufacture 
of liquor throughout his dominions under the severest penalties. 


MOZ-UD-DIN KEKUBAD. 


On the death of his grandfather, Kekubdd, son of Nasir-ud-din Kara- Khan, 
at that time viceroy of the province of Bengal, then in his eighteenth year, 
ascended the throne by the title of Moz-ud-din. He was a handsome and 
engaging youth, and had been brought up with great rigour by his father, but 
he soon gave himself up to licentious habits, leaving the executive power of 
the State entirely in the hands of the wazir, who, for his own private enda, 
encouraged the riotous debauchery of his master. The only event of impor- 
tance which occurred in the Panjdb during his short reign was an invasion 
of the districts of Lahore by the Moghals. The king sentan army against 
them, under Malik Yar Beg Birlas and Khan Jehan. The Moghals wore 
defeated near Léhore, anda great number of them were brought prisoners 
to Delhi, where, shortly afterwards, all the Moghal officers in the service of 
the State were executed on the pretence of their collusion with their 
countrymen. 

The feeble monarch neglecting the affairs of the State, the executive 
pow was assumed by three nobles of the court, of whom Malik Jalal-ud-din 

“eroz, of the Khiljai tribe, was the chief. At his instance, the king was 
assassinated in his country palace, while lying sick and helpless on his bed. 
The event happeued in 1288, and with it the slave dynasty of kings, which 
had reigned from 1205 to 1288, a period of eighty-three years, came to an 
end. Kekubdéd had reigned a little more than three years, On his death, 
Jalal-ud-diu Khiljai was proclaimed king. 
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CHAPTER V. 


a en 


THE KHILJAI DYNASTY OF THE TARTARS. 


JALAL-UD-DIN FEROZ. 


HEN Changez Khan was on his way back to Turan, from the pursuit of 
Jalal-ud-din Khwarzm Sh&h on the banks of the Indus, his son-in-law, 
Khalij Khan, a descendant of the Khulich or Khalij, with his tribe, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand families, settled in the mountains west of the Panjab, 
where they still remain. The Ghiljais belonged to a martial race, and, pee 
of warlike disposition, they entered the service of the kings of Ghazni and 
India, and among them some obtained opportunities of holding posts of 
distinction and trust under their respective governments. Jalal-ud-diu, a 
descendant of Khalfj Khan, rose into favour with the late king, but was 
himself seventy years old when he ascended the throne. 

During bis reign, in the year 1291, Abdulla, a grandson of Halaku 
‘Khan, the grandson of Changez Khan, having invaded the Panjdb at the 
head of a hundred thousand horsemen, Jalal-ud-din Feroz collected a large 
army and marched in person to meet him. A general sction was fought on 
the plains of the Panjdb, in which, after a very severe contest, the Moghals 
were defeated, many of their chiefs slain and a large number of them taken 
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prisoners. The king, who was noted for his clemency, at length granted peace 


to the invaders with permission to withdraw from the country. At this 
time Ovhli Khan, a grandson of Changez Khan, with three thousand 
followers, joined the king, who gave him his daughter in marriage. These 
Moghals all became converts to Mahomedaniam. The emperor, having 
appointed his son, Arkally Khan, viceroy of Lahore, Miltdn and Sindh, and 
having left with him a strong force, departed for his capital. 

Jalal-ud-din was assassinated at the instance of his nephew, Ala-ud-din, 
on 19th July, 1295, after reigning for a period of seven years. He was cele- 
brated for his many amiable qualities, particularly for his humanity and 
benevolence. He appointed Amir Khusrow his librarian, and, having raised 
him to the rank of an Omerah, permitted him to wear white garments, a 
distinction usually confined to the blood-royal and to the highest nobles of 
the court. 

ALA-UD-DIN KTILIf. 

On the murder of the late king, the queen-dowager placed her youngest 
son, Kadr Khan, on the throne, the eldest son, Arkally Khan, being in his 
province of Maltau and having declined to come to the capital. Ala-ud-dfn, 
who had formed the project of establishing an independent kingdom in 
Oudh, abandoned the idea, and hastened to Delhi, where he was opposed 
by the young king; but the latter, secing the troops of Ala-ud-din se 
upin order of battle, retired to the city in despair, and was deserted by a 
number of his nobles. Ala-ud-din entered the city with great pomp, and was 
crowned king in the latter end of the year 1296. The young hing, with his 
mother, his harem, his treasure, and a few of the Omerahs who had remained 
faithful to the last, set out for Multdn, where he joined his brother. Ala-ud- 
din, finding his position secure, began to concert measures to extirpate the 
issue Of his late uncle Jalal-ud-din Feroz. With this view, he despatched a 
force of forty thousand horsemen to Maltdu under the command of his bro- 
thers, Alaf Khan and Zaffar Khan. 

Multan was laid under a siege, which lasted two months, but the 
citizens and the garrison betrayed the cause of the princes, who were sur- 
rendered on promise of general safety,“ef which the most solemn assurance 
was given, Under orders of Ala-ud-din, however, the princes were blinded . 
on the way, put in confinement in Hansi, and subsequently put to death. 

In the second year of his reign, advices reached the king that an army of 
a hundred thousand Moghals, under Amir Daud, king of Mawalunahr, was 
advancing towards the Panjab with the object of conquering Maltdn, Lahore 
and Sindh, and was carrying everything before him with fire and sword. 
Ala-ud-din sent his brother Alaf Khan to check the progress of the invaders, 
and the two armics came into contact in the district of Lahore. A most 
sanguinary battle ensued, in which the Moghals were defeated, with a loss of 
twalve thousand men and many of their principal officers. A large number 
of persons of all ranks were taken prisoners, and subsequently put to 
the sword, no clemency being shown even to women and children captured in 
the Moghal camp. 

Undismayed by their previous disaster, the Moghals, under Kutlugh 
Khan, son of Amir Daud Khan, king of Mawalunahr, again invaded the 
Panjdb in the year 1298. Their army on this occasion, according to Ferishta, 
consisted of two hundred thousand horse, and, having occupied all the countries 
beyond the Indus, they advanced to the very gates of the capital, and 
encamped on the banks of the Jumna, The king put himself at the bead of © 
his troops and gaye the invaders battle, when, after a mast bloody engage- 
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ment, the Moghala were compelied to retreat and to evacuate India as 
rapidly as they had advanced towards it. Elated with this success, Ala-ud- 
_ din now formed @ project of founding a religion of his owa, in order that 
his name might be carried down to posterity 1a company with those of other 
great men, and he also pro to undertake the conquest of the world, like 
Alexander the Great, leaving a viceroy in India; but his wild projects were 
soon after abandoned. 

In the year 1303, the king was engaged in expeditions to Warangal, the 
capital of Telingana, and Chittor in Rdjputdnd. Tntelligence of these re- 
mote expeditions having reached Mawalunahr, Turghay Khan, the Moghal 
chief, thinking that the emperor would be absent a long time, invaded 
India with a body of twelve thousand horse. He reached Delhi unopposed, and 
plundered the suburbs, At this juncture, however, the Moghal army, from 
whatever cause, whether seized with a sudden panic, or, as is probable, 
sated with plunder, retired precipitately to their own couutry. 

In the following year, 1304, they made another irruption into India, 
under Ali Beg, » descendant of Changez Khan and Khwajah Tash. Forty 
thousand Moghal horsemen having passed north of Lithore, penetrated as 
far as Amroha in Rijastdo. Toghlak Khan, governor of the Panjib, was 
deputed to oppose them with a large force. He inflicted a signal defeat on the 
enemy, who lost seven thousand men in killed and wounded. Nine thousand 
of their troops were made prisoners and sent in chains to Delhi, where, 
according to Ferishta, they were all put to death, Ali Beg and Khwajah 
Tish being trampled under the fect of clephants. 

In the year 1305, the ae again invaded the Panjab, under Elak 
Khan, a general of Amir Daud Khan, in order to avenge the death of 
Ali Beg and Khwdjah Taésh. Multdn was ravaged; but Ghazi Beg Toghlak 
formed an ambuscade on the banks of the Indus, and, when the Moyhals, 
euriched with spoil, were on their way to their country, suddenly fell 
upon them, and defeated them with great slaughter. Most of the survi- 


vors, being exposed to the hot winds and the burning sand, perished in | 


the deserts of Central Asia. Three thousand captives, with Elak Khan, 
the chief of the Moghals, were sent to Delhi, where they were all put 
to the sword by the king’s order, agpillar being constructed of their ekulls. 
The Moghal women and children, taken prisoners in this war, were sent to 
different parts of India, to be sold as slaves in the markets. But these re- 
veated disasters did not deter the Moghals; for they again invaded the Pan- 
jib the same year, under Yakhalmand, a chief of considerable reputation, 
and were again defeated by Toghlak, several thousand of them being sent as 
captives to Delhi. where, according to the custom of the time, they were all 
put to death. T 
Ghazni and Kandahar, and laid the inhabitants under heavy contribution. 
These excursions were repeated by Toghlak each year, so that the Moghals 
remained on the defensive and for many ycars to come gave up all idea of 
invading Hindostdn. 

The reign of this emperor is noted for many reforms effected by him in 
the civil administration of the country. He enhanced the revenue demand 
on land to half the value of the produce; fixed the price for grain, cloth, 
- horses, cattle, and grocery. He issued loans from the public treasury, by 
means of which merchants were enabled to import cloths fram neighbouring 
countries. But he prohibited the exportation of a fine kind of manufacture, 
and no one was permitted to wear such stuffs without apecial authority from 
the king, which was given only to men of rank. The use and manufacture 
of spirituous liquors were prohibited under pains pf the geverest kind. Re- 
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gulations for the army were made, and the pay of military men of all ranks 
was fixed. His authority was dreaded by the greatest men in the land, and 
his will alone was the law. Becoming suspicious of the Moghals, who had 
entered the royal service after embracing the faith of Islam, he dismissed 
them all, and, not content with this, he, for some unaccountable reason, had — 
fifteen thousand of these unhappy creatures butchered in the streets of Delhi 
in one day, while all their wives and children were enslaved. No one dared 
to remonstrate with the king for such barbarous cruelty. Though at first illi- 
terate, he applied himself assiduously to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
became able to read, write, and ae books. He built magnificent palaces, 
mosques, mausoleums, and colleges, and became a patron of learning. Amon 
the holy men of his time were Nizdm-ud-din Oulia, of Delhi, Sheikh 
Ala-ud-din, the grandson of the celebrated Sheikh Fariddin Shukargan), 
Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, the son of Sadr-ud-din Arif, and grandson of the 
famous Baha-ud-din Zakaria of Maltdn. Among the poets of the time were 
Amir Khusrow, Amir Hassan, Sadr-ud-din Ali and Mouldna Arif. 

Ala-ud-din died on the 19th December 1316, after a reign of twenty 
years and some months. 


KUTB-UDD-DIN MOBARAK SHAH. 


After the death of Ala-ud-din Khiljaf, Malik Kafar, the eunuch slave, who 
had been purchased by the late king at Cambay and had risen to high rank 
and favour, having assombled the Omerahs and produced a spurious docu- 
ment of the deceased king, acknowledging his youngest son Omar as 
king, placed him on the throne. The prince was then only seven years of 
age, and Kafur himeclf began to administer the affairs of the kingdom as 
regent. He put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shddi Khan, the elder 
sons of the king, and, however ridiculous it may appear, the eunuch, 
nevertheless, marricd the mother of Prince Omar, the late emperor’s third 
wife. A band of assassins was then sent to assassinate Mobarak Khan, the 
king's third son, but the prince had the presence of mind to throw his jewels 
before them, The ruffians quarrelled shout the division of the prize, and 
information of the affair reaching the commander of the royal guards aud his 
lieutenant, they, with their men, entered the eunuch’s apartments and put him 
todeath. Mobdrak then assumed the sovereign power, but was not crowned 
king until the 22nd March, 1317. 

Mobérak’s first measures were just and beneficial. He released a large 
number of convicts, and had all the exiles recalled by proclamation. To 
gain popularity, he made a present of six months’ pay to the troops, and 
restored lands which had been resumed during the last reign. He removed 
all obnoxious taxes and tributes, and the restrictions on commerce which 
had been imposed by his late father, and commerce again flowed in its 
accustomed hanna He, however, abandoned many of the wise insti- 
tutions of his father, and gave himself up to licentious revelry ; vice and 
lust became the fashion of the day, and most people were infected by his 
example. The king committed the most villainous excesses that can disg 
human nature, and became infamous for every vice. He was murdered 
on the night of the 9th March, 1329, by a y of ruffians hired for the 
pu by Malik Khusrow, originally a Hindu slave, who had risen into 
igh favour with him. 

Malik Khusrow ascended the throne the following day with the title 
of Nasir-ud-din. Everybody having any pretension to relationship with | 
the late hing, was murdered in~cold blood. The king took to himself 
Dewal Devi, the beautiful wife of Khizr ‘Khan, the brother of his master — 
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and sovereign. Ghazi Beg Toghlak, the able and brave viceroy of Lahore, 
having heard of the shocking revolution brough® about by Khusrow, 
marched from the Panjdéb at the head of an army to deliver the op- 
pressed subjects from the hands of the usurper. Most of the governors 
of provinces joined Toghlak with their troops, Moghaltagin, the gover- 
nor of Maltdn, who was unwilling to act in concert with him, was killed 
by Behram Abia, a Moghal chief of note, who put the whole Multdn 
army at the disposal of the Lahore viceroy. The confederate armies, 
having advanced to Delhi, were met by the royal troops on the banks 
of the Sursuti, but the latter were so effeminate and so enervated by 
idleness and debauchery, as to be no match for the hardy veterans of the 


frontier, who were thoroughly practised in war and had repeatedly beaten — 


the Moghals in the field. Malik Khusrow was defeated and put to flight, 
but was aubsequently found concealed in an old tomb, whence he was 
dragged forth and at once executed on the 22nd August, 1321. 

he following day, the nobles and Oimerahs of the city waited on the 
victor to pay him their respects and to lay before him the keys of the city. 
Ghazi Beg made his triumphant entry into the city. Aa he came in sight 
of the Hazdr Minar, or palace of thousand minarets, he wept bitterly, 
and, addressing the public, said that he considered himself ouly as one of 
their number, that he had unsheathed his sword to rid the world of a 
monster, and that, if none of the royal race survived, he would most wil- 
lingly serve anyone who might be selected by the nobility to be their king. 
The multitude cried ont with one voice that none was so fit to reign as 
he himself, who had shiclded them from the vengeance of the Moghals 
and had freed them from the grinding tyranny of an usurper ; and, thereupon 
lifting him up, they carried him to the great hall of public audience and, 
seating him on the roval throne and bowing before him with folded hands, 
hailed him as “ Shahjehan” (King of the Universe). Ghazi Beg, however, 
on assuming the sovereign power, contented himself with the more modest 
title of “ Ghias-ud-din.” Thus, the dynasty of the Khitjais, after rei suing 
from 1288 to 1321, passed away amidst a chaos of revolts, bloodshed, an 
outrages of the most horrible nature, 


CHAPTER VI. 
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THE TOGHLAK DYNASTY, 
1321 To 1398. 
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GHIAS-UD-DIN TOGHLAK. 


HIAS-UD-DIN Toghlak was crowned king amidst the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Muhammad Kds{m Ferishta writes, in bis inter- 
esting work, that, when deputed by his sovereign, Ibrahim Adil Shah, of Bijd- 
pur, to the court of the Emperor Jehangir, then at Lahore, he enquired from 
‘persons well versed in history what they knew of the origin of the Toghlak 
be dames 6 ep unable to produce any written authority on the subject, 
they all agreed that Toghlak was the name of Ghids-ud-din's father, that he 
was » Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din Balbdén and haf married a wife of the Ja 
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tribe in the vicivity of Lahore, by whom he had issue, a son, Ghazi Bey, — 
who, on his accessio& to the throne, assumed the title of “ Ghids-ud-dit, 
or “ Asylum of the faith.” | i 

Ghids-ud-dia had for many years acted as viceroy of Lahore, which then 
included all the frontier provinces from the Himdlayas to Sindh. He was 
a person of mature age and possessed of considerable tact and judgment. 
As already noted, he had successfully repelled the repeated incursions of the 
Moghals, and even attacked them in their own country. He now adopted 
Behram Abia asa brother, in return for his having effectually aided bim 
with*an army from Multdo in the late crisis, and put him in charge of all 
the provinces on the banks of the Indas. In the meantime he strengthened 
his western frontiers by building new forts and establishing garrisons on the 
borders of Kébul. Further incursions of the Moghals were thus effectually 
prevented. He regulated the affairs of his kingdom to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his people, reformed the laws, encouraged commerce, patronized men 
of literary ability, and constructed public buildings. He built a new citadel 
at Delhi, which he called Toghlakdbid. He was killed by the fall of a 
roof of a pavilion in Delhi, in February 1325, after a reign of four years and 
some months. ‘The poet, Amir Khusrow, who lived to the end of his reign, 
wrote his history, under the title of Zoghlak Name. 


MUHAMMAD TOGHLAK. 
‘On the death of Ghids-ud-din Toghlak, his eldest son, Alaf Khan, ascended 


the throne under the title of Muhammad Toghlak. He was one of the most 


accomplished men of his age. His views were generous and his policy was 
conciliatory. The fame of his liberality induced learned men from Asia 
to resort to his court, and he lavished his bounty on his courtiers to a 
degree unsurpassed in previous times. He founded hospitals for the sick and 
established almshouses for the widows and destitute. He was eloquent m 
speech, and his writings in Persian and Arabic were models of elegant style 
and composition. He had made history his favourite subject of study, and 
was well versed in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and mathematics. 
In remarkable cases, he visited the patients himself, and noted, with much 
interest, the progress of their complaints. He studied the philosophy of 
the Greeks, and held discourses on metaphysical subjects with the learned 
men of the time, Assed Mantaki, or “ the logician,” Obed, the poet, Maulana 
pee Shirazi, Najm-ud-in Jutishar, and other eminent scholars of 
the day. ; 

The first great event of his reign was a formidable irruption of the 
Moghals, who now aspired to the complete conquest of Hindostdn. In the 
year 1827 Turmushrin Khan, a chief of the Chaughattai tribe, and a Moghal 
general of much celebrity, invaded the Panjib at the head of a great army. 
Having subdued Multan, Laghman and the northern provinces, he advanced | 
to Delhi by rapid marches) The emperor, who had not yet settled his 
government, and who was ill-prepared for an action, thought it best to | 
preserve his dominions by the payment of an enormous sum of money to — 
the invaders, who, gratified by the present, which was almost equal to the 
price of a kingdom, withdrew. Their retreat was through Gujrdt and 

indh, which countries they Laer ip ie to the uttermost of their power, 


a ea, with them thousands of the inhabitants as slaves. ; 

in the year 1337, the king embarked on the wild yan of oe | 
China and despatched 100,000 horse through the Nepal hills, under Malik — 
Khusrow, his sister's son, to subdue that couutry. e troops entered the 


‘Himalaya Mountains, and-small forts were built ‘by them at intervals forthe — 
: meee _ i, 
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purpose of securing their communications, On reaching the Chinese border, 
the Indiana were opposed by a numerous army. The rainy season now set 
in, and the low country was completely inundated, while the mountains were 
covered with impervious woods, and, to crown the distress of the Indians, 
asevere famine soon began to decimate them. In the midst of these calamitios 
a large number of the invading army were cut off by the Chinese troops, while, 
during their retreat, the mountaineers plundered them of their baggage. 
The whole army thus fell victims to the king’s ambition, and, ha Fenshta 
aays, scarcely a man survived to relate the fate of the expedition, except 
¢hose who had been left behind in the garrisons. : 

In 1340 Malik Behram Abia, the old friend of the king’s father, raised 
the standard of insurrection. The king had removed tho seat of his govern- 
ment from Delhi to Deogarh, which he called Dowlatabdd, and had given 
stringent orders to all hig Omerahs to remove to the new city with their 
families. Ali, a confidential servant of the king, waa sent to Behram, 
viceroy of Multan, with the same measage; but he proving unwilling to 
comply with the king's requisitions, Ali had recourse to insolent threats, 
High words passed between the messenger and the viceroy'’s son-in-law; and, 
blows ensuing, the messenger’s head was struck off by one of Bohram’‘s 
attendants. The king, hearing of this disrespect to his authority, forthwith 
put his army in motion and arrived before Multadn. Malik Behrava drew up 
his forces in order of battle, and an cugagement took place between the 
two armies, attended with great bloodshed on both sides. Behram’s troops 
were at last defeated and put to flight. The King, who was much incensed, 
gave orders for a massacre of all the inhabitants of Multdno, but the holy 
saint Rukn-ud-din mediated with him and persuaded him to refrain from so 
bloody a deed. The vanquished army was pursued by the victors, who over- 
took Malik Behram, and, killing him, brought his head as a trophy to the 
king, who, after these events, returned to Delhi, having appointed Behaid 
Khan his viceroy at Multan. 

About the year 1341, Shahi, a powerful chief of the Afghdn Mountains, 
ravaged the countries north of the Panjib and invaded Multéu. The 
governor, Behzéd Khan, appeared wifh his army to oppose him, but was 
defeated with great slaughter and put to death. The invader laid waste the 
whole province, and its inhabitants were reduced to great straits. These 
tidings having reached Delhi, the emperor moved towards Multdn at the 
head of an army, but Shéhu, on his approach, fled to his hill fastuess, and, 
the danger being thus averted, the king retraced his cee to his capital. 

In the year 1341 the Panj&b was once more invaded by the Ghakkars, 
under their chief malik Hyder Khan. Tatar Khan, the viceroy of Lahore, 
opposed the enemy, and, in a battle which was fought, the Labore army 
was defeated and the viceroy killed. On news of this disaster reaching the 
court at Dethi, the emperor despatched Khwaja Jahdu at the head of a aS 
army against the Ghakkars, whe were put to flight aud expelled from the 
country. | i 
_. In the year 1351, the emperor, having been joined by Altun Bahadur, at 
the head of 5,000 Moghal horse, went on an expedition to Tata, to chastise 
the Sumera prince of Sindh. The Moharram festival coming on, he halted 
within sixty miles of the city to pass the first tendays of the month. During 
the halt he partook of fish im excess and contracted a fever. Before he had 
recovered, he embarked in a vessel for Tata, but expired within 30. miles of 
of that town, on 20th March 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven years. 

_ The historian, Zia-ud-din Barm author of the history of Firoz Shah, 
_ flourished in the time of Muhammad Toghlak, and atcompasied the emperor 
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on many of his expeditions. The emperor, notwithstanding his ‘education, — 
proved himself a tyrannical despot before he had been Jong on the throne. 


_ During his residence at Delbi he once set out with his army on a hunting 
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expedition. On arriving in the district of Buiram, he told the .officers that 


he had come, not to hunt beasts, but men, and he barbarously caused 


the inhabitants to be massacred. Thousands of their heads were brought to 
Delhi and hung over the city walls. On another occasion, writes Ferishta, 


he made an“expedition in the direction of Kanauj and put the inhabitants | 


to the sword. The country was laid waste for many miles round, and 
desolation and terror spread over the lant The king once entertained 
the project of conquering the Persian empire, and raised 370,000 horse 
for the purpose, thereby impoverishing the resources of the country ; but the 
acheme had to be abandoned as impracticable. Of his expedition to China 
we have already given an account. A curious incident is described by 
Ferishta of the emperor's whims and caprice, which has led Mr. Elphinstone 
to speculate whether he was not strongly tainted with insanity. During a 
journey to Malabar, which had rebelled, he fell dangerously ill, ard, entrust- 
ing Imad-ul-mulk with the command of the army, returned to Dowlatabad, his 
favourite habitation. Being afflicted with a violent toothache on the way, 
he lost one of his teeth. This tooth was buried in Bir with great ceremony, 
and a magnificent stove mausoleum was constructed over it which exists to 
this day, a monument of the king’s vanity. The king entertained the 

reatest reverence for the Caliph of Baghdé:l, whose athbassador, Haji Syad 
Haraur , was received with great ceremony by him in 1344 The king 
advanced twelve miles from the city on foot to receive him, and put the Caliph’s 
letter on his head. Qu his return to the city, a grand festival was held, and 
the king’s fancy carried him so far that he caused the Caliph's name 
to be inscribed on all the royal robes and furniture. Shekhdl Shayukh Misri, 
the Caliph’s envoy, who arrived in 1162, was received with the same 


distinction, and bere eae when a prince of the house of Abbasi arrived, 


he was always seated on the kiny’s right hand at court, and the king 
was at times seen even sitting on the carpet below him. 


FIROZ TOGHLAK. 


On the death of Muhammad Toghliak, his cousin Firoz, whom he had 
declared his successor on his death-bed, being absent with the ar.ny, Sadr 
Jahdn, a relation, placed a boy six years old on the throne. Firoz advanced 
to Delhi at the head of his troops, and the pretensions of the boy being with- 
drawn, he ascended the throne on Sen isniber 14th, 1351, under the title of 


Firoz Toghlak. He visited Kalanaur, then in the district of Lahore, on a | 


hunting excursion, in 135%, and had a splendid palace built on the banks of 
the Sarsuti. The year 1354 was rendered memurable by the king founding 
a new city adjoining Delhi, to which he gave the name Firozabdd. He then 
marched to Depalpur, and, on July 12th, opened the great canal, forty-eight 
kos in length, which he had had constructed for the purpose of irrigation from 
the Sutle} to the Kaggar rivers. Another canal, constructed in 1356, carried 
the waters of the Jamna to the wastes of Hansi and Hissdr, where he built a 
strong fort which he called Hissdr Firoza. A third canal, connected with 
the Kaggar and Sarsuti, extended to the village Peri Khera, where he 


founded a city which he called Firozabdd after his own name. a | 
In the year 1358 the Moyhals invaded the Paunjd> as far as Depalpur. 
Kabul Khan, the lord of the privy chamber, was sent with an army to meet. 


A 


them, but the invaders, having taken much booty, retired to their owa 


country before the royal troops could arrive. 


NASTR-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD TOGHLAK IL. 


The name of Nasir-ul-mulk, the youngest son of Mardan Doulat, is 
mentioned by Ferishta as the governor of Lahore during the reiga of the 
Emperor Firoz. Few incidents of focal interest occurred in the Panjab 
daring hia reigo. In 1379 the emperor marched to Samana, Ambdla and 
Shahabdd, and having levied tribute from the réjd of the Sarmor hills, 
returned to his capital. 

Firoz died on October 23rd, 1888, at the advanced age of ninety, after 
reigning thirty-eight years. The date of his death (790 a. 4.) is derived from 
the words joy8 ls, (death of Firoz) according the Abjad calculation. Firoz 
ewas a liberal and just prince, beloved alike by his soldiery and subjects of all 


ranks. He was a learned man and the author of the work known ae Futuhat 
Firozahahi. Zia-ud-din Barni lived at his court, and, in his work called 


the “Tawartkh Firorshahi,” has written a history of his reign. He intro- 
duced many new laws, abolished the practice of mutilating criminals, reduced 
the demand on cultivators within reasonable limits, in consequence of which 
the landholders flourished and the State revenue increased, and encour. 
aged learned men. He was seldom seen in his capital, but undertook 
frequent tours, inspecting his dominions and giving orders conducive to the 
welfare of his people on the spot. He applied the public money in the 
construction of works of public utility, and the local historian, Zia-ud-din 
Barni, enumerates 50 dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 40) mosques, 
30 colleges, with mosques attached, 20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 200 towers, 
30 reservoirs or Se Be irrigating lands, 100 hospitals, 5 mausoleuins, 100 
public baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells and 150 bridges, be- 
sides numerous gardens and pleasnre-houses, built and founded by him. For 
the maintenance of all these public buildings, lands were assigned rent-free. 

After the death of Firoz Toghlak, his grandson, Ghias-ud-din, succeedud 
him. This youth gave free rein to his youthful passions and lusts, and, 
after a brief reign of five months, was put to death along with his Wazfr 


Firoz Ali, by a faction headed by Rukn-ud-din, who supported the cause of , 


his brother and cousins. This occurred on February 18th, 1389. 

Ghias-ud-din was succeeded on the throne by Abi Bakr, another grandson 
of Firoz Toghlak; but he reigned owly till November 29th of the same 
year, when he was deposed by Muhammad, son of Firoz, who had fled from 
the capital on the abdication of his father and was now recalled by the 
unauimous consent of the Omerahs, 


NASIR-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD TOGHLAK IL. 


Prince Muhammad, on ascending the throne of his ancestors, assumed 
the title of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad. This was, however, not until August 
1390, when the rival claimant, Abu Bakr, having been finally defeated, 
had fled from the capital to Mewdt. In the year 1391 advices reached the 
king that the Wazir Islam Khan, to whom he owed his elevation to the 
throne, had made preparations to retire to Ldéhore and Multan at the 
head of a large number of troops, with the design of exciting a revolution 
in those provinces. The emperor charged him with treason, and, on the 
evidence of his relations, condemned him to death. In the year 1394 the 
Ghakkars rebelled under their leader, one Shekha. The emperor sent his 
son, Haimayiuin, to crush the rebellion, but died of fever at Mahomedabad 
‘on February 19th, 1394, after a reign of six years and seven months, His 
‘¥emains were interred in the same vault in which his father bad bf tthe 

_ Nasir-ud-dia Muhammad Toghlak was succeeded by his son Hamayin, 


who, on ascending the throne, assumed the title of Sekandar ; but he was audi 
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rag ies by a violent disease and died suddenly, after a brief reign of “forty- > 
ve days. | : | eRe sy 


MAHMUD TOGHLAK. 


On the death of Hdmayiin, the succession was violently contested ; but 
Mahmid, a youth aad the son of the late king Nasixr-ud-din Mubammad, was 
at length raised to the throne. The kingdom was, however, distracted. 
by dissensions among the nobles, and factions were formed ia the Court 
which encouraged the viceroys of different provinces to revolt, and assert | 
their independence. Khawja Jahan, the wazir, assumed the title of Mali- 
kushshark, or the king of the East, and asserted hia independence in a 
poe of Bengal. The Ghakkars were in revolt in the Panjdb, Gujrdét 

ad become an independent kingdom, and Malwa and Khandes had long 
ceased to acknowledge their dependence on the Court of Delhi. ‘The 
Panjdb, however, was not lost to the emperor, for the governors, for a time 
at least, remained firm in their allegiance to him, while confusion aud 
dissensions reigned supremo everywhere in India, 

Sdrang Khan, the governor of Depdlpar, having collected a larga body 
of troops in the province of Multan and the north-west of the Panjab, 
marched against the Ghakkars, and a severe battle was fought on the plains 
of Ajuddhan, twenty-four miles from Lahore. The Ghakkars were defeated with 
great loss, and their chief, Shekha, fled and sought refuge in the hills of 
Jammu. After this victory Sdrang Khan returned to Depélpur, leaviug 
his younger brother, Adjl Khan, at Lahore. 

In the year 1395, differences having arisen between Sdrang Khan, 
governor of Depalpir aud Khizr Khan, governor of Multan, war was 
declared between them. Several engagements took place with varying 
succeas, but victory at last declared for Sarang Khan, who, having sapeared 
Maltav, enlarged his power and resources. EKlated with this success, Sdrang 
Khan, the following year, advanced ou the capital itself, but Tatar Khan, 
the governor of Pdnipat, aud Almas Beg, gave him battle and signally 
defeated him on October 4th, 1396, and compelled him to fly to Multan. 

In the year 1396, Mirza Pir Muhammad the grandson of Tymur, com- 
monly known as Tamarlane, having constructed a bridge-of-boats over the 
Indus, crossed that river at the head of an army and laid siege to, Uch. 
Malik Ali, the governor of Uch, was reduced to great straits when Sérang 
Khan, the governor of Miltan advanced to relieve and reinforce him. 
Mirza Pir Muhammad, hearing of this advance, moved to the Bids and out- 
flanking the Multdn troops fellon them just as they were crossing the river. 
The troops were taken by surprise and driven into the stream, in which large 
nugabera of them were drowned. Many were put to the sword, and only. 
a small number succeeded in effecting their retreat towards Multdn. The. 
prince pursued them to the gates of Maltan, and Sdrang Khan shut him- 
self up within the gitadel, which was beseiged by the Moghals, % 3 
_ The beseiged held out for six months, when, provisions failigg, Sdrang 
Khan was compelled to a paca) with his entire garrison. Pir Muhammad 
lost, most of his horses and articles of transport, in this protracted campaign, 
rie the rainy, season setting in, he was unable to undertake further opera: — 
Ja the meanwhile two factions had been formed at the court of Delhi, 


ene under Ikbal Khan, and the other under Mokarrab Khan. The king — 


wag & mere puppet in the hands of the. former, who succeeded in expelling 


~Mokersab Khaa and his partisans from the city. Peace was being restored 7 


TYMOR, 2 — a “118 


in the capital when another calamity befell the Indians. This was the in- 
vasion of Tymtr Beg Gorkan, who, having been informed of the disturbed 
| ay of the country, had conceived the design of subduivg the whole 
of India, | 


CHAPTER VII. 





INVASION OF TYMUR. 


NTELL{IGENCE of the civil wars in India and the general distractions and 
disorders of the empire having reached Tymuir, or Tamerlane, at Samar- 
kand, in 1396, he despatched an army under his grandson, Pir Muhammad, 
who overran the countries west of the Indus, Tyma&r followed in person, and, 
‘crossing the Indus on September 12th, 1398, advanced by forced marches pyre croacn tho 
on Léhore. An advanced guard was despatched under Shekh Nar-ud-din '§dus, 100s, 
to subdue Shahab-ud-din Mobarak Khan, governor of the Panjdb, who had 
advanced to the Chindb in order to check the progress of the invader. — sotirae Khan, go- 
Mobarak Khan, took up an isolated position on the bank of the river, tery of the Tanja 
and, throwing round it a deep ditch, with fortifications, prepared to defend techn” 
it to the last. Repeated attacks were made by the Indians and repulsed 
each time by the Moghals, until at length Tymir came up with his whole put isroputnoa. 
force, Mobarak Khan, overcome with fear at the approach of so large an — 
army, secretly.embarked with his family and treasures, and sailed down 
the river, leaving to their fate the Indian garrison, who, findiny their leader 
gone, surrendered unconditionally. 
Tymtr now proceeded along the river bank to the junction of the 
Chindb with the Ravi. His army crossed by a bridge-of-boats thrown 
across the river for the purpose, and encamped outside the town of Talamba, 
Provisions failing, a sally was made into the town for the purpose of obtain- 
ing them, but the impatient soldiery began to plunder the town, and the — tytumre prundered. 
inhabitants, resisting them, were sacral | massacred, Without waiting — Mawnero of tho ine 
to besiege Talamba, which would have retarded the progress of the invading "vu" 
army, Tymdr marched to Shahnawaz, where he was opposed by a Ghakkar 
chief. ‘This chief he slew, and, having seized a3 much provisions as he could 
carry off, set fire to the rest of the town. He then crossed the Bids and _tymar croases the 
sent a reinforcement of 30,000 horse to his grandson, Mirza Pir Muhammad, "!** 
who, as already stated, had conquered Multan, and was now much harassed 
by the inhabitants, who cut off his supplies and followed him up close- 
ly. Tymdr soon after joined the prince in person. Ajuddhan (Pdk- 
pattan) was spared, out of reverence for the memory of Shekh Farid 
Bhakarganj, whose tomb is situated there, though the place had been al- e 
most entirely deserted by the inhabitants on the approach of the invaders. 
Tymur now marched to Bhitner, the chief of which place had been the ana marches to 
principal source of the prince’s troubles. Here the people of Depatpdr, Bate, 
and the adjoining places, had assembled in large numbers to protect them- 
selves against the advancing army of the Moghals, The town not being _ 
sufficient to accommodate such a large number of people, most of them were 
- obliged to take shelter under the walls. But few of them escaped the _ 
sword of Tymur’s troops, who attacked them and slew many thousands, _ 
The Governor of Bhatner offered a faint resistance, but Tymfr in person 
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pressed the enemy so hard that he drove them back, and captured the city 


gates. The enemy were hunted from street to street, and in a few hours | 


Tymur was master of the whole city. The garrison now surrendered at 
discretion, and the governor, having presented Tymdr with 300 Arabian 


horses, was favoured with a dress of honour. Soliman Shah and Amir Allad4d | 
were ordered by Tymur to take possession of the gates of the citadel and 


to put all to the sword who had shown opposition to Prince Pir Muhammad. 
Accordingly 500 persons were massacred ty the Moghals in a few minutes. 
The people in the fort, all of whom were witnesses of this tragedy, were 
panic-stricken at the sight, and, despairing of their own lives, slew their 
wives and children, set fire to the place, and, ages only an honourable 
death, fell with the energy of despair on the blood-thirsty. Moghals, 


- 


thousands of whom fell by their hands. Being, however, unaccustomed to — 


regular warfare, they were soon overpowered by the disciplined army of 
Tymiur, and were, in the end, cut off toa man. The scene was horrible in 
the extreme. Thousands lay dead on both sides. Tymur, called by Ferishta 
“the fire-brand of the universe,” was inflamed to such a degree at the 


conduct of the iuhabitants that not a life was spared by him in Bhatner. 


All the inhabitants were massacred and the city reduced to ashes. 

Tymfr then marched on Sarsuti, the inhabitants of which were butcher- 
ed and the town pillaged. The district of Fatehabdéd was then visited and 
ravaged, as were the neighbouring towns of Rdéjpur, Ahrany and Tuhana. 
From the latter place, Tymfr reconnoitred the country in person, send- 
ing out 5,000 horse under Hakim J7é4ki, who attacked and captured Samana. 
His troops were distributed under different chiefs, who ravaged the entire 
alle hase of Lihore and Multdn, carrying fire and sword wherever they went. 

ymiur then crossed the Jamna by the route of Panipat, and, taking the 
fort of Loni by assault, massacred its garrison. While he was reconnoitring 
in the direction of Delhi, the Emperor Mahmid Toghlak, with his wazir, 
Ikbal Khan, sallied out of the city with 5,000 horse and foot and 27 
ee erates A skirmish ensued in which the Indian troops were driven back 
and their chief ofticer, Muhammad Sef Beg was taken prisoner and beheaded 
by the order of Tymiér. After these Operations the victor returned to his 
camp. In Tymir’s camp there were no less than 100,000 prisoners captured 
by him since he crossed the Indus. It happened that, on the day when he 
was attacked by the Delhi emperor, these unfortunate men made certain 
demonstrations of joy at the prospect of their misfortunes being brought to 
a close. On news of this béing conveyed to Tymur, he ordered all above 
the age of fifteen to be put to death. The order was immediately carried 
into execution and nearly all of them were massacred in cold blood. 

On January 13th, 1399, Tymur forded the Jamna unopposed, and en- 
trenched himself on the plains of Ferozabdéd, adjoining Delhi. Hundreds 


of buffaloes were picketed out in the ditch with their heads facing the enemy, | 


and after them were drawn up lines of infantry at proper intervals. The 


astrologers declared the 15th of January to be unlucky, but Tamerlane, 
earing little or nothing for their prediction, and putting his trust in God, 
formed his line of battle. The advance was made by the Indian troops, com- 


-maanded by the Emperor Mahmid in person, assisted by the wazir, Ikbal 


Khan. The first charge so terrified the elephants on the king’s side that 
they became quite unmanageablo and fled to the rear of the Indian columns, 


‘spreading confusion among them. The veteran army of Tymér, taking 


advantage of the situation, made a determined attack on the enemy, and the 


. Indians were completely routed and pursued to the very gates of Delhi. 
_ The king and the wazir escaped in the night, the king making his way to 
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Gujrdt. The chief men of the city now crowded round the conqueror, who 
rave them protection on condition of their paying tribute. On the following 
friday, the Mahomedan sabbath, Tymir was proclaimed emperor of Hindog- | Trmér proctatmod 
tan and the Khutba was read in his name in all the mosques. eee gece es 
_» The Delhi troops had been routed and the king had fled ; but a greater 
calamity still awaited it. It seems that Tymir had entrusted the task of 
levying contributions from the towns-people to the chiefs and magistrates of 
the city. Certain nobles and rich merchants refused to pay their share of 
contxibution. Upon this the Amir sent troops to Delhi to help the ma- 
e gistrates to collect the money. In the meantime, Tymdr, according to his 
custom after a victory, held a grand banquet in the camp, in which he 
entertained his grandees and Omerahs. | 
The troops sent to the city created the utmost. disorder, and, getting beyond 
control, began to plunder the place. None dared to acquaint Tymidr with 
this circumstance, in the midst of his festivities, and the brutal soldicry 
continued their excesses unrestrained. Hindu females were outraged and 
their property seized and even the Mahomedans were not spared: The 
patience of the citizens being exhausted, they at length rosolved to face 
the disaster which had befallen them, like men. They closed their gates, 
put their own wives and children to death, set their houses on fire, and, 
with such weapons as they could lay hands on, rushed on their enemies. 
A general massacre ensued. The whole city was in flames and nothing — Goncral mansecre 
was to be seen in the streets but heaps of dead and the blood of the “Pisses Delbt 
victims, Great was the havoc which took place, and the horrors which 
ensued were quite unprecedentcd. Tho courage of the men at Delhi at 
last failed them before the hardy and merciless Tartars, who now drove 
them before them like sheep, enormous booty falling into the hands of the 
victors. 
Tymar halted fifteen days at Delhi. He was much struck with the cle- 
gance displayed in the architecture of the superb mosque built by the Em- 
peror Feroz, and read with much interest and admiration the inscription on 
this monument of Toghiak’s reign, describing the history of his times and the 
regulations enforced under his government. He carried architects and 
masons from Delhi to Samarkand to build a mosque there on a similar scale. 
After these events, Tymir set out to return to his own country. Mirut 
was taken by storm and the garrison put to the sword. Khizr Khan, — sutsoteston of 
overnor of Multdn, who, it will be remembered, had been worsted by jf Miiiht soverner 
Savane Khan, governor of Depalpur, in 1396, and, on the approach of 
Tymiur, had concealed himself in the hills of Mewat, now came in and made 
submission to the Amir, by whom he was graciously received. The Amir _ Tho principality of 
took many forts on the route, and, on his arrival at Jammu, compelled the 7" uc 
r4j4.to embrace the Mahomedan faith, after a severe combat, in which the 
latter was wounded. Jasrat, the brother of Shekha Ghakkar, opposed 
Tymar, but was defeated and put to flight. Shekha severely reproved 
his brother for his conduct, and the matter having been represented to 
Tymir, he was admitted into his presence and taken into favour. During 
the Amjr’s absence at Delhi, Shekha, availing himself of the confused state — shokha Ghakkar re- 
of affairs, took possession of Lahore and refused to submit to the Amir, Deis st LAtors, bat ts 
_ when he was encamped at Jammu. The Amfr accordingly sent a detach- | 
ment of his army to Ldéhore, which was besieged and captured after a few 
days, and Shekha was brought in chains to Tymir and coreg A beheaded | 
by his orders. During his stay at Jammu, Tymér appointed Khizr Khan tne victors return 
_ his viceroy for the provinces of Lahore, Multdo and, Depdlpdr and returned ‘bie swnty. 
_ to Samarkand by the Kabul route. a at : 
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After the departure of Tymur, Delhi remained in a state of ‘anarchy 


for a space of two months, when it began to be re-peopled. It was seized 
by Prince Nasrat Shah, son of Fettah Khan, a cousin of Mahméd, with 
2,000 horse from Mirut, but he was expelled by the Wazir Ikbal Khan, 
who resumed the administration of affairs. Being joined by Behram Khan, 
overnor of Samana, Ikb&l Khan marched to Multdén to reduce Khizr 
Khan. The united armies were encountered at Talamba by Rai Déid, 
Kamal Khan and Rai Habhi, the sog of Rai Ratta, chiefs of the Northern 
Provirtces, but their troops were routed and they themselves taken prisoners. 
Khizr Khan massed his armies of Multdn, Léhore and Depdipur and gave 
Tkbal Khan battle at Ajuddan. The two armies met on the 18th of 


November 1405 a.p., when Ikb&l Khan was slain and his army repulsed . 


with slaughter. News of this having reached Delhi, Doulat Khan Lodi 
and Ikhtidr Khan, who held military commands there, invited Mahmid 
Toghlak from Kanauj, and placed him once more on the throne. He con- 
tracted a fever, of which he died at the capital in February 1412, after an 
unfortunate and inglorious reign of twenty years, and with him fell the 
dynasty of the adopted slaves of the Emperor Shahab-ud-din Ghori. 


CIIAPTER VIII. 
THE DYNASTY OF SYADS. 
SYAD KHIZR KHAN. 


FTER the death of Mahmiad Toghlak, the nobles elected Doulat Khan 
Afghan Lodi, originally a private secretary, who, after the death of Ikbal 
Khan, had been raised by the late King to the dignity of wazir, with the 
title of Aziz-ul-Mamalik. Doulat Khan ascended the throne in April 1412, 
and had coins struck in his name. But the capital was invaded, in the 
name of Tymur, by Khizr Khan, viceroy of Lahore, who, with an army of 
60,000 horse, invested the citadel, and, after a siege of four months, com- 
pelled Doulat Khan to surrender, on the 4th of June, 1416. Doulat Khan 
was confined in Hissdr Feroza, where he subsquently died. 

Khizr Khan was a Syad and the son of Malik Suleman, a man of con- 
siderable repute and the adopted son of Malik Mardan Doulat, governor of 
the province of Multdn in the time of the Emperor Feroz Toghlak. On the 
death of Malik Mardan Doulat, he was succeeded in the government of 
Multdu by his son, Malik Shekh, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Malik 
Suleman. On the death of Malik Suleman, the office of viceroy of Multén 
descended to his son Khizr Khan, 

We have already related how Khizr Khan was driven from Multén after 
his struggle with Sdrang Khan, and how, on the invasion of Tymur, havin 
gained his favour, he was reinstated in his government of Multdén, to whic 
were added those of Ld&hore and Depalpir. This erabled Khizr Khan to 
strengthen his hands in the north-west, and finally to pave his way to the 
throne. However, on hia accession to power, he thought it more politic not 
to assume royal titles, but to aor the country in the name of his more 


formidable predecessor, the Amir Tymur, the memory of whose bloody 
career was yet fresh ip the minds of the people. Accordingly he caused 


] 
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coins to be struck and the Khutba read in the name of that conqueror. 
When Tymiir died, the name of his successor, Shah Rukh, was substituted 
in the Khutba, and tribute was remitted to him at Samarkand. By this 
measure he disarmed the jealousy of the nobles of the late government, to 
whom the name of Tymur was still fraught with terror. He appointed 
Malik Tohfa his wazir, under the title of Taj-ul-mulk, and conferred the 
government of Multdn on Abdul Rahim, the adopted son of his father, 
whom he honoured with the title of Ala-ul-Mulk. 

During the reign of Khizr Khan the Panjdb remained at peace. He 
died on May 20th, 1421 a. %, after a reign of scven years and a few thontha. 
He was an active and successful ruler, and by his energy and resolution 
recovered most of the provinces which had been lost to the empire. The 
people had become deeply attached to him, and, as a mark of respect to his 
nome: the inhabitants of Delhi wore black garments for a space of three 

ays. 
SYAD MOBARAK SIIAH. 


On the death of Khizr Khan, his sou, Mobdrak, ascended the throne with 

the title of Moiz-ud-dfu Abdul Fatah Mobdérak Shah. He conferred the 
government of Lahore and Depdlpar on Malik Rajab. The Ghakkars under 
their leader Jassa, the brother of Shekha, became a powerful tribe in the 
Panjab. This chief, after committing great depredations in Tata, had gone to 
Jammu in the course of the preceding year, and had there defeated Ahi Shah, 
King of Kashmir, whom he made a prisoner. He now aspired to the sovereigyn- 
ty of the whole of Hindostdn, and with that view assembled an army to 
invade Delhi. He recalled Malik Toghan, chief of the Turks, from the hills, 
and appointed him amfr-ul-omerah, or general-in-chief of his troops. The 
first operations were directed against the Panjdb. Lahore was seized. 
Jalandhur was then reduced, and the Moghal governor, Zirak Khan, cast 
into chains. The Ghakkars then fell on Sirhind, the fort of which they 
besieged, reducing the governor, Islam Khan, and his garrison to great 
straits. 
The rainy season had now set in; but this did not prevent the Emperor 
Mobarak Shah from advancing at the head of his troops from Delhi to 
repulse the enemy. His army marched to Sirhind; but on its approach 
Jasrat raised the siege and fled to Ludhidna. The royal army pursued, but 
Jasrat had cleverly withdrawn all the boats from the river Sutlej; and the 
emperor was thus compelled to halt until the streain became fordable. By 
this time, Zirak Khan had managed to effect his escape and had joined 
Mobarak Shah. On October 8th, 1421, the river was forded by Malik 
Sikandar, the wazir, Zirak Khan, Mahmud Hussan, Malik Kdlu, and other 
Omerahs, and by the emperor himself, followed by the main army. In an 
action fought between the royal troops and the Ghakkars, the latter were 
completely routed, vast numbers of them being sluin, and their baggage 
captured. Jasrat crossed the Chindb and fled to the mountains, and, being 
pursued by the king’s troops to Bisdl, a strong fort in which he had conceal- 
ed himself, again took refuge in flight. It being now the month of Mohar- 
ram (January 1422), the Emperor Mobérak Shah visited Lahore, whefe he 
spent some time in superintending the repair of the palaces and fortifica- 
tions which had been seriously damaged in the late wars, after which, having 
appointed Mahmiad Hussan viceroy, he retired to his capital. 

Scarcely had he reached his capital, when Jasrat, descending from his hill 
fastness, appeared again on the scene. He laid siege to Léhore for six months, 
the town being strongly fortified and well and bfavely defeuded. All his 
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attempts to reduce it having failed, he raised the siege and tetired 


Kdlénaur. From that place he invaded Jammu, the réjé of which had, 
in the previous campaign, conducted the king’s army to Bisél. Being, 


however, unable to make any impression on the rdjé and his dominions, 
Jasrat retreated to the Bids to recruit his army. In the meantime Léhore 
was reinforced with fresh troops under the Wazfir Malik Sekandar, who 
formed # junction with Malik Rajab, governor of Depdlpur, and Islam Khan, 
governor of Sirhind, at the head of their respective troops, when the con- 
federate armies marched against Jasrat, who was driven with considerable 
loss across the Chindb and forced to retire again to his mountain retreat, 
The Ghakkars, who were left without a leader, were now pursued by the 
vigilant wazir, who, skirting the Ravi, reached K4dldnaur, and, being joined 
by the r4j4 of Jammu, discovered vast numbers of the Ghakkars, who had 
concealed themselves in various places, and put them all to the sword. 
After these transactions the wazir with his troops returned to Lahore. 
The emperor, highly pleased with the gallant conduct of the Wazir Malik 
Sekandar, appointed hin viceroy of Lahore, and Mahmud Hussan was 
recalled to Delhi.* 

No sooner had the royal troops withdrawn, than Jasrat Ghakkar again 
appeared in the field. Collecting an army of 12,000 Ghakkars, he defeated 
and slew Rai Bhim, raj4é of Jammu, and ravaged the provinces of Lahore 
and Depdlpur. The governor, Malik Sckandar, marched against him from 
Lahore, but Jasrat, on his approach, again fled to the hills with the spoil 
which he had collected. Malik Abdul Rahim Ala-ul-mulk, governor of 
Multan, having died in the meantime, Malik Mahmud Hussan was sent with 
anu army to Multén. About this time also Amir Shekh Ali, a Moghal chief 
in the service of Shah Rukh Mirza, governor of Kabul, at the instigation of 
Jasrat, invaded Bhakkar and Tata. 

Iu September, 1427, Jasrat Ghakkar laid sicge to Kdldnaur, and having 
inflicted a defeat on Malik Sekandar, compelled him to retreat to Lahore. 
The emperor sent reinforcements under Zirak Khan, governor of Samana 
and Islam Khan, governor of Sirhind ; but before they could join the armies 
of Lahore, Malik Sekandar inflicted ¢ severe defeat on Jasrat, and de- 
prived him of all the wealth which he had collected by plundering the 
country. 

In the year 1429, the Panjab was invaded by Amir Shekh Ali, governor 
of Kabul, on behalf of Shah Rukh Mirza. He was joined by the 
Ghakkars and committed great depredations in the Panjab, On reach- 
ng Léhore, he imposed a tribute equal to one year’s revenue on Malik 
Sekander, the governor, and then marched to Depdlpur, ravaging the 
country as he went. According to Ferishta, 40,000 Hindus were massacred 
on this occasion. An attempt made by Iméad-ul-mulk, governor of Multda, 
to surprise Shekh Ali at Talamba failed. Marching along the bank of the 
Ravi, the Moghals advanced to Kherabad, and from thence to Multén, which 
was assaulted on 29th May, 1430. The assault proving unsuccessful, Multd&o 
was closcly invested. Reinforcements in the meantime arrived from Delhi 
under Fatteh Khan, son of Mozaffar Khan Gujréti, and a sanguinary battle 
was fought between the armies of the Moghals under Amir Shekhb Ali, and 


those of Delhi and the Panjdb under Iméd-ul-mulk. At the outset the 


* This fact establishes the importance which was always attached to the Panjab as the 
north-west frontier of India. The post of wazir at the seat of government was, it seems, treat- 
ed as of secondary importance to that of the Lihore viceroy. Indeed, as dy n 
shown, the power of the baie could have never become supreme in India had they not been 
te iorbenliested possessora of this important province, which eventually paved the way to their 

uture greatness. , 
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Moghals gained some advantage, but the death of Fatteh Khan, of Gujrat, 
inspired the Indians with a thirst for revenge, and they fought with such 


determination that the Moghals were defeated. They were closely i dabei 


by the victors, and their whole army was either put to the sword or drowned 
in an attempt to cross the Jhelum. Amir Shekh Ali, with a few of his 
attendants, fled to Kabul. | 

In 1432 Nasrat Khan Gurgundac was appointed viceroy of Lahore, and 
the Panjéb was, in that and the following year, invaded by Malik Jasrat and 
Amir Shekh Ali. These attacks were, however, successfully repulsed by 
the imperial troops. After Nasrat Khan, Aladid Lodi was for a time ap- 
pointed governor of Léhore, but the government of the country was even- 
tually conferred on Imad-ul-mulk. Syad Mobaérak Shah was murdered by 
conspirators, while at worship in a mosque which he had lately built in the 
new city. This event took place on January 28th, 1435. He had reigned 
thirteen years and three months. 


SYAD MUHAMMAD. 


On the same day on which Mobérak Shah was assassinated and laid in 
his grave, his son, Syad Muhammad was installed on the throne of Delhi. 
The wazir, Sarwar-ul-mulk, whose perfidy had resulted in the murder of the 
late king, received the title of Khan Jahan, with the supreme control over 
the whole ministry. 


In the year 1436, a serious insurrection broke out in Mult&n among the 
Afghans, called Lunga. About the same time also Lihore was captured by 
Behlol Lodi, who, aftcr the death of his uncle, Islam Khan, had usurped 
the government of the province of Sirhind. He took possession of Depil- 

ur and made himself master of the whole country as far as to the south of 
Pani at. He was, however, soon reconciled to the king, who, at his instance, 
put Hissam Khan, the deputy wazir, to death, and deprived Kamal-ul-mulk 
of the office of wazir, both steps fraught with danger to the empire, the 
downfall of which was now predicted. The governors of the provinces 
aspired to independence, while the® zemindars, foresceing the commotions, 
which were likely to follow, withheld payment of the revenue. Ibrahim 
Shah Sharki, kiog of Jaunpur, took possession of several districts in the 
neighbourhood of bis dominions, while Sultan Mahmud, king of Malwa, 
made an attempt on Delhi in 1440. Behlol Lodi, at the instance of the 
king, marched to oppose him with 20,000 horsemen arrayed in armour; 
but the feeble king gave himself up to alarm and sent ministers to his 
rival to propose terms. This act of pusillanimity on the part of his sovercign 
induced Behlol to aspire to the thrune, and, pursuing Sultan Mabmud on his 
own account, he defeated and put him to flight. The king, unaware of his 
designs, rewarded his services by conferring on him the title of Khan Jahan, 
and, to show his favour still more, he even adopted him as his son. 


In the vear 1441, the rg confirmed Behlol Lodi in the government of 


L&hore and Depdlpur, which he had already usurped. He also permitted 
him to attack Jasrat Ghakkar; but Behlol, instead of making war on him, 


secured his friendship, and, thus strengthening his hands, enlisted numerous 


bodies of Afghans in his service. He also attacked Delhi and iuvested it for 
some months, but the design was for the present abandoned. | 


Syad Muhammad died a natural death in 1445, and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Ala-ud-din, 
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SYAD ALA-UD-DIN. 


Ala-ui-din succoods, Syad Ala-ud-din, having succeeded his father Syad Muhammad, took up 
his residence in Budaon, where, instead of directing his attention to the 
affairs of his kingdom, which had become distracted, he employed his time 
in building pleasure-houses, laying out gardens and giving entertainments. 
At this time the empire of Hindostdn was divided into several independent 
kingdoms ; and the provinces of the Dekkan, Gujrdt, Mdlwdé, Jaunpur and 
Bengal had each its own king. The Panjdb, including Depdlpar and Sirhind, 
as fur south as Pdnipat, was in the easion of Behlol Khan Lodi, and the 
authority of the king was confined to the city of Delhi, with a small tract 
of the adjoining country. The king was duped by his councillors to such 
a degree that, acting on their advice, he imprisoned and disgraced his wazir, 
Hamid Khan, and even entcred into a plan to assassinate him. The wazir 
found means to effect his escape from confinement, took possession of the 
king's effects, and sent the females of the royal harem out of the city. 
While the king's attention was absorbed in quelling these domestic feuds, 
Behlol Khaua Lodi quietly catered the capital and was proclaimed king in 

i Ahatonton the 1450. ‘The King Ala-ud-din adopted him as his son, and, formally abdicating 
ase eas the throne in his favour, withdrew to Bddaon, where he died in 1478, after 
having reigned in Delhi for seven years and lived io retirement at Badaon 

And dien, 1475, fur about twenty-eight 5 ears. 
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CIAPTER IX. 


THE LODI DYNASTY. 
BENLOL LODI. 


The ancestors of \HE ancestors of Behlol were a commetcial tribe of Afghans who carried 
eee on trado between India and Persia. Malik Behram, the grandfather of 
Behlol, having abandoned his occupation in the time of Firoz Toghlak, 

entered the service of Malik Mardan Doulat, governor of Multdn. He had 

five sons, the eldest of whom, Malik Sultan, fought with distinguished 

bravery against [kbél Khan, the Delhi wazir, in an action in conjunction 

with Khizr Khan, viceroy of Multdn, 1» which he had the good fortune to 

slay the wazir with his own hands. Pleased with this gallant conduct, 

Khizr Khan appointed him governor of Sirhind, with the title of Islam 

Khan, while his brothers were honoured with high posts. On one of these 

brothers, Malik Kaly, the father of Behlol, Khizr Khan bestowed a district. 

The wife of Malik Kaly was killed by the fall of a house, while enceinte, 

‘ but, by a surgical operation, the child, who subsequently received the name 
of Behlol, was brought into the world alive. Malik Kaly was shortly after- 

wards killed in action, and the young Behlol grew to manhvod under the 

care of his uncle, Islam Khan, governor of Sirhind, whose daughter be 

married, aud whom, on his death, he succeeded in his command. How 

Behlol seized the government, at a time when its dissolution seemed immi- 

nent, in the reign of the last and imbecile king of the Syad dynasty, has 

been already narrated. Behlol governed the empire with a firm hand and 
re-incorporated the kingdom of Jaunpur with the dominions of Delhi, the 
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Shirki dynasty of kings having become extinct during the struggle. In the 
year 1451 the king made a tour through the Panjab, and visited Multdn, 
where he re-organized the army and settled the affairs of his weatern 
provinces. The following year, the viceroy of Multda rose in rebellion, but, 
on the king marching in that direction, the disturbance was quelled and 
order restored in the Panjdb. The king suffered from chronic disease, of 
which he died in 1488, after a long and prosperous reign of thirty-eight yoars 
and eight months. 

Ferishta relates that, in his youth, Behlol used to pay his benedictions 
to Sheda, a celebrated darvesh of Samana. One day, while the youth was 
Sea the darvesh, in a fit of enthusiasm, exclaimed: “ Who will give 

. 2,000 for the kingdom of Delhi?” Behlol said he had only Rs. 1,600 
which he had saved in his life, and had it brought before the darvesh. The 
holy man accepted the present, and, laying his hands on Behlol’s head, 
called out “Shah bash, Betu,” literally meaning “Be thou king, my son.” 
The friends of Behlol ridiculed the idea of his wasting his money thus, 
but Behlol observed: “If matters should turn out as the darvesh has fore- 
told, I have made a cheap bargain; if not, the blessings of a holy man can 
do no harm.” 

Behlol was a liberal, mild and just prince. He treated his courticrs as 
his friends, and could seldom be induced te mount the throne, as he said: 
“Tt is enough for me that the world knows that I am a king; no object could 
be gained by my making a display of my royalty.” | 


SIKANDAR LODI. 


On the death of Behlol, his son, Nizdm Khan, ascended the throne, 
under the title of Sikandar Lodi. No event of intercat to the Panjab is 
recorded in his reign. He reduced the Hindu Rdjds of Bundelkhand and 
Northern Malwa, and maintained the reputation of his fathor by his adminis- 
tration of the country. He was in the midst of preparations for the in- 
vasion and reduction of Gwalior, when he was scized with an attack of 
quiusy, to which he succumbed, expiring on the 14th of December, 1617, 
after a reign of twenty-eight years und five months. 

A prince of high hiterary attainments, and himsclf a poct of more than 
ordinary merit, Sikandar was ever the munificent patron of all literary men. 

Among the works compiled in his reign is the Furhang Sikunduri. He 
bestowed liberal allowances on religious men, and distributed alms and food 
to needy people every Friday. He encouraged charity, and whenever he 
heard an instance of a generous act done by any of bis nobles, vever failed 
to commend it, saying: “ You have laid foundation of a virtue; you will 
never repent it.” He destroyed the temples of idolatry, and in Muttra had 
mosques aud bazaars built opposite the bathing stairs leading to the river. 
The shaving of beards and heads by barbers on occasions of Hindu pilgrim- 
ages was prohibited during his time. 


IBRAHIM LODI. 


Sikandar Lodi dying at Agra, his son, Ibrahim Lodi, ascended the throne. 
He caused his own brother Jalal Khan to be imprisoned, and subsequently 
put to death. His acts of cruelty and severity procured for him numerous 
enemies, and general dissatisfaction arose among the nobility. The governor 
of Behar declared his independence and defeated the king’s troops in several 
ae ANTE Doulat Khan Lodi, viceroy of Ldbore, also revolted, and 
reduced all the country as far south as Dellu. Prince Ada-ud-din, uncle of 
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Ibrahim Lodi, who had fled to Kdbul, appeared in the field at the head of an_ 
army of 40,000 horse, and being joined by Doulat Khan, proceeded to Delhi 
to expel the king. The battle which ensued seemed to be favourable to the _ 
prince at the outset, as most of the king’s officers deserted their master and 
joined him, but the following day the fortune of war Fe de and the — 
troops under Ala-ud-din having dispersed in search of plunder, the king rallied 
his forces, and, collecting a large number of elephants, made an attack on the 
enemy's position, which, after great slaughter on both sides, resulted in the 
rout of his troops, who fled in confusion and were slaughtered in consider- 
able numbers during the pursuit. After this defeat Prince Ala-ud-din | 
retreated to the Panjab. 
a ian Toit Dissatisfied with the court of Delhi, Doulat Khan Lodi, viceroy of the 
. ™ Panjdb, now sent his agents to Kdbul to urge Baber, the Moghal prince, a 
son of a great-yrandson of Tymur, to attempt the subjugation of the 
empire of Hindostan, in imitation of his ancestor's conquests. Baber, ac- 
Baber invades India, Cordingly invaded India in 1526, and a battle was fought between the 
ee Moghals and the Indians on the plains of Pdnipat, a battle-field on which 
the fate of India has so often been decided. This memorable battle, which 
was fought on April 21st, 1526, resulted in the victory of Baber. Ibrahim 
Defeat. and dusth ot Todi, the last of the dynasty, was slain on the field, and by his death a new 
Sultan Hbrahiny 24 denasty under the Moghals was established. The reign of Ibrahim Lodi 
had lasted twenty years, and the dynasty to which he belonged seventy-six 
years in three successions, from 1450 to 1526 a.D. 


CHAPTER X. 


etter ons rt imate erm weirs ee nea 


THE MOGHAL DYNASTY. 
ZAMIR-UD-DIN BABER. 


Parentage of Baber. FYABER, the son of Omer Shekh Mirza, was the sixth in descent from 
Tymir. His mother, Kutlugh Negar Khanam, was a Moghal of the race 

of Changez Khan. He was the most singular person in Oriental history. 

Tis early life. While but yet a boy twelve years of age, he was placed by his father in charge 
of the kingdom of Judijdn, Omer Shekh Mirza having met with an acci- 

dental death by a fall from a pigeon-house, the nobles of the court elevated 

Baber, his son, to the throne of his ancestors. The new king, on his accession 

His adventures. § assumed the title of Zahir-ud-din. At the age of fifteen, Baber conquered 
Samarkand, the capital of his ancestors, but, being too young to retain his con- 

quest, he was deprived of it, and even his own dominions slipped from his 

hands. After various vicissitudes, Baber, secing his position secure in the 

His slows on India. western countries, deemed the opportunity favourable for the invasion of India, 
which he had long contemplated, with a view to establishing an empire there 

Hi first campaign, in virtue of his ancestors’ conquests. He made his first advance upon India 
BOM in 1519. Marching with his army to the Indus, he crossed the river 
and reached Bhera in the Panjab, where instead of plundering the country, 

Phera laid under he imposed a contribution of 4,00,000 shahrukhis on the inhabitants, 
Se by way of ransom. From Bhera, he sent his envoy, Moulana Murshed, to 
the Court of Ibrahim Lodi, intimating that the dominions of the Panjab 

had so frequently been in, the possession of his ancestors that it behoved the 
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_ kiag of Delhi to give up his pretensions to that province, and thus avert 
the calamities of a war. Here he received the happy tidings of the birth 
of a son, whom, from his having been born while he himself was preparing _ nirth of Hinda 
to invade Hindostdn, he named Hindal. Having subdued the countries as #°™ 
far as the Chindb, and appointed Hussan Beg Atka governor of the conquer- ota” ° 
red territories, he advanced at the head of his army to chastise the Ghak- 
kare. The fort of Birhala was invested, and the Ghakkars were defeated The Ghakkars 
in a sally by Dost Beg, the Moghal general. Baber at the same time cutting °“'"" 
off their retreat in persou, they were compelled to fly to the mountains, and a 
econsiderable number of them were killed in the flight. The fort of Birhala, 
with all its treasures, fell into the hands of the victor, who, leaving Muham- 
mad Ali as his lieutenant, retraced his steps to Kabul. 

The latter part of the same year witnessed another invasion of India by , Berend esmpakn, 
Baber, who this time contemplated the reduction of Ldhore. The Eusafzies tno gusatcios de 
endeavoured to check his advance, but they were defeated and repulsed, {sted 
On reaching Peshawar, he caused the fort to be put in thorough repair, and, 
having settled the affairs of the border, marched to the Indus. News was, 
however, brought to him of the invasion of Badakhshan by Sultan Syad, 
king of Kdshgar, and he was compelled to return, leaving a blood relation, 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza, with 4,000 horse, to conduct affairs in India. 

In 1520, he again marched into India, chastising the Afghans on his _ Third campatyn, 
way. Sidlkot capitulated, and the inhabitants were saved from massacre and '”"" 
plunder. But Syadpur was less fortunate, for, the inhabitants having oppos- 
ed the invader, the entire garrison was massacred in cold blood, while the escort ahaa 
inhabitants were carried off into slavery. In the midst of these events, ine 
telligence was brought to Baber of the invasion of Kabul by an army from 
Kandahar. He was therefore compelled to retreat to his own country, where 
he not only succeeded in expelling the invaders, but reduced Kandahar, 
driving out Shah Beg Arghan, who was compelled to seek refuge in Bha- 
khar, the capital of Sindh. He then conferred the government of Badakh- 
shan on his eldest son, Hamdydn, and that of Kandahar on his second son, 

Kamran. 

In 1524, a deputation from Doulat Khan Lodi, viceroy of the Panjab, waited Fourth campaign, 
on Baber at Kabul inviting him to the Panjab and offering to place La&hore in ee ae ee 
his hands should he condescend to march to this country. In the meantime the with the viceroy of 
emperor of Delhi, suspecting the loyalty of Doulat Khan Lodi, had expelled “"™* 
him from Léhore, and the ex-governor was compelled to take refuge amon 
the Biluchis. Baber advanced to the Panjab at the head of his army, ine 
while passing through the country of the GQhakkars, was opposed by the 
imperial officers of the Panjab, named Behar Khan Lodi, Mebérak han 
Lodi and Bhikan Khan Lvhami, at the head of a considerable army. A 
sanguinary battle was fought on the plains of Lahore, in which the Panjdb sues eaen aire 
army was defeated with great rn ere aud put to flight. Baber made his a 
triumphant entry into the city of Lahore, and, after the fashion common to 
his tribe, set fire to the houses. After remaining here four days, he marched ,,Amists the strocta 
against Depalpur, the garrison of which having offered a desperate resistance, ° 
he assaulted the place, and put the entire garrison to the sword. At Depal- 
pur, Baber was joined by Doulat Khan i and his three sons, who had 
taken refuge among the Biluchis. He was honourably received, and the 
government of Jalandhar, Sultanpur and other districts of the Panjdb was 
conferred on him. Doulat Khan, however, subsequently deserted the cause 
of Baber, and fled to the hills with his family. This very much affected 
Baber's interests in India, and he now thought it advisable to return to 
Kébul without prosecuting his plana further in Hindostév. Accordingly, he 
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marched to Lahore, and there made the following arrangements for the admi- 
vistration of his newly-acquired territories. Mir Abdul Aziz was appointed 
governor of Ldéhore, Khusrow Gokaltash governor of Sialkot, Béb&é Khushka, 
governor of Depalpur, under the orders of Sultan Ala-ud-din, the disaffected 
brother of the king of Delhi, and Muhammad Ali Tajak, governor of Kdld- 
naur. After adopting these measures, Baber returned to Kdbul. _ 

During the absence of Baber from India, Ala-ud-dfn, assisted by Doulat 
Khan and his son, Ghazi Khan, marched to Delhi at the head of 40,000 
horse and invested that city. They were, however, defeated and returned 
to the Panjab. Baber, hearing of this defeat, made his fifth invasion of 
Hindostdn. He was on this occasion joined by his son Hiimayin from 
Badakhshan, and Khwdja Kald4n from Ghiznii He crossed the Indus on 
December 15th, 1525, at the head of only 10,000 chosen horse. He march- 
ed upon Delhi with an army of 13,000 horse, and was met at Pdénipat by 
Ibrahim Lodi, at the head of 100,000 horse and 100 elephants. The hardy 
sons of the mountains, under the guidance of thcir brave and experienced 
leader, fought desperately. The Afghans, ignorant of the art of warfare, 
drew up their columns in extended lines, and at the outset the saat | 
made u charge. The Moghals steadily repulsed the advancing columns, and, 
before the enemy could reach their lines, threw them into confusion. In 
their retreat, the Afghans found themsclves surrounded. The emperor now 
gallantly advanced in person and fell on the enemy’s centre, but the Afghans 
were totally routed and 5,000 of their number cut off, the king, Ibrahim Lodi, 
being among the slain. Sixteen thousand Afghans were slain in this battle 
and the rest all fled. Immediately after the battle, Baber deputed Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza and three of his generals to occupy Delhi, while he sent Prince 
Humiytin to occupy Agra. The Moghal king made his own triumphant 
entry into Delhi, on 22nd April, 1526, when the Khutba was read in his aame 
by Shekh Zia-ud-din, of Delhi. Having then made his benedictions to the 
tombs of suints and herocs, the king proceeded to Agra, 

On 9th May of the same year, Baber opened the public treasury and 
made a present of Rs. 3,50,000 to his son Humayun and one of Rs. 2,00,000 
and four handsome shields to his cousgn, Muhammad Sultan Mirza. Rich 
presents were also made to all his chicfs, and even the merchants who had 
followed his camp were rewarded. <A great part of the treasure was sent to 
Kabul to be divided among persons who deserved a reward, and large sums 
were sent to Samarkhand, Khordsdn, Kashghar, Irak, Mecca, Medina, Kerbela, 
Najaff, Mashed and other holy places, in aid of the religious institutions there, 
For these acts of generosity people gave Baber the name of AKalandayr, that 
is, one who usually spends what he has and keeps nothing for to-morrow. 

In 1519, Baber defeated and took prisoner Muhammad Khiljae, king of 
Madlwdé. He then reduced Rdjputdnd, and placed Mahomedan garrisons in 
strong positions. He waged war on Muhammad Lodi, who, assuming the title 
of Sultan, had occupied Benares with 100,000 men, and defeated and expelled 
him. Bengal and Oudh were reduced, and in less than four years most 
of the ancient possessions of the empire of Delhi were recovered. Baber 
died at Agra on 2Gth December 1530, in the fiftieth year of his age, having 
reigned thirty-eight years. It is said that, some time before the death of the 
king, Humayun became seriously ill, and his life was despaired of. When 
the physicians declared his case to be hopeless, the affectionate father walked 
thrice round his bed and prayed that the illness of the prince might be 
transferred to him. A short time afterwards he was heard exclaiming: “I 
have borne it away.” From this time the king continued to sink, till, at last, 


he expired. Howéver pleasing to the credulous the storv may appear the 
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fact is that immense personal exertions in various wars, a life of luxury, 
and the climate of India, had much to do with the weakness of frame and 
the disorders which at length ended in the dissolution of this extraordinary 
prince. According to his will his body was carried to Kabul and interred in 
the sepulchre by a sparkling stream which he had himself selected as the 

lace of his final rest, The tomb is surrounded with beautiful garden3 and 
is a favourite resort of the people of the town and of travellers, Tho date 
of his death is given in the words— 


OW VAT S52) ead 
, , ** May heaven be his lot.” 
The date of the year of his birth is comprised in the words ¢ ;»+ V4 


“6th of Moharram,” and by a strange coincidence he died on the same date 
as the poct says :— 


Cy by> wh wl5 pee YhSj3y? 
fyeo Vyas wef a ppilbs go" 


** On the 6th of Moharram died that illustrious king ; 
The date of his birth was also the 6th of Moharram.” 


Baber was one of the most accomplished princes that evor adorned tho 
throne of an Asiatic empire. A born soldier, nature had gifted him with 
a genius which combined in itself the qualities of a consummate general, 
@ vigorous administrator, a talented poet, and a true lover of all that was 
> eset and sublime in the universe. He wrote his own Memoirs in the 

urki language with a beauty and elegance seldom surpassed by the best 
Oriental writers. It is a most delightful record of the king’s unassuming 
habits, good taste, wit, humour, cheerful boon-companionship and sense of 
enjoyinent of the gifts of nature. The work was translated into Persian 
by Mirza Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khdodn during the reign of Akbar, Baber'’s 
iilustrious grandson. With indomitable bravery, he possessed a persevering 
energy and a resolution which neve; failed him in his greatest misfortunes. 
Hardly an Asiatic prince, known to history, experienced more vicissitudes of 
fortune than did Baber. At one moment he was seon installed on the 
throne of a great kingdom ; at another he could hardly find a hut to afford 
him shelter. Now he was the general of a large army; now a private in- 
dividual with scarcely an attendant to follow him. He was the knight- 
errant of Asia, and the romances of the heroes of the Middle Ages truly 
applied to him. In person he was handsome; in address engaging and 
. unaffected ; in Unpeiton light-hearted, open, and generous, and in counte- 

nance pleasing. In his commentaries he compares his own conquest of 
Hindostdn with that of Mahmud of Ghazni and SultanMuhammad Ghori, and 
rae out how differently situated he was from those conquerors, and what 

ifficulties, at home and abroad, he had to contend with before he founded the 
eee of Hindostdéu. Notwithstanding his vast schemes of conquest 
and self-aggrandizement, he indulged in nocturnal revels and festive enter- 
tainments with jovial comrades, in which great excesses were committed. 
Ferishta relates that, on occasions of such orgies, he used to fill a reservoir 
with wine in his own beautiful flower garden, and on it was inscribed the 
following ode :— | 

| ** Give me bat wine and blooming maida, 

All other joys | freely spurn ; 

_ ) Enjoy then, Baber, while ou may 
os or youth once past will ne'er ra.” 
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-NastR-Up-DIN HUMAYUN, 
| HIS FIRST REIGN. 3 


HumAyGn, who succeeded his father, Baber, to the throne of India, was 


an amiable and accomplished prince. He was remarkable for his affability, 


tender disposition, and love of social intercourse. He made the science of . 
astronomy his favourite object of study, wrote works on the nature of the 
elements, and fitted up seven halls of audience, named after the planets, and | 


transacted business in each of these once a week. The audience was given 
according to the planet of the day; ey chiefs being received in the 
hall of Mars, judges and ministers in that of Mercury, amb ora, poets 
and travellers in the palace of the Moon, and civil officers in that of Venus. 
Each hall was bainbed: and decorated so as to exhibit some symbol peculiar 
to the planet, and the attendants were similarly attired. | | 
Hiimiayin had hardly occupied his seat on the throne when his brother 

Kamran Mirza, governor of Kabul and Kandahar, formed the design of makin 
himself master of the Panjdb. With that view he marched from Kabul 
givin 

ratulations to his brother on his assuming the sovereignty of that country. 
Humayun, however, perceiving his designs, sent him delegates and appointed 
him viceroy of the Panjdéb, Peshawar and Laghmdn, and the prince was thus 
appeased. 

PP rTiimay tin waged wars on the Hindu Réjds of Bundelkhand, reduced 
Chenér, marched against Bahddur Shah, sovereign of Gujrdét and the 
countries of Mdlwé as far south as Ahmadnagar, defeated him and fought 
bloody engagements with Sher Khan Pathan, who had established an inde- 
pendent monarchy in Bengal and Behar. After recovering various lost 
provinces and suppressing rebellions, Humayun might have expected to 
reign in peace, but his brothers, Kamran and Hindal Mirza, gave him fresh 
trouble, and in 1539 the former marched from Ldhore, at the head of 10,000 
horse, to seize on Delhi, while the emperor was engaged in a war with Sher 
Khan at Rohtas. He was, however, foiled in his attempt by Fakhar-ud-din 
Ali, the commandant at Delhi, and, after a faint attempt on Agra, returned 
to Lahore. 

The ere year the emperor was discomfited by Sher Khan and 
obliged to abandon his capital. He retreated to Lahore, and was, in July, 
1840, joined in the Panjdb by many of his Moghal officers, who had been 


dispersed in previous battles, Sher Khan still continued his pursuit, and,_ 


having crossed the Bids near Sultanpur, compelled the emperor, in Novem- 
ber, to cross the Ravi and retreat to Tatta and Bhakkar. In his marches 
across the western desert, Himayun endured the severest calamities which 
ever foll to the lot of an Eastern monarch. His wanderings in the burning 
sands of the deserts, almost destitute of water or the shade of a tree, 


were marked by extreme misery and privations, and most of his followers | 


erished from exhaustion and thirst. The emperor had his harem with 

im and the Sultana was far advanced in pregnancy. Such wells as 
there were in the wilderness were fortified and guarded with the utmost 
jealous 
the mad ving the bullocks which pulled the bucket of water fastened 
with a rope, had to be informed of the reaching of the bucket at the top by 
abeat of drum. One of these wells was reached by the party after four 
days’ toil and wandering. When the bucket was drawn up, the thirst: 


crowd rushed to it so impatiently that the rope broke and the bucket fell, — 


a 


out that his object in proceeding to Hindostan was to offer his con- _ 


by hereditary freebooters and marauders. They were so deep that — 
ri 
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into the well, and, with it, several unfortunate beings who had struggled with 
one another for the first drink. At one place the king's horse drop 
dead from exhaustion, and ‘the asylum of the world’ could not find another 
until a trooper caused his own aged mother to disinount from her horse, 
which the king rode. In the midst of tliese miseries the Sultana, Hamida 
Bano Begam, gave birth to a son, the Prince Akbar, destined to be one of pirth of hie sea 
the greatest sovereigns of the East. The hostile rdjds were still in pursuit fyi’ ‘4! Oren 
of Humayun, who, leaving his family under the care of the Rana of Amar- 
kote, fled to Sistan, but the treacherous chicf delivered over the infant 
echild to Kdmrdn, the king's brother and mortal enemy, who carried Him to 
Kandahar. aoe for the preseut gave up all idca of re-establishing the 
Moghal empire in Hindostén. = 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SUR DYNASTY. 
SHER SHAH SUR. 


sae SHAH, whose original name was Farid, was the son of Hassan, himself — The origin of Kher 
the son of Ibrahim Khan, of the tribe of Sur, a native of Roh in Se?" 
Peshawar, who came to Delhi, in the time of Behlol Lodi, in search of 

se regaar employment. In consequence of Hassan having little regard for 

his wife, Farid quitted his protection and entered the service of Jamal 

Khan, ene of Jaunpur, as a common soldier, under whose patronage 

he applied himself diligently to the study of history and poetry and 

became a profound scholar. He subsequently joined Bahadur Khan, son of 

Daria Khan Loh4ni, who having subdued Behar, had assumed royal titles 

under the name of Muhammad Shah, On one occasion, when that monarch New ho remo to 
was on a hunting expedition, Farffl slew a tiger with a single blow of his Sno? 
sabre. The king was so much pleased with this act of skill and bravery 

that he conferred on him, on the spot, the title of Sher Khan, or the lion- 

knight, by which name he was ever after distinguished. On the death of 
~ Muhammad Shah Lohani, his wife Sultana Lado acted as regent for his minor 

e20n and appointed Sher Khan her minister; but, she, too, dying soon 

after, Sher Khan succeeded to the administration. By his subsequent 

marriage to Lado Malika, the beautiful widow of Taj Khan, late governor 

of Chunar, he secured to himself that impregnable fort and its depen- 

dencies. While the Emperor Haméyun was engaged in Gujrdt, Sher Khan 

reduced the whole of Behar and Bengal, and, after the defeat of the 

Moghals at Gour, in Bengal, formally assumed the sceptre of royalty and a 
was crowned king of Bengal in 1539, with the title of Sher Shah. The wt battle uf Agra, 
next year he marched against the Emperor Humayun, who was advancing =~ 

on Agra at the head of 100,000 troups. The battle which ensued, and in 

which Humdyfin was defeated, decided the fate of the empire of Hin- 

dostan for the time, and Humayidn was pursued by Sher Shah in person to | 

the Panjdb. The flight of Huim4ytn to Sindh, and the disasters which 

he encountered have been described in the preceding chapter. Sher Shah, _ Khawés Kivn ap- 
having 4 er te his trusted and able general, Khawas Khan, to the govern- tho Panag 
ment of the Panjab, returned to Agra. ° a 
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The emperor reduced to subjection the rebellious Hindu States. of 
Central India, invaded Mdrwdr and conquered Chittor, which surrendered. 
Shortly afterwards he moved his army towards Kalanjar, the rdéj4 of which 
place refusing to surrender, the fort, one of the strongest in India, was 
closely besieged. Mines were sunk under the rocks and batteries for 
artillery constructed to blow up the walls. The emperor, seeing that the 
siege had made much progress, ordered a general assault, when a shell; 
bursting in the battery where he stood, set fire to a magazine and blew up 
several gunners together with the king and many of his chiefs, The king 
was so scorched that he was carried for dead to his tent, but he survived, ° 
and, though, breathing with much distress, he continued to encourage his 
troops to prosecute the attack with all their might. He was in his death 
ngovies when news was brought to him of the final reduction’ of the fort. 
With a cheerful countenance he exclaimed: “ ‘Thanks be to the Almighty 

Rher Shah killud at God!” and immediately expired. The event took place on May 22nd, 1545, 

oar tte: when he had reigned as emperor of Hindostén for about five years. 

His charactor, Sher Shah was a man of great military talents, and if the Moghals for 
a time lost their empire in India, it was due to the strategical skill and 
tactics of this Pathan king. By his energy and perseverance he had raised 
himself from the position of a common soldier to the dignity of a king 
of a mighty empire. He extended the limits of the empire in every direc- 
tion and applied himself diligently to the civil administration of the 

His intornal country, Frown the Ganges to the Indus, a distance of 2,000 miles, he 

improveincutwand = egnstructed a highway, bordered with fruit-trees, which afforded shelter 
to the weary traveller. Every two miles a well was dug, and at every stage 
® caravanserai was established for the accommodation of travellers, at the 
expense of the State. Magnificent mosques were built on the highways, 
and readers of the Koran and Mullahs provided for them. Horse-posts 
were established at convenient distances, to facilitate the conveyance of 
Government messages, as also to benefit the trading classes and the public. 
Similar arrangements were made from Agra to Mandu, a distance of 450 
miles. General security reigned throughout the country, and there is every 
reason to think that, if the life of this .nilitary adventurer had been spared 
longer, India would, under his munificent reign, have enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and prosperity. Ferishta relates that Sher Shah, on being one 
day told that his beard was growing white, replied: “It is true, I have 
asccnded the throne in the evening of my life, a circumstance I always deplore, 
as it has left me so short a time to make myself useful to my countrymen 
and to promote their welfare.” Sher Shah’s remains were carried to Sasse-* 
ram in Behar and interred on his family estate in a magnificent mausoleum 
erected to his memory, which exists to this day in perfect condition, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful reservoir of water, and is admired by travellers as 
a a the noblest pieces of architecture constructed by the Pathan kings 
of India. 7 


; SALEM SHAH SUR, 


On the death of Sher Shah, the officers of the army elected his younger 
Salom Shah sup» gon, Jalal Khan, to be their emperor in preference to the elder Adil Khan. 
Rue Jalal Khan was a brave soldier, and, having always taken an active part in 
| his father's campaign, had become extremely popular with the army. He 
was crowned emperor of Hindostdn in the fortress of Kalanjar on May 25th, 
1545, three days after his father’s death, by the title of Islam Shah, but | 
was more familiarly knowiras Salem Shah. a 


Anoccdota. 


His last reating- 
placo. 


~ 


MUHAMMAD SHAH SUR ADILI. _ 2 3 ‘129 


Heibat Khan, viceroy of Lahore, known by the title Avim Haméyiin, 
with whom Kutab Khan had sought protection after plundering the coun- 
tries in the neighbourhood of the Kanon hills, displayed a spirit of 
independence and disregarded the summons of the imperial court, requiring 
his attendance at Delhi. He was joined by his brother, Said Khan, from 
Agra, Khawas Khan, a trusted noble of Sher Shah, and by other disatlected 
chiefs. The Emperor, Salem Shah, marched to Lihore at the head of his 
army, and was met at Amballa by the confederate forces, which were more 
than twice az numerous as his own. The troops were drawn up in erder of 
battle and advanced against the insurgents. Fortunately for the king, a 
dispute had arisen the previous night among the confederate chiefs as to 
the choice of a future king. Khawas Khan, who still entertained a respect 
for the family of his patron, Sher Shah, was in favour of the election of 
Prince Adil Khan, while Azim Httmaytin had views of his own to advance, 
affirming that “the kingdom was no man’s inheritance, but. belonged to him 
who wielded the sharpest sword.” Factions formed, and the following day, 
when the troops on both sides were in motion, Khawds Khan withdrew with 
his contingent. This circumstance teuded s0 much to weaken the enemy 
that they offered but a feeble resistance, and Salem Shah gained a decisive 
victory. : 

About the year 1548, KAmrén Mirza, having been put to flight by his 
brother Humaytin, jomed the Ghakkars in the Panjdb.  Huimayiin crossed 
the Indus immediately afterwards, and was advancing to the Panjib. 
Salem Shah had just had leeches applied when the news of thia reachud 
him. He instantly rose from his bed, called out his army and was in 
camp six miles off the same evening. As the bullocks were prazing in 
the country, and could not be collected in time to carry the heavy artillery 
to the Panjab, the assiduity of the king procured two thousand men to drag 
the unwieldy weapons, and the king arrived at Lahore with great expedition, 
Hamaytn, however, retreated. and Salem Shah returned to Delhi and 
eventually retired to Gwalior, He paid another visit to Lahore, shortly before 
the celebrated Shekh Alai was condemned to death, on a charge of personat- 
ing Imam Mahdi and founding a se@t called Mahdavi, The Shekh was tried 
by a body of learned men, and, with the king’s approval, stripped and whip- 
ped to death. . 

The king had been long afflicted with a painfal disorder, of which he 
died in his palace at Gwaltor in 1553, after a reign of about nine years. It is 
worthy of remark that Mahmdd Shah, king of Gujrat, and Barhat Nizara 
Shah, king of Ahmnaduagar, died during the same year. In commemoration 
of this remarkable circumstance a poet wrote a short epitaph in which the 


words— 
whoyed Sts) 
“ The ruin of kings " represent the date, 2.¢., 961 or 1553 A.v. 


MUHAMMAD SHAH SUR ADILI. 


On the death of Salem Shah, his son, prince Firoz, then twelve years of 
age, was raised to the throne by the Omerahs of the Sur tribe; but he had 
not reigned three days when Mubariz Khan, the son of Nizain Khan, nephew 
of the late Sher Shah and brother-in-law of Salem Shah, entered the female 
‘apartments, and, dragging the young prince from the arins of his mother, Sul- 
tana Bibi, his own sister, slew him with his ownehand, and, ascending the 


throne, assuined the title of Muhammad Shah Adili. : 
{) 
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Muhammad Shah could neither read nor write, and was addicted to the 
company of low people. He raised one Hemu, a common shopkeeper, who 
was superintendent of markets im:the time of Salem Shah, to the post of 
prime minister. The king, neglecting the affairs of his kingdom, became a 
profligate libertine, and under him the court of Delhi became the resort of 
men of low birth, who had nothing but flattery to reeommend them. The 
king began to squander his wealth even in the streets among the populace, 
shooting arrows of gold worth Rs. 10 or 12 each, as he rode, for the pleasure | 
of seeing the multitude fight with one another for the possession of the gold 
so heedlessly lavished. Hemu proved to be a man of much spirit and energy, 
aud became the mainstay of Muhammad Shah Adili. Brawls among the 
rough Pathans became the order of the day, and the. king proved quite in- 
capable of checking these disorders. Jealous of the increasing popularity 
and influence of his own brother-in-law, Ibrahim Khan Sur, he gave private 
orders for his arrest. But Ibrahim’s wife, the king’s sister, informed him 
of this design in time, and he fled to Chunar. The king sent Isa Khan Niaz 
in pursuit of him, at the head of an army, but in an engagement which 
ensued Isa Khan was defeated and compelled to fall back. Elated with this 
success, Ibrahim Khan raised a considerable army, and, while the king was 
absent in Chunar, seized on Delhi, and, ascending the throne, proclaimed 
himself emperor. Muhammad Shah made a feeble attempt to suppress the 
insurrection, but finding his rival too strong for opposition, he agreed to an 
arrangement by which he obtained the government of the eastern provinces, 
while Ibrahim Khan was allowed to retain possession of the western. The 
empire of Hindostdu was thus virtually divided between rival claimants... - 


SEKANDAR SHAH SUR. 


Scarcely had Ibrahim Khan Sur assumed the regalia of forays when 
another candidate appeared for the throne. This was Ahmad Khan Sur, a 
nephew of Sber Shah, whose sister was married to Muhammad Shah Adili. 
Having won over some of the leading chiefs of the western districts to his side, 
among whom was the powerful Hebat Khen, a noble of the court of Salem Shah, 
he assumed the royal titles in the Panjab which he began to rule under the 
title of Sekandar Shah Sur. He then marched to Agra at the head of 
12,000 cavalry, with the view of expelling Ibrahim Khan from his western 
dominions, and encamped at Kera, 20 miles distant from that city. Ibrahim 
Khan marched out to oppose him, with an army of 70,000 horse. Some 
idea of the magnificence and splendour of his train may be formed when it 
is mentioned that 200 chiefs and officers occupied tents lined with velvet, 
and that each of them had the privilege of keeping a musical band, called 
Nobat-nakara, while the gorgeous equipage ef the king filled the spectators 
with admiration and awe. <A battle ensued between the two armies, in 
which the imposing hosts of Ibrahim Khan were signally defeated, and the 
king himself retreating to Sambhal, the conqueror took possession of both 
Agra and Delhi. 

Sekandar Shah did not long enjoy the fruits of his conquest, for Hamayan, 
after his long exile, invaded India, and Sckandar Shah was compelled to 
repair to the Panjdéb to oppose the invader. He was defeated near Sirhind 
by Behram Khan and the young Prince Akber, and compelled to fly to the 
Sewalik mountains. He afterwards returned to Bengal, where he died, after 
reiguing a short time. With his death, the date of which is not given, the 


¥ fs rv 


dynasty of the Sur Pathans became extinct. 


( 181, ) 
CHAPTER XII. 


- THE MOGHAL DYNASTY—(re-EsTanuisnEn). 


NASIR-UD-DIN TUMAYUN. 
HIS SERCOND REIGN, 


a 
AFTER his reverses in Sindh, Huimaytin repaired to Porsia by way of Sistan 
and Herat. He was conducted to the capital of Sistéu by Almad 
Sultan Shamlu, who treated him with the utmost consideration, and furn- 
ished a number of female attendants for the Sultana, At Herat ho was 
hospitably received by Prince Muhammad Mirza, the eldest: son of Shah 
Tamasp, king of Persia. On arrival at Kazwin, he deputed his general, 
Bahram, to the court of Ispahan to negotiate with the Shah for an inter- 
view. The Shah invited the royal fugitive to an interview and received 
him with the most magnificent hospitality, enabling him = to maintain the 
outward forms of state. The familiarity between the two kings increased, 
In the course of conversation, the Shah one day asked the Moghal sovereign 
how his weak enemy had triumphed over him. To this Hamayun replied: 
“Through the enmity of my brothers.” His Persian Majesty, upon thia, 
observed: ‘But you have not treated your brothers as they deserve,” 
The subject was renewed one day, when the monarchs were at dinner, and 
after they had done, Prince Bahram Mirza, the brother of Shah ‘Tamasp, 
approached the latter with a wash-hand basin and a pitcher. When the 
Shah had washed his hands and the epee had retired with the utensils, 
the former, resuming the dialogue, said: “ This is the way you ought to have 
treated your brothers.” This remark reached the prince's car, and he was 
the more offended on account of Haimayiun’s ready assent to what the Shah 
had hinted. From that moment the prince begau to entertain hostile 
feelings towards Humaytin, and did very thing in his power to slander him. 
He would often hint to his royal brother that Persian was in no way concern- 
ed in advancing the interests of a prince of the house of Tymur in so 
remote a country as India, and his influence led the grandecs of the court 
to share the same view. Hdamaytin was very much disappointed in his 
expectations. His royal host neglected him and at one time he became 
even apprehensive of his life. In this difficulty he secured the sympathy 
and friendship of the king's talented sister, Sultana Begum, Kazi Jahan 
Kazvini, and Nur-ud-din, the physician and counsellor, They combined 
to use their influence with the Shah in order to restore confidence between 
the two kings, and to reinstate Himaytin in the Shah's favour, To effect 
this object the wit of the royal lady was exerted. She composed a poem in 
praise of Ali, the true and rightful successor of the Prophet Muharnmad, 
according to the belief of the Siahs, to which sect the Persian king belonged, 
and at the end inserted HumAyiin’s name as the author of the ode. She 
then placed a copy of it before her royal brother, who secing the devotion of 
-Huméyin to Ali, was pleased, and expressed a hope that the Moghal king 
might be induced to embrace the Shia doctrines, and, on his return to 
Hindostdn, enforce them among the people of that country, adding that, if he 
undertook to do s0, he would assist him to recover his throne. The Sultana 
informed Huméyiun of this, and the latter sid det ic replied: “T have 
always privately inclined ta the Shias, and, indeed, this, to a certain extent, 
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accounts for the ill-feelings which my brothers entertain towards me.” The — 
Shah furnished Himayin with a contingent of 10,000 cavalry, under the 
command of his youager soo, Muréd Mirza and General Budagh Kham 
Cajar. 

On reaching Kandahar, Himdyfin was joined by his old generals, 
Muhummad Sultan Mirza, Alugh Mirza, Kasim Husain, Sultan Mirza Mirak, 
Sher Afgan Beg, Fazil Beg and others, who, haviug quarrelled with Kamran 
Mirza, the emperor’s brother, had left his service. After protracted wars 
with his brothers, HimdyGn became undisputed master of the whole of 
Afghanistén. | 

It is related that, in one of these wars, when siege was laid to Kabul, 
Kamran Mirza, who was in possession of the city, exhibited, on the ramparts 
of the citadel, the boy Akber, then four years old, bound to a funeral pile, 
meaning that the child would be forthwith put to death if the father 
advanced. Humayun, however, disregarded the threat, and, unmoved by 
the painful sight, pressed the siege and compelled the garrison to retreat. 
He found his boy safe in the arms of the Sultana, and, taking him up in ‘his 
arins, kissed him, exclaiming that, though, like Joseph, he had been put to 
extremitics through the envy of his brothers, yet he hoped, by the grace of 
God, to reach the summit of glory, and he prayed that his son might reach 
the same degree of power and magnificence. Askari Mirza was, after these 
transactions, released from his confinement in Badakshan and permitted to 
proceed to Mecea, but he died, while crossing the deserts of Arabia, in 1554. 
Hindal Mirza, another brother, lost his life in an attack on the Khaibar. 
The third brother, Kamran, was blinded, and eventually obtained permission 
to go to Mecca, and, after residing there for three years, died a natural death. 

In the year 1553, Huimdyitn, having taken up his residence in Kabul, 
sent his son Akber, then about twelve years of age, to the government of 
Ghazni under the charge of the Wazir Jalal-ud-din Muhammad. The same 
year, another sou having been born to Himaydn, he was named Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza. About this time the civil wars in Hindostaén had distracted 
the whole empire. The representatives of the Sur family were fighting with 
one another for supremacy, and Omerahs and viceroys of various provinces 
had ruised tho staudard of revolt. The people had become wearied of the 
ill-eemented Pathan rule und of the Pathans themselves. The friends of 
Humayun wrote to him from Agra and Delhi, inviting him to return and 
take possession of the country, which, they asserted, would fall an easy prey 
to his enterprise. The king felt considerable hesitation in yielding to their 
request. Unlike his father, who, contrary to the advice of his astrologers, 
had directed his first attack against Delhi on a day pronounced by them to 
be unlucky, Humfyin was a believer in divination, and, feeling melancholy 
on the subject, was advised to try an experiment. | 

Accordingly, three messengers were sent in different directions and told 
to come back with the names of the first persons they met. The mes- 
sengers returned. The first was met by a traveller named Daulat, or 
“Wealth,” the second by a man who called himself Mordd, or “ Good 
Fortune,” and the third by a villager whose name was Sa-ddat, or “ Object of 
Desire.” The omens, says Ferishta, were declared propitious and prepara- 
tions for a march were forthwith made. 7 

The king could muster only 15,000 horse. Leaving Monim Khan in 
charge of the government of Kabul, and making over to him his minor son, 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, Himayiun marched from Kabul in December, 1554. 
On the Indus, Bahram Khan, Z'urkman, his veteran general, joined hiin, with 
a body of chosen troops from Ghazni and Kandahar. He appointed Bahram 
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Khan, his general-in-chief, and directed him to advance with Khizr Khan, 
Tardi Beg Khan, Sikandar Khay_ Usbad, and Ali Kuli Khan Shibdni. At 
Peshdwar, the king was joined by his younger son, Akber. | 

Bahram Khan, having crossed the Indus at the head of his army, first 
encountered Taértdr Khan, the Afghan viceroy of La&hore, whom he surprised 
and defeated. Tdrtdr Khan, abandoning the fort of Rohtas, fled, and was 
hotly pursued by the Moghal general to the walls of LAhore, which was also 
evacuated. Humaytin entered Lahore unopposed, and halted there for some 
days, to make the necessary arrangements for a further advance. From 
this place he sent Bahram Khan to Sirhind, and the whole country up to 
that point was occupied. Intelligence being at the same time received that 
the Afghans had collected in large numbers at Depdlpur, under Shahbaz 
Khan and Nasir Khan, Pathan commandants, he sent a strong detachment 
against them, under Shah Abul Madli,a Savad of great sanctity, and originally 
a resident of Kashgar, to whom the king had shown great condescension, by 
calling him his sou. The Sayad routed the enemy and returned with 
enormous booty to Lahore. 

Meanwhile Sikandar Shah's army of 30,000 horse, under Tartar Khan 
and Kabul Khan, was advancing against Hamayin from Delhi. Bahram 
Khan, with Prince Akber, marched to check the Indian army. The weather 
was cold and the Afghan soldiers had kindled great fires in thoir camp, on 
the opposite bank of the Sutlej, to warm themselves at night. alent 
Khan, taking advantage of their situation, crossed the river at night with 
the whole of his army, which, falling upon the Afyhans on all sides, routed 
them at Machiwdré. The whole of the clephants aud baggage and a 
number of horses belonging to the Afghans fell into the hands of the Mog- 
hal general, while the detachments sent ont by him occupied the country 
almost up to the walls of Delhi. Humayun was so pleased with the 
bravery displayed by his general that he bestowed on him the tiths of 
Khan-i- Khdudn. 

Sikandar Shah was now advancing to meet. the invader, at the head of 
80,000 horse and a large number of guus and elephants. Bahram Khan, 
too weak to hazard an action in the open ficld, retired into the fort of Nau- 
shera, where he laid in a stock of provisions and prepared it for a siege. From 
this point he made repeated sallies on the enemy's position and inflicted 
heavy loss onthem, At the same titne he sent urgent messages to the 
el eo at Lahore begging him to join him, which Hamayun did without 
delay. 

The 18th of June, 1555, is memorable in the annals of India, for, on that 
day, was decided the fate of the empire in respect of the nation that was 
to govern it for the next three centuries. The young Prince, Akber, was, in 
the early morning, inspecting the pickets of the camp, when the Afghans, 
“under Sikandar Shah and Tartar Khan, advanced and offered battle. 
The Moghal army met the advancing columns, and a fierce battle, worthy of 
the great prize for which the two claimants fought, took place. The young 
Akber, who was in the thickest of the fight, greatly distinguished him- 
self by his feats of valour. He led the troops in a grand charge and 
inspired them with such ardour that nothing could resist them. The battle 
raged with great fury, and, for a time, the issue was doubtful, but the Af- 
ghans were at last defeated with great slaughter and took to flight. Their 

ing, Sikandar Shah Sur, fled to the Siwdlik mountains, leaving the whole 
country in the bands of the invader. Troops were sent in advance to Dethi 
and Agra, which were eccupied without oppositipyn. Humayin re-entered 


Delhi in July 1555, and ascended the throne of his father, after an exile of °'! 
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fifteen years. He appointed Shah Abul Madli his viceroy of the Panjdb with — 
instructions to hunt out the fugitives. Bahram Khan Turkoman received the | 
highest honours in the State; Tardi Beg Kban was appointed governor of 
Delhi, Sikandar Khan Uzbak, governor of Agra, and Ali Kuli Khan of 
Mirath and Sanbhal. 7 | | . 
Humayun ascended the throne of Hindostdén only to die in possession, 
for, in less than a year, he met with an accident which cost him his life. 
On the evening of January 21st, 1556, he was walking on the terrace of his 
library, in the new citadel built by him, to which he had given the name 
Din Pandh* (the Asylum of the Faithful) for the purpose of recreation, 
when he sat down to inhale the fresh breeze from the river side and the 
open plain opposite, As the time for evening prayer approached, he 
descended the steps to go below and offer up prayers. While he was in~ 
the act of descending, the Moazzan, or “ Crier,’ announced the hour in the 
usual manner from the royal chapel. The emperor paused to repeat the 
creed, and sat down on the second step, till the call to service was over. 
When the Crier had done, he endeavoured to rise, with the assistance 
of the staff which he usually carried, but the pointed end of the staff slipped 
aloug the marble pavement, as the king was leaning on it, and his majesty 
fell headlong over into the palace below. He was picked up unconscious 
and placed in his bed, and, although he recovered his speech, the injuries he 
had received were mortal, and, after some days of suffering, he died on Janu- 
ary 25th, 1556.f He was buried in the new city, on the banks of the Jamna, 
and the splendid marble mausoleum raised over his remains by his son, 
Akber, is in perfect preservation to this day and admired by travellers as one 
of the most beautiful and elegant architectural monuments of early Moghal 
times in India. Htimaydn was fifty-one years old when he died and he had 


“reigned fifty-five years in Kabul and India. 


Though inferior in capacity to his great father, Baber, he was yet endow- 
ed with a natural goodness of heart, generosity and candour, and his simple 
and genial habits, good humour and courtesy, won for him the affection and 
esteem of all around him. In person he was of a bronze complexion and of 
elegant figure. He was himself a poet and was fond of the company of 


Jearned men. He professed the Sunni persuasion and was strict in his - 


devotions and ablutions, so that he never uttered the name of God without 
first performing the latter ceremony, Ferishta narrates that once, having 
occasion to call out to one Mir Abdul Hye, he called him only “ Abdul,” 
omitting the word “Hye” (“God”), because he had not performed his 
ablutions, and when the man came, the king apologised to him, giving reasons 
for having so acted. 

Humaydin was not without military talents, and his many reverses in 
India and Afghanistdn were partly due to his clemency to his brothers, who 
ili-deserved it. He was passionately fond of his wife and child. It is 
greatly to the credit of Humayun that in his numerous victories not a single — 
instance can be found of his having tainted his hands with blood, and if he 
blinded his ungrateful brother, Kamran, after the fashion of the time, it was 
after repeated trials and merely to save him from death. The history of few 
Eastern kings exceeds in interest that of the noble-hearted Himdyuo. His 
early misfortunes, the reverses which he met with in Sindh, his adventures 


@ This citadel was built by Humayun on the banks of the Jamna in 1533, before his expedi- 
tion to Sarangpir and Malwa. ae : 7 | Soke 


+ ‘Tho words “ ols} el: 3} aldgl) wg2lea,” “ King Himéydén fell down from the ter- 


rave,” give the date of his death, | 
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"aa the countries bordering on the Indus, his vicissitudes of fortune in Kabul, 
create deep sympathy ; and the fortitude and resiguation which he displayed 
under the severest trials deserve praise. | -_ 

_ Had Humdyin’s life been spared, there is every reason to believe he 
would have ruled India with moderation, prudence and energy, but Provi- 
dence had reserved such a career for the long, prosperous, and eventful reign 
of his illustrious son, Akber. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 





JALAL-UD-DIN AKBER 


Accorpina to Shekh Abul Fazl, when Hiumaéyua met with his fatal 
accident, Akber, with his tutor, Behram Khan, was employed in the 
Panjab. The express, Ali Kult Khan, who had been despatched by the 
Moghal Omerahs from Delhi, communicated the intelligence to him at 
Kalanaur, where Akber was then residing. QOn hearing the news, Behram 
Khan and other officers present at once installed Akber on the throne, 
on February 15th, 1556.° Thus, Akber was only thirteen years and nine 
months old when he commenced his reign. He conferred the high office 
of minister on Behram Khan, whom he called by the affectionate title of 
Babi, or father, and his first act of benevolence was an order from the 
‘throne prohibiting the collection of the Nuzrdéna which was levied on the 
occasion of a royal installation. 

_ Akber, on ascending the throne, did not find his position quite secure. 
The party of Muhammad Shah, Sur Adili, was still in the ascondant in the 
eastern provinces; Sikandar Shah, Sux, though defeated, was yet in the field 
at the head of a strong body of Pathans; the Hinds princes of Rajputdnd 
and Central India had not yet acknowledged the new Mahomedan 
Government of Delhi as the paramount power, and, above all, the grandees 
of Himayin’s court were discontended respecting the estates and allow- 
ances conferred on them. To enter upon a detailed account of these events, 
however, is not within the province of this work, and the reader is referred 
for them to the excellent works of the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, 
Murray and Taylor. Suffice it to say that the cuergy and talent displayed 
by Akber enabled him speedily to overcome all these difficulties, From the 
commotions which disturbed the country, the Panj4b was not exempt. 
The governor, Shah Abul Madli, the boon companion of Humayun, having 
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shown a disposition to assume independence, was seized in his palace at | 


Léhore and placed in confinement under the immediate charge of Pahla- 
wén Gulzdr, the Xutwél, or chief police officer, of the town. The Shah found 
means of escape, and hia custodian, dreading the shame of the charge of 
treason likely to be brought against him, put an end to his existence. The 
king led his army towards the hills near Ambala and defeated Sikandar 
Shah, who fled to the hills. He then subdued the mountain tribes of the 
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ne Restorations: 


_ .@The platform on which the ceremony of installation took place, is still preserved at 
-Kalanaor, but the sri edifices were all papnte for the sake of the bricks, and 
where grandees stood with folded hands before a mighty monarch, the cultivator now drives 
his plough. It is to be regretted that these architecturalemonumegts of 40 tnuch Interest to 
satiecartans should have been deatrayed in recent tinies during the Britis h rule. 
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Panjdb near Nagarkot. The rainy seaeon having then set in, he took ap — 

his residence in Jalandar. About the same time Khizr Khan, husband of 

y to Gulbadan Begum, the king’s aunt, was appointed governor of 
dhore. 7 7 ee 

Hemu, the active Hindu minister of Muhammad Shah, Sur Adili, had, 
in the meanwhile, taken possession of Agra after a short siege, and, advancing | 
upon Delhi, occupied it, expelling the Moghal governor, Tardy Beg Khan. | 
He commemorated this event by assuming at Delhi the title of Raja 
Vikramajit, and was now advancing to the Panj&b with a large army. The 
Moghal force was small, and its officers were panic-stricken. Akber was 
advised by a council of war, convened by him, to desist from hazarding an 
action against an enemy es numerous as locusts, and to. retire to Kébul ; 
but the voice of his faithful and gallant general, Behram Khan, prevailed 
and the sentiments of Akber being in tnison with his, hostilities were 
determined upon. Panipat, which had so often decided the fate of the 
empire since the old days of Muhabhdrata, was chosen us the battle- 
field, and Hemu advanced with a considerable army. The king offered 
buttle on the morning of November 5th, 1556. Hemu had brought a 
large number of elephants to terrify the Moghals, and these were so 
galled by flights of lances, arrows and javelins, that they became 
furious and quite unmanageable, and charged amongst the ranks of the 
Afghans, who were thus thrown into confnusion. Hemu was conspicu- 
ous by being mounted on an elephant of prodigious size, and commanded 
a detachment of 4,000 horse, the best of the old Pathan chivalry. He 
urged these to the attack with great bravery, but, in the midst of the fight, 
his eye was pierced by an arrow and he sank back in his howda from pain. 
His troops, believing that he was dead, took to flight; but the gallant Hindu, 
notwithstanding the intense agony of the wound, raised himself, drew the 
arrow from the socket of the injured eye, and, binding, his head with a hand- 
kerchiet, put himself at the head of the fight, with the few men who still adher- 
ed to him. His elephant was at last surrounded by a body of horse, and he 
was carried prisoner to the emperor. When Hemu came into the royal 
presence, Behram Khan proposed to his: majesty to kill the infidel captive 
with his own hand, ao that he might be ranked among the Ghazis, or cham- 
pions of the Faith. Akber, feeling reluctant to perpetrate the horrible deed, 
contented himself by touching Hemu’s head with his drawn sword, while 
the furious Behram, drawing bis sabre, severed the captive’s head from his 
body ata single blow. Thus an end was put to the career of a Hindu who, 
by the force of his genius, had risen from an insignificant position in )Jife 
to the dignity of minister of an empire. He was the first Hindu who had 
risen to the highest distinction under the Mahomedan government of 
India. He proved himself fully worthy of the confidence reposed in him, 
and, if the Afghans were enabled to contest the empire of India with the 
bravest of the Moghal leaders, it was due mainly to the intrepidity and 
warlike talents displayed by this able Hindu general. 

During the action at Pdnipat the Moghals captured 1,500 elephants 
and Akber’s victory being complete, he marched from Pdnipat and took 
possession of Delhi without opposition, About this time Khizr Khan, vice- 
roy of the Panjab, having been defeated by Sikandar Shah, Sus, was obliged . 
to fly to Lahore. Akber, on receiving this intelligence, marched to the 
Panjab, expelled Sikandar Shah from Kalanaur to which he: had advanced, 
and compelled him to’ retreat to the fort of Mankot, built by the’Emperor 
Salem Shah, Sur. The emperor stayed at Kalanaur for a period of three 
months, and was there joined by his mother and other ladies of the royal 
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seraglio from Kébul. Muhammad Hakim Mirza, the king's step-brother, 
with his mother and sister, were allowed to romain at Kdbul iu charge of 
the government of that country, under the tutelage of Mowjim Khan. 
Mankot surrendered after a siege of six montha, aa Sikandar Shah was 

mitted to retire to Bengal, leaving his son, Abdul Rahman Khao, as 
hostage in the royal camp. The king, with Bohram Khan, his regent, then 
reached Udhore. In the month of April, 1558, the marriage of Behrain 
Khan with Sulema Sultana Begum, niece of the late Emperor Hamdyan, 
was celebrated at Jalandar amidst great rejvicings aud festivities, and the 


_ emperor honoured the nuptials with his presence. 


Shah Abul Madli, the favourite noble of the late Hamédydn, who, it will be 
remembered, had effected his escape from confinement at Lahore, having now 
joined Kaméal Ghakkar, marched on an expedition to Kashmir, but they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Shah Abul Maali then repaired to Depal- 
pir, and, having joined Bahddur Khan, Sistani, excited a revelt, but was 
unsuccessful and fled beyond the Indus, and from thence to Gujrat and 
Jampar, but was seized by Khan Zaman and sent a State prisoner to Agra. 

A difference now arose between the Emperor and Tae Khan ‘Turk- 
mau, his able miuister and general. The ward had treated his protector 
with the utmost consideration, and endowed him with the highest powers. 
But the protector iusulted tite prerogatives of royalty and committed ox- 
cesses to which the young Akber, sensible of his obligations to the minister, 
feigned to tolerate. Thus, on one occasion, during the emperor's absence 
on a hawking party, Behram Khan, without cven the ceremony of taking 


the king’s orders, caused Tardy Bég Khan, governor of Delhi, one of 


Himdyun’s earliest and most devoted followers to be beheaded, Other 
persons were also summarily executed by order of Behram Khan, to the 
great disgust of the Chayhattai nobles, He also removed from office 
Mullah Pir Muhammad, the king's preceptor, and appointed another person, 
devoted to his own interests, in his place. One day, in an clephant fight, 
one of the royal elephants, pursued by its antagonist, rushed through the 
ropes of the minister’s tents, and the accident was taken by him as a@ 
peeve affront, but he was appeasetl on protestations being made by the 
sing that no indignity was intended. On another occasion, a royal elephant, 


' having become unmanageable in the rutting season, attacked and killed an- 


other belonging to the minister, who ordered the keeper of the former to be 
put to death, much to the annoyance of the king, Soon after this, another 
of the royal elephants ran furiously against a barge in which the minister 
was taking his pleasure and almost upset it. Behram Khan thought this 
was actually a design against his life, and caused the driver, who had been 
made over to hin by the king, to be put to death.” These transactions 
tended to widen the breach between the emperor and the minister, who, 
finding himself out of favor, marched against the Afghans of Bengal with 
a view to establishing himself in that quarter. Before proceeding fur, 


_ however, he altered his plans and procecded to Nagore, with the object 


of making a pilgrimage to Mecca, but he gave up the notion and collected a 
force with the view of establishing himself in the Panjab. 
The king at last made an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom 
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in which he lived, and resolved to assert his rights by carrying on the 


government of the country himself. 
Accordingly, he sent Mir Abdul Latif Kazwini, his preceptor, to Beh- 


ram Khan with the following message: “Till now, our mind has been 


taken up with our education and the amusementsof youth, and it was our 


royal will that you should manage the affairs of our empire. But it being 
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our intention henceforward to govern our people according our own 
judgment, let our well-wisher withdraw from all worldly concerns, and, retir- 


ing to Mecca, far removed from the toils of public life, spend the rest of 
his days iu prayer.” Behram Khan sent the ensigns of his rank, banners, 
kettle-drums and his elephauts to the king, and proceeded as far as Bik- 
aner, on his way to Mecca, but changed his mind and returned to Nagore. 


He soon after returned to the Panjdb, where he raised the standard of 


revolt. He was pursued by Pir Muhammad Khan, and driven to Bhatinda, 
where Sher Muhammad Khan, one of his old adherents, expelled his escort, 
and, contrary to his expectations, appropriated his whole property to him- 
self. The ex-minister then proceeded to Depalpir, governed by Darvesh 
Mahomed, Uzbek, one of his old adherents. The Governor put in confinement 
Khwaja Muzaffar Ali who was sent by the minister to wait on him, and 
sent him to the king. All hopes of success being thus at an end, the 
ex-minister marched to Jalandar, and, proceeding thence to Machiwara, 
was encouuted and routed by Muhammad Khan Atka, the Moghal General. 
Akber now proceeded in person to Lé&hore, and had reached Ludhidnd 
when he heard of the total defeat of Behram Khan near the Sewalak 
mountains. The exiled minister, now in the greatest distress, sent his 
confidential agent, Jamal, to his royal master, representing his unfortunate 
condition and imploring pardon. The king despatched Mullah Abdulla, 
@ native of Sultdnpur, to the minister, with assurances of forgiveness, and 
sent his principal nobles to conduct him to the court. The repentant 
minister's reception by his generous master presented a most impressive 
scene, which is thus described by Ferishta. “ When Behram Khan entered 
the royal tent, he hung his turban round his neck, and, advancing rapidly, 
threw himself in tears at the foot of the throne. Akber, stretching forth 
his hand, caused him to rise, and seated him on his right hand, in his former 
station, at the head of the nobles, A splendid dress was now brought, 
-and the king addressed the fallen minister in the following words :—“ Ir 


Behram Khan loves a military life, the governments of Kalpi and Chanderi — 


offer a field for his ambition. If he choose rather to remain at court, 
our favour shall not be wanting to the benefactor of our family ; but should 
he be disposed to seek devotion in retirement, let him perform a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, whither he shall be escorted in a manner worthy of his rank.” 
Behram Khan replied, “ The royal confidence being once shaken, how can 
I wish to remain in the royal presence? The clemency of the king is 
enough, and his forgiveness is more than a reward for my former services. 
Let me, therefore, turn my thoughts from this world to another, and be 
allowed to proceed to the holy sepulchre.” Akber assented. A pension of 
Rs. 50,000 was settled upon him, and Behram Khan proceeded to Gujrat 
to seck means of transport to Arabia, but was stabbed to the heart in 
the suburbs of Pattan by an Afghan whose father he had slain in battle 
with his own hand during the reign of Himdydin. Thus ended the career 
of this great minister and soldier, and Akber, now 18 years of age, was left 
henceforth to rule alone. The widow of the deceased, and his son, Mirza 


Abdul Rahim, then only four years old, were escorted to Agra, where they 


were amply provided for by the emperor. 
About this time Muhammad Khan Atka, governor of the Panjab, repaired 
to court, according to orders, with suitable presents. In 1561 a.p., Raja Puran 


Mal gave his daughter in marriage to the king, and he and his son, Bhawdui | 


Das, were enrolled among the grandees of the court. In.1562, Adam Ghak- 
kar having disturbed the peace of the Panjab, the officers of the province 


_reduced him to submission with the aid of Kama! Ghakkar and the Moghals 


and made him prisoner. In 1563 an attempt was made on the king’s life by 

one Kutlegh Fouldd, a slave of Mirza Sharf-ud-din Husein, who, having joined 
the kipg’s retinue, lodged aa arrow, a span deep, in Akber’s shoulder. It 
was with some difficulty extracted, and Akber displayed great fortitude in 
euduring the pain. The assassin was immediately put to death by the 
ae attendants. 

In 1566, Muhammad Hakim Mirza, half brother of Akber, having been 
expelled from Kabul by Suleiman Mirza, Chief of Badakhshan, marched tv 
Léhore in conjunction with Fredan Khan, Adbult, with the object of es- 
tablishiug himself there, The officers of the Panjab, Kutab Khan A tka and 
Pir Muhammad Khan, made preparations to defend the city. Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza, arriving before Lahore, tried by every art to gain over the 
— local commanders, but was foiled in his attempts. Meanwhile, Akber Jost 
no time in marching to the Panjdéb in person, which he did with great ex- 
ee Hakim Mirza retreated precipitately with his troops towards 
<Abul, and peace was restored in the Panjdb. The king advanced slowly to 
L4hore, where he spent some days in hunting. 

On September 2nd, 1569, the favéurite Sultana was delivered of a son, 
who was cailed Salem. The emperor, on this occasion, performed a pilgrim. 
age on foot from Agra to the shrine of Khwaja Moin-ud-din Chishtt at 
‘Ajmere, and returned to Agra by way of Deihi. The following year he took 
‘the daughter of Raja Kalian Mal in marriage, and, marching from Naore 
to Ajudhan, paid his benediction to the shrine of Shekh Farid-ud-dia 
Garjshakar. His majesty then proceeded to Depalpur, where the governor, 
Mirza Aziz Koka, presented him with many valuablo articles, products of the 
country. 

In 1875, Khan Jahan was appointed governor of Lahore, but in 1579 
that office was conferred on Réjd Mau Singh, one of the king’s most trusted 
generals and administrators. During the latter end of the same year, 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, taking advantage of the insurrections in Bengal 
and Behar, made another attempt on Lahore. He sent Shadindn Koke at 
‘tthe head of a thousand cavalry, in advance ; but that officer, on crossing the 
Indus, was attacked by Raéj4 Man Stagh and put to flight. On Muhammad 
Hakim reaching Rohtds, Raj& Mdn Singh retreated to Lahore, to which tho 
prince laid siege on February 15th, 1579. The city was gallantly defended 
"by Réjd Man Singh, Sayad Khan and R4jA Bhagwan Dass; but the king 
marched from Agra to the relief of the province, and Hakim Mirza, hearing of 
his approach, retreated to KAbul. The imperial army crossed the Tudus in 
boats, whereupon Hakim Mirza’s officers fled from Peshawar. On reach- 
ing Jalialabad, Prince Salem was left in charge of the main army, while 
Prince Murdd proceeded in the direction of KAbul with the advanced guard. 
On March 6th, 1579, Hakim Mirza gave Prince Murdd battle, himself lead- 
ing the attack. Kanwar Mdn Singh and Tuzak Khan Atka opened fire from 
the elephant swivels, and Hakim Mirza, with his troops, was defeated and put 
to flight. Intelligence of his victory reached the king at Surkhaband. 
His majesty entered Kabul without opposition on March 11th, 1579. 
Hakim Mirza fled to Ghorband, and thence sought forgiveness, which 
was readily granted, and the government of the country restored to 
him, the army returning to Agra. The emperor, on his return to the 
Indus, ordered the fort of Attock to be built. He arrived at Léhore 
on October 13th, 1579, and, having conferred the governorship of the Panjab 
on Réj4 Bhagwan Das, marched back to A 3 : 

In the year 1585, the daughter of R4jé Bhagwan I)as was married to 
Prince Muhammad Salem Mirza, the emperor's eldest son. The following year, 
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Prince Muhammad Hakim Mirza, the king’s half-brother, died at Kébul, and — 


Kanwar Man Singh, son of R4j4 Bhagwan Das, was invested with the chief 


authority at Kdbul.. The appointment of a Hindu Rejput as governor over 


the Afghan population was one of the many proofs of Akber's daring, yet 
wise, ‘wea The emperor now proceeded to the Panjab, sending an escort to 
Kdbul to bring the children of Muhammad Hakfm Mirza to Léhore. During 
his stay at Ldhore, Akber organized military expeditions against Kashmir, 
Swat and Bajour. A force was also detached under the command of Kanwar 
Mé&n Sipgh to punish the Roshnai Afghans, known by the appellation of Zan- 
daka Kafars, ‘hese were followers of a native of Hindostén who, assuming 
the title of Pir Roshnai, converted a large number of people to his creed. 


On his death, his son, Jalala, succeeded him, and, after staying at the 


court of Akber for a short time, fled to the country of the Afghans, where 


he raised the standard of revolt and interrupted the communicatious between 


Kébul and India. , 

_ The expedition to Swét and Bajour was placed under the command of Zen 
Khan Koka, who was reinforced by troops under Syad Khin Ghakkar, Sheikh 
Fezi, Mullah Sheri and Sheikh Akil. “Hakim Abdul Fatah Giléné, with several 


~ other officers of note, was also sent iv the same direction at the head of troops ; 


but notwithstanding these precautions, the Afghans fought so desperately 
that the imperial army sustained a signal defeat, and eight thousand of the 
troops were killed. including Rajdé Bir Bal, the great minister, Mullah Sheri, 
and other officers of distinction. Zen Khan Koka and Hakim Abdul Fatah 


succeeded in joining the king's camp at Attock with great difficulty. 


Kanwar Ménu Singh, who had been detached against the Roshnai Afghans, 
met with better success. Ho defeated the insurgents at the Khyber Pass, and 
put them to flight with great slanghter. The emperor, after these events, 
returned from Attock to L&hore, whence he despatched Kanwar Mdu Singh 
to Kabul to assume the government of that country. The same year, 
the prince royal, Muhammad Salem Mirza, was married to the daughter 
of Rai Singh, a Rajput prince. 7 

The expedition to Kashmir, sent under Shah Rukh Mirza, Rajd Bhag- 
wan Das and Shah Kuli Khan Mahrar, succeeded so far as to secure the 
monopoly of saffron, and the privilege of coining money in the king’s name, 
but the army suffered greatly from the snow and heavy rains. The 


emperor sent fresh contingents under Amirul Bahr Muhammad Kasim Khan * 


of Kabul, and the country was completely reduced. | 

During the emperor's residence at Ld&hore he received the’ visit of 
Suleiman Mirza, grandfather of Shah Rukh Mirza, from Kébul, and an 
ambassador from Abdullah Khan Uzbek. In the year 1586, the peace of 
the Panjdéb frontier was again disturbed by Jalala, the leader of the 
Roshnai sect, who defeated Kanwar Mén Singh in an action, and compelled 
him to fly to Bangash. The emperor sent reinforcements under Abdul 


-Matdélib Khan, Muhammad Kuli Beg and Hamza Beg Turkman, who inflicted 


@ severe defeat on the enemy, and put them to flight with heavy loss. 
The same year, a sou was born to the prince royal at Lahore by the 
daughter of Rajé Bhagwan Das, arid was named Sultan Khusrow, Great 
rejoicings were made by the emperor on the occasion. Ia February, 1589, 
‘Kanwar M&n Singh was recalled from Kabul to Lahore, and Zen Khan Koka, 
the king’s foster-brother, was sent. to the former place to assume the govern- 
ment of the country. Syed Eusuf Khan Mashhedi was, in the meantime, 
= einen to the government of Kashmir in the place of M uhamumad Kasim 
Khan, who was recalled, The king now resolved to pay a visit to his newly 


acquired kingdom ‘of Kdshimir. Accordingly, he left Lahore for Bhimber on 
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April 27th, 1589, and, having reached Srinagar, the capital of Kdéshmir, 
staid there a few weeks to make arrangements for the proper government 
of the country. From Kdshmir the emperor proceeded to Kabul, where he 
staid for two months. On his way to Kabul, Hakim Fathulla Gilani died 4% Kau, ism 
at Dhamtor and was buried at Baba Hasan Abdul. A force was despatched 
from Attock under Shah Bdz Khan Kamboh to reduce the Eusdfeai Afghans, 
who were defeated and dispersed. At Kabul intelligence reached the kin 
of the death, at Lahore, of Raji Todar Mal, his great finance minister, and Death of Ralia Todar 
Raja Bhagwan Das, which caused him sincere distress ; and he left for, Lahore mo 
on November 19th, 1589. The court was held for some years at Lahore in 
consequence of the threatened attack on Kabul by Abdallah Khan Uzbek. 
In the year 1590, Euauf Khan Mashhedi, governor of Kashmir, having left 
his younger brother, Mirza Yddgir, in charge of the government of that Sa lara 
country, himself repaired to court. Yadgaér Mirza, having, during the absence 
of his brother, married the daughter of a wealthy zomindar of Kashmir, 
raised the standard of insurrection and caused the Khutba to bo read in his 
own name. The local commanders, Kazi Ali, the collector of revenues, 
Husein Beg, and Sheikh Umar Badakhshi, collected troops and opposed the in- 
surgent chief, but Kazi Ali was slain in action, and tho remainder of 
the Moghal officers fled from Kashmir. The emperor, having received 
advices of these events, sent Sheikh Farid Bakbshi at the head of a force to 
recover the province of Kashmir. YaAdgar Mirza appeared within sight of 
the king’s troops, but he was scized by stratagem by Sadak Bey and Ibrahim 
Khan Koka, officers of the Moghal forces, who put him to death and 
aba his head before Sheikh Badakhshi. The whole province of 
4shmir was thus reduced a second time under the Imperial Government ts quoter 
of Akber. The emperor himself marched to Kashmir shortly afterwarda, 
and remained there for forty days, Syed Euséf Khan Meshhedi having been 
appointed to the government of Kashmir, the emperor marched to Rehtas, 
where he received the visits of the chiefs of Tatta and Sindh, 

In the year 1591, Akber sent an expedition from Lathore, where he him- 
self was at the time, to Sindh, under Mirza Khan, Ahan Ahanan, with — conquest of sinth, 
several officers, a train of one hundr@d elephants and a pack of artillery, with '%) 
the object of recovering that province for the Delhi sovereiguty; but the 
imperial general was foiled in his attempt to conquer the province. The 
Einperor sent another detachment, which having entered Sindh by the 
way of Amarkot, the province was reduced, and the chicf of Sindh was 
appointed a noble of high rank at court. 

In 1593, Jalala, the chief of the Roshnai Afghans, created disturbances — petestot Jutata,oh 
in the valley of Khaibar. Jafar Khan Kazwini, surnamed Asaf Khan, ‘the Msbrsimctis 
was sent to reduce him. Jalala was defeated, and he and his brothers 
were sent prisoners to court. 
| One of the most memorable exploits of Akber in Hindostén was the the stege of cnie 
the siege of Chittor. The besieged maintained an obstinate resistance ; '"” 
but the imperialists, by erecting batteries and by mining operations, gained ' 

yasession of the walls, and the war clephants and cavalry, rushing furiously 

into the fort, completed the work of destruction. More than thirty thou- 

sand Rajputs wer® slain in this battle, and the few who escaped owed their 

life to stratagem. The fame acquired by the capture of this hitherto im- 

pregnable fortress, facilitated Akber’s conquests in Gujrat, Behar, Rajputdnd, 

and Bengal, though it took him fifteen years to reduce the insurrectionar 

Afghans of the eastern provinces. Another memorable event of Akbers — Andot Anmadus 
¢ reign was the siege, in 1594, of Ahmadnagar in the Dekkan, and its most sie | 
gallant defence by Chdénd Bibi, the daughter of Hosein Niza Shab, This Pes 
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extraordinary woman, the. most able politician of her age, had been the 
queen and dowager-regent of the peigh eens kingdom of Bijapir. The 
royal aha were under Prince Murdd Mirza and Mirza Khan. The besieg- 
ing party having opened their trenches, raised mounds, erected batteries and. 
sank mines. The explosions caused great consternation among the besieged, 
but the princess defended the breach with masculine bravery. She appeared: 
with a veil over her face, and, she having caused the guns to be brought to 
bear on the besieging party and stones to be hurled on them, these active 
measures resulted in the repeated repulse of the assailants. The siege 
lasted three months, at the end of which period scarcity of provisions 
prevailing in the Moghal camp, Prince Murdd Mirza thought it advisable to 
open negotiations with Chand Bibi. Berar was retained for Akber, while 
Ahmadnagar, with ita dependencies, remained in charge of the minor Bahddur 
Shah, the grandson of Burhan Nizam Shah IT. | 

In the year 1596, Abdulla Uzbek, who had long threatened an invasion 
from the north, having died, Akber returned from Lahore to Agra. In the 
year 1602 the whole province of the Dekkan, including Asir, Burhanpér and 
Ahmadnagar, was annexed to the empire of Delhi, and Akber assumed, by 
proclamation, the title of “ Emperor of the Dekkan ” in addition to his other 
titles. The same year, Sheikh Abul Fazl was recalled from the Dekkan, but 
the learned Sheikh was attacked and cut off by banditti near Orcha in the 
district of Mdrwar, to the intense grief of the emperor. 

Akber was a lax Musalman and cclebrated the Persian festival of Nauroz 
or New Year's Day. He endeavoured to form a new religion, which was merely 
a pure deism, founded on the great doctrine of divine unity. The forms 
and ceremonies of this religion were chiefly derived from the ancient Persians, 
who professed the religion of Zoraster. Every morning he exhibited him- 
self at a window, aud the multitude knelt down before him. The water 
of his feet was used to cure discases, and he professed to work miracles. 
Women made vows to him in the hope of becoming mothers, and on their 
bringing hin presents when their object was gained, the king used to accept 
them. Other people asked for lasting bliss, for strength of body, for reunion 
of friends, increase of wealth, clevation in rank, and many other things. The 
king gave satisfactory answers to every one and sugyested remedies. Nota 
day passed but people brought cups of water on which the king breathed, and 
which were ead as a remedy for the sick. He worshipped the sun with the 
Brahmin, discoursed with the Christian, prostrated himself before the crucifix, 
as he did to the sun, while he respected with equal impartiality the Cenets of 
the Jews, and with great patieuce weighed or refuted the arguments of the 
rival priests or sages. 

Akber had fixed his capital at Agra, but his favourite residence was at 
Fattehptr Sikri, twelve miles from that city. The interval between the two- 
places was avin dev by a bazar. In 1582, Akber resolved on moving his 
court from Fattehpar to Ldéhore, and, from that year to 1598, he apparently 
made the latter city his head-quarters. He had been visited at Fattehpar by 
three Christian fathers, Ridolto Aguaviva,* a man of great learning, Monser- 
rate and Enriques, a Persian by birth, who acted as interpreter. They 

resented him with a Polyglot Bible in four languages, which the great 
Moghal placed on his head, and the images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, 
which he kissed, to the great delight of the Portuguese missionaries. The 
Christian fathers accompanied the emperors camp to Lahore, and the 
greatness of his army and the splendour of his equipage excited their intense 





© Abul Fasl calls him Padri Radif. 
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wonder, Five thousand elephants marched in the rear of the army, 
their heads were covered with iron plates, their trunks decorated with 
swords, and their tusks armed with daggera, The Portuguese missionaries, in 


their journal, describe Lahore as a “ Delightful City.” On arrival there, they 


were taken to the imperial residence, situated * on an island in the river,” 
and introduced to his majesty, whom they describe as “a man about 50 
years old, white like a European.” The missionaries entertained hopes of 
being able to Christianize the king, but had eventually to retura in disappoint- 
ment to Goa. 

Akber atyled the Jesuits of Goa Ddndydn-i-Frang or “the wise men 
of the Franks,” and in 1582 wrote them to send him translations of the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms and the Gospels, and alsosome person who could explain to 
him the mysteries of religion. A mission was sent to him in 1591, but the 
meinbers of it did not stay long in India. A third mission was sent under 
Father Jerome Xavier, who had two companions, Bonedict of Gives in 
Portugal and Emmanuel Pignero. They jomed the emperor at Lahore in 
May 1595, and staid with him for several years. Xavier and Benedict also 
accompanied the emperor and his son, Prince Salem, to Kashmir. Xavier 
was a good Persian scholar. At the request of the emperor, he wrote his 
Life of Christ in Persian, As he mentions in the preface, the Persian 
version was made by him in conjunction with Moulana Abus-Sandrin, of Lithore. 

It was during his stay at Lahore that Akber appears to have introduced 
those principles of religious toleration which have rendered his name so 
conspicuous in the annals of eastern potentates. There he secins to have 
reached the height of human greatness, and “ As happy as Akber” passed 
into a proverb. Religions discussions were held in the fbadat Khan on 
Sabbath evenings, at which learned men were invited to attend. The em- 

ror and the grandees of the empire were present at these meetings. Abul 
‘azl started the questions and expounded the views of his master. The 
king’s court was the resort of learned men of every creed, who caine from 
various countries and were admitted to converse with him, Profound points 
of science, the subtleties of revelation, the curtositics of history, and the 
wonders of nature were freely discu®sed. The king listened with majestic 
gravity to all that was said, and passed through the most diverse phases 
of thought, adopting all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs. 
Two buildings were erected outside the city of Lahore for the purpose of 
carrying on religious controversies. One of these called Khyrpura® was 
intended for the Muhammadans, Jews and fire worshippers, and the other 
called Dharmpura fur the Hindus. The debates sometimes created fatal 
discords, and in one of them a learned Shia, Mullah Ahmad, author of the 
Tarikhi Alfi, was assassinated in the streets of Lahore by Mirza Fouldd. 
The assassin was subsequently condemned to death, and executed by being 
bound alive to the leg of an elephant. 

Akber zave public audience every day in two spacious halls, in cach of 
which was set up a royal throne. He seldom sat on the throne, but stood 
by it, passing verbal orders. He was very fund of hunting, and took great 
delight in the performances of wrestlers, fencera, dancers and actors, and in 
fights between buffaloes, rams, elephants, cocks and harts. He recollected 
the name of each of his elephants, and gave names to his horses; wild beasts 
and pigéons. In his youth he was passionately fond of leopards and hunting 
with leopards. A thousand leopards were collected in his park. The best 
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leopard belonging to him was known by the name of Samand Marak, and was 
carried with much pomp ina Chandol, with drums beating in front, and 
attendants fully equipped running at his sides, He kept his elephants 
obedient to his command, and mounted them by putting his foot on the 
tusks even when they were in the rutting season. He was fond of the 
Biuhgosh, or Felis caracal, for hunting purposes, and imported dogs of 
excellent breeds and quality from all countries. He hunted with hawks 
and falcons, and amused himself by watching the conflicts between spiders 
and flies, and particularly the attempts of the latter to escape. In fulfil- 
thent of a vow made by him before the birth of his eldest son, Akber never . 
hunted on Fridays. 

Akber was possesred of an inquisitive mind. He sent an expedition to 
explore the source of the Ganges, and tried to discover what was the first 
spoken language. He had twelve infants brought up by dumb nurses, 
and when they grew up, caused them to be brought into his presence. They 
were unable to speak a word, and could express themselves only by signs. 
The experiment was a failure. He was skilled in various mechanical arts. 
He invented extraordinary carriages for travelling and carrying loads, 
designed water-wheels and carts, and a machine for drawing water from a 
well which at the same time moved a mill stone. He invented a wheel 
which cleaned sixteen barrels in a very short time. He hnd workshops 
for making guns and casting ordnance within the precincts of the palace. 
He invented elephant gear and introduced the brand system known as the 
Dagh-o-mahalli Jaw. 

Akber delighted in Indian fables. He had the fables of Mir Hamza, con- 
sisting of 300 storics, copied in beautiful handwriting and illustrated by 
appropriate pictures. pois bon: his dominions he established the system 
of posts and had two Worses and a set of footmen stationed at every stage of 
five kos distance. 

Akber took great care in entcring into details (Kasrat) with the object 
of understanding the whole (Wahdat), and this, according to, Sheikh Abul 
Fazl, was the sccret of his success. The Sheikh praises Akber as a good 
pp ysiognomist. According to Baddoni,-Akber learnt the art from the Jogis. 

e saw through meu at the first glauce. | 

He abolished the tax called Aarmz?, or contributions from pilgrims who 
visited the holy shrines, and remitted the Juzfa or poll-tax upon the 
Hiudus, In the 25th year of his reign, he took a census of all the inhabi- 
tants throughout his empire, and imperial mandates were issued to jagir- 
dars, shikddrs and daroghas, directing them to draw up lists of the people 
of all sexes, village by village. He appointed inspectors to stop widow 
burning among the Hindus, and he restricted polygamy amongst the Musal- 
mans, He imposed stringent restrictions on prostitution ® and inflicted 
severe punishment on seducers. He interdicted beef, and to touch beef was 
considered a sin. Influenced by the Hindu princesses of the harem, he 
foreswore beef, garlic, onions and the wearing of the beard. The shaving of 
the beard was considered as the highest siga of friendship and affection for 
his majesty, who scarcely admitted a bearded person into his presence. 
The use of wine was allowed if required for strengthening the body, and if 
prescribed by doctors, but intoxication was severely punished. Marriages 


a eee A a en ae a a ec oe a Se ee Noe a ee ares 
* His Majesty himself summoned some of the principal prostitutes and asked them who had . 
deprived thom of their virginity. On receiving exact information, he puoished, censured or pat 
in long coutinemeat in fortresses, the men concerned, some of whom were men of renown and 
randees. Ain-+-Abberi. A separate quarter was assigned to prostitutes outside the town, and 
e place was called Shaitanptra (Devil's iene A Darogha and a clerk were appointed to 


register the names of those who them. No one could take a dancing girl to his 
house without permission. —7'arikh-i-Badaoni. : 
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‘of boys before 16 and of girls before 14 were prohibited, because the off- 


apriog of early marriages was weakly. 


Akber to inculcate the reverence of God according to the know- 
ledge of him derived from reason. He recommended the adoration of tho 
sun, the planets, or fire, symbols of the Divinity, and as a means of obtaining 
a, true eres of Him aud His wisdom. He gave his religious system 
the name of Jauhi-di-Ilahi, or divine monotheism. He introduced his 
reforms and innovations by degrees, and, before promulgating them, obtained 
the legal opinion of the principal Mahomedan lawyers. Thus it was that 
he was acknowledged to be the head of the church, the Pope, or ae of 
Islam.* As the supreme spiritual guide of Islam, he had the right to 
govern its members according to his own judgment, and under his authority 
it was declared that “there is no God but one God, and that Akber is his 
Caliph.” He ordered the words “ Alla ho Akber" to be engraved on his seal. 
It was also declared that Akber was the 12th Iinam, the regenerator of the 
world, the reconciler of the seventy-two sects of Islam. The idea origin- 
ated in Abul Fazl, the chief tool of Akber and his inseparable companion. 
Lastly, Akber was adored as God, though he himself docs not seem to have 
laid claim to supernatural illuminations. The following odes of Fezi may be 
cited in proof of this :— 
UreEy® wyerey (Shoe a1) jl — Uterilpe wpdtrd nda, aS old 
Wrtily> wee dale wielad Iyis} — let oar Jos byla AS sam )@ 
‘** He (Akber) is a king whom on account of his wisdom we call Zafanin (profes. 
sor of the sciences), 


And our guide in the path of religion ; 
Although kings are the shadow of God on oarth, 


He is the emanation of God's light; How then can wecall him a shadow 7" 


At another place says the same poct:— 


usmle? pS Ip skh aralaws — usm ney (Soa al wy 9> as ust ly> 
may fos & Crlady yp MAS Wdge fehl some 2! 


“Tf yon wish to acquire the knowledge of the path of righteousnoss an Thave dons, 
You cannot do it without acquiring the knowledge of the king ; 
This unaccepted prostration ts of no advantage to you, 
Have knowledge of Akber, and you will have knowledge of God.” 


The study of Arabic was prohibited, and that of astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine and philosophy encouraged. Names like Muhammad and Ali were 
disused. Circumcision before the age of twelve was prohibited. The Hejra era 
and the Arabian months were abolished, and a new era introduced, of which 
the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession. The months were named 


gos 


after those of the ancient Persians. The ordinary salutation, “ Salam-alekum! 
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* It having been represented to the kinz that the Prophet and his four successors used 
themselves to preach, that the Abbasi Caliphs oheerved this tradition, and that ia later times 
Amir Tymér, the Sahih Kiran and Mirza Dlagh Beg followed the example set, the king felt It 
his duty to follow the custom observed by the Caliphs and Imams. Accordingly, on Friday, the 
ist J {i-ul-awal, he went to the grand mosque of Fatehpir, and, mounting the pulpit, thus 
opened his discourse :— 

The Lond to me the kingdom gare, 
He made me prudent, strong and brave, 
He guided me with right and truth, 
ng my heart with love of truth ; 
No tongues of man can sum His state, 
‘Alla bo Akber | QGixd is great. 
He cited verses from the Koran, offering thanks to God for His benevolence and mercies ; 
then repeating the Fatiha, he came duwn from the pulpit, and read his prayers.— Tabakat-1 
Aakberi, the year of Akber’s reign. ° ‘ ‘53 
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(Peace be unto you) was abandoned, and for it was substituted “Alla ho 
Akber” (God is most great), to which the answer was given, “Jullé 
Jalalahw” (May his brightness shine forth). These innovations gave great 
offence to the Mahomedans, 

Akber ardently desired the cultivation of knowledge and encouraged 
every kind of learning. With this view, he established schools at which the 
Hindus and Mahomedans received education according to their turn of 
inind and circumstances in life. He specially directed his attention to the 
cultivation of Indian literature. Under his direction Fezi translated from 
the Shastras, the Nula and Damyanti, an episode of Mahdbhdrata. He 
also compiled versions of the Bija and Ganita, and Lilawati of Bhaskara 
Acharya, the well-known Hindu works on algebra and arithmetic. Besides 
Fezi, the Sanskrit translators of his court were Abul Kadir Badaoni, Mullah 
Shah Muhammad, Nakib Khan, Haji Ibrdhim, Sultan Haji, Mullah Shesi 
nnd others. Abul Kadir, among other works, translated the Rémdyana and 
Singhdsan Battist. The translation of the Mahdbhdrata and the History of 
Kdshmir were made under the superintendence of Fezi. Haji Ibrahim 
Sirhindi translated the Atharva Veda, a Hindu work, noted for the difficulty 
of its style and the abstruseness of its meaning.* 

At the instance of his distinguished counsellor, Rdjé Toodar Mal, the 
great financier of the age, Akber remodelled the revenue system of his 
empire. A multitude of cesses that pressed most heavily on industry were 
abolished. At first the revenue was levied by the viceroys of different pro- 
vinces, who, wholly ignorant of finance, farmed them out to Hindu bankers, 
who varicd the assessment, aud tortured the cultivators at discretion, in 
order to make up the stipulated sum. From the monies thus collected, the 
viceroy paid the troops and remitted the balance to the imperial exchequer. 
Akber changed the system at once, by requiring the viceroys to remit the 
revenuo to the imperial exchequer, and issuing the pay of the troops from 
the royal treasury. He caused all the lands, whether in town or country, 
cultivated or uncultivated, to be measured according to a uniform standard, 
and with the most perfect survey instruments. The State demand was 
limited to one-third of the annual produce, and commuted to payments in 
money. The system was, in fact, a continuation of a plan devised and 
partially introduced under Sher Shah, the Pathan king ; and Todar Mal, the 
principal agent in the rcform, only strove to re-establish the ancient prin- 
ciples of native finance. The state demand, in the time of Sher Shah, was 
fixed ata fourth of the produce. Akber, as already stated, reduced it to one- 
third. The collectors of Khdlsd lands and the jagirdars realized the revenue 
(mal) and cesses (j72hdit) according to a fixed code of law called the (Dasturul- 
amal). There were dmi/a for the collection of revenue, and they had two 
subordinates, a karkun (manager) and a has nuwis (accountant).f The 
dmil was known by the native name pattel, or chief (like the Mairi io 
France and the Alcalde in Spain). The patwari of each village was to 
apportion lands of each description, and the collectors were to remit cash to 
the treasury under the seal of the patwari. They were to be vigilant to prevent 
oppression and to treat each individual according to his desert. The pyke 
was the watchman and herd of the police. Besides these essential person- 
ages, there were the money-changers, who were the silversmiths ; the priest or 
mullah, who was the schoolmaster; the astrologer, the smith, the carpenter 


* The Mahomedans obtained a knowledge of Sanskrit not long after the establishment 
of their faith, and Indian works on astronomy, music, astrology, Hindu theology, agriculvere. 
physiognomy, and palmistry, were translated into Arabic during the early periods of the Caliphs. 

+ Akbar Nama, 27th year of the reign. 


"the potter, the leather worker, the tailor, the barber, the washerman, the | 


physician, the musician and the dancing-girls, who were all paid an allowance 


out of the general funds of the village. Every tract of land calculated to 


_ produce one crore of tankas yearly, was placed under the charge of an 


officer called karort. The Ain-i-Akberi, or the laws and regulations of 


Akber, set forth in detail the reforms in the revenue administration intro- 
duced by Akber which tended materially to replenish the public treasury. 

The court of Akber was the most splendid ever held 
style of living was of a most sumptuous character. Every establishmont 
was maintained on a scale of imperial magnificence, and rogulated in its 
minutest details by the personal directions of the emperor. He never had 
fewer than 12,000 horses and 5,000 clephants in his own stables, indepen- 
dently of those required for hawking, huuting and war. His camp was a 
great. moving city, and furnished with an equipage that provided for him, 
even in a desert, all the pomp and luxuries of an imperial palace. A vast 
space was enclosed by tents, surmounted with gilt cupolas and by screens of 
red canvas, and enriched with the most gorgeous ornaments, gilt globos and 
spires that dazzled the sight,—all forming a wall within which were crected 
@ great number of splendid and richly furnished pavilions, some of which 
were used as rooms of state, some as banqueting halls, and others for retire- 
ment or repose, while an inner enclosure contained the apartments of the 
ladies, all fitted up in the most costly and elegant manner. This enclosure 
occupied an area of full five miles in circumference. 

There was always a grand display of wealth and magnificence on the 
emperor's birthday. A large space, about two acres in extent, near the 
capital, was covered with superb tents, that of the emperor being conspi- 
cuous by the splendour of its decorations. The nobility had similar pavi- 
lious, where visits from one to another were paid and reccived, and where 
they were sometimes honored by a visit from the king himself. The whole 
space was covered with carpets of gold and silk tissue, hangings of velvet, 
embroidered with gold, pearls and precious stones. At the upper ond was 
placed the royal bhcone, on which his majesty sat to receive homage from 
the Omerahs and nobles, who were Sanored with rich dresses, jewels, horses, 
elephants and other gifts) The emperor was weighed in golden scales 


inst gold, silver, perfumes and other substances in succession, which were qi 


distributed among the spectatora who crowded the plain. The emperor 
showered gold and silver nuts, almonds and other fruit with his own hand, 
which were eagerly scrambled for by the gravest of the courtiers. 

On the great festival of the Vernal equinox, the emperor, surrounded by 
the grandees of the realm, sat on the throne, wearing high heron plumes 
‘and sparkling with diamonds, rubies aud emeralds. Many hundred elephants, 
all richly adorned, passed before him in procession, the leading clephant of 


each company wearing large gold plates on its head and breast. Trains of 


horses, gorgeously caparisoned, followed, after which came, in succession, 
rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, panthers, hunting leopards, hounds and hawks, the 
Laine winding up with a vast host of cavalry, resplendent with cloth 
of gold. 

By the sack of Hindu towns and places of worship, as well as the plunder 
obtained from the citadels of the Mahomedan rulers whom Akber had subdued 
in war, he had accumulated an incredible amount of treasure. Jahdngir, his 
- son, mentions that the great Tymur never collected a tenth of the amount. 

At Agra four hundred pairs of scales are sa:d to have been at work, weigh- 
ing gold and jewels, and the total could not be made in five months. Eight 
large vaults were filled with jewels, coins, gold and silver idols, plates, 
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" ‘brocades, tapestries, | bullion, and manuserij ) 5, valued at nearly seventy 
“millions sterling. The crown resembled a Persian diadem. It had twelve 
points, surmounted by diamonds of the purest water, and of the most 


brilliant colour, the centre being set with a pearl of extraordinary. size 


and value. It was valued at above two millions sterling. The throne 


was reached by silver steps, on which four silver lions supported a canopy 
of gold, adorned with jewels, the whole valued at thirty millions of English 
money. 7 =. 

The last days of Akber were embittered by the profligacy of Salem, the 
Crown prince, and an influential body of the grandees, among whom was 
R4jé Mdn Singh, formed the design of elevating his son Khusrow, a minor, 
to the throne; but Akber nipped the project in the bud. A melancholy 
event occurring about the same time, the emveror sank fast under the weight 
of his grief. This was the death of Prince Dénidl, in the town of Burhan- 
wir, from excessive drinking, on April 8th, 1605, His majesty, finding that 
bis last moments had come, summoned all his Omerahs to his bed-side. 
When they were assembled round his couch, he delivered to them a suitable 
speech, and, wistfully looking round at them, asked them to was any 
offence of which he might have been guilty towards any of them. He then 
guvo them a sign to invest his aon Salem with the turban and robes which 
had been prepared for him, and to gird him with his favourite scimitar. He 
entreated his son to be kind to the ladies of the family, and never to neglect 
or forsake his old friends and dependents. The grandees prostrated them- 
selves before their dying lord and did him homage. The dying sovereign 
bowed himself also. The priest was then introduced. The king repeated 
the confession of faith, closed his eyes, and died in all the forms of a pious 
Musalman, This happened on October 13th, 1605. Akber had reigned 
fifty-one years and some months, The words 


lt aS} crys 
“The death of King Akber” 


give the date of his death. He was buried at Sckandra, near Agra,in a 
mausoleum that had been commenced some time before. 

Akber was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, and, like her, was en- 
dowed by nature with the wisdom and insight which enables its possessor 
to collect able statesmen round the throne. The main features of his life 
bore a atrong resemblance to those of Asoka, the Buddhist prince, who had 
ruled India eighteen centuries before him. He was a born statesman and 
soldier. He had never received an education, or even learnt to read or write. 
But he had pondered over histories, and grand ideas seethed in his majestic 
and philosophical mind. He was endowed witha marvellous memory, judi- 
cious forecast and deep judgment. He ignored distinctions of race and 
creed, and wished to mould the Rdjput aod Musalman into one imperial 
system. By taking the daughters of Réjput princes in marriage, his policy: 
was to break the Rajput league which had existed for twenty centuries, and 
to hold the empire together by cementing a political alliance between 
Musalmans and Hindus. He married the daughters of the rdjds of Jeypur, 
Jodhpur and Bikauir, was much attached to his Hindu wives, and, on their 


account, joined in the Brahminical worship and sacrifices, He was handsome 


in his person and engaging in his manners ; of rather more than middle stature, 
and stout of body ; his complexion was a ruddy nut brown; his eyes were full 
and dark and his eyebrows meeting ; his forehead was open He was possessed 
of prodigious strength, which was probably due to the great breadth of his 
chest and to his long sinewy arms and hands. On the left side of 
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his nose there was a fleshy wart, about the size of a small pea, which 
physioguomista considered very auspicious, His voice was loud and his 
- speech sweet and elegant. His manners were fasciuating aud his features 
_ fall of dignity. He was possessed of remarkable courage, and, while yet a 
boy, performed prodigies of valour. Even in sports ho displayed conspicuous 
courage and agility, and his daring encounters with tigers and wild beasts, and 
his amusements with unbroken horses and elephants, are an indubitable 
roof of the extraordinary strength he possessed. He took intense delight 
in all manly exercises, and would walk thirty or forty miles, or ride sometimes 
a hundred miles, in a day. On one occasion he rode from Ajmere to Agra, a 
distance of 220 miles in two successive days. He was a most expert marka- 
man and had a favourite gun® which he used in shooting thousands of game. 
In his youth he indulged in wine aud merry festivities, but he soon became 
abstemious and refrained from auimal food on particular days. 

_ A generous and merciful ruler, a kind master, a forgiving father, a 
sincere friend, a generous foe, a brave soldier, a talented statesman, Akbor ia 
the ideal sovereign of India, and has left behind him one of the brightest 
names in the history of the world, a name familiar to all civilized nations, 
and one which to this day is on the lips equally of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans that inhabit this vast empire.t 


CILAPTER XIV. 
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NUR-UD-DIN JAHANGIR. 


Non ee ees surnamed Salem, on ascending his father’s throne, assumed the 

sounding title of Jahangir, “ Conqueror of the World.” He was crowned 
in the fort of Agra on October 12th, ,1605, in the 38th yeur of his age. The 
event was commemorated by an inscription on the sand stone panel, in the 
Delhi gate of the fort, where it is still to be seen, concluding with the prayer : 
“ May our King Jahdngir be the king of the world!"—1014. The new king 
distributed costly gifts on the occasion, and handsomely rewarded the poets 
who composed congratulatory poems. The following poem of Maktub Khan, 
the librarian and manager of the royal Nakkash Khana, giving the date of 
the accession, is cited by the emperor in the Tuzuk Jahdnogir :— 


phils 2teele id wld Gale 
us lye's en) uneiar doy Jos 
wy pata 9 yh 5 es e399 9 ur gy Jy 


er ee ee ee nn a rsteiahi a ntaen pen nenimeenmienientar este et ens aakneesian tienen 


* This was the first of his majesty's private guns and wae known by the name of Sangran 
—Ayint Akberi. 
_  Akber osed the /dht year and Persian montha on his coins, instead of the year of Julus 
or the accession to the throne. His gold coin bore the following inscription :~ 


ast eye & we} 2 gyi! usaytt yl ate yee oy? 
perl FAs ye Nokhet cael ayt 5 dg et wheel 9 ght U 


“The sun of the seal of King Akber is the honou?of this geld coin, | 
So long as the earth and the sky are adorned with the luminous sun.” - 
* Struck at Agra. Isfaodarmiz, 49 llebi.” 
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“When the second Séhib-{-Qirdn,* the Emperor Jahangir, 
Sat on me one of prospe rity Rbger sere Sis moderation, 
210 ° r w r v a 9 
Girded thels loits forservios before him. 
It isin the year of the royal accession that 
‘ Glory has laid ite head at the foot of the second Sahib-i-Qiran.” 


He confirmed most of his father’s ministers in their poste, but removed - 
from office all those who had favoured the religious innovations of Akber; 

and restored the forms and ritual of the Mahomedan religion to their former 
supremacy. He raised Sharif Khan, his boon companion, to the dignity of 
rime minister, and appointed Said Khan Moghal, viceroy of the Panjab. 
He issued some ordinances for the benefit of his subjects. He abolished the 
duties called Tamgha and Mir Bahri. He caused sarais, wells and mosques 
to be built on the highways that were infested by robbers. He passed a law 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened without their consent, and 
directed that no soldiers or servants of the state should locate themselves in 
private houses. The use, manufacture and sale of every sort of intoxicating 
liquor was prohibited, though Jahangir had been himself notoriously in the 
habit of taking wine. The jdgirddrs and officers of the Khalsd& were forbid- 
den to take lands of the vayats by force, or to form connections with the 
people without permission. He established hospitals in large towns, and 
appointed doctors to attend the sick at the expense of the state. The 
slaughter of animals on certain days was prohibited, as in the days of Akber. 


Theeeremony of proe The old Tartar ceremony of prostration before the sovereign was exacted 
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from all who had an audience of the king, and his majesty, like his father, 
appeared every morning at the “jharoka” (window) to exhibit himself to 
the multitude below, and receive their blessings. He introduced a measure 
which afforded complainants special facilities for obtaining easy access to 
him. A chain of gold was attached to a battlement of the fort, with the 
other end affixed to a stone column on the bank of the river. It was called 
“the chain of justice.” It was 30 yards long and had sixty golden bells on 
it. It communicated with a cluster of golden bells within the King’s own 
apartments, and every person oppressed was allowed to shake it, and appeal 
to the king to grant redress, in spite of the officers interested in keeping 
back the information. 

In the spring of 1606, or six months after the accession of Jahdngir, his 
eldest son, Khusrow, having broken into rebellion, fled to the Panjab, where 
he collected a body of upwards of 10,000 troops. He plundered the country 
as he went, and, having invested Lahore, set one of the gates of the city on 
fire. The city was gallantly defended by the imperial officers, Mirza Husain, 
Dilawar Beg Khan, Husain Beg, Diwan, and Ndér-ud-din Kuli, Kotwal, who 
repaired the breaches in the wall of the city that had been caused by the 
fire of the besiegers. Said Khdéa, who was deputed to Kashmir, having 
heard of the seige of Lahore by Khusrow, repaired from the Chindb with his 
contingent and joined the royal troops in the fort. Inthe meantime Jahangir 
was on his march to Lahore, and the imperial vanguard, under Sheikh Farid 
Bokhdri, appearing within sight of the city, Khusrow drew up his troops in 
order of battle. A sanguinary engagement took place between the two 

® Sdhib-i-Qirdn literally means one boru under an auspicious conjunction of two or more 


ets. It was a title:of ho i by the historians to Taimur. Jahdngir is here etyled the 
tao ay ihdogir is here etyled the: 


owGe-upoin ganknofe SL 


armies, the result of which was the total defeat of Khusrow’s army and his 
flight in the direction of Kdbul. The Prince was crossing the 4 


indb by 
night, when the ferry-boat in which he had embarked ran on a sand bank, 
He was arrested by the King’s officers, who were in pursuit, and brought 
before hia majesty in the garden of Mirza Kamran, on the Ravi, handcutted 
and fettered. He was led up from the left side according to the practice of 
Changez Khan. On his right was Husain Beg, and on his left Abdul Aziz. 
“The Prince,” writes Jahdngir in his memoirs, “stood between them, trem- 
bling and weeping. Husain Beg, suspecting that ho would be made the 
scapegoat, began to speak sorrowfully, but he was not allowed to continue. 
Khusrow was placed in custody. I then ordered the two villains to be 
inclosed in the skins of a cow and an ass respectively, and to be put on 
asses, their faces towards the tails, and to be arated in this manner 
round the city. Husain Beg, who was inclosed in the cow's skin, lived onl 
to the fourth watch, as the skin of that animal dries quickly, and then died 
Abdul Aziz, who was in the ass’s skin, which is less affected by moisture, 
survived a day and a night, when he died.” Sheikh Farid, in recognition of 
his services, received the title of Martaz&d Khan and the zemindars of the 
Chinab, who had helped in the arrest of the rebel Prince were rewarded 
with jdgirs. Foremost among these was Kelan, son-in-law of Kamal 
Choudri of Lodhra, who was specially favoured by his najesty. ‘The emporor 
remained in the garden of Mirza Kamran from Ist Zil Hij to 9th Moharram, 
1015 a.H. (1607 A.D.) on account, as he says, of bad weather. “On the 
Sth of Moharram,” continues the royal writer, “I entered the castle of 
Lahore, where I took up ny abode in the royal pavilion built by my father 
on the principal tower, from which to view the combats of clephanta, 
Seated in the pavilion, and having directed a number of sharp stakes to be 
set up in a double row, from the garden of Mirza Kamran to the gates of 
Lahore, I caused the 700 traitors who had conspired with Khusrow against 
my authority, to be impaled alive upon them, There cannot be a more 
excruciating punishment than this, since the wretches lingered a long time 
in the most agonising torture before they died, and the spectacle of their 
agony was most frightful.” Along the ghastly avenue the wretched Princo 
was borne on an elephant to witness the writhing and shrieking, in agony, of 
these victims to his father’s fierce revenge and his own ambition. The 
mother of Khusrow poisoned herself, preferring to die rather than live and seo 
the misery and affliction of her son. 

- The celebrated Guru Arjan Mal, the fourth Guru of the Sikhs, and the 
compiler of the Adi Granth, was charged with having assisted the rebel 
Prince Khusrow with spiritual aid. He was put in close confinement, and his 
death is attributed to the torture to which he was subjected. Tradition, 
however, asserts that he disappeared in the Ravi, as he plunged into the 
water to bathe. He is regarded by the Sikhs as their first martyred Guru, 
and his death changed them from a peaceful to a warlike nation, | 

Intelligence having reached the emperor at Lahore that the Kazal 
Bashis had laid siege to Kandahar, he sent a force in that direction under 
the command of Ghdzi Beg Khan. A few days afterwards, the emperor 
himself marched to Kabul, leaving Khilj Khan, Miran Sadar Jahan and 
Mir Sharif Amli in charge of Ldhore. Having crossed the RAvi, he alight- 
ed in the garden of Dilamez and staid there for four days. “On the 


fifth day,” continues the emperor, “I marched from the garden to the 


village called Haripir, three-and-a-half kos from the city. On Tuesday 
flags waved in Jahdngirpdr, which was a hunting ground of mine. Near 


this village I had a minaret erected over the remains of arf antelope of mine, 
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"which I had called Rij. It was the best fighter I possessed, and wasthe 


A favourite antelope. 
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best decoy for wild ones. A marble stone affixed to this minaret contained _ | 


the following inscription of Mulla Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, well known 
for his excellence in the art of culigraphy:—‘In this delightful spot, an’ 
antelope was caught by the Einperor Nuir-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir, which, 
in the space of one month, became quite tame and was considered the best _ 
of all the royal antelopes.’ The tombstone was carved in the shape of 
a deer. Out of regard for this animal, I prohibited the hunting of ante- 
lopes in this forest. On Tharsday, the 14th of Zil Hij, we encamped in the — 


pargana of Chandwala, and on Saturday reached Héfizdbdd, where we put ,_ 


up in the buildings constructed under the superintendence of Mir Kiran- 
ud-din, the karovi at that station.” On 2Ist Zil Hij, the emperor reached 
CGinjrdt. When the Emperor Akber was on his march to Kdshmir, he built a 
fort on the other side of the river, and had it inhabited by Gujars, who had — 
hitherto lived on plunder. The place was, in consequence, named Gujrat 
and formed into a separate pargana. On the first of Moharram the emperor 
marched to Rohtds. “The fort of Rohtds,” writes the emperor, “ was built 
by Sher Khan, the Pathan kivg. The fort is constructed in ravines, most 
difficult of access. It was built with the object of overawing and keeping 
in check the turbulent race of the Ghakkars, who inhabited the adjoinin 

country. Sher Khan died leaving the work incomplete. It was complete 

by his son and successor Salem Khan. On one of the gates the cost of the 
building is engraved on stone, and it amounts to 16,10,00,000 dams, which is 
equal to 34,25,000 rupees of Hindostdn coin. The camp moved to Hassan 
Abddl on the 12th. About a koe to the east of this place is a cataract 
which flows with much rapidity. On all the road to Kébul there is uo 
cascade like this, though on the road to Kdshmir there are two or three 
of the same kind. In the middle of the basin, whence the water flows, 
le Mau Singh has built a small edifice. It abounds in fish from a quarter 
to half a yard long. I> staid three days in this attractive spot, and partook 
of wine with my companions. I also had the pleasure of fishing there. 
Hitherto I had never thrown the bhanwar jdl (net) so common in India. 
It cannot be thrown without some dijfficulty;. but I tried it with my own 
hands, and succeeded in catching ten or twelve fish, Having strung pearls 
in their noses, I let them go again in the cold water. I asked the mhabi- 
tants and people acquainted with history who Baébé Hassan was, but no one 
could give any definite information, The most noted spot in this Jocality is 
a spring which issues from the foot of a smal] hill, The water is exceeding- 


ly pure, delicivus and fragrant, and the following verse of Khusrow well 


applies to it :-— : 
& 
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** The water is so transparent that a blind man in the middle of the night could count the 
particles of sand at the bottom.” 


_ Khwaja Shams-ud-din Muhammad Khan, who was fora long time the 
minister of my father, had a summer house * erected there, and a cistern 


excavated, into which the water of the spring flows, irrigating the fields and 





*Sir Henry Elliot thinke it probable that this is the pec now occupied: es Pe Sikh. 
Granthis, who have set up there the paxja, or hand, of Babé Nanak, and have established the 
cistern as 8 sacred spot where they feed fat fish. ‘‘ Considering at how late a od this 
came under the dominion of the Sikhs, it is curious,” remarks Sir Hoary, ‘‘ that popular feel- 
ing should concur in the new belief that Babs Nanak visited the spot and performed the 


Lio 


po 


7 ON ascribed to him, which is recorded by our modern traveilera who have visited the. 


i= gantone Close. to it he built a dome to be used aa his tomb, but it no _ 
_. ‘Bappened that he was not buried there, and the spot was used as the burial 


| grees plain. At this place there were seven or cight thousand horses of the — 


place of Hakim Abul Fath Gildni and his brother Haki:n Himam, by order 
of my father.” / 4 _ | | ae fhe oe 
The king then reached Amardi, described as a most extraordinarily 


hatars and Dilazake, who were highway robbers and practised every kind 


_ af oppression. The emperor gave orders to Zafar Khan, aon of Zen Khan 


Koka, to march the whole of the Dilazaks to Lihore before the retura of 
the royal camp from Kabul, and to seize the chiefs of the Khatars and keep 
them in prigon.® At Peshdwar the emperor put up in the garden of Sirdar 

Khan and received the respects of the Ensafzai chiefs. The governorship of 
Peshdwar was bestowed on Sher Khan, an Afyhan. On his way to the 
Khaibar Pass, his majesty encamped at Ali Masjid and reached Kabul. 
The siege ot Kandahar was raised. The whole of the year 1600 the 
emperor passed pleasantly in Kébul and Kashmir, returning to Agra in the 
begiuniog of 1607. | 


THE HISTORY OF NUR JAHAN. 


_ Sahdogir is the only Mahomedan sovereign whose reign was influenced 
by a passion which, tn other countries, has so often decided the fate of 
empires, operating more forcibly than even ambition or avarice. The object 
of his love was Ndr Mahal, a Persian lady, fumed for her eunrivalled beauty 
and brilliant accomplishments. The life of this lady is full of romantic 
interest. She obtained a coinplete ascendancy over the eniperor’s mind, 
and for sixteen years the history of Nar Juhdn is the history of Jahdogir 
and of his empire. Her original name, from the parents’ side, was Mihr-ual- 
risa. She was the daughter of Mirza Ghids Beg, son of Khwaja Muhammad 
Sharif, an Uzbek Tartar noble of Tehran. The Khwaja was governor of 
Khordsén, during the reign of Muhammad Khan Tukld, and, on the latter’s 
death, was appointed wazir of Yazd by King Thamasp of Persia. When 
Humayun sought refuge in Tehrdn, after his disustrous flight from India, 
King Thamasp specially appointed Muhaminad Sharif to look after the com- 


fort of his royal guest. Tho Khwaja had two sons, Aga Tahir and Mirza. 


Ghids Beg. Ghids Beg was married to the danghter of Mirza Ala-ud-din, 
aud the result of the uniou was two sons and two daughters, the younger of 
these being Mihr. ul-nisa. 

After the death of his father, Ghids Beg, being reduced to poverty, 
travelled to Hindost4n with his wife, his two sons, and a daughter. The 
family was in such distress that the Mirza’s wife, who was then in an ad- 
vanced stage of preynancy, was carried on a cow which followed a caravan, 
the rest of the party walking on foot. Ou the way to the city of Kandahar 
was born the future empress of the country to which the distressed parents 
were journeying in search of a livelihood. She was boru in a desert, where 
the poverty of her parents, and their inability to maintain the mother, so as to 
admit of her nourishing the infant, compelled thei to leave her at the foot 
of a tree to the chances of the road. The mother fainted with anguish as the 
spot where the infant lay receded from her view. The father, returning, 
found the infant encircled by a hideous serpent, which he forthwith killed. 


- The distressed condition of the mother and child excited the compassion of 
: Malik Masti, the chief merchant of a caravan which happened to be 


Of the Khaters there are still several villages, 








| ® Those orders appear to have. been faithfully executed, for there are now no Dilazake here, 
re a! | and the fertile plain of Khatar is still called 
after their uauie.— Sir Henry Elliot's History of Indias , c 
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travelling by the same route. He was struck with the child's beauty, and, 


taking her up, resolved to educate her as his own daughter. He treated the 


family with the utmost kindness during the rest of the journey, and employed | 


the child’s mothor as her nurse. He found the father a polished and refined 
man, and, on reaching the capital, took him into his employ. a 


t 


to Akber how his father had served the emperor's while a guest of the 
Shah in Persia, and thus obtained a share of royal patronage. His majesty 
was so ‘much pleased with the Mirza’s graceful manners and business-like 
habits, that he raised him to the dignity of dew4n, or treasurer of the royal 
household, and conferred upon him the exalted title of Itimddud Daula 


The Mirza soon became known for his genial habits and generous disposition. | 


‘He had studied the old poets and was a good poet himself, and wrote the 

Hishigh iterary  skikasta in a bold and elegant style. His leisure hours were devoted to the 
pee: study of poetry and style. According to Mirza Muhammad Hadi, the historian 

of Jahdngir, the Mirza was so charitably disposed that no one ever left his 
sey dissatisfied, but, in the taking of bribes he was most unblushing and 
varless, 

The oarly education The girl who had been the unconscious cause of the introduction of her 
epee aena father to so kind a benefactor, received all the educational advantages 
| which life in the capital of India could afford. As she grew up into a 

woman, her exquisite beauty, surpassing goodness, and unequalled elegance 

became the subject of attraction and universal admiration. The wife of the 

| Lord High Treasurer, the mother of the young Mihr-ul-nisa, was in favor 

p, The Reaprom Marlow with Mariam Zamani, the wife of Akber, a Hindu princess, the daughter of 

“athe matien Nur = the _Ra&jd of JaipGr and mother of the heir-apparent, Prince Salem, and 
Julian. she used to visit the royal lady, accompanied by her daughter, and a proces- 

sion of women in palanquins with closed curtains, The young Mibr-ul-nisa, 

Her witand charm. happy in mind, and endowed with all the charms of beauty and unstudied 

grace of movement, used to amuse the kind-hearted queen with the dances 
of her native land and the songs of the mountains of Balkh, She had a tall, 
slight, statuesque figure, regular features and a small oval face. Her head 
.was small and was set on gently sloping shoulders. Her eyes were dark 
and almond-shaped. She had a thousand charms, a thousand attractions. 

Bho taacinates Salem. While she was dancing, one day, Prince Salem entered the royal apartment. 

The eyes of the two met. Salem was fascinated by the graces of her person, 
no less than by her sprightly wit. The attachment was mutual. But the 
young lady’s hand was already plighted to one of the emperor's nobles, Ali 


AN Kati Reg the = =Kuli Beg. “ This youth, a nobleman of Irék, was previously in the employ of 


Turkoman noble. 


Ismail II, king of Persia, as superintendent of the royal kitchen. While 
Abdul Rahim, surnamed Khdan-i-Khéudu, was carrying on war against the 
Thatta tribe in the neighbourhood of Miltdu, Ali uli Beg entered the 
Imperial service, and, having distinguished himself by deeds ot valour in the 


field, became a favourite with the minister, who introduced him to the 


emperor during his majesty’s stay at Lahore. | - 
Salem had met Mihr-ul-nisa several times at her mother’s house, and 

found opportunities of courtship. His behaviour so much exasperated the 

mother tr ) 

and, through her the matter reached the ears of Akber. Salem, entranced 

by the beauty of the Turkomdn lady, vowed to marry her, and petitioned 

his father to annul her engagement with the Persian noble. Akber was too 


ber remonstratee honorable a man to commit such an injustice. He remonstrated with his 


Ak 
with his eon for his 


bebaviour. son, and, refusing t¢ annul the engagement, managed to keep his treasurer's 


| Ghiés Bog introduced Through the medium of this merchant, who was known to Akber, Mirza 
Meier Ghids Beg obtained an audience of the emperor at Fathpir. He narrated © 


‘er 


Mihr-ul-nisa that she spoke of it to the Queen Mariam Zamani, 


WOR JARKN, |) 


_ daughter out of the prince's sight. He also recommended her mother to 
marry her to her bétrothed on the first opportunity. Mihr-ul-nisa, with 
_ all her gresit ambition and strong attachment for the heir-apparent, had 
no voice in her own destiny. In vain did she warn her parents and her 
brother that, by refusing the marriage, they would incur the wrath of 
Salem, who was cruel in Sis revenge. In vain did she plead that his whole 
happiness depended on this marriage, as did hera, In vain did she point 
jout that she had no fear of Jodh Bai, Prince Salem’s principal wife, and that. 
she would mould Salem like wax in her fingers, She was ab last mparried rhe marriage of 
ejto Ali Kuli Beg. According to custom, the newly-wedded pair saw each Minrphale with al 
‘other for the first time through a looking-glass. The Turkomén, looking — | 
into the glass, beheld a face singularly beautiful, but angry and pale, and at 
once became deeply enamoured of her. But his own face did not in the least 
/ interest his affianced bride. “ How frightful to the sight is thy tall songs: 
skin Persian_cap!" were the first words uttered by Mihr-ul-nisa. The 
mother rebuked her for her peevish speech; but the bridegroom gently 
answered: “A blow from the hand of my beloved is as aweet as a grape.” 
The marriage ceremony being over, the young but dangerous beauty was 
removed to a distance from her royal fover, the bridegroom taking her away 
to his manor in Bardwan. 
Time passed and the good old Akber diced. Jahangir camo to the 
throne. Twelve years had elapsed since ho had first set eyes on Mihr-ul-nisa, 
She _was now thirty, and no longer in the prime of her youth, Brit she — tataasic, on con 
Phi dit her grace of manner, and her benuty was as captivating aa ever. oe uttioonje 
er memory had taken deep rootin the mind of her royal Jover, who was Me lsmion. 
greatly affected by her marriage with another. No sooner had Jahdugir 
assumed sovereign authority, ‘a his passion for her revived, He became 
the implacable enemy of Ali Kuli Beg, and resolved upon gratifying his 
criminal propensity at the cost of an execrable crime. It was to remove 
his rival from the scene. Ali Kuli Beg was a wealthy and highly-estecmed 
Amir, He was brave and fearless. He had married Mihr-ul-nisa with all 
the knowledge of Salem’s intimacy with her, and cared little for the enmity 
of the heir to the throne. The emperor durst not openly put his powerful 
antagonist to death. He therefore found it necessary to have recourse to the 
meanest stratagem. He first determined upon persecuting him. These 
persecutions were so severe that, had they not been attested by eye-witnesses tis permeation ¢ 
and contemporary writers,they would appear incredible. In the first instance,he "!" 
was compelled to engage unarmed in an enconnter with a tiger under cireum- 
stances which seemed to leave little doubt of his fate. But, in the conflict, 
which took place in the presence of the king, the hero extricated himself, aud 
came off victorious after adisplay of dexterity and valour seldom equalled. 
The emperor, apparently pleased with the almost supernatural strength 
displayed by him, couferned upon him the flattering title of Sher Afgan, |. sr eonters on bi 
or destroyer of lions. His wounds had not yet quite healed when, at the "™ "TAN 
emperor's instance, a furious elephant was let loose on him as the wounded 
man alighted from his palanquin. With a single stroke of his sword did 
Sher Afgan sever the trunk of the huge animal, and thus save his life. 
On another occasion forty assassins, employed by Jahangir, suddenly attacked 
Sher Afgan in his bed-room. He beat off half the number, and the rest . 
fled. Finding all these expedients of no avail, the emperor appointed his rhe emperor eh 
_ foster brother, Kutb-ud-din, a corpulent but resolute man, viceroy of Bengal, Ne ieee 
on condition of his endeavouring to induce Sher Afgan to divorce his wife, th su. 
and, in case of his refusal, putting his hated riyal to death. The viceroy 
represented the matter to the husband who, however, not only rejected tho 
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wearing arms, ag a token of freedom from the king’s bondage. The viceroy _ 
subsequently took occasion to visit the estates of Sher Afgan. and invited his 
attendance. Sher, suspecting something wrong, waited on him with adagger 


concealed in his dress. On the viceroy’s renewing the subject, high words 


passed between him and Sher, who plunged his dagger into the bulky pew | 
of the governor, so that his bowels gushed out. The wounded Kutb-ud-din 
called aloud to the guards to prevetit the assassin’s escape, on which 


Pir Muhammad Khan, Kdshmiri, a brave officcr, charged Sher Afgan and 


dealt him a blow with his sword on the head, but Sher returned it so dex- 
terously that his assailant was killed on the spot. The guards now rushed 
forward against the solitary rebel, and four more men fell beneath his aveng- 
ing dagger. Seeing that he must succumb to superior numbers, he pro- 

sed to his assailants to come forward one by one to single combat, but the 
Invitation was not responded to. The courage of the hero did not fail him — 
even in this extreme hour. Turning his face to Mecca, he threw some dust 
over his head by way of ablution and stood firmly to meet his fate. His 
body was perforated by bullets and he at last fell a victim to the basest 
treachery. His assailants had not the courage to approach him until they 
saw that he was in his last agonies.* The murder of his foster brother gave 
Jahdogir a pretext for taking proceedings against Sher Afgan’s family. 
The whole of his property was confiscated. The lovely widow was sent 
under custody to Ayra, as an accomplice, but was not prosecuted. On her 
arrival at the court, Jahdogir offered her marriage ;-but she was so deeply 
atfected by the death of her brave husband, that she turned a deaf ear to 
the king’s addresses, notwithstanding her early attachment to him. The 
repugnance shown by her disgusted Jahdngir, whose mind was, moreover, so 
tortured with remorse at the base and impolitic deed cominitted by him 
that. he took no notice of his dearly bought prize for four years, and Mihr- 
ul-nisa remained neglected in the seraglio as an attendant on the king's 
mother. She received an allowance of two shillings a day to support her- 
self and her female attendants, and the smallest and most uncomfortable 
apartment in the harem was allotted to her. There she supplemented the 
sinall allowance she received by needle-work and painting, and managed to 
adoro her rooms so beautifully that everything that artistic instincts, inven- 
tive genius and exquisite taste could produce was to “be found iu her little 
habitation, which was crowded by the ladies of the harem, who came to con- © 
sult her about fashions and styles, and make purchases of her paiuted silk 
and admirable needle-werk. 

On a New Year’s Day (the Mahomedan Now Roz) festival, as Jahangir 
entered the royal seraglio, he happened to cast his eyes on Mihr-ul-nisa, his 
old love, who now lived in solitude and seclusion. She was dressed in plain 
white muslin, which enhanced her loveliness ‘and fascinating beauty. This 
one view acted like magic on Jahdngir, and the flame of love was rekindled 
in his heart. He instantly threw round her neck the necklace he wore, con- 
taining forty pearls, each valued at £4,000, and she was removed to the 
king's quarters and iustalled as his Sultaca. In 1611 their marriage took 
place with unusual pomp. Her ascendancy over Jahangir was unbounded, - 


and her influence at the court paramount. She was cousulted by the em- 


Her great infinence 
over the emperur. 


peror on all affairs of importance, and his Majesty resigned to her the direc- — 


tion of his imperial household. Mihr-ul-nisa managed it with magnificent _ 


pomp and with due regard to economy and order. The emperor's chief con- 


* A handsome domed mausoltum in the neighbourhood uf Bardwan still stands and marks 
the grave of the hero, we fi fg gee, ee Le ee 


sho 


wm game, 


o 2 ‘adlation was derived from her company, and his sole happiness seemed to 
. -eonsist in exalting his new wife, and in surrounding her with honors. From 


- Mibr-ul-nisa (sun of women) she was surnamed Nur Mahal (the light of 


‘the harem), and shortly after came to be styled Nur Jahdén gum (the sno rcetren the tit 
light of the world). Her father, who had already been created Itimdd-ud- Nor Jahan, light of 
Daula by Akber, was now elevated to the dignity of grand wazir, while her 
elder brother, Abul Kassan, was appointed Master of Ceremonies with the 
‘title of Itimdd Khan, Dil-drdém, nurse of Nur Jahdo, was appointed head 
of the royal seraglio, which consist thousand women, incliding _ 

e female slaves and women soldiers and guards, among whem were Chinese, 

Abyssinians, Hindus, Circassians, and be ns, The Sadr-n\-Sadir 
rbidden to issie any stipend to any member of the harem without 

Nur Jahdn’s seal. nae 

Nar Jahdo exercised a great influence over Jahdngir, directed, it is be- 

lieved, by the sage counsels of her father. Sho effected a most beneficial 

change in his cruel disposition and put a check on his savage outbursts of | 

temper. é prevented his indulgence in wine in the day time, and moder- 

ated his evening potations. The emperor in his autobiography alludes moat 

touchingly to the good influence of Nur Jahdn and her fumily, and ascribes 

much of his prosperity to their prudent counsels. “At the period,” declares + the omperor's dew 


| 6 émperor, “in which this is written (about the fourteenth year of the ccpton of ber infu. 










NCR OVE | 7 
emperor's reign) I may say that the entire possession of my treasure, whether epee 
of gold or jewels, is under her. Of my unreserved confidence, indeed, the 
Princess is in complete. possession, and I can truly say that the whole fortunes 
,of my empire are in the hands of this highly endowed family.” The ele- 
vation of the old man, Nur Jahdn’s father, to the coveted office of waztir 
created no envy. He possessed all the qualities that adorn that exalted 
'rank, and he proved one of the ablest ministers that ever ruled at an Eastern 

court. + 
| In a few yoars matters reached sucha pitch that, according to Muhammad 
Hadi, the compiler of Jahdngtir's memoirs, his majesty was king only in 
name. Nur Jah4n differed from the emperor as to her stately functions, only 
in the fact that her name was not read in the khutha, The emperor con- — gheawmenthe 
ferred upon her Tights of sovereignty and governmsnt. In all matters that prerogative, 
attracted her attention, her will alone was law. She presented herself every 
morning at the balcony of her palace (jharoka), below which all the grandees 
“and Omerahs were assembled to pay her homage and receive orders. Coins 
were struck in her name with the superscription :— 


J5 phe lta wlyary) pr Jyh de uvdle pfila ald racial 


“By order of the King Jahéngir gold has a hundred aplendours added to it by receiving 
the impression of the name of Nir Jahan the Queen Begum.” 


Her seal bore the following inscription :— 
sl2 Sila Slee 9 pen aN famhy cl ula gi 
“Ndr Jahio became, by the grace of God, the consort and partner of King Jahangir.” 
All orders were issued with the following title, bearing the name of 


Ndr Jahdu :—- 
_ sttols pf whore sallalianle fo 
a | “ By Order of Her Exalted Majesty, Nur Jahén Begum, Queen.” 
~ The emperor was so enamoured of her.that he could not bear to pare with 
her for a moment; and it is said that, while his majesty was seated in pub- 
lic darbdér, a curtain was hung next to the throne, behind which sat Nur 
Jahdn. His majesty used to say, “1 have made over the’ kingdom to Nur 
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Jahdn Begum, the sole consolation of her royal husband. For myself I 
want nothing more than a pound of meat and two pints of wine.” In 
another place Jahdngir says, “ My wife has wit enough in her little finger to 
rule the whole kingdom without my troubling my head. about it.” For 
twenty years Nur Jahdo held this despotic monarch under her sway. For 
her sake the emperor even consented to dispense with a custom strictly ob- 
served by the Mussalmdns. Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent to India as — 
ambassador by the king of England, mentions that J. pera used to drive 
in the streets of Agra with Ndr Jahdu, unveiled, in a bullock cart, drawn 
by small oxen called gaknis. 

Both eastern and western writers bestow high encomiums on Nur Jahdn, 

mit Muh accomplish- She was undoubtedly the most accomplished woman of her age. According 
|e oriental writers, she was an asylum for the oppressed and a fountain of 
high virtues and goodness. 

The queen readily bestowed dowries on the daughters of such poor 
parents as chose to beg for them, and, it is said, that, in this way, her bounty 
enabled five hundred girls to get married. 

The court of Jahdngir owed many reforms to her good sense and judg- 
ment, Under her excellent management, it not only became more magui- 

Bhs contrives many /ficent and decorous, but was maintained with greater economy than before. 
aca Her taste and skill were manifested chiefly in reforming the ladies’ dresses, 
in which she introduced many improvements more becoming than any - 
before her time. She was the author of the modern bodice and inner shirt, 
and contrived many articles of female dress which are in use to this day. 
She also contrived improvements in the furniture of apartments. She planned 
public edifices and gardens, from the produce of which she is‘said to have 
first extracted the attar (“ otto, properly ifr) of roses. By her orders many 
Cities were embellished with fine mosques, pleasant gardens, sarais, reservoirs 
intaing, most of which stand to this day, a monument of her public 
peat and artistic geuius. Her private rooms, and her balcony, with its 
white marble pillars, still stand in the castle of Agra. 
She was a good rider and well skilled in hunting. Seated on an elephant, 
oper erity In / she once shot four tigers with her own hand. Of her dexterity in the aports 
of the field a poet has thus humorously written :— 


mel fil Ae wr) who ye 5099 


“Although Nir Jahdn is a woman in appearance, yet in the ranks of men she is a woman 
who can destroy a lion (Zan-i-Sher* Afyan).” 


posing extenpare She was herself skilled in poetry, and one of the causes of her having 
er ~~ charmed Jahdnogir is said to have been the promptitude with which she 


composed extempore verses. She composed excellent Persian poems and 


wrote, like Salema Sultan Begum and Zibun Nisa _ Begum, under r_the 
assumed name of dfakhf. She was ready-witted and good at repartee. 


n one occasion aheén happening to be by when the emperor saw the 
new moon, his majesty looking at her said :— | 
dt loge GUS Eg slpp one Jie 
at, - a 
Nupdetdwiethaitheepied 
O8 JOR og? SARS OF yakre ols 
“Tt is the kay of the cellar which was lost and has been found." , 
Ate Teen Gare here seed be strewn, ee 
verse shown thas Nur Jahén. was originally the wife of Sher ‘Alana. gee en ee eee 





- 4 Thus the couplet was completed. The second line alludes to the 


emperor’s fondness for wine and the permission to indulge in it, at Jd after 


the fast of Ramadsa. 


_ Being herself a poetess, she became a patroness of learning, especially in 
those who were well skilled in the art of poetry, and always gave thom 
munificent rewards | i. 3 

Numerous stories are told of the love existing between Jahangir and 
Nir Jabdn and of the incidents which led to it. One of these stories may 
be here cited. It is said that Jahangir, while. yet a youth, was walkin 
about in a fancy fair, at which the ladies of the harem wero present to sll 
the articles of their handicraft. The garden, coupled with the lovely articles 
for sale, the beauty of the visitors and their holiday costumes, presented a 
picturesque and lively scene. The prince held two pigeons in his hands, 
and, takiug a fancy to some pretty flowors, determined upon plucking some 
of them. This necessitated his making over the pigeons to a bystander. 
Nur Jahdén happening to be near, the prince made over the pigeons to her, 
placing one in each of her hands, After the priuce had made his collection 
of flowers, he asked Nar Jahdn, then in the prime of her youth, for the 
pigeotis, but, to his surprise, he saw that she had only one. ‘The youthful 
prince asked the girl what she had done with the other pigeon. 

“Tt has flown away,” was the reply. “How?” inquired the prince half 
excited, halfamazed. “So,” was the reply of the lovely girl, who forthwith set 
the only pigeon in her hand at liberty. The gay and sprightly tone in which 
the’youthful lady expressed herself, aud the winsome fraukueas and fascinating 
simplicity of her mauner had an enchanting effect on the mind of tho prince. 
Indeed Nur Jahdn’s success at the fair was beyond all precedent, fur a single 
a her lips had fetched for its price the heart of the future monarch 
of India. 

Nir Jahdn bore no children to Jahdngir. She had a daughter by her 
first husband, Sher Afgan, called Lado Begun, whom she married to Shahir 
Yar, the fourth son of Jahangir. 

The emperor's eldest. son was Khusrow, who was still in confinement in 
charge of Auna Rae, a Réjput. Thg second son, Perwaz, was a drunkard 
like the father and his two uncles, Mordd and Danial, who had both died of 
excessive drinking. He was in command of the troops in the Dekkan. To the 
third son Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan, was married to Arjuinand Bano 
Begum, surnamed Mumtdz Mahal, the beautiful daughter of Asaf Khan, aud 
niece of Nur Jahin. He was a successful general, and had already distin- 
guished himself in a war with the Rand of Udaipur in Marwar. It is worthy 
of note that, after the defeat of the imperial troops in the Dekkan, under 
the best Moghal generals, Prince Khurram, by his perseverance and valour, 
succeeded in reducing to submission this powerful Hindu chief, The prince, 
pursuing the policy of his illustrious grandfather, not only accepted the 
offerings made by the Raénd in token of submission, but, the moment that 


chief made his salutation, raised him by the hand, seated him by his side 


and treated him with the utmost consideration and respect. The whole of 
the territory conquered in Marwar, since the days of Akber, was reatored to 
the Rdud, whose son was raised to the dignity of Amir in the imperial 
court. | 

About this. time Rd4jd Mdo Singh died in the Dekkan. The Raushnais 


spiritual leader Abddéd, the grandson and successor of Bayazid. 


In the autumn of 1608 the emperor received at his court a British officer, a 


Captain Hawkins, who was the bearer of a letter frbm his sovereign, James I. 
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‘The letter was translated to his majesty by a Portuguese Jesuit, one of 


several who were at the Moghal court. The emperor treated the envoy 
politely and conversed with fidi freely in the Turkish language. He was, 
however, advised by his courtiers that if the English were permitted to trade 
in his dominions, the Portuguese, who were a stronger power, would be 
displeased, and would cease to visit the Indian ports for the purpose of trade, 
which would result in loss to the imperial revenue. The emperor, on this, 
summarily dismissed the British officer. In December, 1615, a regular 
embassy under Sir Thomas Roe came to Ajmere to negotiate a treaty of 
amity with the emperor. His majesty received the ambassadot with unusual - 
honour, and not only confirmed former grants, but accorded permission for the 
location of resident English agents at some of the principal towns in India. 
Sir Thomas Roe has left a vivid description of the court of Jahangir, and 
his journal contains much iuformation which may even now be read with 
great interest. 7 , 

The year 1616 was memorable for a severe pestilence which broke out 
in the Panjab after two years drought. It is described as having been con- 
tagious and lasted eight years. From the Panj&b the disease travelled 
to Sarhind and to the Dodb of Hindostdn, as far as Delhi. In Léhore its 
ravages were so great that houses full of dead were left locked, and no person 
dared enter for fear of his life.* | 

During the same year Prince Khurram received the rank or peerage of 
“twenty thousand,” with the title of Shah Jahdn, or “ King of the World,” 
as a compliment to the great talents displayed by him in the war. He had 
also the privilege of sitting on a chair placed by the side of the imperial 
throne. A grand expedition, organized against the Dekkan, was put in 
charge of the prince, and, the army having been put in motion, Jahangir 
himself followed, in order that he might be at hand to support the prince in 
case of need. Malik Ambar was defeated and obliged to abandon Ahmeda- 
béd, while Ibrahim Adil Shah, of Bijapur, swore allegiance to the émperor. 

Sir Thomas Roe, who accompanied the emperor on his march to Mandu, 
had the opportunity of forming the acquaintance of Shah Jahdén. The prince 
was then not more than twenty-five. He was grave and discreet beyond his - 
years. The ambassador, with reference to his demeanour, observes that “ he 
never saw so settled a countenance, or any man maintain so constant a gravity, 
never smiling, nor by his looks shewing any respect or distinction of persons, 
but entire pride and contempt for all.” | | 

On his return from Kashmir, in October 1622, Jahangir held his court at 
Léhore. The same year, the unhappy Khusrow died in custody, and this 
circumstance seemed to complete the security of the succession of Shah 
Jahdn. About this time also died Ghids Beg, the father of Nar Jahén. From 
this time the empress, who was deprived of the benefit of her parent’s wise 
counsel, began to exercise a pernicious influence over the destinies of the 
empire. She embittered the closing years of- her husband’s life by in- 
trigues and open warfare. The emperor’s health had been greatly impaired | 
by a serious illness in 1621, and the ambitious empress determined that his 
youngest son, Shahir Ydr, who had married her daughter by her first hus- 
band, should succeed him. The report reached the ears of Shah Jahan, who 
had just received a command to recover Kandahar from its Persian con- 
querors. After a fruitless interchange of messages between the emperor — 
at Lahore and his discontented son at Mandu, Shah Jahdn, with a view to — 
counteract the designs of his step-mother, openly raised the standard of 
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revolt against Jahdngir. The emperor on this marched against him from 
Lahore. On the approach of the emperor, Shah Jahan retired to the hills 
of Mewat, and from thence to Talingana. He then repaired to Réjmahal, 
engaged the governor, and, defeating him in a pitched battle, took possession of 
Bengal and Behar. Ue was, however, followed by the imperial commanders, 
aud, having been deserted by his own troops, surrendered his last strong- i arnits tot 
holds and made submission to the king. eRe 
The empress now became jealous of Mohdbat Khan, the chief com- : 
mander of the army, and the ablest general in the emperor’s service, whose 
success in the field and growing influence at court gave her cause for eappre- preach netween the 
hension. In obedience to the summons from the court, he set out for the gmycoraed Mohasu 
imperial camp, then on its way to Kébul, attended by a body-guard of five ) 
thousand Raéjputs, on whose fidelity he could safely rely. Jahdngir was on 
this occasion accompanied by an inmense retinue of troops and servants, to 
the number of thirty thousand. Before his arrival in the camp, Mohdbat 
Khan had betrothed his daughter to a young nobleman, namely Barkhurdar, 
without waiting for the emperor’s permission, which it was customary for a 
yperson of his rank to obtain. Mohdbat Khan sent the bridegroom to the p ee Pe Ly 
,emperor to make his excuses, As the young nobleman entered the royal YX 
cainp, he was forced to dismount from his clephant. He was disrobed Sea 
and compelled to clothe himself in dirty rags. He was then cruelly Brutal treatmedt of 
stripped and beaten with. thorns. in the presence of the court, and cou- tapro YY 
ducted bare-headed and backwards. on a sorry jade, through the camp, amid’ 
the shouts of the whole army. The whole of his dowry was seized and 
his property sequestrated. When Mohdbat himself approached the royal 
camp, he was refused admission. Incensed at this treatment, Mohdbat 
broke one morning into the tent where the emperor lay asleep. His maj- 
esty awoke to find himself a prisoner and cut off from his troops across the 
bridge-of-boats on the Jhelum, which was guarded by the Rajput soldiers 
of his captor. Recognising Mohdbat Khan, he exclaimed, “ Traitor, what _ Mohdtut seizes on 
1 Cruperur's perso 1, 


means this?” Mohdbat knelt before his sovercign with due humility, de- iz. 


eatin oa matee . 


clared that he meant no treason, and that, being afraid of his own life, he had 


et one ae 





{frown Timself at his majesty’s fect. He then begged the emperor to 
mount an elephaut, that the people might see that he was safe. The em- 
peror saw the necessity of complying with his request, and was conveyed to 
the tents.of his general, surrounded by a guard of Rajput soldiers. One of 
Jahdngir’s personal attendants was allowed to mount with his master, and 
a servant, with a bottle and goblet, so essential to Jahangir’s existence, was 

V allowed to accompany him. 

— Nur Jahdn made a desperate attempt to recover her Jord. The bridge- 

of-boats on the Jhelum had been burnt by the Réjputs. She was thercfore ,Nirqilin Marks 
compelled to cross the stream by a ford which was discovered lower down | 
the river. The ford was full of dangerous pools, and her advance was 
opposed by the Rdjput troops. Nur Jahdu, on her elephant, was the — Mer spirited condues, 
first to cross, and exposed herself in the thickest of the conflict. Her 
elephant was surrounded by the valiant Réjputs, who showered their balls , 
and arrows round her howdah. The empress emptied four quivers of arrows 
with her own hand. The infant daughter of Shahir Yar in her lap received 
a wound from an arrow, which was with difficulty extracted by the empress, 
whose elephant, having reccived a wound on the trunk, was carried down 
by the stream.. After making several plunges into deep water, it succeeded 
in reaching the shore. Nur Jahdn’s women came lamenting and shricking 
as they saw her howdah stained with blood and herself the mark for numer- 
ous arrows. <A body of her troops penetrated into the minister's rear, and 
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almost reached the emperor’s tent, but the Réjputs, headed by Mohdbat 
Khan, drove back the imperialists, and gained a decisive victory, and Nur 
Jahan, was compelled to retreat to the strongly fortified city of Ldéhore. 
Asif Khan, the brother of Nur Jahdn, was driven to Attock and compelled 
to surrender. Nur Jahan, seeing no hopes of recovering the person of the 
emperor by force, consented to join her husband in his captivity. Mohdbat 
took the royal captive to Kabul, where he set him at liberty, being influ- 
enced by the unwearied exertions of his devoted wife. 

The emperor, after his deliverance, returned to Lahore, by way of Rohtas, 
and rewarded Asif Khan for his loyal services by conferring on him the 
viceroyalty of the Panj4b and the ministership of the empire. The winter — 
being over, his majesty set off on his annual visit to the valley of Kashmir, 
and celebrated the Now Roz of 11th March 1627, in his camp, on the banks 
of the Chindéb. Sometime after his arrival in the happy valley, Prince 
Shahir Yar was taken dangerously ill and conveyed to Léhore for the sake 
of its warmer climate. About this time Mirza Khan, Khan-i-Khdndn, sou 

lof Behrém Khan, died, in the seventy-second year of his age. The emperor’s 


ewe health began to fail rapidly, and he had asevere attack of asthma, an old 
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eomplaint of his. He became so weak that he was obliged to give up horse 
exercise, and was carried about in a palanquin. A severe attack of rheu- 
matism supervening, he despaired of life, the despondent expressions to 
which he gave vent causing intense grief to all. His appetite was gone, 
and he rejected opium, which he had been accustomed to take for forty 
years. He felt inclined for nothing but a little wine. Great fears being 
entertained for his life, an attempt was made to convey him to Ldé&hore. 
On reaching Bertm Killa, the pleasant hill scenery revived his love for sport. 
He ordered a drive of deer, and himself sat on the bank of a stream, with 
a loaded rifle ready to shoot the game as it passed before him. A deer 
being driven to the place where the emperor was seated, his majesty fired 
at and wounded the animal, which fell. A beater who followed it, missed 
his footing and fell down a precipice, a mangled mass, near the emperor’s 
feet. His majesty’s nerves were shattered by the shock. He repaired to 
the camp, and, sending for the mother of the deceased, spoke to her a few 
words of consolation and made her a gif of money. But he became restless, 
and his condition showed no improvement. He continued his march to 
Rajouri, and, journeying from thence, at the close of the day, he called for a 
glass of wine, but was unable to drink it. He was carried towards Bhimbar, 
but expired early in the morning of 28th October, 1628, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age and the 22nd of his reign. The funeral ceremonies were 
performed at Bhimbar, and the corpse was sent, under an escort, to. Lahore, 
where it was interred in the garden of Nur Jahdén, who built a splendid 
tomb over the remains Of her lamented husband. _ 
ahangir is described by English travellers as a monarch with an easy, 
courteous, and sociable manner. He was contemporary with James I. of 
England, and, by a strange coincidence, not only were their reigns of the 
same duration, but they resembled each other in their character, being both 
given to favourites and drink. He issued an edict against tobacco in 1617, 
in unconscious imitation of his Western brother, the use of that plant for 
smoking being then a novelty in both England and India. Like the great 
Akber, he repeatedly pardoned the misconduct of his officers, as is shown in 
the instances of Mén Singh and Khan-i-Khanan, and he freely pardoned his 
rebel son, Khusrow. 
In person Jahdngir was tall and handsome, with a broad chest and long 
arms. His eyes were strangely keen and piercing, and his complexion 
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was a ruddy nut-brown, A peculiar feature about him was that he wore 
small gold earrings, in token of bondage to the great saint Sheikh Salem, 
Chishti, to whose prayers, his parents believed, they owed his birth, and 
after whom they had also named him Salem. 

With the death of her husband and the capture of Shahir Y4ar, her 
son-in-law, whom she tried to raise to the throne, the influence of Nur 
Jahén expired, After the latter event she retired into privacy, and lived 
at Lahore for twenty years, with her daughter, Prince Shahir Yar’s widow. 
A pension of twenty-five lakhs of rupees per annum was allowed her 
out of the public treasury. She wore the plain white dress of a Moghal 
widow, secluded alike from amusement and business, and gave herself up 
to study and retirement, cherishing the memory of her husband. She died 
at Lahore at the age of seventy-two, on 29th Shawal, 1055 (1646 a.p.), and 
was buried in an elegant, sepulchre-like baradari (summer-house), which 
she had herself built near her husband’s mausoleum. : 

Jahangir struck various coins in Hindosténo, Kébul and Kandahar. The 


following couplet is seen on several rupees coined at Lahore in the 14th 
year of his reig‘n :— 
ur dye Sl ald Gly alt pS ° 
Pata Dyed she cesf ole Shgo00 


. “Through the splendour of the name of King Jahangir, the son of King Akber, may the 
coin of Lihore be ever brilliant! 1018, 14th year.” 


According to Zuzak-i-Jahdéngtri, when the emperor ascended the throne, 
the amir-ul-omerah, in commemoration of the event, presented him with 
the following couplet. Rupees were coined in Léhore, Kaéshmir and Kan- 
dahar with the following inscription :— 


BLE Ghd ASH ay! pAilym ptodl gs al 


dye) wye Ia 


_. “The King Nur-ud-din Jahangir, the soy of King Akber, has rendered the appearance of 
gold as brilliant as that of the sun and the moon. Struck at Lihore in the year 15.’ 


Several rupees bear the following inscription :— 
BJ] Jy y geome &Uy} ayy 
ylLa gh pba DASA wp) 53 


“‘ There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. Nur-ud-din Muham- 
mad Badi Shah.” 


The Tuzak informs us that Asif Khan was ordered to have the follow- 
ing couplet inscribed on gold coin :— 
| yo GS 95 9 dy bo? 
pole wl )53 gle 3} ¢?) 


“*In the character of splendour the divine decree has inscribed on coin the name of King 
Nur-ud-din Jahangir.” 


The following coin was struck at Kébul :— 
stay AAS syne WS yeh Ju aj shew 
slg yo ow) phil e195 yla 


“The Asylum of the World, King Nur-ud-din Jahangir, the son of Akber Shah, has struck 
this gold coin at Kabul.” 8 . 


Nur Jahdin a widow. 
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The Kandahar coin bore the inscription :-— 
Bled 9G asd aha 
gl St als phlia 5} 
** The coin of Kandahar became beautiful through King Jahangir, son of Akber Shah.” 


Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengul Asiatic Society, mentions 


several coins of the Léhore mint. 
The following coin was struck in 1019, the 5th year of the reign :— 


© 6 ka Dept wor vpoy? Blend dt dyad 25 
Bela — AST Bl yal poSilem Qprodtrgi she 932 


_ “In the month of Bhaman, the gold of Lahore became like the luminous moon in the 
reign of Nur-ud-din Jahangir, the son of Akber Shah. 1019 a.11., 5th year.” 


Auother coin, struck during the same year, has the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
25 2 pha hu hye Marre] Jo 
yp gle 52] pho bm gla et Bi dapat 


@ “In the month of Isfandar Muz, the monarch of the people, Shah Jahangir, the son of 
Akber Shah, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore. 1019, a.u., 5th year.” 


The following coius of Lé&hore, mentioned by Mr. Rodgers in his excel- 
lent article in the journal above referred to, are too interesting to be omitted :— 
23 yt G5 DgAY Dd She ysl Ended (Sa! oe 
et xls wy! ply gle ploy xylene 

‘‘In the month of Tir, the king, the defender of the faith, Shah Jahangir, the son of 
Akber Shah, stainped this coin on gold at Lahore.” 
D3 yr Va she gpl Oy Dym¥ DI yh! gles 
yd xle el pigs xls ele id ylry 
‘In the month of Urdi Bahisht the monarch of the age, Shah Jahangir, the son of Akber 


Shah, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore.” ; . ae 
A remarkably fine rupee has the following inscription :— 


ir — 33990 O92 SD Why oh yoo) 
lervy — dy2v & Sus ply gle pla 


**May the coin of Lahore be current in the world in the name of Jahéngir Shab as long 
as the heavens revolve ! 1027 4.u., 13th year.” 


A rupee in the possession of Mr, J. D. Tremlett, mentioned by Mr. 
Rodgers, has the following couplet :— 


yt 0 BH) SH dyPY D5 upd Sa yh — lere 
et yl wy? ynbSly yiX% bf 3 


‘*In the month of Farwardin, the gold of Lahore became an object of jealousy to the 
bright moon through the resplen lence of the stamp of Jahangir Shah, the son of Akber Shah, 
1020 A.H., 6th year.” : : ee ; 

The multiplicity of coins of various denominations struck in the royal 


mint of Lahore is sufficient proof of the popularity of that town during 
the reign of Jahangir, and his fondness for the capital of the Panjab. 

Mr. Rodgers mentions only one coin of the Delhi minut. It had the 
following couplet for its inscription :-— 


ri gh S51 2) pues “3 53 
8 _, ee 3 é I 
tera Jf 5b) V218 3) 05 (hoo 


“Through the abundance of the favour of God, King Jahdéngir struck the coin of victory 
and triumph at Delhi, « 1035 a.u., 2ist year.” 
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The two following inscriptions on coins are very striking :— 
** The fates have drawn a representation of His Majesty King Jahangir on a gold coin. 


yo &hdt 9 sole 33 )> 


| gly e xt & Bl 5295 
Mr. Rodgers rhymes it thus— 


“The letters in Jahéngir’s name, 
Ani those of God the Greatest, 
From the first day have one value had, 
And shall have to the latest.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN SHAH JAHAN. 


N his will, Jahang{fr had declared Prince Shahir Ydér successor to the throne. 
Asif Khan and the soldiery at once declared for Shah Jahan, who 
was then in the Dekkan. Asuf Khan, in concert with Iradat Khan, Khan-2- 
Azim, resorted to the stratagem of proclaiming Dd&war Bakhsh (also called 
Mirza Bolaki), son of Khusrow, of unlucky memory, in order, on the one hand, 
to prevent disturbances, and, on the other, to defeat Nur Jah4n’s arrangements 
and secure Shah Jahdu’s succession. Accordingly, Déwar Baksh having been 
seated on horseback, the royal canopy was raised on his head and the khutbu 
read in his name near Bhimbar. ‘The royal retinue, with the puppet sover- 
eign, then moved to Léhore, 

Meanwhile, Prince Shahir Yar had crossed the Jhelum, with a body of horse, 
to secure Lahore. On reaching Lahore, he was urged by his intriguing wife 
to assume the royal title. He seized the royal treasury and everything be- 
longing to the State which was in Lahore, and was joined there by Sultans 
Hoshang and Tymur, sons of Dénial. 

On the other side, Asif Khan, with the mock king, Daéwar Bakhsh, advanc- 
ed. The opposing forces net about three kos from Léhore; but the raw 
troops of Shahir Yér broke and fled, almost without striking a blow. He had 
taken no part in the engagement himself, but had retired, with a body of 
2,000 cavalry, to the viciuity of Léhore, to await the course of events. Hear- 
ing of the rout, he shut himself. up in the fortress of Lé&hore, which was 
invested the.following day by the armies of Asif Khan and Azim Khan. 
Azim Khan effected his entry into the fort at night, and the next morning 
all the other Omerahs followed him. Shahir Yar, deserted by his friends, hid 
himself in a cellar of the female apartments. There he was discovered by a 
eunuch, dragged out and led bound into the presence of Dawar Bakhsh. He 
was kept in confinement for two or three days and afterwards blinded. In the 
meantime Shah Jahdn reached Agra, and ascended the throne on February 





4th, 1628, under the title of Abul Mozaffar Shdhab-ud-din Muhammad. At the } 


same time he was proclaimed emperor at Ldéhore and the khutba was read in 
his name in all the mosques. Dawar Bakhsh, whom the supporters of Shah 
Jahan had set up as a matter of policy, was now placed in confinement, and, 
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along with Shahir Yar, he was shortly after strangled at Lahore, by order of the 
new king. Shahir Yér possessed singular bequty of person, but was not gifted 
with corresponding mental power. Hence the nickname Nashudani, ‘Femi- 
raut,’ given to him by the oriental historians. Hoshang and Tymur, sons of 
the drunken Dénidl, two sons of Murdéd and two sons of Parwez were publicly 
executed, their bodies being buried in‘a garden at Lé&hore, and their heads 
sent as trophies to the new king at Agra. ; 

Having been born at Léhore on the 30th Rabi-ul-awal, 100 a.m. (1592 
A.D.)* by the daughter of Ude Singh, son of Raja Maldeo, Rana of Marwar, 
commonly known as Jagut Gosdin, Shah Jahan was 37 years of age when he © 
was proclaimed emperor of Hindostdén. On ascending the throne, he raised 
Mohdbat Khan to the post of commander-in-chief, and appointed Asif Khan 
his wazir, with a salary of a million sterling a year. His daughter, Mumtaz 
Mahal, niece of Nar Jahan, was the sole and dearly loved wife of Shah Jahan. 
She had a dazzling white complexion, andshe fascinated Shah Jahan by 
her beauty, as her aunt, before her, had fascinated Jahangir. 

Among Shah Jah4n’s first acts was the restoration of the lunar month of 
éslam in ordinary correspondence, His Mosalmén proclivities induced him 
to capture the Portuguese settlement of Hughli.and make 500 or 600 Chris- 
tians prisoners. The Cathedral Church, built in 1599, was demolished, as were 
the fortifications and other places of worship. The prisoners were carried to 
Agra, where some were circumcised, and made converts to Mohamedanism, 
while others suffered death. Some of the Portuguese women were placed by 


‘the emperor in his own harem, while others were distributed among the 


harems of the nobility. 

To his military talents Shah Jahén added a strong love for splendid pa- 
geantry and architectural grandeur. His expensive entertainments and costly 
upholstery were marked by a profusion and display of wealth which were un- 
paralleled even in those days of eastern luxury, and have surrounded the name 
of the great Moghal with a halo of romance. The first anniversary of his 
accession cost him £1,600,000 sterling, and a suite of tents was prepared for the 
occasion in Kashmir which, according to the historian Khafi Khan, it took 
two months to pitch. He adorned the principal towns of the empire with 
handsome edifices and superb palaces, and his example was followed by the 
nobles and chiefs of the country. The old city of Delhi, which extended for 
more than thirty miles along the banks of the Jamna, having become desolate 
through repeated depredations, Shah Jahan founded anew Delhi in 1631, and 
called it, after his own name, Shahjahanabidft or the city of Shah Jahan. 

The new city, which was bounded by the river and a wall, or rampart, of 
red granite seven miles in circumference, was adorned with the noblest 
streets, palaces, gardens, mosques and aqueducts. The waters of the Jamna, 
near Delhi, being strongly impregnated with nitre, and the water in the 
interior of new Delhi being unwholesome, a canal was constructed which 
drew its supply from that of Feroze Shah, at a distance of seventy miles, and 
supplied the principal streets of the town with clear and wholesome water. 
Another canal, 135°miles in length, ran opposite the palace, on the left bank 


* Tozak-i-Jahangiri. : : 
+ On founding new Delhi Shah Jahan struck the following coin :— 
wlyrre gl dla} wlan sle 6 ho 
w) 95 rable pb fla f9 wloola 


‘** May the coin of Shahjahduabad be ever current in the world, by the name of the second 
Sahib-i-Quiran.” : 


Pa 
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of the river. Both canals were constructed by Ali Mardan Khan, formerly 
Governor of Kandahar, under the king of Persia, who, dreading the tyranny 
of his master, sought an asylum in the. court of Shah Jahén. Subsequent- 
ly, in 1820, the British Government cleared out the canal and re-opened 
it in the city, on which occasion the inhabitants went out to meet the 
stream, and cast sweetmeats and flowers into it, as a manifestation of their 
joy. 

At the new city the king built a fortified palace of red granite, a mile 
and a half in circuit, described by Bishop Heber as one of the noblest 
pieces of architecture he ever saw, and far surpassing the Kremlin at Moscow. 
It is surrounded by a wall of red sandstone, forty feet high and flanked with 
turrets and cupolas.” The interior was decorated with spacious courts, pavi- 
lions of white marble, surmounted by golden domes and cupolas, with pillars 
and arches exquisitely carved and ornamented with arabesques, gilt and 
stucco work, and ceilings most elegantly adorned with a rich foliage of 
gold and silver filigree work; a simple and chaste mosque with marble 
arcades, a marvel of Mahomedan art; bath houses and beautiful gardens, 
planted with fragrant flowers and cooled with fountains and cascades. ‘The 
mosaic paintings are now mostly destroyed. ‘The silver filigree ceiling, the 
estimated value of which was £170,000, formed part of the spoil of the 
Mahrattas in 1759, by whom it was melted down. 

In the centre of the hall of special audience, or ‘House of Lords,’ stood 
the famous peacock throne, so called from its having the figures of two pea- 
cocks standing behind it, with tails expanded, and the whole so inlaid with 
precious stones of appropriate colours as to represent life. The throne was 
six feet long and four feet broad, composed of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds. It was surmounted by a gold canopy, supported 
by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gems. Around the 
canopy hung a fringe of pearls. Between the two peacocks stood the figure 
of a parrot carved out of emeralds, On each side of the throne stood an 
umbrella, the symbol of royalty, formed of crimson velvet richly embroider- 
ed with gold thread and pearls, with handles eight feet long of solid gold 
studded with diamonds. This unparalleled achievement of the jeweller’s art 
was executed by Austeu de Bordeau, who, after defrauding several princes 
of Europe by means of false gems, which he fabricated with great skill, 
repaired to the Imperial Court of Shah Jahdn, where he made his fortune 
and was in high favour with the emperor. Tavernier, a Frenchman, and 
himself a professional jeweller, who inspected it, estimated the value at six 
millions of pounds sterling. This glittering ornament of the court of the 
cree Moghal was subsequently carried away by the Persian conqueror, Nadir 

ah. 

In 1658, the last year of Shah Jahdn’s reign, he built the great Jama 
Masjid, the chief mosque of Dehli, and one of the most beautiful mosques in 
the East. It rises majestically from a rocky eminence, overlooking the city, 
with a square platform of 450 feet, approached by magnificent flights of 
steps. It is surrounded by open arcades, and has three domes of pure 
marble placed upon drums, out of which they emerge in a curve, and 
two lofty towers each 130 feet high. Its construction is said to have 
employed a daily average of 5,000 workmen for a period of six years. 
The cost of the building was £100,000 of English money. 

_ But the best known of all the architectural works of Shah Jahan is the 
celebrated mausoleum of the empress at Agra, raised in honour of Mumtaz 
Mahal, his favourite queen. She died in childbirth of her eighth child, in 
1629, at Burhanpur, whither she had accompanied. her royal husband, on his 
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campaign in the Dekkan against Khan Jahdn Lodi; and the emperor, like 
Edward I, his brother of England, carried the remains of his consort to the 
metropolis and laid them in a spot in the garden, still pointed out close to the 
grand mosque, where they remained during the long period of eighteen years 
that the sepulchre was being erected for their reception. The mausoleum stands 
on an elevated terrace, and is built of white marble inlaid with precious stones. 
Its vast and soft swelling dome is surrounded with many turrets of white marble, 
the whole fabric being supported by four great arches, the mould of which 
is enri¢ghed with beautiful engravings of Arabic characters in black marble. 
Tavernier, who witnessed the commencement and the completion of this 
great work, remarks that it employed twenty thousand men daily for twenty- 
two years,a fact from which some idea of its excessive costliness may be 
formed. The building is said to have cost £750,000. The emperor, accord- 
ing to the same authority, began to make his own sepulchre on the other 
side of the river, and intended to connect the two tombs by a magnificent 
bridge, but his war with his son Aurangzeb and his subsequent captivity 
prevented the carrying out of his design, and, when he died, his remains 
were buried close to those of his beloved wife. 

In 1683, Shah Jahdn proceeded, vid L&éhore, to Kashmir, where he 
remained for the summer. Compensation for damages done to cultivation 
on the march was paid. 

In 1639 a.p., Kandahar, of which a precarious possession had been held by 
the Moghal sovereigns from its first conquest by Baber, and which had been 
in the occupation of the Persians since the 17th year of Jahdugir’s reign, 
was surrendered to the Emperor Shah Jahan by the governor, Ali Mardan 
Khan, who, having been driven to revolt by the tyranical proceedings of 
his Persian master, Shah Safi, gave up the city to the Moghal emperor and 
himself joined the imperial court at Lé&hore, where he was received with 
great honour by the emperor. Ali Mardan Khan was a man of great talents 
and energy, and he distinguished himself very highly under his new sove- 
reign, who raised him to the post of amir-ul-omerah, or premier noble, and 
intrusted him with important military commands beyond the Indus. His 
skill and judgment in the execation of works of public utility, to which the 
celebrated canal of Delhi, known after his name, still bears ample testimony, 
and the taste and elegance which he displayed on all occasions of public 
festivities and shows, excited universal admiration at the court. 

In 1639, Ali Mardan Khan was made viceroy of the Panja4b. He inau- 
guratcd his appointment by the construction of a canal which brought the 
waters of the Ravi to Léhore to irrigate the country between the city and 
the Himdlayas. The court spent the summer at Kashmir, and the winter was 
passed at Léhore. Léhore was visited at this time by Father Manrique, an 
Augustinian prior, who, in his memoirs, published in Rome in 1653, has 
given a graphic account of the Moghal court and the mode of living there. 
By the intervention of a Jesuit priest, Father Joseph Da Castro, he obtained 
an interview with the prime minister, Asif Khan, athis magniticent palace 
at Lahore, described as gorgeously decorated and profusely adorned with 
paintings. The minister received the father with great distinction, and gave 
him an entertainment at which the Christian priest dined with the minister, 
aud which the emperor himself aud several of the [adies of the royal 
seraglio graced with their presence. ‘The banquet was served with great 
splendour and attended by many ladies of the harem, who made their 
appearance unveiled. The minister presented the priest with a gift of 
Persian melons and a bag of money. An imperial decree was passed, sanc- 
tioving the restoration of some places of. worship, recently destroyed, and 


Ld 
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the liberation of Father: Antonio Da Cristo, the prior of Hughli, who was 
in confinement." 

On the 10th. November, 1641 (17th Shabdn 1051 a. H.), Asif Khan _ neath of the Waazle 
died at Lahore, in his seventy-second year, the same age at which, four “#! Sows tsi. 
years after, hiscelebrated sister, Nur Jahdn died at the sam2 place, and was 
buried north of Jahdugir’s tomb. He was the father of Mumtaz Mahal, the 
favourite wife of Shah Jahdn, and received from him the title of Yumin- 
wd-douli Khan-i-Khanaun Sipuh Salar, He was commander of 9,000. 

Besides his magnificent palace at Léhore, where Manrique, the Jesuit Father, 
visited him, he left a colossal fortune. 

Tu 1644, Ali Mardan Khan carried the Moghal arms into Balkh and Badak- _tuvasion of Batkh, 
shan, and ravaged the country far and wide; but the severity of the winter ‘*** 
eventually compelled him to retreat. Fourteen thousand Rajputs under Jagat 
Singh, eldest son of Raja& Man Singh, were sent to reinforce the general, and 
it is interesting to read how thése brave Hindu warriors, sympathising 
with a tolerant Mahomedan government, and disregarding their prejudices, 
stormed the stupendous mountain passes, covered with snow, and exerted 
themselves in constructing redoubts, the rd&j& himself wielding an axe, like 
others, and encouraging his men to deeds of valour against the fierce Uzbaks 
in those frozen regions. Never did the chivalry of that ancient martial 
race shine more conspicuously than in this remote enterprise. Despite the 
severity of the climate many splendid victories were achieved. The emperor 
himself moved to Kabul in support of his generals, but, perceiving the waste of 
life and substance which these fruitless campaigns in distant regions involved, 
was constrained to make over the province to Nazar Muhammad, at whose 
inducement he was originally tempted to undertake the expedition. The 
retreat of Aurangzeb from Balkh to Kabul was very disastrous, and a great — The atenstrons re- 
portion of the Indian army perished in the snow. a La 

About the end of 1649 a.p., Kandahar was retaken by the Persians, after — Kandahar lost to the 
a siege of two months and a-half Aurangzeb and the wazir, AllamiSaddullah, 1! eupire, 1649. 
hastened from the Panjab to drive out the invaders, but arrived too late to 
save the city, owing to the severity of the climate and to the mountain passes 
being covered with snow. Shah Jahdn followed Aurangzcb to Kébul. The 
prince and the wazir invested the place for four mouths at the head of 
60,009 horse and 10,000 infantry, but were foiled in their attempt to recover 
the city After the siege had been raised, Shah Jahdén marched from Kébul 
to Léhore. 

In 1650, the court remained at Ldhore, and, a fresh campaign having been _ The expoiition to 
undertaken in Thibet, Skardo was captured. In 1651, the court returned to *™?% '. 
Kabul, and, the following year, Prince Aurangzeb and Wazir Allami Saddullah, 
renewed the siege of Kandahar with a numerous and well-equipped army, _ second attempt on 
supported by a siege train. After exhausting every resource, the prince was ‘*ndsbar 1662. 
again compelled to return to Kabul unsuccessful, and was sent as viceroy to tts taiture. 
the Dekkan. Dara, the eldest son of the emperor, now volunteered to under- 
take a fresh expedition to Kandahar, and.a splendid army, far exceeding that | Great expedition an- 


: . . - der Dara Shakol. 
previously employed, with a fresh train of ordnance, was placed under his ' 





* Keene. 

+ ‘The real name of Asif Khan was Mirza Abul Hassan. As commander of 9,000, he was in 
receipt of a salary of sixteen karors, twenty lakhs of dams, or 40,50,000 rupees. e had besides 
jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property at his death was valued at 
twenty-five millions of rupees consisting of jewels worth thirty lakhs, gold mohars of the value of 
forty-two lacks, silver valued at twenty five lakhs, silver utensils worth thirty lakhs, and other 
property valued at twenty-five lakhs. His palace at Lahore, which had been built at a cost of 
twenty Jakhs of rupees, was,on hisdeath, given to Prince Dara Shakoh, and twenty lakhs of 
rupees in cash and valuables were distributed among his three sons and five daughters. The 
rest was escherted to the Crown. Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari. 
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command. The armies assembled at Ldéhore in the winter of 1652 and 
commenced their march in the spring of the following year, the emperor 
himself following the army to Kabul. The operations were commenced at 
the hour prescribed by the royal astrologers as the most auspicious. The 
siege was prosecuted with great vigour for five months, but was destined to 
end in the same disappointment as had been experienced twice before. Dara, 
after losing the best of his troops, was compelled to return with no greater 
success than had been achieved by his brother. This was the last attempt 
of the Moghals to recover Kandahar, which thenceforward ceased to be an 
appendage to the court of Delhi. g 

It was about this time that the court of Shah Jahdn was visited by the 
Italian physician, Manucci. He describes the emperor as a man of about 
sixty years of age, fond of gaieties, but of enlightened ideas and majestic and 
stately deportment. The peacock throne was still surrounded by the members 
of the royal family, and the most perfect harmony reigned between them and 
the emperor. His majesty had lost his valuable ministers, Asif Khan and 
Mohdbat Khan, but. this only induced him to become more active in the 
discharge of his public functions. He had four sons, all accomplished and 
well fitted to adorn the throne of the greatest of empires. The eldest son, 
Dara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was kept about his person and 
admitted to a considerable share of the government. He was a high-spirited, 
liberal prince, a free-thinker, like his great-grandfather, with a taste for the 
cultivation of Hindu learning and for European manners and. modes of 
thought. Shuja, the second son, viceroy of Bengal, professed the Shid creed. 
He was greatly addicted to pleasure and, though of a mild disposition, was 
yet brave, and from his youth accustomed to civil and military command. 
He corresponded with the Shah of Persia, and maintained a secret under- 
standing with the leading Hindu rdjdés. The third son, Aurangzeb, viceroy 
in the Dekkan, possessed a character quite different from that of any of his 
brothers. He was able, cautious, ambitious and designing. He maintained 
a reserved deportment, and, shunning pleasure, applied himself closely to 
business. He held religious discourses with pious men and affected to be 
more ambitious of obtaining a reputation as a fagér, or saint, than asa 
great lord. He spent his time mostly in meditation, prayer, and reading the 
Quran, and went even so far as to pretend that he subsisted on the earnings 
of his manual labour. He subsequently declared his resolution of renounc- 
ing the world and proceeding on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but. was deterred 
from doing so by his father, who was quite unconscious that the crafty young 
man would afterwards prove himself a dangerous opponent, Aurangzeb 
concealed his ambitious designs behind the veil of religion. Mordd, viceroy 
of Gujrat, was magnificent, proud, brave and generous. By the same wife 
(the lady of the Td4j), who was the mother of the four sons, the emperor had 
also two daughters, both unmarricd and living with him at the time of the 
visit of Manucci, the Italian physician. The eldest, Jahanara, called the 
Shah Begum, or the princess royal, was devotedly attached to her imperial 
father. She is described as being over thirty years of age. She possessed 
fascinating beauty and great accomplishments, and was the supporter of the 
interests of DaraShekoh. The younger, Roushanara, less attractive, was most 
subtle and astute in her knowledge of the secrets of the harem, and was of 
great use to Aurangzeb in keeping him informed of the transactions of the 
palace in most critical times. | 

The emperor suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Allami Saddullah 
Khan, which took, place cn 9th April 1656. He was the most able and 
upright of ministers India. had produced since the days of the tolerant 
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Akber. His son, though only eleven ycars of age, was handsomely provided 
for by the emperor, and, according to Khafi Khan, his descendants held 
offices of trust and distinction in his time, nearly a century after their 
‘ancestor’s death.. 

On the 16th of April, 1657, the emperor sustained a severe blow in the loss 
of another able and faithful servant, the premier lord, Ali Mardan Khan, 
universally regarded as the most talented officer both in field and court. He 
died on his way to Kd4shmir and was buried in the environs of Léhore. 

Notwithstanding his Mahomedan proclivities, the Hindu origin of Shah 

°*Jahdn (who had very little Chfiighattai blood in his veins, his mother as 
well as his grandmother being both Hindus) manifested itself in many 
ways. Early each morning he appeared at the jharoka window, overlookin 
the plain, where he offered his devotions to the rising sun. People of all 
ranks, who stood at this time below, paid him homage. This mode of show- 
ing oneself is called in the language of the country darshan (view), and was 
in imitation of a usage existing in the times of ancient Hindu sovereigns. 
In conformity with the practice of the Jamshed kings of Persia, the 
emperor gave a grand banquet on New Year’s Day, called the Now Roz, when 
he was weighed against gold, silver and jewels, which were lavished among 
the grandees of the court. Dishes full of gems and gold were waved over 
his head on these occasions, and emptied on the floor, to be scrambled for by 
the courtiers, who all forgot their dignity at the time. Akber had taken a 
golden sun, fashioned of jewels, as the symbol of sovereignty, and placed it 
on histhrone. Shah Jahdn took the image of a peacock, made of gold and 
jewels, as the ensign of royalty. It was the ensign of the ancient Buddhist, 
Brahmin and Rajput raéjds. Following the custom of the Hindu raéjds, Shah 
Jahén laid the foundation of public buildings in human blood. When the 
oundations of the new palace and the city were laid at Delhi, several crimi- 
nals were slaughtered and their blood was shed on them. Two stone 
statues of Rajputs were mounted on two stone elephants and placed at the 
grand entrance facing the great square of the palace. This was in imitation 
of the old custom of the Hindu rajds, who placed colossal images of 
elephants at the entrance of their palaces and temples, as their guardian 
deities. The palace was guarded by Rajputs. Shah Jahdo, than whom no 
prince was ever fonder of luxury, spent the cold weather at Agra and the 
summer in the lovely vale of Kashmir, where he beguiled the time in a 
succession of varied enjoyments. Lahore, though no longer the capital of 
the empire, was still a town of considerable importance. The emperor was 
attached to it as his birthplace. and held his court there on his marches to 
‘Kdshmir and back. It was the arsenal and rendezvous of the armies that 
marched beyond the Indus, and it continued to increase in size, wealth and 
splendour. He enlarged and beautified the palace under the superintendence 
of Asif Khan, and built the Samman Buvy, or the “ palace of mirrors.” Here 
the empcror showed himself every morning, through a lattice window, to the 
multitude assembled beneath, and to the grandees who came to receive the 
commands of his imperial majesty. 






On every New Year's festival, a fancy fair was held at the palace, at which; 


the wives and the daughters of the amirs opened shops of needle and other 
handicraft work and exposed their beautiful wares for sale. The begums 
and the ladies of the royal. household attended the fair, and his majesty and 
his harem played the part of purchasers. 

The mahal, or harem quarter, of the king, a paradise of pavilions and 
gardens, covered an immense area of the palace between the royal bath and 
the jharoka window. It consisted of numerous halls and arched chambers 
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opening into gardens and fountains. The king was guarded by a force of 
‘Amazons, consisting of a hundred Tartar women. These fair guardians of 
the royal person were commanded by a woman who received the pay of an 
amir of the empire. Each queen and princess had an establishment of her 
own, consisting of bands of damsels and female slaves, The damsels played 
“on musical instruments, sang and danced before the ladies of the harem and - 
the padshah. ‘The haretn consisted of two thousand women, and none knew any- 
thing about them except the eunuchs, the lady visitors and the padshah. It 
was @ network of intrigue which brought to the ladies of the harem 
presents from the nobles of the court and the viceroys. Tavernier mentions 
the case of the viceroy of Sindh, of whose tyranny and extortion there were 
oud complaints, I sr gra, and people expected that he 
would be strangled for his misconduct. He, however, paid the Begum 
Sahib, as the elder daughter of the king was called, twenty thousand, and 
the king fifty thousand, gold mohurs; and not only was his fault forgiven, 
but he was made viceroy of Allahabéd, a richer province. 
In August, 1657, the emperor, who was residing at Delhi, was seized with 
‘a severe and sudden illness. He remained unconscious for several days, and 
his recovery was deemed hopeless. Dara, as the regent of the state, took the 
administration into his own hands, and thus became a cause of jealousy to 
the other brothers. Shuja was the first to take the field. He marched from 
Bengal at the head of a large army towards the capital. Mordd, viceroy 
of Gujrat, seized the public treasure and proclaimed himself emperor. 
Aurangzeb, a perfect master of the art of dissimulation, acted with cantion. 
He feigned to resign in favour of Mordd, telling him in his letters: “I have 
not the slightest wish to take any part in the government of this deceitful 
and unstable world; my only desire is that I may make the pilgrimage to 
the temple of God.” These professions induced .Mordd to join his forces to 
those of the dissembler, and the confederate armies put Dara and Shuja to 
flight. Aurangzeb, by a stratagem, thea made Moradd prisoner and removed 
him to the fort of Gwalior, where he was executed. Shah Jahan recovered 
sufficiently to resume the administration of the government, but the flame 
of civil war had been kindled, and could not be suppressed now, even by- the 
king’s own efforts. The emperor wrote letters to Shuja with his own hands, 
commanding him to return to his government; but that prince continued 
his march on Agra until he was met by Suleman Shakoh, son of Dara, on the 
banks of the Ganges. He was defeated and compelled to return to Bengal. 
In the beginning of June 1658, Dara marched from Agra to. oppose his 
brothers, but was totally defeated at Chambal, and compelled to fly to 
Delhi with a handful of followers. The old emperor adhered to the 
cause of Dara; but Aurangzeb, after the flight of Dara to Delhi, took 
immediate possession of the city of Agra and made Shah Jahan a prisoner 
in his palace. The governor of Delhi closed the fortress against Dara, 
who then rapidly marched on Lahore. Here he seized the public treasury, 
which contained a large sum of money. Shah Jahan sent him ten camels 
laden with silver and gold coins, and with these Dara began to collect 
his shattered army and to raise new levies, but the vigilant Aurangzeb, 
after settling the affairs of Delhi, advanced on Lahore, and Dara, on 
hearing of his approach, fled from Lahore, with 3,000 or 4,000 horse, and 
took the road to Multdén on his way to Sindh. In the meanwhile Shuja 
was advancing from Bengal to Benares at the head of 25,000 horse and 
@ numerous train of artillery. Aurangzeb gave him battle at Kajwa, 
midway between, Allahakdd and Etawa,.and completely routed him. Dara, 
leaving his baggage at Bhakkar, on the Indus, proceeded to Gujrat in the 
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Dekkan, where, having been joined by the governor, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
he was acknowledged as the supreme authority in the whole province, in- 
cluding Surat and Broach. Aurangzeb, who was now at Jeypur, having 
heard of the proceedings at Gujrat, marched in that direction, cat attacked and 
defeated Dara, who fled in great distress towards Sindh. He then pursued 
his march to Kandahar, but, in the small territory of Jun, on the eastern 
border of Sindh, he lost his faithful wife. He sent her remains, with a small 
escort and two of his most confidential servants, to Lahore, to be there 
interred, and, after the period of mourning was over, prosecuted his journey 
to the Indus. He was, however, betrayed by the chief of Jun, and with 
*his son, Siphr Shekoh, was delivered up to Aurangzeb. He was brought to 
Delhi, loaded with heavy chains, and was there, by the king’s special orders, 
made to ride on a sorry elephant, without housing, and, having been thus 
conducted through the principal streets, was tried by a mock tribunal, 
which pronounced him an apostate from the faith. Both father and son 
were kept prisoners in the ancient fort in old Delhi, guarded by the Afghans 
who had betrayed Dara. Dara was condemned to death by the lawyers, 
and the sentence was, with apparent reluctance, confirmed by Aurangzeb. 
A personal enemy was directed to carry out the sentence. Dara and his son 
were preparing lentils at the time. Seeing the cxecutioners, Dara made 
a stout resistance with the small knife then in his hands, but, being over- 
powered by numbers, he fell and was beheaded. His body was exhibited on an 
elephant to the populace, while his head was brought to Aurangzeb, who 
had it wiped and washed in his presence, and, being satisfied of its identity, 
shed tears. It was then interred in the tomb of Htiméyun. Siphr Shekoh 
was sent to Gwalior and there kept as a State prisoner, Shuja, after his 
defeat by Mir Jumla, fled to Dacca, whenee he made his way to 
Arrakan, accompanied by his wife, two sons and three daughters. The 
rajé of Arrakan received the unfortunate prince hospitably, but demanded one 
of his daughters in marriage. The request was revolting, and Shuja formed 
a plot to usurp the throne of Arrakan with the help of the Mahomedan 
subjects. The plot being discovered, Shuja fled to the mountains, and 
nothing more was heard of him. The princes were beheaded by the rajd 
with blunt axes and the princesses were starved to death. Such was the 
miserable end of Dara and Shuja. 

After his deposition by his son, Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan, who did not 
die till the 23rd of January, 1666, lived for cight years. A palace, strongly 
guarded, was assigned for his residence in Agra, and he was treated with 
the utmost respect for the remainder of his life. He exercised complete 
authority within the palace and was allowed an ample establishment. He 
withheld the imperial jewels from his undutiful son, and when the latter 
made a demand for them, he threatened that the haminers were ready to 
pound them into dust if an attempt were ever made to enforce such a 
demand. Aurangzeb had the forbearance to withdraw his demand. At 


another time Aurangzeb solicited the daughter of Dara in inarriage for. 


his son Akber. Shah Jahdn refused to allow the removal of the young 
lidy, who kept a concealed dagger with her, declaring that she would 
rather put an end to her own life than give her hand to the son of her 
father’s murderer. Aurangzeb thereupon quietly desisted from his solicita- 
tion. The deposed emperor was solaced in his captivity by the affectionate 
attentions of his favourite daughter, Jahanara. His Jast moments were 
cheered by the sight of the mausoleum of the wife of his youth from the 
window of his bed-room. 

Some time before his death, Aurangzeb had sent submissive letters to 
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Shah Jahdn, who was induced to send some of the crown jewels to his son. 
Aurangzeb, as an acknowledgment of this act of kindness, sent a Europe- 
an physician to treat the old king. The name of this physician is not 
stated, but he had been employed in more than one work of poisoning, and 
Death of Shah Jabén, had been advanced to high office in the state. The death of Shah Jahdén: 
1666. ° . 
was soon announced. It happened during the night, when Aurangzeb was 
Grave susploion that ready to march for Kdéshmir with a contented mind. The suspicion was 


of paride 8" never removed that the aged king had been removed by poison. Fakhr-un- 

nissa, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb, congratulated her father on the 

The funeral. occasion. The funeral ceremonies were performed with great splendour. 
The entire troops at Agra, in mourning costume, fied the procession, “ 


and Aurangzeb followed the funeral car in solemn sadness, and with tears in 
his eyes, to the celebrated mausoleum of his mother, where the remains of 
the unhappy monarch were interred by the side of those of his beloved 
wife. So died Shah Jahan, the most magnificent monarch who ever ruled 
the destinies of the Indian empire. He was seventy-four years old when he 
died, and had reigned thirty years. 

All historians agree in speaking in eulogistic terms of the high pros- 
rent prosperity of — pertty of India during the reign of Shah Jahdén. The presence, in the 
aaa heart of the city of Léhore, of a splendid mosque, such as that of Wazir 

Khan, is a proof of the existence of much public as well as private 

wealth. Shah Jahan made many costly additions to the palace of L&hore 

and laid out the elegant Shdldmdér gardens of Léhore and Kashmir cele- 

brated in Moore’s Lalla Rookh. It was he who founded modern Delhi and 

adorned it with a castellated palace and a magnificent mosque, the finest in the 

East. To him India is indebted for that splendid edifice, the T4j of Agra, a 

monument of historical significance, unequalled by any other edifice in the 

world for the mysterious fascination which attaches to it. It is the admira- 

tion of the world, and the architectural pride of India. As a financier, Shah 

Jahdén had the reputation of managing his extensive establishment with great 

His economy. circumspection. In spite of the costly campaigns carried on from the borders 
of the Carnatic to the frontier of Balkh and Thibet; in spite of his magni- 

ficent shows and expensive entertainments; in spite of all his expenditure 

on public works, which were of such magnitude as had never before been 

undertaken by a single monarchy; in spite of his periodical expeditions 

to Kashmir and his expenses in maintaining a standing army of 200,000 

horse, he left at the end of his reign a treasure estimated at twenty-four crores 

- of rupees, besides vast accumulations in wrought gold and silver and in pearls. 

Testimony of Euro- Tavernier, the French traveller, who constantly visited most parts of 
sai India during the reign of Shah Jahdn, speaks of him as having “reigned 
not so much as a king over his subjects, but more as a father over his family: 

and children.” Describing the great prosperity and security enjoyed during 

his reign, Tavernier says: “ He was a great king, during whose reign there 

was such a strictness in the civil government, and particularly in the security: 

of the highways, that there was never any occasion to put any man to death: 

for robbery.” ‘Nor was this prosperity,” says Elphinstone on the authority 

of European travellers,* “confined to royal residences; all travellers speak 

with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, and’ 

_of the fertile and productive countries in which they stood.” We have also 

the testimony of the Italian physician, Manucci, who came to India in 1649,: 





“ Mandelslo for Gujrdt; Graaf and Burton for Bengal, Behar and Orissa; and Tavernier 
for most parts of India. Pietro Della Valle, writing in 1623, the last year of Jahéngir, says: 
*‘Here geuerally all live after a genteel way, and they do it securely as well, because the king 
does not persecute his subjects with false accusations nor deprive them of anything when he 
sees them live splendidly and with appearance of riches.” an = 
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and lived there for the long time of forty-eight years. His memoirs contain a 
full description of the family and court of Shah Jahdn as an eye-witness. 
John Albert de Mandelslo, who had served as a page to the Duke of Holstein, 
came to India in 1638, the tenth year of the reign of Shah Jahdn, and he 
speaks highly of the flourishing condition of the empire, and the riches and 
attractions of its great cities. He has given a vivid description of the 
imperial palaces and mode of life. Francis Bernier, who, with more political 
insight, travelled in India during the year 1655-1667, gives an interesting 
account in his travels of the state of India during the reign of Shah Jahin, 
Rai Bahara Mall Dards, accountant, and Khafi Khan, the historian of the 
se Aurangzeb, both extol Shah Jahdn for his justice and care of the 
people. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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F aseaabacrs was in his fortieth year when he deposed his father. He 

ascended the throne of Delhi, in 1658, but did not assume the title of 
emperor until October 1660, or two years after, when the khutba was read 
and money coined in his name. The title of sovereignty which he adopted 
was Alamgir, “Conqueror of the World,” the same that had been engraved 
by Shah Jahdn on a sabre which he had sent him as a present at Agra, 
together with an autograph letter, in the preceding year. 

The superscription on one side of the coins, consisting of the creed and 
the names of the first four Khalifs, was omitted, on the ground that the 
coins were liable to pass into the hands of infidels and be placed in impure 
spots, The inscription was changed into the following couplet bearing the 
emperor’s name. 


pholbe 25 Bgl sld  ponat ge ettyard oj abo 
“The Emperor Aurangzeb Alamgir has struck coin in the world like the brilliant moon.” 
The above inscription appeared on silver coin. For the gold coin the 


# # 
words ysse Jo2 (brilliant moon) were changed into ss 5,« (brilliant sun). 

He abolished the New Year festival of March, as an imitation of the fire 
worshippers, and ftestored the Arabic lunar months, in conformity with 
Mahomedan usage. He issued an edict prohibiting the use of wine, and 
punished all Mahomedans convicted of drinking spirituous liquors with 
the deprivation of a hand or a foot. 

He suppressed all gambling-houses and issued an edict abolishing sing- 
ing, dancing and buffoonery. The singers and musicians attached to the 
p ace were all discharged. Special officers were appointed to enter any 

ouse where music was heard and to burn the musical instruments. These 
were collected in heaps and destroyed. Hundreds of musicians were thus 
reduced to starvation.* All dancing girls were to be either lawfully married 
or banished from the king’s dominions. 








* One Friday afternoon, as the emperor was proceeding to the grand mosque to offer 
prayers, attended by his body guard, he saw a iarge concourse of people following a bier and 
lling the air with loud Jamentations and screams. On enquiry as to the cause, he was told 
that the remains of ‘‘ Music,” the mother of the mourners, were being taken to her last resting- 
place. The emperor cried : ‘* Bury her deep; she must not rise again.”—J. TZalboys Wheeler, 
on the authority of Manucci. Compare also Khafi Khan. ® 
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Astrology was forbidden, and all astrologers attached to'the court 
were removed. The office of the royal poet was likewise abolished, 
and the allowances of poets, who in previous times had been honoured, 
were discontinued. The emperor introduced a system of the strictest 
frugality aud the most minute supervision, and professed to provide 
for his own subsistence by embroidering caps with his own 
hands. He brought the spy system to such perfection that his great know- 
ledge of all that went on was attributed by the credulous to supernatural 
agency. He professed to be a Sunni of the strictest type, and, haviag 
resumed the lands of the Shid grandees, expelled them to Kashmir, there 
to live on such pensions as were assigned to them. He used to say about ° 
the Shias: “They are united to us by the Qurdu, but they have separated 
themselves by errors regarding the succession to the Khalifat, so they must be 
separated from us altogether.” He issued an edict prohibiting the Shids from 
wearing long moustaches, and appointed officers to measure their moustaches 
and clip them if they exceeded the orthodox standard. He discouraged the 
teaching of the Hindus, burnt to the ground the great pagoda near Delhi, - 
and destroyed the temple of Bishnath at Benares. and the great temple of 
Dera Kesi Rai at Mathira, said to have been built by Rajd Narsingh Deo, 
at a cost of thirty-three lakhs of rupees.* The gilded domes of this temple 
were so high that they could be seen from Agra. On the site of the ruined 
temple, he built a vast mosque at a great cost. The richly decorated idols of 
the temples were removed to Agra and placed beneath the -steps leading to 
the mosque of Nawdéb Begum. The name Mathtra was changed into Islama- 
bad, and was so written in all correspondence and spoken by the people. Au- 
rangzeb had resolved that the belief in one God and the Prophet should be, 
not the prevailing, but the only religion of the empire of Hindostén. He issued 
mandates to the viceroys and governors of provinces to destroy pagodas and 
idols throughout his dominions. About three hundred temples in various 
parts of Rajputénd were destroyed and their idols broken. The emperor 
appointed indllahs, with a party of horse attached to cach, to check all osten- 
tations display of idul-worship, and, some time afterwards, he forbade fairs on 
Hindu festivals, and issued a circular to: all governors and men in authority 
prohibiting the employment of Hindus in the offices of state immediately 
under them, and commanding them to confer all such offices on Mahomedans 
only. About the year 1690, the emperor issued an edict prohibiting Hindus 
from being carried in palanquins or riding on Arab horses. All servants of 
the state were ordered to embrace the Mahomedan religion, under pain of dis- 
missal, those who refused were deprived of their posts.. A large number 
of jogis, sanmiasis and other religious men were driven out of the king’s 
dominions. The emperor reduced the duty on merchandise belonging to 
Mahomedans to one-half the amount paid by Hindus, and remitted a 
number of other obnoxious taxes.f Following the tradition of his houseg 
he, in 1661, married his son, Moazzam, to the daughter of Raja Rup Singh. 
In the 22nd year of his reign, he renewed the Juziua, or poll-tax, on Hindus, 

roughout his dominions. The Hindus of Delhi gathered in large numbers 
beneath the jharoka window, on the banks of the river, and implored his 
majesty to remit the obnoxious tax; but the emperor was inexorable. The 
Hindus adopted the expedient of closing the shops in the city, and all 
business came to a standstill. They thronged the bazars from the palace to 
the grand mosque, one Friday, with the object of seeking relief, The crowd 
‘increased every moment, and the king’s equipage was interrupted at every 
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step. He stopped for a while to hear them, but the multitude held their 
round, At length, under orders from the emperor, war elephants were 
irected aguinst. the mob, and, the retinue forcing its way through, numbers 
were trodden to death by horses and elephants. After this the Hindu 
submitted without further demur. 
_ Aurangzeb introduced changes in the mode of saluting him and abolished The royal anpear- 
| ie long-established custom of appearing at the balcony of the palace, thus abolished, 
_ }depriving the people of an innocent pleasure. | 
The long reign of Aurangzeb was chiefly occupied in the final subjuga- The emporor's con- 
etion of the Dekkan. He conquered the kin&doms of Golconda and Bijépir, 7%" tee Peco 
aud had the satisfaction of seeing his dominions extended to the farthest 
limits of the Carnatic. The period which marked the death of Shah Jahan, 
was the most prosperous of Aurangzeb’s long reign. His governor of 
Kashmir had brought Little Thibet under subjection, and the viceroy 
of Bengal had added Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
, to his dominions. Throughout the Mahomedan world, the emperor was 
held in the highest respect, and his capital was attended by ambassadors 
from the sherif of Mecca, the princes of Arabia, the Khan of the Uzbeks 
and the king of Abyssinia. Even the Shah of Persia sent a complimentary Hila powor hold in 
embassy to the court of Aurangzeb, who in return sent an embassy of (7whiometn 
unusual splendour from India to Persia; but some questions of etiquette word. 
which arose created such a difference between the king of Delhi and Shah 
Abbas, that, under the orders of his Persian majesty, the beard of the Indian 
envoy was set on fire by a page. The emperor’s wrath on the return of the 
beardless envoy knew no bounds. He reproached him bitterly for not having 
stabbed the Shah to the heart, and executed him the same day by having 
him bitten by a venomous snake.* 

During his summer visits to Kdshmir, Aurangzeb appeared to be quite — Thosummorretronta 
a different man from what he seemed in the hot palace of Delhi. Inthe ®*“™™ 
cool retreats of the happy valley, he indulged in the society of his ladies, 
who pleased him with flattery and caresses. : 

He was fascinated by a Christian lady, a native of Georgia, named Udeptri. rhe udepari Begum. 
When a child she had been sold to Dara, the elder brother of Aurangzeb, 
by a slave dealer, and she grew up to be exceedingly handsome. On Dara’s 
death, she infatuated Aurangzeb and became his favourite queen. She was 
the mother of K4m Baksh, the emperor’s youngest son. 

In 1672, the Afghans beyond the Khaibar, who were the most refractory _ The ex pedition 
subjects of the king, rebelled. Amin Khan, the son of Mir Jamla, and oF the Kluaibar® 1072. 
governor of Kabul, who resided at Peshd4war, entered the plains of Kdbul 
at the head of an army to punish the insurgents, but the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces, his chief wife was slaughtered, and his mother, sister and 
daughter were carried away as slaves. The following year, the emperor mM suecess. 
proceeded to the seat of war in person and obtained some successes, but 
tidings of disturbances in the neighbourhood of the capital compelled him the 
to retrace his steps to Delhi. The Santa Ramis, a sect of Hindu devotees _ Rovolt of the Santa 
had risen in revolt and committed great excesses. ‘The royal troops defeated 
the insurgents and massacred in cold blood the male inhabitants of the 
localities where the insurrection had broken out. Women and children 
were seized and sold as slaves. The emperor, in the meantime, recalled 
Amin Khan, and appointed one Kasim Khan in his place. Kasim Khan 4 tragoay. 
was an experienced chief, and won the hearts of the Afghans by his seeming 





 # This mode of execution was not uncommon under the Moghal Government. Shah Jahdn 
was once told that the Kotwal, or Police Magistrate, of Delhi hud taken a bribe. He had the 
offender bitten by a cobra, and he died in a few hours. ace : 
| 12 
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courtesy and friendship. He entertained the Afghans at a grand banquet 
held at Peshdwar in honour of the circumcision ceremony of his son,:and 
gave them-a splendid feast in the grand square of the city. Horse-racing, 
elephant-fights, games and exhibitions were the order of the day. In the 
midst of these rejoicings Kasim Khan suddenly left the assembly, which 
was a signal for a massacre. Bodies of armed men, who had been concealed 
_in the neighbouring houses, poured volleys of musketry on the Afghan guests, 
Massacre of the Af. Who had attended the feast without a suspicion of treachery. There was 
ghans at Peshéwar. 9 general massacre of the Afghans, and it spread consternation throughout 
K4bul.. The Afghans were paralysed and gave no further trouble for thee 
rest of Aurangzeb’s reign. | 
Tho imperial camp. | The imperial camp of Aurangzeb was quite a moving city, being as large 
and populous as Delhi itself. He was fond of camp-life and seldom lived in 
his palaces in the towns. The ladies of the harem, seated on glittermg 
howdahs and veiled, accompanied him. They were attended by a multi- 
tude of women on horseback, cloaked from head to feet. The king’s , 
establishment, consisting of cooks, Abyssinian slaves, mace-bearers and criers, 
was numerous. Provisions in abundance were carried with the camp. 
Drinking water from the Ganges was carried on the backs of camels. The 
imperial treasure was carried on elephants and carts. Tho king’s pavilions 
consisted of magnificent courts, halls and chambers, and every approach was 
guarded by cannons, There were hosts of cavalry and infantry, camp-followers 
and servants, victuallers, foragers and others, with luggage, tents and horses. 
Death of Aurangzob, Aurangzeb died in his camp at Ahmadnagar, in 1707, at the advanced 
ae age of eighty-nine, and in the fiftieth year of his reign. Ever suspicious 
of all around him, he studiously kept his sons at a distance to defeat any 
possible attempt at plotting on their part. Before his death, he seems to 
| have felt strongly that his dissolution was near, and the letters he dictated 
His letters tohis to his sons in his last days are sufficiently indicative of the intense remorse 
mee he felt for the past. He writes:—‘“I came a stranger into this world and 
a stranger I depart. I know nothing of mysclf, what I am, and for what 
I am destined. My back is bent with weakness and my feet have lost the 
power of motion. The breath which rose is gone and has left not even 
hope behind it. I resign you, your mother and your son to God, as I myself 
am going. The agonies of death come upon me fast. Udepiri, your 
mother, has been a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany me in 
death ; but everything has its appointed time. I go. Whatever good or 
evil I have done has been done for you. Come what may, my vessel is 
launched on the waves. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” Shortly before 


His will. his death he wrote a will giving the northern districts of his empire to 
Moazzam, the southern to Azam, and the kingdoms of Golconda and 

His character. Bijapar to the youngest son, Kam Baksh. Thus died Aurangzeb, one of 
the greatest and least happy of the Tartar sovereigns that have ruled an 

; Eastern empire. In marked contrast to his predecessors from Baber 

P downwards, he was sober and abstemious. Under him the Moghal empire 


reached its greatest limits. He applied himself assiduously to business, 
and evinced a keen interest in the administration of his country. He was 
His person. ofsmall stature, with a long nose, a round beard, and an olive skin. He ustally 
wore plain white muslin, and had a large emerald affixed to his turban. 
Gemelli Carreri, who saw the emperor in his seventy-eigbth year, says: 
“The emperor stood amidst his grandees leaning on a staff; he received 
petitions personally ; read them without the aid of spectacles, and endorsed 
them with his own hand.. He did all this with a cheerful, smiling coun- 
tenance and seenied pleased with his duty.” “Le | 


* 
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His attachment to Mahomedaniasm seems to have been sincere ; but his 


bigotry and intolerance towards Hindus revived religious animositics 


between the various classes ‘of the population ; and the disintegration of 
races to which his hypocrisy gave rise, paved the way for the speedy dis- 


memberment of the once powerful Moghal monarchy in India. 


 martcnerbatemesntiritis ree 


CHAPTER XVII. 





KUTB-UD-DiIN MUHAMMAD MOAZZAM, SHAH ALAM 
BAHADUR SHAH. 


1 Na injunctions of Aurangzeb regarding the succession, though just in the 

abstract, were unheeded by his sons. - At the time of his death, Moaz- 
zam, the eldest son, was viceroy of Kabul. Azam was encamped near him, 
and Kdém Baksh, the youngest and most beloved of his sons, was in his 
kingdom of Bijdpir. 

Moazzam, on hearing of his father’s illness, had marched from Kabul with 
his two younger sons, Khajasta Akhtar and Rafi-ul-kadr, and he was on hig 
route when tidings reached him of his father’s demise. He immediately as- 
sumed the royal diadem and ascended the throne. The ceremony took place 
on the first Wednesday of Moharram, 1119 a.H. (March 1707 A.D.), precisely 
at midnight, this being the hour declared to be auspicious by the astrologers, 
the sun at that time entering the sign of Leo, Azam proclaimed himself 
emperor* in his camp, and, ordering the imperial music to strike up, took 
command of the army. At that time Monim Khan, an able and well-inten- 
tioned officer, son of Sultan Beg Birlas, a Turkomén noble, was viceroy of the 
Panjéb. While Moazzam was a prince, Aurangzeb had appointed Monim 
Khan to be his dewdn, and he had managed well the prince’s jagirs in the 
province of L&hore. On that account, as well as for his activity in the 
cabinet, and unbending integrity, he was held in great esteem by Moazzam. 
At the present juncture he was most active in constructing bridges over the 
various rivers and collecting large supplies at Lahore. 

Moazzam, descending from Kabul, effected, a junction with Monim Khan 
at Ldéhore, while his son Moz-ud-din, viceroy of Multan, joined him with all 
the available troops and a powerful train of artillery. The prince encamped 


at Léhore in April, and the nobles in his retinue presented their offerings 


and paid their homage. 
Money was coined and the khutba read in his name in Léhore. The new 


rupee was increased half a masha in weight. Having remained at Ldéhore 


till after the new moon of Saffur, the combined armies marched to Agra, and 


a battle was fought for the throne of Delhi at Tajo, in which Azam was de- 
feated and slain with his two sons. Their bodies were conveyed to Delhi 


and buried in the precincts of Himdytn’s mausoleum. The emperor em- 





* Azam 


Shah, on assuming sovereign authority, struck coin bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—- : 


via 9 une vlaeo 3) b,Se 
gla cel wUlee lS gly 


“The monarch of | the dominion, Azam Shah, struck coinJn the world with prosperity and 


glory.” 
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braced Monim Khan for his gallantry in the field, presented him with an 
unprecedented gift of a karor of rupees, and elevated him to the office of 
wazir, with the title Jimlat-ul-mulk. = : ; 
Shah Alam, on ascending the throne of Delhi, assumed the title of Bahd- 
dur Shah. He received the subinission of the Amirs of Iran and Turdo, the 
former headed by Asad Khan and his son, Zulfikar Khan, and the latter 
by the blind veteran, Ghazi-ud-din Firozejang, and his mighty son, Chin 
Kalich Khan, who had been created Khan-i-douran by Azam, and was the 
founder of the Nizdm dynasty in the Dekkan. On Chin Kalich Khan was 
conferred the tittle of Jalil-ul-kadr, and he was raised to the dignity of 
Vakil-i-mutlak, or lord lieutenant of the empire. | | 
* No sooner had Prince Kém Baksh heard of the death of his brother, 
Azam, and his nephews, than he made preparations for war. In vain did 
the mild emperor try to pacify him, as the overtures sent served only to 
strengthen his defiance. Provoked by his arrogance, the emperor was 
obliged to take the field against him, and a battle was fought near Hyder- 
abdd in which the army of the insurrectionary prince was routed and he 
himself mortally wounded. The benevolent monarch ordered his wounded 
brother to be brought into his camp, where European surgeons were ap- 
pointed to attend him. Towards evening Bahddur Shah himself went on 


‘foot to his brother’s tent to pay him a visit, and, covering his head with 


his own mantle, exclaimed: “ Alas! I never desired to see my brother in 
this condition.” “Nor did I ever desire,” rejoined the proud dying man, 
“to see you in the condition you now are.” The rash prince refused all 
nourishment and expired the same night, his body being sent to Delhi 
to be interred in the cemetery of the race. 

The victory over Prince Kim Baksh and his ultimate fate put an end 
to all competition for sovereignty in Hindostén. About this time (1709-10) | 
the Sikhs, a class of eclectic sectaries, who had sprung up in the Panjab, 
overran the provinces of Sirhind, Sahdrdupdr, and part of Mozaffarnagar, 
and committed great excesses on the people. Having been driven across 
the Jamna by the imperial troops, they fell back on the Jalandar Dodb. 
Their forces by this time exceeded seventy thousand. Shams-ud-din Khan, 
the Moghal governor of Jalandar, collecting all the available troops, gave 
the Sikhs battle at Réhon, where they were repulsed with great loss. 

The atrocities committed by the Sikhs in the Panjéb induced Bahddur 
Shah to remove his capital from Delhi to Ldhore. Asad Khan, lieutenant- 
general, who had entered the mountains to blockade the Sikhs, having 
died at Léhore, the office was conferred on Hidayatulla Khan, son of Inayat- 
ud-din Khan; and Rustam Dil Khan was sent to the hills to chastise the 
Sikhs. The emperor in the meantime encamped on the banks of the Révi. 
A short time after, Rustam Dil Khan quitted his command in the hills and 
repaired to Léhore. He was punished with the forfeiture of his jagir and 
his command, and put in confinement in the citadel of Ldhore. Muhammad 


-Amin Khan was sent to the hills to take the command of the imperial army. 


The Sikhs were forbidden to enter into the city of Lahore, and they now 

aes to the suburbs at night by swimming the Ravi, and retired before day- 
reak. — 

Bahédur Shah was fond of the society of learned men, and took great 


delight in discourses on the topics of Jaw and divinity. He was a Mahom- 


edan of the Shid persuasion, and, on his arrival at Léhore, he assembled 
the learned men of the town, most of them staunch Sunnis, and wished to 
get them by force of argument to acknowledge the justice of Ali’s succession 


to the Khalifat, ix preference to the three first khalifs, The learned men 


¢ 
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were defeated in argument, and the emperor ordered that the word wisi. 

(heir) should be added to the attributes of Ali in the public prayers and the _ tonovation in the 
khutba, ‘The innovation proved very unwelcome to the Sénnis. Jan Pvc prayer. 
Muhammad and Haji Yar Muhammad, the most eminent learned men of 

Lahore, accompanied by other scholars and a large multitude, waited on the 

Kazi and the Sadr and remonstrated with them openly on the use of the word 

aoasi in the khkutba and the prayers. The emperor's eldest sons, Azim-ush- 

shan and Khajasta Akhtar, were both zealous Sunnis, and they suffered 

the Shié minister who had been sent to the chief mosque to repeat the 

Shid creed, “and Alf is the saint of God,” to be dragged from the top of _ Munter of the shia 
the pulpit by the congregation and hewn in pieces before he had time to Inmquectlatre. 
utter the offensive words. Haji Yar Muhammad, Muhammad Murdéd Khan 

and a few other learned men waited upon his majesty iu his oratory. After 

much disputation, hot words easued between the king’s supporters and 

Haji Yar Muhammad. The emperor, seeiug him excited, asked him if he was 

not afraid to speak so boldly in the audience of a king. The Haji replied: 

“TI had wished four things from my Creator,—first, acquisition of knowledge ; 

second, preservation of my creed ; third, pilgrimage ; fourth, martyrdom, Thank ‘ 

God, I have been gifted with the first three. Martyrdom remains, and I 

hope to get it now through the kindness of your majesty.” The whole of 

the inhabitants of the city, together with a party of Afghans, were bent on 

resisting the innovation with all their might and fortunes, and the Sadr, not 

long after this event, presented a petition to the king, in which his majesty was 

invited over to their principles. On this petition the emperor wrote with 

his own hands that the kiutba should be read in the formn used in the reign 

of Khuld Zami Aurangzeb. After this concession by the throne the agitation pp rhe Sunni form of 
ceased, COG YOALETeLl. 

The emperor had passed his seventieth lunar year when achange became — Change in th: om- 
perceptible in his mind. He was then encamped on the Ravi, in the Pers wmven lie 
suburbs of Ldéhore. In the early part of February, 1712 a.p., he took it into 
his head to give orders to kill all the dogs in the city of Lahore, as well 
as his camp. He was all at once seized with fainting fits, which continued 
without intermission till 21st Moharrum, 1124 a.w. (19th February 1712, A.D.), 
when, about two hours before night, he breathed his last. The princes and 
ladies of the harem made loud lamentations round his bed.* The nobles | A srost howttder. 
left the royal camp in the darkness of the night to join the parties of their “°°” 
respective princes, while many of the camp-followers, greatly alarmed, 
retired to the city with their families. The following day there was great 
agitation in the city, and the streets were crowded with multitudes of noisy 
pedple who gave free rein to their imagination as regards the succession to 
the monarchy. The body of the late emperor was conveyed to Delhi, where it 
was buried within the precincts of the mausoleum of the Saint Kutb-ud-din. 

He died in the seventy first lunar year of his age and the fifth of his reign. 

Bahd4dur Shah was a generous, munificent and an excessively good-  ,, Thecharactor 
natured prince. His tolerance and amiability were a great contrast to the 
bigotry and hypocrisy of his predecessor. Brought up in the school of 
adversity,f he had grown up mild and affable to such a degree that people 
called him the saint king. Before taking up arms against his brother, 

Sultan Muhammad Azam, he wrote to him that if he would be satisfied with 
the Dekkan, which was an extensive kingdom, and which the deceased 
emperor had set apart for him, he would desist from warlike operations, 
But these overtures were disregarded by Muhammad Azam, and the emperor | 


Hin doath, 1712. 


mia ee engage dened 








pees. 





* The Memoirs of Irédat Khan. ; & a 
+ He was kept in confineraent by his father, Aurangzeb, for seven years. 
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was compelled to wage 8 war which proved disastrous to his defiant brother. 
When Rustam Dil kK g the 
incapacitated elephant of Muhammad Azam in the battle-field, cut off that. 
prince’s head with his sword and hastened to the camp of his master with 
his prize, in the exulting hope of great reward, the compassionate Shah | 
Alam, seeing the head of bis slaughtered brother, shed tears of affection and — 
bestowed upon Rustam Dil Khan nothing but reproaches. .He forbade the © 
march of victory to be beaten, and treated the ladies of the harem and the. 
young princes with the utmost respect and tenderness. . ot 
His court vied in splendour and magnificence with that of Shah Jahan... 


‘The peacock throne was surrounded py seventeen princes of the blood-royal.. 


Jahdndar Shah, the eldest son, with his three sons, his third son, Rafi-ush-shan, 
with his three sons, and Bedar Dil, son of his nephew, Bedar Bakht, sitting 
on the right of the throne; and his second son, Azim-ush-shan, with his two 
sons, Jahan Shah, his fourth son, with his son, Ali Tabar, the only surviving 
son of Azam Shah, and the two sons of Muhammad Kém Baksh, being 
seated on the left. Behind the royal princes, on the right, stood the sons of 
conquered sovereigns, such as Sikandar Ali Shah, of Bijdpur, and Kutb. 
Shah, king of Golconda, from the rank of seven to three thousand, such as, 
were allowed to be on the platform between the silver rails.* It was 
customary with the emperor to distribute betel and perfumes, on-the Ids. 
and other important festivals, to his grandees with his own hand, according 
to rank, and the recipient received the gift with bows and salutations. 
According to his historian, his gifts in jewels and rich dresses were truly - 
royal. In his dress in private he was plain, like.a devotee, and he never 
omitted to read prayers in company. He took much interest in presiding. 
over the Friday service himself in the great tent of audience, and repeated: 
the Quran “ with a tone and sweetness which captivated the most eloquent 
Arabians.” ° = 
Notwithstanding his religious innovations at Lahore, which, it rhust be re-. 
membered, were unattended by a single act of oppression, he was most po-. 


- pular in the Panjab, and one of the gateways f of Lahore, the Shah Almi 


gateway, was called after his name. “The fact,” according to Thornton, 
“is some testimony of the popularity of this prince.” It has been truly. 
observed that had Bahadur Shah, and not Aurangzeb, succeeded Shah Jahan. 
on the throne of the Moghal, the dyaasty of that race would not have 
become extinct as soon as it did. | 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MUHAMMAD MOZ-UD-DIN JAHANDAR SHAG. _ 


d Nae death of Bahidur Shah was followed by the usual struggle for sover- : 

- elgnty among hie four sons. The first and second had already, during : 

the lifetime of the emperor, manifested signs of grave suspicion towards each | 

other. One day, as they were in attendance on their royal father, and sit- 

ting close to his bed, Azim-ush-shan, esteemed at the time for his warlike. 
* Memoirs of the Moghal Empire, by Irédat Khan, 
+t was formerly called the Bherwala gateway. 








han, commander of Shah Alam’s escort, ascending the, 7 
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talents, perceived a dagger of exquisite workmanship undor the corner of 
a pillow. He took it up, and, drawing it front the scabbard, began to admire 
the beauty of the jewels with which it was adorned and the water of the 
blade. No harm was apparently meant, but such was the terror felt by the 


effeminate prince, Moz-ud-din, that he immediately sprang up from his seat, § 


Tho effeminate 
Gueraecer of Moz-ud- 
Rn. 


and, his turban falling off, fled prectpitately in the direction of the door of 


the tent with bare head, and, forgetting his slippers at the entrance, fell over 
the ropes. It was not. until the servants had assisted him to rise that he 
adjusted his dress, and rode to his camp with as much speed as possible. 
_Azim-ush-shan, the favourite of his father, and the ablest of the princes, 
acted as his lieutenant and had command of the household. Being already 
in possession of the imperial camp, treasury and jewels, and having a large 
army in his pay, he raised the royal canopy over his head and received the 
homage of the ministers of state and the crown officers. Amir-ul-omerah 
Zulfikar Khan embraced the cause of Moz-ud-din, who was joined by the two 


The civil war ut 
Lahore, 1712, 


other brothers, Rafi-ush-shan and Khajasta Akhtar, on the understanding that. 
there should be an equal division of the empire aud treasures after victory. 
had been gained over Azim-ush-shan. The three allied princes encamped. 


near the city of Lahore, but Moz-ud-din’s camp was immediately under 
the walls, and the greater part of his train occupied the houses of the nearest 


streets, Azim-ush-shah encamped on the plain, with the river in his rear.. 


The confederates, acting on the advice of Amir-ul-omerha, drew all the 
artillery from the citadel, and planting it on a rising ground, arrayed their 


united forces in one line, with their rear resting on the city. A continuous. 


cannonade was kept up on both sides for four days. On the fifth day, Azim- 
ush-shan marched out from his camp,jn order of battle. Khajasta Akhtar 
moved forward steadily, in slow ord¢.,.to oppose the enemy, and fighting 


with varied success was kept up for three days. On the eighth day a brisk 


attack was made on the enemy’s entrenched position by Zulfikar Khan and 
Rustam Dil Khan. They met with a hot resistance from. Azim-ush- 
shan’s troops, who were, however, overpowered and compelled to fall back. 
Two Hindu rajas, Muhkan Chand, Khatrt and Raj Sing, Jat, were killed on 
the side of the defeated army, after pertorming deeds of great valour. At 
that very moment Suleman Khan, Peni, came with a fresh body of horse to 
_ support Azim-ush-shan’s forces; but the gallant leader fell killed by a 

musket ball. His body, out of respect for his courage, was sent to the city 
by the victors. Out of a body of sixty or seventy thousand troops in Azim- 
ush-shan’s army, there only remained now ten or twelve thousand, and these, 
towards evening, retired to the city of Lahore in great confusion. 

Next morning, the number of Azim-ush-shan’s troops was reduced to 
two or three thousand only, the rest having all deserted or fled. Undis- 
mayed by this circumstance, the prince resolved to advance, and sent for the 
elephant on which he usually rode; but the animal refused to kneel, in 
spite of the driver’s attempt to compel him. The prince sent for another ; 
but by this time the number of his troops was still further reduced. He 
was soon joined by Rajd4 Jay Singh with little more than a thousand cavalry ; 
but hardly had the action commenced when a violent storm of wind sprung 
up .and put in motion all the sands of the Ravi. . Clouds of dust arose, and 
this, added to the smoke of the powder discharged by the guns of the confede- 
rate armies, spread consternation in the enemy’s lines. A cannon-ball struck 
_ Azim-ush-shan’s elephant on the root of the proboscis and made him 

furious. The prince himself, after receivigg -many wounds from arrows and 
musket-balls, sank down fainting in his seat. The animal turned about in 
great fury and ran to the water-side, and his driver, losing his seat, fell to the 
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ground. Jaldl Khan Lodi, who sat behind the prince, slid down the ropes 


and fled. Amin-ud-doula and several other nobles made an attempt to stop 


the animal, but it rushed into the river with the wounded prince, Azim-ush- 
shan, and sank never to rise again. His son, Muhammad Karim, descending’ 
from his elephant, mounted a horse and took to flight, but he was paraded 
by the victors and slain. — , Ek. SO A Re 

Dissensions now arose amony. the three confederate brothers, and 
confusion and bloodshed ensued.- Khajasta Akhtar, in accordance with the. 
terms of the treaty, wished to divide the imperial treasures, consisting of — 
eighty ¢art-loads of gold coin (ashrafis) and a hundred cart-loads of rupees, — 
into three equal parts, of which Jahdndar Shah was to receive one, but, 
through the machinations of Zulfikar Khan, only two-fifths were allotted to 
the two brothers, while three-fifths were appropriated by Jahdndar Shah. This 
very much exasperated Khajasta Akhtar, who forthwith proclaimed himself 
king by the title of Jahdn Shah. He was joined by several officers of rank, 
and, collecting a large army, gave Jahdndar Shah battle, but was defeated 
and slain. His son, Farkhunda Akhtar, a prince of most promising attain- 
ments, who sat behind his father on the same elephant, descended and fought 
sword in hand, but fell dead covered with wounds. 

There now remained only two rivals for the throne, Moz-ud-din and Rafi- 
ush-shan. ‘The latter placed implicit reliance on the fidelity and oaths of 
Amir-ul-omerah Zulfikar Khan, who, during the lifetime of the late emperor, 
had supported that prince against Khan-i-Khdndn. The prince and the Amir- 
ul-omerah had also exchanged turbans, and the latter had been called ‘ uncle’ 
by the former. Placing the most implicit reliance on the friendship of the 
Amir-ul-omerah, Rafi-ush-shan had resolved to remain a spectator till one of 
his rivals should fall, when, with the assistance of his supporter, he would. 
rush on the survivor and dispose of him. He communicated his design to 
his followers, and, ordering the great kettledrum to be beaten, made an 
immediate advance against Moz-ud-din. Nor was Rafi-ush-shan ill prepared 
for action, but, much to his surprise, he saw his sworn friend, the Amir-ul- 
omerah, ranging the army of his rival in battle array and conducting the 


“ whole of the operations. The prince advanced at full gallop and charged the 


Azim-ush-shan de- 
feated und killed. 


enemy with heroic valour; but in the midst of the action he was betrayed 
by his badakhshi, who, in pursuance of a private arrangement with the 


_ Amfr-ul-omerah, turned his arms against his master. Seeing this, the spirited 
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prince threw himself from his elephaut, and, drawing his sword, penetrated 
singly into the thickest of the fight. He performed great feats of valour, 
but fell covered with wounds, Three of his sons, Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Rafi-ud-doula and Rafi-ud-darajat, were wounded, but escaped with their lives. 
Elated with his triumph over his only rival, Moz-ud-din ordered the march 
of victory to be sounded. He permitted the mangled bodies of his brothers 
to lie on the field of battle for three days, exposed to the view of the public. 
They were afterwards conveyed to Delhi ana interred, without ceremony. or 
pomp, in the mausoleum of the Emperor Hamdyin, the general receptacle 
of murdered princes of the race. | 7 
Moz-ud-din, now in undisputed possession of the crown, ascended the. 
throne by the title of Jahandar Shah. The first act of the new emperor, 
after coming to power, was to pollute his hands with the blood of the 
princes royal, a crime which had become characteristic of the race of Tymtir 
on assuming the imperial diadem, from the times of the latitudinarian 
Jahangir. Sultan Karim-ud-dfn, the eldest son of Azim-ush-shan, was. seized 





es “Memoirs of tradat Khan. 
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at Lahore, through the agency of Hidayat Kesh Khan, and beheaded in 
the emperor's presence. Ali Tabar, son of Azim Shah, Ferozmand, the two 
sons of Kd Baksh, and other princes of the blood were all murdered. After 
these transactions the emperor marched from Lahore and made his entry 
into Delhi with all the pride of a conqueror. : | 
Jahdudar Shah was a weak and indolent prince, effeminate, licentious — te incnymcity of 
and fond of ease. He was addicted to low vices, unworthy of royalty, and he 7™sés Sh. 
made himself the abject slave of the whims of a public courtesan. This 
woman, named Lal Kaur, obtained such an ascendancy over the king that he Ho becoms the 
«became her tool, and, forgetting his own dignity and decency, surrendered Spy°%* Scns 
himself entirely to her society and influence. She received the title of 
Imtiyaz Mahal Begum (the most accomplished of the ladies), and an annual 
allowance of two karors of rupees for her household expenses, exclusive 
of her clothes and jewels, She also received the distinction of riding close 
to the emperor on an elephant covered with a canopy, a privilege enjoyed 
only by princes of the royal blood. The emperor's foster brother, Gokal 
Tash Khai, was raised to the dignity of Amir-ul-omerah, or lord premier, 
with the title of Khan Jahdn Bahddur. Her brother, Khushdl, was made 
_ commander of seven thousand horse, and her uncle, Niamat, received the 
command of five thousand. A woman named Zohra, keeper of a vegetable — Zohra, tho kooper of 
stall, one of L&l Kaur’s particular friends, was promoted to high rank, *’#™”0* 
with a suitable jagfr. She shared in the sweets of her friend’s elevation, 
and appeared in the streets on an elephant, richly caparisoned, with a 
retinue equal to that of the first noble of the empire, which she established 
close to the apartment of the royal ladies, The grandees and courtiers 
who sought favour, sent their presents to the royal favourite through Zohra. 
The emperor frequently rode with Ld Kaur in a chariot through the streets, 
where they purchased sometimes jewels, gold, silks and fine linen, and at, The emporor a por- 
other times greens, fruits and the most trifling articles. The detestuble jaunts os 
of the emperor and his mistress at last reached such a pitch, that, on a 
certain night, after spending the whole day in merriment and roaming in 
different gardens near the capital, they retired to a tavern, where they became 
insensible. After rewarding the tavérn-keeper with a large sum and the 
grant of a village, they returned to the palace in a state of intoxication, 
But only the mistress entered the apartments, where, neglecting her sovereign, 
/Sbhe slept heavily. The coachman, who had shared in the carousal of his royal 4 scandal. 
master, without examining the coach, carried it to the stable. The next 
moruing, the officers of the palace, not finding the emperor, were alarmed, 
and a search was made for his majesty, who, to the amazement of all, was 
found fast asleep in the arms of Zohra, one of his companions of the night, in 
the wagon, two miles from the palace. This scandalous event gave great 
offence to the nobles, but it excited only laughter in the weak Jahdndar Shah 
and his abandoned favourites. The emperor became so dead to all feelings of | 
shame and honour, that, in passing through the streets, he seized the wives 
and daughters of the lowest tradesmen, who were quite helpless. Once, 
in accordance with a vulgar superstition, he went, with his mistress, to bathe 
in the tank of Charaghi Delhi, in the hope that this ceremony would pro- 
mote pregnancy. The mistress had the insolence to insult Zeb-ul-nissa, _ tnault offered to 
he learned daughter of the Emperor ‘Aurangzeb, because she would not {eamed daughtor of 
ay her compliments to-her. She complaiaed of this to the emperor, but 4rnsseb. 
the royal lady rejected the proposal of the base monarch with scorn, and 
jresolutely maintained her own dignity. 


While the king abandoned himself to dissolutenegs and indulged in most _ The paramount 


revolting vices, the Amir-ul-omerah, Zulfikar Khan, exercised the paramount Rien 
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power in the State. -His will. became absolute. in all matters connected | 

with the administration of the country ; and his pride, according to Irddat _ 
Khan, was such that “even Pharaoh and Shadad could not have. obtained 
adinission to his threshhold.” In. -the midst of this scene of disorder and 


imbecility, it was reported that Farrukhseer, son of Azim-ush-shan, the — 


favourite son of Bahddur Shah, assisted by the Sayads, Abdulla Khan, gover- 
nor of Behar, and Husain Ali Khan, governor of Allahabad, both brothers 
was preparing for war at Patna, where public prayers had been. read. for 
him in the mosques and money. coined in his name. A powerful army, 
under Az-ud-din, the emperor's son, and Khw4ja Ahsan Khan, Khan-i-douran, . 
brother of Gokal Tash Khan, was sent to.oppose his progress, but was 
defeated. On this the emperor left his capital withan army of 70,000 
horse, @ numerous body of infantry and a. train of artillery, with the 
Amir-ul-omerah, Zulfikar Khan, in the chief command, The two armies 


—/ confronted each other on 30th December, 1712, on the plains of Agra. A 
. fierce attack made by the Sayads threw Jahdndar’s army mto confusion, und, 


the best of his generals having been slain, among them. being‘ his foster 
brother, Gokal Tash Khan, the thoughts of the craven;emperor turned to 


‘\his mistress, Lal Kaur, and, mounting her elephant, he retreated to Agra 


in the dusk of the evening. Zulfikar Khan maintained. his ground. uatil 
the first watch of the night, but, seeing that. matters were past remedy, he 
left the field at the head of his troops, but in good order. The emperor, 
having shaved his beard and whiskers like a Hindu, and disguised him- 
self by a change of dress, fled to the capital, in the night, with his mistress 
and_a host of singers, eunuchs and people. of all_sorta attached to his 
person. On arriving at Delhi, instead of going to the citadel, he went to 
the house of the old wazir, Asad-ud-doula, who immediately seized him and 
placed him in confinement. Farrukhseer applauded the wazir's conduct, 
and Jahdndar Shah was placed in the custody of Sayad Abdulla Khan, and 
kept in close confinement in the palace of Salemgarh. Thus ended the 
reign of the weak Jahdudar Shah,* after a duration of only eleven months. 
Sorel Khan reached his father’s palace in. Delhi soon after Jahdndar. 
Sha e 2 : ‘ | ; 


Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the B:ngal Asiatic Socie/y, mentions the following inscrip- 
tions on the coins of Jahandar Shah :— | 

Bl& yJostya Sj Raltyal sle 9 yyo 52 She 95 SUF v9 | 
bul Fath Ghazi Jahéndar Shah put his stamp on the sun and moon. throughout the 


wore ri 
Another coin had the following inscription :— ea 
lym wld oly ad dota — otS Wale ge 253 Law oy 
Te victorious Emperor Jahéndar Shah struck coin in his dominions uke ape = =e 
The Mitah-ul-Tawarikh'gives the following inscription :— | ee 
als roslya (Site slaayd — ale 5 yo wee she na Ahan? 


— The victorius Emperor Jahandar Sbah struck coin in his dominions like the aun and 


iw 
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CHAPTER XIX. 





MUHAMMAD FARRUKHSEER. 


; | 3 
| ig ds Seni was still on the battlefield when he ascended the throne at — rarrukhsoor asconds 


daybreak on lst January 1713 4.D., and gave public audience. Enter- 
ing Delbi on the 9th of that month, he commenced his reign of terror, 
Sayad Abdulla Khan received the dignity of wazir, with a rank of 7,000, 
and the title “ Kutb-ul-Mulk Ydri Watdddr Zafarjang.”, His younger brother, 
‘Husein Ali Khan, was raised to the office of commander-in-chief, with a rank 
of 7,000 and the title “ Amir-ul-omerah Ihtamam-ul-mulk.” Muhammad Amin 
Khan was created “ Itimad-ud-doula,” and Chin Kilich Khan was honoured 
with the title of “ Nizam-ul-mulk Bahadur Fattehjang” and invested with the 
viceroyalty of the Dekkan. Zulfikar Khan, having bound his hands together 
with his turban, presented himself before the emperor with his old father, 
Asad Khan, and implored pardon. His- majesty, with every appeatance 


of kindness, commanded Zulfikar Khan’s hands to be released and presented, 
him with: robes and jewels, He then ordered Asad Khan to return home,,. 


tho throne, 1713. 


The rino of the Snyud 
brothers, Abdullah 
and Husoin All. 


Tho humiliation of 
Zultikar Khan, 


and desired Zulfikar Khan to wait in an outer tent. Here the ex-minister | 


was surrounded with a number of nobles and their servants, who taunted 
him for having been the cause of the death of Azim-ush-shan, the emperor's 
father, and Muhammad Karim. But he returned rough and sharp 
answers, and thereupon a leathern thong was thrown round his neck and 


pulled tight. He strove to disentangle the cord, but was assailed by a. 


number of men with daggers and instantly despatched. The same day, 


Jahdudar Shah was taken out of the small and dark room in the Zirpolia. 


in which he was cothnéed, aid strangled. The emperor then directed that 
Jahdndar Shah’s head should be stuck upon a spear and carried through the 
most frequented parts of the city on an elephant, with the body of the late 
emperor thrown across the animal. The body of Zulfikar Khan was tied 
to the tail of the elephant, with the head downward, while the venerable 


old man, Asad Khan, attended by all the ladies of his family, in veiled 


carriages, followed the elephant on a palanquin. After being thus paraded 
through the whole city, the bodies were thrown down at the gate of the 
‘fort. The body of the late emperor was sent to the burial place of the 
family within the precincts of Humdydn’s tomb. On account of his old 
age Asad Khan’s lite was spared, but he was confined for life in Khan 
Jahdn’s palace, and all his assets and those of his son were sequestered. 


Most of the princes of the blood and the nobles of the. old court_were 
murdered in cold blood, and Az-ud-din, son of Jahdndar Shah, Wala Tabar, 


son,-: Muhammad Azim Shah, and Hamdyun Bakht, younger brother 9; 
sf rukhseer, a boy ten or eleven years old, were deprived of their sight b 
Féd-hot needles being drawn across their” éyes.. The _tongue of 

fy Aulfikar Khan's treasurer, who ‘had exercised too much freedom jn 


is speech, was cut off 
e empire did not prosper under Farrukhseer. He was weak and 
timid, destitute of morals and capacity, and lavished favours on low people, 


The Wazir Abdulla Khan, on attaining power, gavd himself up to pleasure 
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' ‘The power ofthe fand left all the affairs of his high office in the hands of a Hindu named 


Hindu, Ratan Ohand. | Ratan Chand, once a retail shop-k , but who now exercised uncontrollable 
authority over all Hindostén in the name of his indolent master. — ae 
The Sikhs become The Sikhs, in the meantime, became turbulent ia the Panjib, and, emerg- 


ee fee ing from the hills, laid waste the whole country between the Sutlej and 
" Ldhore. Abdul Samad Khan, Dilerjang, a Turrani nobleman, leaving 
ate rshment of the Arif Khan, his lieutenant, in Kashmir, marched against, the Sikhs, with 
, Kamar-ud-din Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan and Asghar Khan. The emperor 
himself moved towards the Panjdb with a large army. The Sikhs, blockaded 
and pressed by hunger and deprivation, surrendered at discretion. Two 
thousand of them were massacred &nd their guru, Bandé, sent in chains 
& Delhi, with his associates, where they were all tortured and put to desth.* 
Abdul Samad Khan, having humiliated the Sikhs and caused the destruc- 
tion of their leader Bandd, now took vigorous steps to destroy their power 
and to extirpate the race. A royal edict was issued to put all who professed 
the religion of N4uak to the sword, and a money reward was offered for the 
head of every Sikh. The irritated Mahomedans gave them no quarter, and 
wherever a Sikh was found he was butchered unmercifully. In order to 
give full effect to the royal mandate, Mahomedans and Hindus were strictly 
enjoined to clip their hair short. The Hindus were ordered to shave their 
heads, and any Hindu found with long beard or hair was immediately slain. 
hese extreme measures of resentment and persecution spread terror and 
consternation throughout the whole Sikh nation. Those who remained 
of them fled to the mountains to the north-east of the Panjab, or concealed 
themselves in remote jungles. Many who could not abandon their homes 
changed their external appearance, had their beard and moustaches clipped, 
and gave up their outward form of worship. 
During the sixth year of Farrukhseer’s reign, or in 1716 a.D., the 
Neath of thoold venerable Asad Khan, father of Zulfikar Khan, who had been in the public 
Tio Ast Kham, service since about the twentieth year of Shah Jahdn, died in the ninety-fifth 
ear of his age. He was a member of Mir Jahdu’s family, and, with a lofty 
spinitand iadomitable courage, nevertheless possessed a aie disposition and a 
icharitable heart. He never stooped to the nobles of the new court, but lived 
with dignity, and preserved his influence throughout the empire to the very 
He prophesies the jlast. ‘The old man on his death-bed prophesied the fall of the Delhi empire. 


a oithehouse of \ He said to the messenger who had been sent by the emperor on a visit of 
condolence on his part: “Now the day of retribution seems at hand; the 


emperor is full in its way; and I much fear, from the appearance of the 
general disaffection throughout the kingdom, that ruin sits beneath the 
columns of the throne of Tymur.” These words were ominous, as the 


event proved ; the fate of the empire was indeed sealed. 
Breach between the The emperor considered the yoke of the Sayad brothers burdensome, and 


treks" became anxious to strip them of their power. Husein Ali, one of the 
brothers, was sent on a war with the Mahrattas. The imperial troops under 

him having been distracted, he entered into a conveation with Rdjé Sahuthe, 
Mahratta, by which the claims of the latter to independent sovereignty 

were recognized, and other concessions given to the Mahrattas. The emperor 

refused to ratify this disgraceful treaty, and the breach between him and the 

Sayads became wider. The minister, making common canse with the 

poeiimein Att, annisted Mahrattas, advanced upon Delhi with his own army and a force of 10,000. 
ponsewsion of beihi, Mahratta auxiliaries, and took possession of the city, after some opposition. 
ms Considerable sympathy towards the emperor was shown by the citizens of 





_. * Fora filll account of these proveedings eee the Life of Bandé Guru - 
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Delhi, among whom he was popular, and several of the Turkish nobles and 
courtiers tried to strike a last blow for the defence of their emperor. They 
even succeeded in driving out the Mahratta guards of the city gates and killing 
fifteen hundred of the enemy’s troops; but irresolution on the part of the 
emperor demoralized his supporters, and he was compelled to conceal him- 
self for safety in the recesses of the seraglio. A body of negroes and armed 
Abyssinians, Georgian and Calmuc women, always guarde ang - 
ber. @ resistance offered by them having been overpowered, the aoldiery »~ 
- penetrated within the gate, and every apartment.was searched for the 
emperor. The women and the guard of Amazons were tortured to compel 
them to point out the place of his retreat, and he was at length ree 
from his concealment. At this sight a number of the princesses and ladies 
f the first rank, among whom were the emperor's mother, wife and daugh- 
er, ran to his assistance, crying and wailing, and, forming a circle round his 
person, entreated the Afghan soldiers to liberate him. He was, however, dis- 
engaged from the women, thrown into a dungeon on the top of ‘inpolta, , The emporor is | 
and partially deprived of sight. The chronogram commemorating this event 171s. " 
is found in the sentence : 





slaag MW Jal ly 9 re ls 
“Take warning, ye that have eyes.” 


_ Suddenly it was announced to the citizens that Shams-ud-din Rafi-ul- 
darajat, the younger son of Rafi-ul-kadr, and grandson of Bahddur Shah, had | Raf-uldarajut 
assumed the regalia of the empire, and that Farrukhseer had ceased to 17. 
reign. The kettledrums thundered forth at the palace vates, the heralds 
sounded from the porticoes of the court halls, the salutes boomed through the 
morning air. The young prince, a stripling of twenty, was taken out in 
aste from the State prison of Salemgarh, adjoining the palace, and placed 
on the throne. He had no time even to bathe and clean himself, and was 
thrust upon the throne in the clothes that he had on when he got out of his 
bed. Abdulla Khan had just time to take off his neck a string of large 
earls and throw it over the robe of the prince. Farrukhseer, after suffer- 
ing all the agonies of a lingering death, was flung into his solitary cell, A |, Cruel oxecution of 
leathern thong, or the bowstriug, was strained round his neck. The prince . Ogee 
tried to keep it off his neck, by holding it with both his hands, and strug- 
igled desperately with his hands and feet. He gave vent to his feelings by 
‘lreproaching the wazirs and even the Divine justice which suffered such 
icked men to live. But there was no escape, and the unhappy prince had 
he misfortune fyeusering dint of blows in addition to a painful death caused 
by a dagger. Ihe event happened on 16th May 1719. His body was car- 
ried to the sepulchre of the Emperor Humayun and buried there with due 
pomp and magnificence.* He had reigned six years and four months, 


* The funeral was attended by a large crowd of leading citizens, but no sooner had the 
procession quitted the suburbs of the town than the chief mourners were hooted and assailed 
with stones, bricks and clods of earth.—Syrul Mutakherin. 

The inscription on the coin of this emperor was us follows :— 


yee Cybrt a yor ald ole — 059 ede pt G> U-4s Sd) dyke 
- Farrukhseer, the monarch of the land and sea, put his stamp on silver and gold through 
the grace of God.’ 
he mischievous children of Delhi parodied the couplet thus— 


se c hs Bd sls ob — Re 9 dye 9 paaf aS, by Kew 
_ © The greedy King Farrukhseer struck coin on wheat, lentils, and pea.” * 


Insurrection at Agra, 


The offects of Nur 
Jahan Begum and 
Mumtaz Mahal. 





CHAPTER XX. 
‘SHAMS-UD-DIN ABUL BARAKAT RAFI-UL-DARAJAT. _ 


A GENERAL amnesty having been granted on the accession of Rafi-ul-darajat’ 
‘A he received the congratulations of Kutb-ul-mulk Sayad Abdulla and other 
grandees of the empire. The poll-tax on the Hindus, which had been reviv- 
ed_during the reign of the late emperor, at the instance of - his secretary, 
Inayatullah, was abolished, and assurances of security and protection were 
given to the people throughout the country. The in Ba vad brothers Kutb- 
ul-mulk Abdulla and Amir-ul-omerah Husein Ali, governed the empire, but 


the puppet king died of consumption within three months of his accession.* 


RAFI-UD-DOULA, SHAH JAHAN IL. 


On the death of Rafi-ul-darajat, the Sayad brothers, the king-makers, 
raised his younger brother, Rafi-ud-doula, to the throne, under the title of 
Shah Jahén II. Like his deceased brother, he had no part in the government 
ofthe country and was placed under the direction of Himmat Khan, an amir 
who directed all his affairs, public and private, and arranged for his food and 
clothing. He was not allowed to go to the mosque for prayers on Friday, or 
to go hunting, or even to talk to any of the grandees of the court, except in 
the presence of one of the Sayads or his guardian. Neko Sere, younger son of 
Prince Akber and grandson of Aurangzeb, assisted by the officers of Agra 
and the militia of the neighbourhood, assumed independence and proclaimed 
himself king. Amfr-ul-omerah Husein Ali gave him battle and made him 
prisoner. At the fort of Agra immense treasures, consisting of jewels and 


of Nur Jahan Begum and Mumtaz Mahal, amounting to two or three karors. 
of rupees.” There was a sheet of pearls prepared by Shah Jahan for his be- 
Toved” queen, Mumtaz Mahal, which was spread over his tomb on the anni- 
versary of her marriage and on Friday nights, There was also the ewer of 
Nur Jahdén and her cushion of woven gold and precious pearls, with borders of 
‘valuable garnets and emeralds. The booty created a quarrel between the 
Sayad brothers, and it was not until Ratan Chant the minister of Abdulla, 
hat, f ths after, H Ali_ grudging! d 


had intervened that, four months after, Husein surrendered 
tweiity lacs of rupees to his brother as his share of the spoil. : 
Atter @ nominal reign of three months and some days, Rafi-ud-doula 
died of dysentery and mental disorder. Like his brother, he was buried 
within the precincts of the mausoleum of Khwaéja Kutb-ud-din. , | 


coe fell into the hands of the victor. Among the rest were the effects 





* According to Mr. Rodgers, this king struck coin with the following insoription ta | 
wy? wy Y sive abe oj | 
colors) a3) yp? 9 pe dptanls 


‘* Rafi-ul-darajat, the monarch of land and sea, 
Struck coin in India, with thousands of blessings.” 


oo 
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CHAPTER XXI. 





ABUL FATHA ROUSHAN AKHTAR NASIR-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD 
| - SHAH, 


” pw the death of Rafi-ud-doula, the Sayad ministers called Roushan Akhtar, 
0 -son of Khajasta Akhtar Jahdn Shah, one of the sons of Bahddur 
Shah, then in confinement, to the throne. Since the death of his uncle, 
Jabdndar Shah, this. prince, with his mother, Mariam Makani, a princess of 
uncommon spirit and tact, had lived in obscurity in the fort of Delhi. He 
was born on Friday, the 23rd of Rahi-ul-awal, 1114 a... or 5th August 
A.D. 1702, in the neighbourhood of Ghazni; and, at the time of his being 
called to the throne, was a handsome youth of eighteen. Great care had 
been bestowed on his training, and his benevolent countenance seemed to 
prognosticate future greatness. Availing himself of a fortunate hour, he 
ascended the throne on 15th Zikadd, 113! a.n. (October 1719 AD), and 
assumed the title of Abul Fatah Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah Badshah 
Ghazi.* Brought up in the school of adversity, and fully sensible of the 
delicacy of his situation, the young emperor had the forbearance to conform 
to the guidance of the two rival politicians to whom he owed his elevation. 
But it was not long before he felt their yoke burdensome and formed a plot 
to get rid of them. While Husein Ali was marching an army towards the 
Dekkan to subdue a refractory chief, a hired assassin, by name Mir Hyder, a 
Calmuc, approaching his palanquin, attracted his attention by waving a 
petition én his hand. The minister was then going to his tent. He made 
a sign to his servants to allow the man to approach, and, taking the petition 
from his hand, began to read it, when Hyder dexterously plunged his dagger 
into his heart. The blow was fatal, and the minister rolled over a corpse 
from the opposite side of his litter.f He had only time to say ‘s Kill the 
emperor,” thereby showing his suspicions of his sovereign’s complicity ; and 
his nephew made a desperate attack with his troops on the emperor,, in 
deference to the dying injunctions of his uncle, but was himself shot in an 
attempt to penetrate the king’s tents, and his followers dispersed. Abdulla, 
hearing of his brother’s fate, marched against the emperor, at the head of a 
large army, but he was defeated and taken prisoner. Muhammad Shah, now 
a free sovereign, entered his capital amidst the shouts of his people. Three 
years after his fall, Sayad Abdulla died in obscurity, on 19th Septernber, 

1723. 


* The Lord of Victory, the Champion of the Faith Muhammad Shah, the King Hero (liter- 
ally one who fights against the infidels). . ; : 
Muhammad Shah being very handsome at the time of his accession to the throne, a poet 
composed the following verse in commemoration of this event :— 
ae ~ 
Ob ale wefe 5 5 Gage TOF ale we Sl og R51 ys) 
*¢1t was a bright star, now it became thé moon. Joseph came out of prison and was 
ve 2. 
King re. —The eastern poets callJoseph, the moon of Egypt. Muhammad Shah is here com- 
pared to Joseph, and the prison has reference tothe king’s confinement before coming to the 
throne. | 


++ The assassin was instantly cut to pieces by the fury of the attendants. 
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In the month of Zilhij, 11388 (September 1721), died Badshah Begum 


daughter of. Aurangzeb, called also Zinet-ul-nissa Begum. | 
Nawab Abdul Samad Khan, Dileyyang, viceroy of the Panjdb, had 


kept the Sikhs well in check. He was now called upon to take the field 
against the Pathans of Kasur, south of Lahore, who had raised the standard 
of revolt under their leader Husein Khan, an Afghan, and taken possession 


of some fertile districts about Kastr and Laéhore. The Afghan commander, 
expelling the collectors and officers of the crown, assembled troops, with 
which he gave battle to Kutb-ud-din, the general sent by the viceroy of 
Lahore to chastise him, and succeeded in dispersing his cavalry, slaughtering 
the commander and carrying off all his baggage. He soon found himself 
at the head of eight or nine thousand horse, by whose aid he levied contri- 


butions in the surrounding country. The viceroy of Léhore marched 


against him at the head of seven or eight thousand troops. The two armies 
metiat Chuinian. The centre of the Ldhore army was commanded by Kerim 
Kuli Khan; the right columns were placed under Jani Khan and Khwéaja 
Rahmatulla, two of the viceroy’s relations, and the left under Arif Khan, 
his lieutenant, and Akgar Khan, the whole being under the command of 
Hafiz Khan, brother of Khan Mirza. The advance guard was composed of 
one thousand Rohilla Afghans, while the viceroy posted himself in front of the 
left column. On the side of the enemy, Mustafa Khan, own nephew of Husein 
Khan, was placed in the first line, together with Rahmat Khan, Seid Khan and 
other Pathan commanders, all mounted on elephants. A desperate fight took 
place, in which the viceroy of Lahore was on the point of being borne down, 
when Akgar Khan rushed upon the enemy with his corps of Durranis, and the 


"example set by him to his men at once changed the state of affairs. Husein 
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Khan’s army was thrown into confusion. His elephant driver fell dead 
from his seat. Shahbaz Beg, his religious preceptor, who always took a seat 
on his right hand, was also killed, while a musket ball, discharged by Hafiz 
Ali Khan, having pierced Husein Khan’s forehead, he too fell end was 
immediately despatched by the sword of the brave Afghan warriors. The 
Pathan troops, now considerably reduced, fled in disorder, and the drums of 
victory were beaten in the imperial ermy. The battle took place in the 
time of the Sayad ministers, who sent letters of congratulation to Abdul 
Samad Khan, and conferred upon the Lahore governor the additional title 
of Sef-ud-doula, or “Sword of State.” 

* Peace was scarcely restored in the Panjéb when religious disturbances 
of a most serious character took place in the neighbouring country of 
Kdéshmir. One Abdul Nabi, a Kaéshmirian Mullah, otherwise called Mohtawi 
Khan, having assembled a large number of disorderly Mussalmans, demand- 
ed that henceforward Hindus should be interdicted from riding on horses, 
from wearing white robes (jdmas), from putting on turbans and armour, 
from going on excursions in fields and gardens except at stated hours, and 
bathing on certain days. The whole Hindu quarters of the city were. 
plundered and set on fire, and many Hindus were mercilessly killed. Mir 
Ahmad Khan, the viceroy of Kdéshmir, who had refused to sanction the pro- 
posed reforms of the bigoted Mullahs, was attacked in his place with stones 
and brickbats. Seid Wali, the governor's nephew, and Zulfikar Beg, the 
Kotwal’s.deputy, were slain by the mob. The governor opposed the seditious 


#\insurgents with regular troops, but was defeated. Elated with this success, 


The Hindus fright- 
fully tortured, 


Mohtawi Khan began tu subject the Hindus to the grossest oppression and 
torture. Many had their noses and ears cut off, others were forcibly cir- 


cumcised, and in some instances they were horribly mutilated. After these 


y ‘acts of wanton barbarity, Mohtawi Khan, having repaired to the great 


> 
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moaque at the head of a grand throng, deposed the imperial governor and 
proclaimed himeelf ruler of Kashmir with the title of Dindér Khan. News 
of the outbreak in Kdéshmir having reached Delhi, Momin Khan was deputed 
to restore order in that country. Mohtawi Khan repented, but it was now too 
late. The bellies of his two young children, who always accompanied him, were 
ripped open before his eyes, and he was himself subsequently killed with all 
the tortures which resentment could prompt. The followers of Mohtawi Khan 
avenged the death of their leader in a fearful way. They hacked to picces 
about three thousand of the inhabitants in the Shid quarters of the city, 
blinded many, seized and carried away a vast number of women and chil- 
dren, and plundered property amounting to several lakhs of rupees. Among 
the slain were a large number of Moghal travellers, who fell with their wives 
and families. They then proceeded to the house of the Kazi and Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the Bakshi general of the Moghal army. The latter remain- 
ed concealed in his house, but the Kazi, having changed his dress, made his 
escape. The infuriated mob razed the Kazi’s house to the ground, leaving 
not a brick on the spot. It was only after great exertions and much blovd- 
" shed that the Imperialists were able to restore order in Kashmir. 

Abdul Samad Khan died at Léhore in June, 1737. The emperor, on 
hearing of his death, bestowed a khilat of condolence on his brother, the 
Wazir Kamr-ud-din Khan, Other robes of condolence from his majesty 
were received by the family of the deceased at Lihore. Zakaria Khan, the 
eldest son of the deceased, who received the title of Khan Bahéddur, as a 
distinction, was appointed to the governments of Lihore and Méltdu. The 
new governor ruled the Panjdéb with vigour and conferred the appointment. of 
prime minister on Lakhpat Rai, Khatri, of Lé&hore, who had been the 
trusted dewdn of his father. His brother, Jaspat Rai, acted as secretary and 
counsellor. The title of rdj& was conferred on both brothers, but, out of 
modesty, they never assumed the appellation. Zakaria Khan took active 
measures -for the repopulation of the towns and villages which had been 
devastated by the ravages of the Sikhs, and made takdvi advances to the agri- 
cultural classes to induce them to resume the cultivation of the Jand. He 
seut detachments of troops to guard- the highways and _ protect travellers 
from the predatory incursions of the Sikhs. Munificent rewards were offer- 
ed for the arrest of notorious Sikh robbers and plundercrs, and they were 
daily brought in chains and executed in the streets of Lahore. These vigor- 
ous measures had the desired effect. Peace and tranquillity reigned in the 
Panjab, the Sikhs were completely vanquished, and were not to be seen even 
in Manjha, the country chiefly inhabited by them, and the Panjab enjoyed 
aa for twenty-one years preceding the invasion of India by Nadir Shah 
in 1738, 

Khan Bahadur exercised absolute authority in the Panjdb, and the 
weakness of the court at Delhi raised him to the rank of satrap. He con- 
structed spacious palaces for his private residence, and also a fine mosque at 
Begumpura, three miles from the modern Ldhore, where he passed his days 
in ease as an indifferent spectator of the concerns of the court of Delhi and 
of the progress and rise of the Mahrattas. 

The grandees of foremost rank about the court at this time were Saddat 
Khan, a Persian adventurer, viceroy of Oudh, and Chin Kilich Khan, a 
Turkish noble, viceroy of the Dekkan, who afterwards laid the foundations 
of independent monarchies in their respective provinces, but who now resided 
at the court. Saddat Khan was a Shid, and Chin Kilich Khan, a Sunni. 
Their mutual rivalry gave rise to party spirit among the Omerahs of the 
court, and this materially affected the government of the country, which was 
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already manifesting signs of decay. Amin Khan, the Turrani noble, was 
made wazir; Kamr-ud-din obtained the household, and Mir Hyder Khan, a 
military adventurer of the Chughattai race, and Hyder Kuli Khan, important. 
commands in the military department. . | 

The emperor, freed from the thraldom of the Sayad brothers, resigned 
himself to ease and pleasure. His favourite counsellors were dissolute young 
men like Amir Khan, who was created Umdat-ul-mulk, and some other 
young nobles of lively temper and disposed to good fellowship. His mistress, 
named Cowki, daughter of Shah Jén Muhammad, a darvish, had such an as- 
cendancy over him that he put her in charge of his private signet, which 
she used at her discretion. She also signed, “ by order,” answers to petitions 
on State affairs, which she carried within the seraglio. Disgusted with these 
proceedings, and finding himself overlooked, Asif Jah (the nizdm), who had 
assumed the office of wazir on the demise of Amin Khan, withdrew from 
the court, as also did the Persian immigrant, Saddat Khan. Public busi- 
ness was neglected, and disorders multiplied. The Mahrattas had overrun 
the whole country between Ajmere and Gwalior, and, pushing forward to the 
very gates of Agra, struck terror into the hearts of the populace. Mean-— 
while, a formidable riot took place in the imperial capital, which was not 
suppressed until the Wazir Kamr-ud-din Khan, by his personal exertions, dis- 
lodged the riotous Hindus from the cathedral mosque which they had 
seized, using rockets against them. Again, a great pestilence broke out and 
ravaged the country from Patna to Lahore. It was in the midst of these 
troubles that another storm, by far the severest that had ever been experi- 
enced in India since its invasion by Tamerlane and Babar, burst upon the 
country, now reduced to a state of hopeless wreck and decay. The Persian 
conqueror, Nadir Shah, a prince of the same stamp as the Tartar Changez 
Khan, or tho Chughattai Tymtr, having made himself master of the whole 
country from the Tigris to the Indus, invaded Hiudostaén under circumstances 
which will form the subject of a separate chapter. 3 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE INVASION OF NADIR SHAH. 


EFORE procceding with our narrative of the events connected with the 
invasion of India by this great Asiatic conqueror, it may be interesting 
to give here a brief sketch of his life, 

Nadir Kuli belonged to the Afshars,* a Turkomén tribe, and was born, 
in December 1688, in the castle of Dastgarh, fifty miles north of Mashhad, the 
capital of Khorasdn. From a petty freebooter and highway robber, he 
became the greatest warrior and conqueror Persia has ever produced, the deli- 
verer of his country, and the terror of the whole of Asia. His father, Imém 
Kili, was chief of the Afshar tribe, and governor of the fortress above- 





* The Afshar are a clan of the Tartar tribe, who had formerly removed from the Trans-Oxus 
provinces to-avoid the oppression of the Moghals, their time being divided between war and 
pastoral work. Like the nomadic Arabs, they changed their quarters as frequently as circum- 
stances demanded. Nadir was of humble origin. Mirza Mahdi, his private secretary and 
biographer, makes an apology for the obscurity of his extractiou by saying, “he was a precious 
pearl which owed its pxcelledioe and brightness to its own intrinsic value, and not to the river 
which gave it birth. 
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named, where a guard was kept to prevent the Uzbek Tartars from making 
incursions into Khorasin. The father of Ndédir Kuli dying during his 
minority, his uncle took command of the fortress, which had been hereditary 
in the family, in the name of the minor, bnt when Nadir came of age, he 
refused to deliver the trust to him. The youthful Nadir, being thus de- 

rived of his birthright, went to Mashhad, a city famous for the sepulchre 
of Im&ém Ali Razd, and there eatered into the service of Beglerbeg,* as 
one of the under-masters of ceremonies. In this office he behaved so well 
that the prince soon gave him the command of a troop of horse. When 
geventeen years old, he was taken prisoner by the Uzbek Tartars, with 
whom he had had frequent skirmishes, but, after remaining in slavery for 
about four years, he effected hisescape. Being now reduccd to poverty, he was 
forced to borrow small sums of money of any who would lend them to him, 
to procure the common necessaries of life. He Iced a life of adventure for 
some years, and, collecting armed followers around him, he at length made 
his power supreme in his native proviuce. 

When the Afghan Khiljis, the greatest of thea western tribes who 
inhabit the country round Kandahar, expelled Shah Husein, the last of the 
once powerful line of the Safvi kings who ruled over the destinies of Persia 
for two hundred years, and Mahmid, the son of Mir Weis, the Avhilji, having 
put to death Husein with all his family, except one son named Thamasp, be- 
cameruler of Persia (October 1722), that empire was assniled by the ‘Turks and 
Russians, who had entered into a confederacy for the purpose of dismember- 
ing the kingdom. The western provinces were conquered by the Porte, and 
the northern, comprising Gilan (the ancient Hyrcania) and other places 


bordering on the Caspian Sea, by the Muscovites, under the Czar Peter. 


Thamasp, the son of the vanquished monarch of Persia, fled to the Caspian 
and took protection with a pastoral tribe called Kajar, who occupied the 
elevated plains which extend over a great part of Persia. He was there 
joined by Nadir Kuli, then in the prime of his youth, at the head of a body 
of hardy and warlike shepherds, animated with patriotic feclings. Nd&dir, in 
one of his first exploits, seized Mashhad, and then recovered Khordésén from 
the Abddlis. -The rule of the Afghaws under Ashraf, the son of Mahmdad, 
the Ahiljz, had become intolerable on account of the new king’s grinding 
tyranny and oppression, and had produced in the mind of every Persian a 
deadly hatred of the very name Afghan, a feeling which exists to this day. 
He waged a war against the Khiljis under Ashraf, and completely routed 
the Afghans, who were killed in great numbers in the battle, or perished in 


the desert on their way home (1828). Ashraf was assassinated by a Bildch ,,j 


during his retreat from Kirman to Kandahar, 1729. . 

The adventurer, Nddir Kuli, placed the diadem on the head of the 
rightful heir, Thamasp, who, for his services, conferred on him the viceroy- 
alty of Khorasén, Mazindaran, Sistan, and Kirmdn. Ndéddir, who had 
hitherto made no pretensions to sovereign power, ussumed the title of Tham- 
asp Kuli (or the slave of Thamasp), with the addition of that of “ Khan.” 
He then marched against the Turks and recovered from them the province 
of Tabrez. 

A party of the Abddlis had by this time overrun Khordsén and laid 
siege to Mashhad, then held by Ibrdhim, Nddir’s brother, whom they de- 
feated in a pitched battle. Nddir again engaged the tribe, and, completely 
subduing it, recovered the lost territories. The Abddlis, under Zulfikar 
Khan, the brother of Ahmad Shah, and son of Zaman Khan, were driven 
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"A title signifying, in the Turkish lang:iage, °' Lord of Loeds.” 
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back to their own territory with great slaughter. In the beginning of 1731 
Nadir laid siege to Herdt, a task even more arduous than that of reducing 
the Abdalis, and took it after a most obstinate resistance, which lasted 
ten months. At this juncture, both the Abdalis and the Khiljis entered 
into a combination against the invader. After this conquest, the victor 
banished the leading Saddozais to Multan, and compelled a large force of 
the Abddlis to join the army. It was about this time that Nadir relir- 
quished the Sh2d faith of his ancestors and embraced Sunnzism, thus enlist- 
ing the sympathy of the Abdédlis, who subsequently became his most 
powerful allies and devoted followers. 

In 1731, N&dir defeated the Turks in Hamdan and regained the Ar- 
menian provinces, which had been seized by the Turks during the reign of 
Ashraf, but on his return he was annoyed with his sovereign for entering 
into a disadvantageous treaty with the Turks, and, having deposed him, 
deprived him of sight. The wary general did not, however, yet venture 
to occupy the vacant throne himself, but, ordering the king’s son, who was 
then in his cradle, to be brought out of the seraglio, placed the royal dia- 
dem on his head, and proclaimed him king, under the name of Abbas III, 
1732. The puppet king died in 1736. The way to the throne was now 
clear for Nadir. He had a firm hold on the affections of the soldiery and 
on the fears of the nation. But even now this sagacious politician did not 
give up his characterstic caution. At Murghab, he summoned all the grandees 
of the kingdom, the civil and military officers, the governors of provinces 
and magistrates, and, amidst an assembly of 100,000 persons was, by popular 
acclamation, saluted as the king of the Persians, under the name of Nadir 
Shah. Like Cxsar, he went through the form of refusing a proffered crown. 
He thanked them for the honour they had done him, which was contrary to 
his intention in calling them together, yet he looked on the voice of the 
people as the voice of God, and, with seeming reluctance, and on the condi- 
tion that the Shia& sect be abolished, and that of the Sunnis established 
throughout the kingdom, he at last agreed to accept his elevation to the 
throne, and was crowned king, February 26th, 1736.* He married his 
eldest son to the sister of Shah Thamasp, thereby allying his own family 
with that of the Safvian kings, who still commanded the respect of the people. 
It was his policy, while usurping the possessions of other sovereigns, thus to 
unite his own family by marriage ties with those of the vanquished monarchs ; 
and he subsequently formed such alliances with the emperor of Bokhéra, a 
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* Nadir: Shah, on being proclaimed king, struck coins in his name bearing the following in- 
scription :— 
slay usr f dyed 4 BoD) vlyt g9b wl dd! i aban els 3$ 2) yr B Sow 


“The coins of Nédir of Persia, protector of the world, hav i i i 
throughout the earth.” , : € proclaimed his empire 


On the reverse, in a cypher, was the inscription :— es 3 Le i, > Jy 


Meaning, ‘‘ What is past is best.” The mumerical value of the letters of thi 
up 1148, the year of his elevation to the throne. of this motto make 


At Kandahar he struck coins, which had the word 5yUwjlbliwJy “The Sultan Nadir,” 
on one side, and the words lag, usd wy ya ~ &fho slip ola « May God perpetuate his 
reign. Struck at Kandahar,” on the other. 

After his victory at Karnal, he struck the following coin in India :— 

wtys wale 9) wlats sla who epee 3 Uhlan ewe 


** The King of Kings on the Earth and the Lord of Lords is Nadir, the Blessed.” 
On the reverse— 


OLE wla lO asMaI Py Ops - ale sUf ola 
““ May God prolong his reign: struck Shah at Jahéndbdd, the capital, 1152.” 
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oe of Changez Khan, and with Muhammad Shah, the emperor of 
elhi. 

He required the people to take an oath of submission and fealty, to 
which they tamely and readily submitted. The Millah Bashi, or high 
priest, had the audacity to address the king thus: “ As to matters of roligion, 
we have the law of God and the traditions of his Prophet, Muhammad, to 
guide us; it is not for princes to make innovations therein, and, therefore, 
I humbly hope your majesty will not begin your reign by attempting 
to overthrow the established religion.” These words were too bold‘to be 
borne by the high-spirited Nadir, who immediately ordered the mullah to be 
strangled, Collecting then the Mahomedan priests, he asked them how they 
employed the vast income allowed them by the State. They answered that 
it was spent on religious objects, such as the maintenance of colleges, the 
salaries of the priests and the attendants on a large number of mosques, in 
which prayers were hourly offered for the success of the arms of their prince 
and the prosperity of the empire of Persia. He told the miillahs, that ex- 
perience had made it quite clear that their prayers had not been heard, for 
the empire had been on the decline for the past fifty years, and had been 
almost ruined by invasions and rebellions until, by the command of Cod, his 
victorious armies had come to defend the lives and property of the people; 
that it was his royal pleasure that those poor priests (meanirg his soldicrs) 
who had followed his standard to give liberty to the Persians, should be first 
provided for, and that, therefore, the greater part of the church lands and 
revenues should be confiscated and appropriated for the support of the army. 
This order was carried out, and it was found, on computation, that an income 
of 10,00,000 tomans, or £3,000,000 per annum was thus saved to the State. 
The priests were directed to find other means for their subsistence. _ Nadir then 
published an edict ordering all his subjects to conform to the Sunni religion, 
on pain of his royal displeasure. This edict directed that, at the time of calling 


to prayers and standing up at prayer, the words Ali, Wali-Ullah aU} Jy (le 


‘And Ali, the friend of God, which were always added to the Kalima by 
the Shias, be omitted.* It being also Asual with the governors in their assem- 
blies after Futiha and Takbtrf to say in the prayer, “ May the king from 
whom all our fortunes flow live for ever,” Nadir Shah ordered that the 
practice of using such expressions at prayers should be discontinued. He 
observed : “ As a Tukbér for prolonging the life of a mortal man is vain and of 
no effect, I expressly order that every Khan who is master of a 7'abalt and 
ensign, say it in this manner: ‘Thanks be to the true king for all benefits,’ ” 
The edict concluded in the following words: “ Henceforward all persons must 
observe these settled regulations and written orders ; for whoever deviates there- 
from will incur the displeasure of the king of kings. Written in the royal resid- 


* Ine Kalima is thus read by the Shids :— 
al} si ust 59 &i)) Sem dose &U}Y) ad) y 
** There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, and Ali, the friend of God.” 
Nadir Shah ordered the words in italics to be struck out of the Aulima. 
t The Fatiha is a prefatory prayer, which is generally the first sure or chapter of the Qurdn. 
Takbtr is repeating three times the words ys | al | Adlch-o-Akber, “God is greatest,” be- 
fore the Kalima, 
ald} Js~ yt hoch» ally] apy “ There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God.” 


. + The’ Jabal is a small drum which general officers fix to their saddles. The possession of 
it is a mark of rank. 
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ence of Ispahan in the month of Saffar, 1149” (June 1736 a.p.). The edict 


was received with great joy by most of the king’s subjects, particularly 


by his soldiers, who, being all Sunnis, became personally attached to him. 

He resumed war with the Turks and recovered the whole of the terri- 
tory which had been occupied by the Porte and the Russians, making peace 
with both powers. 

Nadir now embarked on his great enterprise, the subjugation of the 
Khiljvs, and the restoration of Kandahar to the Persian kingdom. He 
marcHed with an army of 80,000 men and was joined by the Abddlis, now 
his staunch allies, The Ahiljis, under Husein Khan, the governor of' 
Kandahar, made a desperate resistance, but after a siege which lasted 
about eighteen months, Kandahar fell into the hands of the Persians (1738), 
and the whole country surrounding it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Persia. Zulfikar Khan and his brother, Ahmad Shah, were made prisoners in 
Kandahar during the siege of that city. Nd&adir released the brothers and 
sent them to Mazindardn, in command of a force of their own tribe. While 
the blockade of Kandahar was going on, the Shah’s son, Raza Kuli Mirza, 
conquered Balkh, and achieved a great victory over the king of Bokhdéra 
in person, on the banks of the Oxus. 

During the siege of Kandahar, a large number of Afghans fled to the 
territory of the Indian emperor and sought protection there. Nddir Shah, 
who was determined to extirpate the whole race of Afghans, sent his 
confidential agent, Ali Mardaén Khan, as ambassador to the court of Muhammad 
Shah, the emperor of Hindostdn, to prevent the influx of Afghan fugitives — 
into his territory near Ghazni, and to expel those who had already found 
an asylum in his dominions. The emperor received the envoy with every 
mark of respect, and dismissed him with an assurance that active measures 
would be taken to intercept the Afghan rebels, and that fresh supplies of 
troops would be sent to the Persian borders. Nothing, however, came of 
the emperor's promise, and a second embassy, under Muhammad Khan 
Turkoman, was sent to India with the same request as before, and returned 
with renewed assurances of help on the part of the Indian sovereign. 
Shortly after this, however, the Afghans fled in troops from the newly 
subjugated province of Kandahar, and found an asylum in Kébul and 
Ghazuf, and still no steps were taken by the Indian sovereign towards 
intercepting the progress of the fugitives. Nddir Shah was greatly incensed 
at the apathy of his perfidious ally, who had thus harboured the most dan- 
gerous enemies of the Persian monarchy. He therefore sent a third embassy, 
under a Persian nobleman, with instructions not to stay at Delhi for more 
than forty days, but the ambassador was detained at Delhi for about a year, 
without a reply being given him. The Shah issued stringent orders for 
the envoy to quit the capital of the Moghal immediately, which he did, : 
without even now receiving an answer from the emperor or his ministers. 
The Moghal was at this time engaged in a contest with the Mahrattas, and 
his court was divided,—one faction being led by Khan-i-Dauran Khan, the 
commander-in-chief of the Indian armies, favored by the emperor, and the 
other by Chin Kilich Khan, surnamed Asaf J&h, who was at this time 
subadar of the Dekkan. Probably the Indian emperor did not attach any 
importance to Nddir Shah’s demand, and the great Moghal thought it below 
his dignity to recognise Nadir as the legitimate sovereign of the Persian 
empire. The energies of the Moghal were absorbed in the settlement of the 
difficulties created by the incursions of the Mahrattas, and no troops could 
probably be spared for‘the purpose of guarding the Indian frontiers, which 
then extended to Ghazni and Kabul. However that may be, the Persian 
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monarch was greatly irritated by the disingenuous and insidious conduct. Indignation of 
of the emperor of Hindostén, and considered it a direct insult to his sove- 
reign authority. About the same time letters were reccived by the Shah 
from Nizdém-ul-Milk and Saddat Khan, the disaffected Omerahs of the 
Moghal court, inviting him to march to India, extirpate the family of ue is invited to 
Tymiur, and assume the reins of government himself. To redeem the honour vd India, 
of his empire, and encouraged by the representations he received from 
India, Nadir Shah resolved upon an invasion of that country, and, with an 
army of 1,25,000 horse, Kazil-bashis, Georgians, Turks, Khorasdnis, Balkhis, 

¢&c., all inured to fatigue and hardships, he set out from Kandahar in _ Sots out from 
May 1738 a.D, (about the vernal equinox of 1149 Hijri). He passed the “sy! 
rivulet called the Mékhur, which was then the boundary between the 
Persian and Indian empires, and took the road to Ghazni, the capital of 
Zabulistan. The governor of that city, with the chief residents, came out 
to meet the king, with rich presents, and offered his submission, The _ Subnission of 
Persian army advanced like the waves of an angry sea, which the governor al 
thought it beyond his power to resist. The gates of the city were opened 
for the Persian king, who, having garrisoned it with his own men, continued 
his march on Kébul, Sherdil Khan, an ainir, 70 years of age, was the Moghal 
governor at Kabul at the time. His assistant, Nasir Khan, had left Kebul Nadir shah marehos 
for Peshdwar before the arrival of Nadir Shah. The principal inhabitants ceprstn 
of Kdébul came out to salute the king in a body, and gave him a reception 
suitable to his dignity, but the governor, Sherdil Khan, offered an obstinate 
resistance, and closed the gates of the city against him. Neither fair — nosistanco of the 
promises nor threats could induce the wily old man to open the gates. The "°"™" 
town was closely besieged by the Persian troops for six weeks, The besieged 
made a gallant and desperate defence, and old Sherdil Khan, with his two 
sons, maintained his position with great firmness and resolution. A general ane 
assault made by the Persians was unsuccessful. Recourse was now had toa 
stratagem which succeeded, and Sherdil came out of the city to enter into a 
compact with a supposed friend who had given him to understand that he 
was at the head of an army against Nadir. The traitor scized Sherdil and _ poleivenit hed, 
put him in confinement. His sonsestill gallantly held the town, but tho #7": 
garrison being struck with terror and confusion, deserted their posts on the 
ramparts of the city. Nadir Shah, taking advantage of the panic, forced 
open the gates and took possession of the city, the inhabitants of which | capture of the 
were put to the sword. One of Sherdil’s sons was killed, while defending “”” 
the gates, and the surviving son, with the gallant old man, his father, was 
inhumanly put to death by the avenging Nadir. 

The victor found in the Kabul treasury two million five hundred thou- 

sand rupees and effects to the value of two millions more, in which were treasure found in 
included four thousand complete suits of armour, inlaid with gold, four *#"- 
thousand of polished steel, four thousand coats of mail for horses, and a great 





quantity of fine tissue and dresses, which had been deposited there by the ‘ 
Emperor Shah Jahan. ‘ 
| The king remained at Kabul for seven months, the whole of which time sate King romaine in 
i. was occupied by him in maturing his plans for the invasion of Hindostfn “7” 


i on the basis of intelligence furnished him by the treacherous Omerahs in 
the Court of the Moghal, and his emissaries in other places of importance 
in India, west of the Jamna. In the meanwhile another envoy, who 
had been sent with several Kabul chiefs to the court at Delhi, with an 
ultimatum to the great Moghal, was killed, on his way to India, by Mir 
Abbas, the governor of Jallalabad, and the ghiefs were compelled to  murderof the 
return to Kébul. Nadir, highly incensed at this, marched to Jalldldbdd, [oven oneyy hy the 
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took the fort and town by assault, and killed Mir Abbds, with all the Indians 
who had sided with him. His family were sent in chains to the royal 
camp. 

After subduing Bémidn, Ghoreband and other provinces of Afghanistén, 
under the Indian empire, the victor set his army in motion, and, at the 
head of ten thousand chosen Kazil Bdshi + horse, advanced towards Peshé- 
war. The Moghal governor at Peshawar at this time was Ndsir Khan, a 
pious man, who spent much of his time in hunting, or in devotion and in 
reading the Quran. He had in vain written repeatedly to the Moghal Go- 
vernment for a supply of troops, reminding the emperor that he was himself 
‘but as a rose bush, withered by the blasts of autumn, while his soldiery were 
no more than a faded pageant.’ The intrigues at the Court of Delhi 
prevented all hopes of succour from that quarter; yet the governor, closing 
the Khaibar Pass against the invader, opposed him with a body of seven 
thousand Afghans and Indians, whom he had assembled around him. Sarwar 
Khan, a Barakzai chief, rendered Nddir important aid, which enabled him to 
cross the Khaibar by the old route used by Tymiur in invading India. The 
Persians fell suddenly upon the troops collected by Ndsir Khan. After a 
short engagement the courage and resolution of the Indians wholly forsook 
them, their ranks were broken, and those only escaped the sword of the 
victor, who beat a precipitate retreat. When Nasir Khan saw that his 
whole army had either been put to the sword, or fled panic-stricken, 
and that further resistance was fruitless, he surrendered himself prisoner 
to the king of the Persians (20th November 1738). Several Indian chiefs 
were at this time taken prisoncrs and their camps pillaged. The monarch 
soon after took Nasir Khan into favour and appointed him one of his courtiers. 

Before crossing the Atak, Nadir Shah sent the following letter to the 
emperor of Hindostdn, which was received in the beginning of Jamddiul 
Awwal, 1151 H. :— 

“Be it clear to the enlightened mind of your High Majesty, that my 
coming to Kébul and possessing myself thereof was purely out of zeal for 
Islm and friendship for you. I never could have imagined that the wretches 
of the Dekkan could have imposed tr:bute on the dominions of the king 
of the Musalmans, My stay on this side of the Atak is with a view that, 
when these infidels move towards Hindostén, I may send an army of victori- 
ous Kazil Bashis to drive them to the abyss of hell. History is full of the 
friendship that has subsisted between our Kings and your Majesty’s prede- 
cessors. By Ali Murtaza I swear that, excepting friendship and a concern for 
religion, I neither had, nor have, any other views ; if you suspect the contrary 
you may, but I always was, and will be a friend to your illustrious House.” 


* A Kazil Bath noble in Nadir Shah’s camp at Jallalébdd, in a letter written by him to 
a friend in Delhi, gave the following particulars regarding that monarch :— 

‘‘ After morning prayers, he sits on a throne, the canopy of which is in the form of a dome 
and of gold; 1,000 young men with royal standards of red silk and lance tops, from which 
hang tassels of silver, are disposed regularly and at proper distances ; 500 beautiful slaves, from 
12 to 20 years old, stand, one half on his right hand and the other half on his left; all the great 
men stand confronting him, and the arzbegi stands between, in readiness to represent whatever 
is desirable, and everybody has his cause decided at once. Bribery is not so much as known 
here. He has particular information given him of everything that passes ; all criminals, great 
or small, rich and poor meet with immediate death. He sits till noon, after which he dines and 
then reposes a little. When afternoon prayers are over, he sits till evening prayers, and when 
these are over, he shoots five arrows into the Khak Toda (a heap of rubbish) and then retires 
into the women’s apartnients.”— Fraser. 

t The Kazil Bashis are an order of soldiers among the Persians, as the Fenizarisare among 
the Turks. The word signifies, in the Turkish language, Redheads, from the red caps they 
ere pen first organized by Shekh Haidar, the father of Shah Ismail, the first king of the 
Safvi family. ‘ 
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At Atak Nadir Shah put on an Indian dress and sat on the throne after 
the manner of Indian emperors. 

Nadir Shah now crossed the Indus, which, at that season of the year, 
was swollen by the rains and flowed with a rapid current. On entering the 
Panjab, he commanded his army to ravage the country, and to freely use 
both fire and sword in all places. The consternation and desolation caused 
by his troops throughout the Panjdb soon spread over the whole of India. 
The whole country was seized with terror, and his victories and brutalities 
became the topic of all circles. : 

He then, at the head of his Turkomén army, crossed the Jhelum, and 
after that, without boats or rafts, the Chindb at Shahdaula, “furious as the 
ocean or as an arm of the destructive sea,” in the words of Mirza Mahdi. 
Kalandar Khan, an amir in the service of the Moghal, and naib of the 
viceroy of Léhore, was in charge of Emandbdd, subordinate to Léhore, with 
a body of ten thousand horse. Amir Khan, one of the dependants of Nasir 
Khan, who had now submitted to Nadir Shah, made a night attack 
on Emandbéd with his own people and a large body of Kazil Bashis. 


Kalandar Khan having been killed in the action, Amir Khan garrisoned } 


the place with his own troops. Zakaria Khan, the viceroy of the Panjab, 
who had advanced ten kos from Laéhore, with an army of twenty thousand 
horse, had no sooner heard of this than he retreated to his capital. The 
Persian army pillaged all the towns and villages on its way to the capital 
and massacred the inhabitants, On the first of Shawal, the Persian monarch 
reached the banks of the Ravi, which he forded, and his troops coming up in 
sight of the Léhore army, a battle ensued, in which the Lahore governor 
was completely routed and repulsed with great slaughter.* The conquerors 
were so close upon the heels of the conquered in the pursuit, that they at 
once obtained possession of the gates of the town. Zakaria Khan, on re- 
turning to the citadel, put it in a state of defence, mounting cannons on 
the ramparts and strengthening his position by all available means. The 
king of Persia crossed the Ravi on the fourth day, and pitched his tents in 
the Shalamar gardens. 

The viceroy of Lahore, Azuddaula Nawab Zakaria Khan, surnamed 
Khan Bahddur, sent an officer of rank to implore the clemency of the Shah, 
pony the completest submission. On the part of his Persian Majesty, 

ifayat Khan, an amir of his Court, was commissioned to settle the terms. 
On the 12th of Shawal, the viceroy was met by Wazir Abdul Baki, and by 
him conducted into the presence of the Shah. His majesty received the 
viceroy with great courtesy and consideration, and presented him with a 
chapkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. On the 14th, the 
viceroy having been again introduced to the Shah at the royal camp in the 
gardens of Shalamar, he, according to the terms settled, laid before the throne 
of the conqueror twenty lakhs of rupees, a portion of which had been taken 
from the State coffers, and the remainder raised by contributions from the 
wealthiest inhabitants, and a Jarge number of elephants. The present was 
graciously accepted by the Persian monarch, and Lahore was thus saved 
from the horrors of a massacre and spoliation. Zakaria Khan, having been 
confirmed 'in his government of Lahore, departed in all honour. The Shah 
took into his service Hayatullah Khan, the second brother of Azuddaula, 
and appointed him to the command of five hundred horse. Fakhr-ud-doula 


* According to Anand Rém, Mukhlia, author of the ‘‘ Tazkara,” the fighting was renewed 
the next day, and “ the plain was strewed with the slain.” Anand Rdém was an eye-witness of 
much that passed during Nédir Shah’s stay in India, and suffered from: his exactions. Five 
lakhs of rupees were extorted from him, : 
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Amin-ud-din Khan was at the same time appointed subadar of Kashmir, 
and sent thither with a considerable number of troops. Having thus settled 
the affairs of the Panjdb, the monarch quitted Lahore for Delhi on 29th 
December. He struck a gold coin at Léhore on the obverse of which 
was the inscription wlbl.Jt 994 “Nadir, the Sultan,” and on the re- 
verse dhhe 6] ole (161 d9od eAbLi}}y we: “Struck at the capital of 


Lahore, 1151, May God preserve his reign!” On the bank of the Bids, the 
tyrant ordered one thousand and seven State prisoners, whom he had kept in 
close confinement during his journey from Peshawar to Lahore, to be inhu- 
manly put to death. The order was promptly executed. 

Nadir Shah continued his march towards Delhi, and on 14th February 
reached the plains of Karnél. The emperor of Delhi at the head of his 
troops, had reached the town two days previously, and was joined by Bur- 
han-ul-Mulk, Saddat Khan, the viceroy of Oudh, Khan-i-Dourdn Khan, 
the commander-in-chief, Asif J&h Niz&m-ul-mulk, the viceroy of the Dekkan, 
and Kamr-ud-din Khan, the ground wazir. The Moghal and the Persian 
armies were divided by the canal of Ali Marddn Khan, and the former had 
thrown up intrenchments, and redoubts mounted with 500 pieces of artillery. 
The Indian army consisted of 150,000 horse, exclusive of irregular cavalry, 
and was divided into three divisions which extended to an amazing length. 
The Indians also brought with them a great many elephants, as a bombastic 
show to overcome the Persian invader, forgetful of the fact that these huge 
animals, and the enormous pieces of ordnance, would impede them in their 
movements. The Persian soldiers, though far inferior in numbers, were 
trained to arms and thoroughly disciplined, being well accustomed to endure 
severe hardship under the stern training of their leader. Saddat elected to 
riskan engagement in the field with the veteran armies of the Persian king, who 
remained on the defensive. The folly of taking the offensive against an 
invading army is obvious. The effeminate Indian army soon proved itself 
quite unable to cope with the valour of the hardy Turkomdns, and Saddat 
was the first to give way, aftcr a scene of havoc and confusion, which lasted 
for five hours, He was joined in the battle by the Khén-i-Dourdén, who main- 
tained his ground with great firmness and resolution. The Indians at last 
gave way. Saddat was taken prisoner by the Persians, and Dourdan, who was 
wounded in the action, was taken to his camp, where he died. A fresh 
attack was made on the Persians by Muzaffar, the gallant brother of Dourdan, 
under whom were Ali, his son, Raja Gagar Mal, and several officers of rank. 
Muzaffar held his ground firmly, and a desperate fight took place, resulting 
in the slaughter of ten thousand Indian troops. After this disastrous 
conflict, the remainder of the Indians retired to their intrenchments. In 
this battle ten Indian princes of eminent rank, with one hundred nobles 
and officers of distinction, and thirty thousand soldiers, were slain on the field. 

The victor now took possession of all the strong posts round the camp of 
the Delhi emperor, which he subjected to a strong blockade, thus cutting 
off all his supplies. 

The third day after the defeat and rout of the Moghal armies, Muhammad 
Shah resolved upon resigning his crown to secure the clemency of the 
conqueror. Having, therefore, previously acquainted Nadir Shah with his 
intention, he set out on the morning of the twentienth for the Persian 
camp on his travelling throne, attended by the vicerov of the Dekkan, the 
grand wazir and other nobles, and a small retinue. The king of Persia, 
hearing of the approach ofe the Delhi emperor, sent hisson Nasrulla Mirza to 
conduct His Majesty tohis camp. The prince met the emperor at the limits 
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of the camp. Muhammad Shah alighted from his travelling throne, embraced 
the prince and seated him by his side. When the party reached the royal tent, 
Nadir Shah received the emperor at the door. Both their majesties embraced 
each other, and, holding one another by the hand, they entered the audience 
tent, where they sat down toyether on the same masnad. .A repast was 
prepared, and a waiter having first offered coffee to Nadir Shah, the latter, 
with his own hands, courteously offered it to Muhammad Shah, saying: “Since 
your majesty has done me the honour of coming here, we are brothers, and 
may you remain happy in the empire of Hindostdn.” The remains of the 
repast were given to Umdat-ul-Mulk, Amir Khan Bahadur, Mutamidud 
Doula, Muhammad Ishak Khan Bahddur, Bihréz Khan and other nobles who 
had accompanied Muhammad Shah. The conference lasted for several 
hours, and nothing which courtesy and friendship required, was omitted by 
Nadir Shah. He expressed his regret at the action of the Delhi empcror 
in allowing the chauth to the Mahrattas, and permitting foreigners to invade 
his dominions. On this latter point the Delhi emperor remarked to his vic- 
torious companion: “If I had not been dilatory in complying with your 
majesty’s request, I could not have secured the pleasure of secing your 
majesty to-day.” This facetious remark of the Delhi monarch elicited a smile 
from the stern Nadir. 

The Delhi emperor was treated as a guest in the Persian camp, and 
received every mark of respect. After retiring to another tent, Nddir Shah 
had a long consultation with his wazir as to the future policy to be adopted. 
He then returned to the royal tent, and made it formally known to 
Muhammad Shah, that, as the imperial house of Tymur had given no cause 
of offence to the Persian empire, it was far from ‘his wishes to make Jndia a 
part of his kingdom, provided the Indian emperor would pay him an indem- 
nity for the war. To this Muhammad Shah agreed, as also to Nadir’s troops 
remaining in the capital to recover from the fatigues of the campaign, until 
such time as the money should be paid. 

The emperor was permitted to send for his harem, and, with all his 
family members and Omerahs, remained in honourable confinement, being 
constantly guarded by Persian horsfmen. ‘The Indian army was left without 
officers, and the Persians seized upon the ordnance, the military chest, the 
jewel office, the wardrobe and the armoury. The keys of all the establish-_ 
ments in the fort of Delhi were politely demanded by the Shah, and quietly 
made over by the emperor, being sent through Thamasp Khan to Latfullah 
Khan, the Delhi Killadar, or commandant of the fort. The officers of the 
Persian king thus put themselves in possession of the fort and of all within it. 

The two kings then marched towards Delhi. The emperor was con- 
ducted by a rear guard of ten thousand Persian horsemen. His army was 
divided into two irregular columns and marched on both flanks of the 
Persians. Arrived at Delhi, N&dir Shah encamped in the luxuriant gardens 
of Shaldmdér. Muhammad Shah obtained leave to enter the city in order to 
prepare his palace for the reception of the victor ; and, on the following day, 
Nadir made his victorious entry into the city at the head of 12,000 horse. 

He distributed his army over all the quarters of the town and the fort, 
placing the gates of the city and the citadel under guards of his own men. 
He gave orders that his troops should not in any way interfere with, or molest, 
any of the emperor’s subjects under pain of being deprived of their ears. 

Mubammad conducted his vanquisher to a magnificent apartment in 
the royal palace, which was profusely decorated for the occasion. Nadir 
Shah demanded twenty-five karors of rupees es the war indemnity. Mu- 
hammad opened the imperial treasury and stripped it of its most valuable 
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jewels and curiosities, that had been accumulated for ages, and brought 
them as presents to the conqueror. He laid, at the feet of the conqueror, vast 
heaps of gold and silver in coin and ingots, valuable vases set with diamonds, 
rubies and other precious gems, with a great variety of sumptuous furniture, 
diadems and thrones, including the famous peacock throne, inlaid with pearls 
and precious stones, which had been constructed by Shah Jahdn at a cost of 
six millions and a half sterling, according to the valuation put on it by Ta- 
vernier, The Omerahs and grandees of the court followed the example of 
their emperor, and presented the conqueror with gifts valued at millions of 
rupees. Nddir now, being master of vast treasures, paid his army their 
arrears, These payments, according to Jones Hanway, were made in his 
own coin, which was struck upon this occasion." ; 

The Id festival came on at this time, and the khutba was read in the grand 
mosque of Delhi in the name of the Persian King, Nddir Shah. The king 
treated the subjects of the Delhi emperor with moderation, and adopted 
measures to protect the inhabitants from outrage, the strictest discipline 
being observed. 

_* All went on smoothly, until an unfortunate circumstance occurred in the 
city which compelled Nddir Shah to taint his victory with those horrid 
deeds of bloodshed and spoliation which to this day have associated his 
name with ideas of terror and dread. The day following the Id, a great tumult 


- arose among the mob in the streets, owing to a Persian soldier forcibly seizing 


some pigeons that were exposed for sale in the market. The man to whom 
the pigeons belonged gave out, in a fit of frenzy, that Nadir Shah had order- 
ed a general pillage. This, was sufficient to inflame the infatuated mob, who 
had borne the intrusion ofthe strangers with gloomy discontent. Maddened 
with rage, they rushed upon the Persians, who were in various parts of the 
city, guarding different quarters, and killed many of their number. To add to 
this, some of the inhabitants having raised acry, to the effect that Nadir 
Shah was dead, the suppressed fury of the populace burst forth. The report 
spread like lightning over the town. A great tumult arose, and the inhabi- 
tants fell upon the Persians, and cut to pjeces all they could find. The night 
was dark ; the mob broke into the royal stables and put to death the keepers 
of the elephants. Three thousand Persians were killed in the city, the rest 
retiring into the citadel. About midnight the officers of Nadir Shah repre- 
sented the state of affairs to his majesty. The Shah, annoyed at being 
roused, said angrily: “ My men maliciously accuse the people and wish me 
to slaughter them and to give the signal for plunder.” On the matter be- 
ing again urged, he ordered his men to act wholly on the defensive during 
the remainder of the night. At daybreak, Nddir Shah rode forth from the 
palace and appeared in the Chandni Chauk Street, hoping that his presence 
would overawe the people and put a stop to their fanaticism. The first ob- 
jects that met his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen 
who had been killed in the night by the mob. He sent a strong party to 
suppress disorder; but the mob, instead of being appeased, became bold and 
insolent, and began to discharge arrows and firearms at the Persians. Nddir 
Shah repaired to the mosque of Raushan-ud-doula (then recently built) and 
there summoned into his presence Nizam-ul-mulk, Sarbuland Khan and the 
grand wazir, Kamr-ud-din Khan, and threatened to put them to immediate 
death, charging them with having fomented the sedition. The Omerahs 
immediately swore on the Quran that they were innocent, and they 
were pardoned. But now came the fatal hour which brought utter 





* History of Nddir Shah. 
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ruin on the magnificent city that had so long been the mistress of 
India and the pride of the East. At daybreak, a person from the 
neighbouring terrace designedly fired upon the king of Persia. The 
shot, missing him, killed one of his immediate attendants, who fell dead 
before his eyes. The fierce spirit of the Shah was now roused to the 
utmost fury, and unsheathing his sword he ordered a general massacre of 
the inhabitants of the unfortunate town. The tumult had by this time 
subsided, but the orders of Nadir Shah were executed with such rigour that 
till midday the streets of Delhi ran with blood. Guns were ordered out 
and the streets swept with grape. The incensed Persians destréyed all 
before them, demolishing every building they came to, and levelling to the 
ground the loftiest and most spacious edifices of the metropolis of the Indian 
empire. Inthe midst of this horrible work of death and destruction, the 
bloodthirsty Nadir sat in gloomy solitude in the little mosque of Raushan- 
ud-doula, gloating with vengeance on the work of devastation going on 
before his eyes. The bloody scene extended from Sarafa Ardui, in front 
of the fort, to Idgdh, which is three kos distant, and from Chitli Kabar as 
far as the tobacco market and Pul Mithar.* The whole of the Dariba 
Bazaar ran red with the blood of bankers and merchants. Neither sex nor 
age was spared. Before two o'clock in the afternoon, it is computed, be- 
tween 120,000 and 150,000 were slaughtered, though not a third part of the 
population were visited by the sword of the avengers. So great was their 
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before them like sheep to be slaughtered, and one Persian soldier is said to 
have butchered a whole family of ten, men, women and children, without 
encountering any opposition whatever. Thousands of Hindus burnt them- 
selves alive with their wives and daughters, while thousands more threw them- 
selves into wells. The work of destruction was carried on in the most diabo- 
lical spirit. The Chandni Chauk, the fruit market, the Dariba Bazaar and 
the buildings around the Jama Masjid were sct on fire and reduced to ashes. 
The flames of the burning houses reached the skics, and the crackling of 
the falling edifices deafened the ears and filled the streets with debris. 
The streets were strewn with corpses, which lay about as thickly as leaves 
after a storm. While this dreadful scene was going on, the destroyer, as 
before mentioned, sat calmly in the masjid. His countenance was fierce 
and terrible, his eyes glared with fury, and none but the slave attending 
on his royal person durst approach him. At length the wretched emperor, 
attended by his nobles, forced his way into the presence of the Shah. He 
stood, like a statue, in the attitude of a suppliant, with downcast eyes and 
tears streaming down his cheeks. The nobles, who ventured to approach 
nearer, bowed down their foreheads to the ground. Nadir Shah asked them 
sternly what they wanted. “Spare the city,’ was the unanimous cry.+ Nddir 
Shah granted the request, and, sheathing his sword, ordered an immediate 
cessation of the massacre. His words were no sooner uttered than they 
were obeyed; the massacre ceased and every sword was sheathed. The 
Persian heralds proclaimed peace throughout the city. Nddir Shah then 
returned to the citadel, where, under his orders, several of the Omerahs, who 





* So called from the shops of confectioners there. 


+ The implorers of meroy, addressing the tyrant Nadir Shah, said metaphorically, trembling 
and frightened ;— 
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were suspected of being accomplices iv the late treason, were beheaded. 
The tyrant’s thirst for blood was, however, not yet satiated. On some 
trivial excuse he put to the sword six thousand of the inhabitants of Moghal- 
ptira, while thousands were slain in the villages adjoining Delhi. In the 
royal market, where the tumult had first arisen, he had the noses and ears 
of seven hundred persons, who were indiscriminately seized, cut off. 

Nadir Shah, satiated with the carnage, now proceeded to take possession 
of all the moveable treasures in the town, by this time to a great extent 
in ruins. He seized upon the regalia of the Moghal emperor and the 
public treasure, in which were found concealed jewels, specie and rich 
robes, the accumulation of ages, which the Moghal emperors had been 
most diligent in procuring by every means in their power, many of the 
articles being of unrivalled beanty. These, together with elephants, 
horses and everything valuable belonging to the royal house of Tymir 
were seized. The victors then plundered the nobles and wealthy citizens, 
and by threats, torture and every severity, compelled them to produce their 
hidden treasures and valuables. Contributions were then levied upon the 
citizens. The gates of the city were closed, and the citizens tortured with 
a view to making them disgorge their wealth. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants died of this treatment, while many, to avoid suffering, shame 
and poverty, destroyed themselves. Sleep and rest forsook the people, 
lamentations proceeded from every house having inmates, and death was 
sought rather than avoided. . 

Large contributions were also Jevied on the governors of provinces, and 
the total wealth carried away by Nadir is described by historians as being 
between eight and thirty karors (£8,000,000 and £30,000,000) of money, 
exclusive of jewels, rich stuffs and other valuable property, among which 
was included the famous Kohinidir diamond, now forming part of the 
British regalia. He also carried away a large number of elephants, horses, 
camels and valuable furniture, and the most skilful workmen and artisans, 
numbering several hundreds.* He marricd his son, Nasrullah, to the 
daughter of Aziz-ud-din, the son of Kam Baksh, and a grandson of Aurang- 
zeb. The Shah himself felt a violent degire to make the beautiful daughter 
of Muzaffar, the brother of Khan Douran, his queen, but he was prevented 
from carrying out his wishes by one of his wives, who possessed the art of 
controlling his temper, which the rest of the world so much dreaded, The 
week following the marriage of Nasrullah was spent in public entertain- 
ments, banquets, shows, pageants and other amusements, among which 
were the combats of wild beasts. Nadir then amply rewarded his troops 
for their hard and faithful services, and every private soldier got a largess 
of above twelve pounds. 

The last act of Nadir was to convene an assembly of all the Omerahs 
and chiefs of State, in which he replaced the imperial diadem on the head 
of Muhammad Shah with his own hands, and helped him to ascend the throne 
of his ancestors. A treaty was drawn up ceding all the territories north- 
west of the Indus, together with Sindh and Tatta, to the king of Persia. The 
Shah then spoke at length to the Moghal Emperor about his future policy, 
and enjoined on his Omerahs the necessity of obedience to their sovereign and 
a, regard for his welfare. After these transactions the king left Delhi, on his 


“Fraser gives a long list of the wealth carried away by Nadir Shah from India. He is 
stated to have carried away jewels from the emperor and the Omerahs, treasure, goods and assets 
of the value of seventy karors ; his officers and soldiers carried away ten karors, and he spent 
twenty karors more on the maintenance of his army in India, giving them arrears of pay and a 
gratuity. He carried away 1,000 elephants, 7,000 horses, 10,000 camels, 100 eunuchs, 130 
writers, 200 smiths, 300 masons, 100 stone-cutters, and 200 carpenters. 
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way back tohiscountry. The Mullah Bdeht, standing at the door of his royal 
master’s residence, in a loud voice, made the following proclamation :— 
“ Soldiers! the King of Kings, the Lord of Benevolence, our Master, the Pro- 
tector of the world, conquered the country of Hindostén and has restored it. 
To-morrow our victorious banners move to Irdk. Be you prepared!” Before 
leaving the metropolis, the Shah ordered Haji Shidi Fouldd Khan, the kotwal, 
or superintendent of police, to see that none of the Persians remained 
behind on any account whatever. Delhi had suffered the fate of Nineveh 
and Babylon at the hands of Nddir Shah, though her residents were not 
carried away as slaves. It took them some time to awake from their 
lethargy and resume business. 

As the time of his departure from Delhi approached, Nadir Shah sent his 
minister, Nawab Abdul Baki Khan, with Haydtullah Khan, son of Azaddaula, 
Nawab Zakaria Khan, to Lahore, with orders directing the latter to collect and 
remit to the Persian treasury a contribution of one karor of rupees, The 
messenger met the Nawab in the Shaldmar gardens, and was honourably re- 
ceived. Zakaria Khan, on his return to the city, called a mecting of all the 
principal residents, merchants, bankers, and wealthy people, and explained 
to them that the Shah wanted to save Lahore from ruin. The amount of 
one karor of rupees was collected, and the messenger, with this money, depart- 
ed and joined the main army of the Shah, now on its march.* 

As the whole country along the Lihore road had been desolated by the 
Persian army on its march to Delhi, Nadir Shah resolved to take the route 
by Sidlkot. On 9th Rabiulawwal (May 1739, a.p.), his camp reached 
Kaldwal on the banks of the Chintb. A heavy fall of rain, the preceding 
night, had carried away the bridge-of-boats, but another small bridge was 
constructed, by means of iron cables, at a narrower part, close to the village 
of Akhnar. On the 14th, the Persian camp at Naliwal broke up, and began 
crossing the river at Akhnur. Only a portion of the army had effected its 
passage when, by the force of the current, the bridge was swept away, and 
two thousand Kazil Bdéshis were hurled into a watery grave. The Shah, 
mounting on Mahw Sundar, the powerful elephant that had been bestowed 
on Zakaria Khan, made a search, for a ford, but, none being found, it 
was resolved that the army should be ferricd over in boats. The whole 
army and the baggage having landed on the opposite bank, Zakaria Khan, 
who had accompanied the royal camp, was permitted to depart. he dis- 
tricts of Gujrat, Sidlkot, Pasrir, and some districts forming the zemindari 
of Khuddyar Khan Abbasi, of Multdn, were put in charge of Zakaria Khan, 
on condition of his paying twenty lakhs of rupees per annum, as revenue, 
into the Persian treasury. At the Chinab the Shah ordered Abul Husein 
Beg, the Yakah Bashi, to place trustworthy persons at the ferry to examine 
all persons before they crossed the river, and to seize all valuables which 
might be discovered on them, and send them to the royal treasury. On the 
publication of this order, many soldiers, of their own accord, presented what 
jewels they possessed and were handsomely rewarded by the king. Others, 
who had concealed their booty in packs and in the saddles of their horses, 
mules and camels, were compelled to deliver them up. Some had buried their 
treasures in the ground, hoping to dig them up again, but they remained in 
the bowels of the earth, as not a soul was allowed to recross the river. 
Others, out of rage, threw what they had intothe river. All the Hindostdni 
prisoners in the Shah’s camp were now released, and made over to Zakaria 
Khan, to be sent back to their respective homes, 
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In spite of the heavy rain ‘which fell almost incessantly, the Shah, by 
a succession of rapid marches, reached the banks of the Jhelum. In the midst 
of the swollen river a camel, laden with gold plates, slipped and fell off the 
bridge-of-boats with its load, and was drowned. Here the Persian Shah 
sent back Muhammad Shah’s artillery, and made the gunners a present of 
the gold plates that-had sunk in the river. The men tried their best to re- 
cover the lost property, but only wasted their time and energies, as nothing 
was found except a brass basin and an ewer. Marching along the borders 
of Rdwalpindi, the king passed Hasan Abdal, and, after subduing the 
Afgharis of Eusafzai, proceeded by quick marches to Jalldlabad, and arrived 
at Kabul on 20th November, 1739, a.p. The same year, he marched his — 
army into Sindh, which he subdued, reducing Khudaydr Khan, the governor, 
to great straits, At Sindh he summoned Naw&b Zakaria Khan, the gover- 
nor of Léhore, to help him in conducting the campaign against the Bildchis. 
He celebrated the festival of the New Year at Larkanah in Sindh, with great 
pomp and splendour, and bestowed considerable presents on his army. To 
the officers of the first rank he gave five hundred mohurs each, to others 
from one to three hundred mohurs. and to every private soldier two mohurs.* 
After these transactions, Zakaria Khan was sent back to Lahore, and Nadir 
Shah, at the head of his troops, proceeded to Kandahar. 

After his departure from Sindh, Nadir waged war against Tartary, 
which he completely subdued, and successfully fought against several other 
eastern countries. He had taken witb him a band of musicians and dancers 
from Delhi, in order to instruct the people of his own country in Indian 
music, which he much admired. He was bountiful in his rewards, and had it 
proclaimed through all the provinces of Persia that his subjects were ex- 
empted from the payment of taxes of all kinds for a period of three years. 
He made a grand display at Herat of the curiosities he had brought from 
Hindostan, and several days were spent in pageants, shows and entertain- 
ments. He wasso pleased with the peacock throne of Shah Jahdn, that he 
ordered his jewellers to make another after the same pattern, and of like 
splendour, together with a pavilion equally rich and magnificent. He called 
this the Tukhti Nadivi, or “ Throne of ,Nddir,” and placed it in his Dfwdén- 
khana, or public hall, at Herat, with the peacock throne brought from Delhi, 
and various beautiful and costly thrones of other monarchs subdued by him. 
His wealth of jewels enabled him to make arms of every description, richly 
inlaid with precious stones, as well as harness, chairs and ‘other articles 
ornamented with jewels. By his express orders his Moabir Bdshz (quarter- 
master-general) had a large tent prepared by the best workmen that could 
be procured. It was lined with green satin, but the jewels with which it 
was decorated did not appear to advantage, and by the king’s orders it was 
taken to pieces and a new one made, the top of which, for convenience of 
transport, was separated from the sides. The new tent was displayed to his 
majesty on his return from the Turan expedition. The outside was covered 
with fine scarlet ; the linings were of violet-coloured satins, on which were 
representations of birds and beasts, trees and flowers, the whole made of 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, amethysts and other precious stones, the tent-poles 
being decorated in like manner. On either side of the tent was a screen 
on which were the figures of two mu othe in precious stones. The tent- 
pegs were of massive gold, and the whole tent, with its walls and poles, 
formed the burdens of seven elephants, This magnificent specimen of 


oriental grandeur was displayed at all festivals in the Diwankhana at 





ae oregano 


* The mohur was a Hindost&ai coin worth Rs. 24.—Memoirs of Khwdja Abdul Karim. 
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Her&t,-during the remainder of Nadir Shah’s life." His taste for splendour 
induced him to have these elegant articles finished in the highest perfec- 
tion of art, which exhibited at one view the richest and the finest pearls 
and precious stones, that were once the pride of the Great Moghal. 
Nadir Shah extended the empire of Persia as far as the Oxus on the 
north.and the Indus on the south. He had conquered province after 
province and subdued many warlike nations. He was now old, and wished 
for rest by placing the diadem on the head of his son, Nasrullah, as soon as 
the completion of his military projects should enable him to resign it He 
*fixed upon the castle of Keldt as the place of his retreat, and furnished it, | Nédir fixes on Kelét 
with a sumptuous palace, elegant baths, aqueducts and spacious houses for retreat. 
his grandees and Omerahs. As he advanced in years, he lost all power of 
_ mind, which became distracted and weak. Once he entered into a religious — His mind distrnoted. 
controversy with the mullahs of Bagdad, and spent many idle days in reli- He puts out the oyes 
gious disputes, a strange circumstance in one of his active nature. At an- % **" 
other time, in a fit of rage, he had his son Raza Kuli’s eyes torn out. He 
repented his hasty passion; and remorse, anguish and despair followed, and 
produced a disorder of the mind. His madness EE | and, with it, his 
tyranny. Allavi Khan, the royal physician, in prescribing medicine for him, And becomes n 
had the courage also to administer wholesome advice. The Adkim Bashi “sm 
also corrected the impetuosity of his temper for the benefit of mankind. 
By this skilful treatment, his disposition so far improved, that for a fortnight 
he did not think of ordering anybody to be deprived of his sight or life. But, 
on the departure of Allavi Khan, his morbid humours again got the upper 
hand, and he returned to his old courses. For the most trifling offences, he 
would order people to be deprived of their eyes and others of life. The go- Revolt of provinces, 
vernor of Fars revolted, and his example was followed by the governors of 
some other provinces. This drove Nddir Shah to a degree of fury which can 
scarcely be conceived ; he put to death a great number of his governors and 
Omerahs on the slightest suspicion ; not satisfied with taking the lives of the 
leaders of the rebellion, he depopulated whole cities, and a great number of 
his subjects sought refuge in mountains and deserts to avoid torture and 
death. He had further resolved to cause a general massacre of his Persian 
troops at the hands of the Afghans and the Uzbeks, in whom he reposed the 
most implicit confidence. But the tyrant’s own end was now near. The 
very night preceding the morning on which he had determined to put his 
bloody scheme into execution, he was himself murdered. A plan was 
formed by his nephew, Ali Kuli Khan, who aspired to the throne, and — Conspiracy to putan 
coveted the vast treasures of his uncle, to put an end to his life. Nddir S''?' Tints ite 
Shah was then encamped at Fathdbad, in the neighbourhood of Mashhad, 
with the view of cafrying out his schemes. Fatigued with a long march, 
he had retired early to his tent, and slept quietly till midnight of the 8th 
June, 1747. At the instigation of his nephew, Muhammad Kuli Khan, 
Ardemi, a relation of the Shah, and Khushki Bdshi (commanding officer 
of the body-guard), with seventy of the khusheks, or guards, had bound 
themselves by an oath to assassinate Nddir Shah that very night. When 
the appointed hour came, fifty seven of their number were seized with a 
panic, and refused to join in the execution of the plot. The other thirteen, 
however, tore down the Sera parda,f and entered the harem. The eunuch 
on guard resisted them, but he was cut down. The assassins at first in- 


Per cetetie. sirnatetde «hey 





ame: 


 _' ®Gladwin’s ‘Memoirs of Khwdja Abdul Karim. The author informs us that, after the 
_ death of Nadir Shah, hia nephew, Adil Shah, and his grandson, Shah Rukh, took the tent to 
nieces and dissipated the materials. ee 


°° * The curtain or veil of a tent. 
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voluntarily drew: back, on hearing the old king’s challenging voice; at-which: 
the fiercest of men trembled ; but they soon regained courage, and one of | 
the assassins aimed a blow at the king with a sabre. The kiug fell, and, on _ 


his endeavouring: to raise himself, the conspirators rushed on him, and, — 


repeating their blows, destroyed a life which had been devoted.to destroying 
the lives of others. Thus fell, at the age of sixty years, Nédir Shah, the, 
terror of Asia, the pride and deliverer of his country, the restorer of its. 
freedom, and the conqueror of India, who, from an humble station in life, . 
raised himself to a dignity which few monarchs have attained by birth. 7 
At daybreak, the Omerahs found the body of Nadir Shah lying headless:. 
on the ground. The ladies of the harem had: been previously sent off to, 
Keldt, with their effects, under charge of Nasrullah Mirza, An old. woman’ 
who remained behind, was seen bewailing over the head ef her royal master, 
which lay at a distance from the trunk. Nine days after the assassination, 
Ali Kuli Khan ordered the body to be removed to Mashhad, where it. was. 
buried in the mausoleum. which Nadir Shah had prepared for-himself.* 





* Having traced this great Asiatic conqueror to his last resting-place, we give below. 
extracts from an interesting paper written on the personal description and character of that. 
sovereign by an English gentleman t who knew Nd&dir Shah personally and was his com- 
panion for years in his exploits. | : : 

“* Nadir Shah is about fifty-five years old, upwards of six feet high, well-proportioned, of 
a very robust make and constitution, his complexion sanguine, and inclining to be fat, but 
the fatigue he undergoes prevents it; he has fine large black eyes and eye-brows ; and, in short, 
is one of the most comely men I ever beheld. The injury the sun and weather have done-to his’ 
complexion only gives him a more manly aspect. His voice is so uncommonly loud and strong, , 
that frequently, and without straining it, he gives orders to his people at_ above a hundred : 

ards distance. He drinks wine with moderation, but is extremely addicted to women, : 
in which he affects great variety, and yet never neglects his business on their account ; 
his hours of recreation among the ladies are but few, seldom entering their aperenens 
before eleven or twelve at night, and is up and in public by five. in. the pera is diet is. 
is simple, chiefly pil/ao and plain dishes; and, if public affairs require his attendance, he neg- 
lects his meals and satisties his hunger with a few parched peas (of which he always carries: 
some in his pockets) and a draught of water. In the camp or in the city, he is almost con- 
stantly in public, and, if not, he may be sent to, or spoken with, by any person. He musters,. 
pays, and clothes his army himself, and will not suffer any perquisites to be taken from the 
soldiers by his officers on any pretence whatever. He has monthly accounts transmitted to 
him of the state of affairs in all parts of his dominions, and holds a correspondence with his 
several private spies in every place; besides, in every province and city there is a person 
called Jfam Kalam appointed to inspect the governor’s actions and keep a register of them. No. 
affair of any consequence can be transacted, but in the presence of that officer who, besides the. 
accounts the governor is obliged to send monthly, transmits his journal by a separate convey- 
ance whenever he thinks proper, without permitting the governor to peruse it; he has no. 
settled salary or gratuity for his trouble, but is rewarded or punished just as Nadir Shah finds 
he deserves. This extraordinary caution, in a great measure, prevents the governor’s oppress-. 
ing the people or entering into conspiracies or rebellions against him. He is extremely gener--: 
ous, particularly to his soldiers, and bountifully rewards all in his service who behave well. 
He is at the same time very severe and strict in his discipline, punishing with death those 


_who commit a great offence; and with the loss of their ears those whose transgressions are of: 


wv slighter nature; he never pardons the guilty of what rank soever, and is highly displeased, 
if, after he has thoroughly exanined the affair, any person presumes to intercede in their 
behalf, before which they may give their sentiments with freedom. . eel ae 
_ When on a march, or in the field, he contents himself with eating, drinking and sleeping 
like a common soldicr, and enures all his officers to the same severe discipline. He is of so 
hardy a constitution that he has been often known, of a frosty night, to repose upon the 
ground in the open air, wrapped up in his cloak, with only a saddle for his pillow, especially 
When upon an extraordinary enterprise which required expedition, he has been obliged to: 
outmarch his baggage, by which means he has fallen upon the enemy when they least expected: 
him. He is never happy but when in the field, and laments the time when he is obliged to stay 
in a city to refresh his moore: in which (as in all things else) he uses the utmost despatch. 
His-ineals are over in less than half an hour, after which he returns to business, so that the 
servants, who attend him standing, are changed three or four times a day. He never indulges 
himself in any kind of pleasure.in the day time,gput constantly at sunset retires to a private 
apartment where, unbending himself at once from business, he sups with three er four favorites 
and drinks a quart, or, at most, three pints, of wine, behaving all the time in the freest 
and most facetious manner. In his private conversation no person is allowed to mention any- 
thing relating to public business; nor, at other times, must hey presume upon his 
intimacy to behave with more familiarity than their equals. Two of his evening compauions 


¢ According to F asen, this gentleman resided for years in Persia, spoke the language, and head been frequently in 
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..... THE REIGN OF MUHAMMAD SHAH. | 
(PERIOD FOLLOWING THE INVASION OF N Apr SHAR.) 
_ FORMATION OF THE SIKHS INTO CONFEDERACIES. 
_. T’a8 commotions which followed the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the 
confusion: into which the province of Lahore was thrown, were favourable to 
the Sikhs, who, impoverished by long extortion, took again to rapine and 
plunder. They fell upon the peaceful inhabitants of the Panjib and plun- 
dered them. of what property they were carrying to the hills to save them- 
selves from the rapacity of the Persian conqueror. They infested the whole 
country between the Ravi aud the Bids, as well as the Manjha jungles, 
harassed the routes of communication, and, moving about in small armed 
parties, began to plunder villages, At first they established secret associa- 
tions and contented themselves with petty acts of depredation, but the 
impunity which attended these initial forays now encouraged them openly 
to resort to the holy tank of Amritsar, where they held councils among 





themselves. Their number daily increased, those who had retired to hill 


fastnesses returning, and others joining their standard in multitudes for the 
sake of rapine and plunder, which were considered lawful. Sikh horsemen 
were seen riding at full gallop towards their favourite shrinc at Amritsar, the 
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happening to transgress on that point, by taking the liberty to advise him in public, he imme- 
diately ordered them to be strangled, saying, ‘such fools were not tit to live, who could not 
distinguish between Nadir Shah and Nadir Kuli.’ He has been very kind to those who 
please him in private conversation, and behave with a becoming decency and deference in 
public, where they are taken no more notice of, nor have they any more influence over hin than 
others of the same rank. _. | 

His mother, who was living in the year 1737, (at the request of some who were attached 
to the royal family) intreated Nadir Shah, some time after he had seized a king, to restore him, 
not doubting but His Majesty would make him sufficient amends by creating him generalissimo 
for lifo. He asked her whether she really thought so? She told him she did. Upon which 
he smiled and said, ‘If I was an old woman, perhaps [ might be inclined to think so too,’ and 
desired her to give herself no trouble about state atfairs. | 

He was married to Shah Thamasp’s aunt, the youngest sister of Shah Sultan Muscin, by 
whom he had one daughter. He has several young children by his concubines, and two sons 
by a woman he married in his obscurity. gThe eldest Raza Kuli Mirza. is about twenty-five 
years of age. He was trained up from his childhood in the army, where from a subaltern he 
has been gradually advanced to the rank of a general and appointed Viceroy of Persia 
during his tather’s expedition to India, The second son Nasrallah Mirza, who is about twenty- 
one years of age, is nominal governor of Mashhad and the province of Khorasinu, having o 
person to direct and manage for him. 

His eldest son, when ranked _as a lieutenant, had only that pay to subsist on, and in all 
other stations had no more than his commission entitled him to. Mis fatner regarded him no 
more than he did the other officers, and permitted him to associate with them, giving him to 
know that if he was guilty of any crime or breach of duty, he should be punished with as great 
rigour as any of the rest. On his behaving well, he not only promoted him, but increased bis 
paternal affection for him. 

. .&mong Nadir Shah’s extraordinary faculties, his memory is not the least to be admired, 
there being few things of moment that he ever said or did, but what he remembers; and can 
readily call all the principal officers in his numerous army by their names. He knows most of 
the private men who have served under him at any time and can recollect when and for what 
he. punished or rewarded any of them. He dictates to one or two secretaries, and gives 
orders about other affairs at the same time with all the regularity and promnptness imaginable. 
a time of action, I am told, he is equally surprising, it being scarce credible how quick 
be is in discerning the odds on either side, and how active in succouring his troops. If any of 
his general officers give ground without being greatly overpowered, he rides up and kills fim 
with a battle axe (which he always carries in his hand) and then gives the command to the 
- pextin rank. In all the battles, skirmishes and sieges, he has heen engaged in (although he 
generally charges at the head of his troops), he never has received the least wound or scar, and 
_ yet several horses have been shot under him and bullets have grazed his armour.” 

_. Another eye-witness who saw him later, says about his ape and deecription: ‘‘ From the 
appearance of his countenance, the strength of his limbs, and the vigour of his faculties, he did 
not seem to be above fifty years age.” But on his death he must have peen about sixty, for the 
same authority says later on: “ His beard was alos white, and he used to have it dyed black 
regularly twice a week. Having lost all his double teeth, he selilom ate fool that required 
‘much. mastication, and when he did, he swallowed it without ehewing. His front teeth were all 
sound and firm in bis head.”—Afemoirs of Khinija Abdul Karin. e : 
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pilgrimage being no longer performed in secret or in disguise as before. The 
wealthiest of them purchased horses and mounted their followers, while the more — 
adventurous sought celebrity by daring exploits and aspired to military honours. 
-—-Rnguiry of Neate «= SS N&dir Shah, when he passed through the Panjab, on his return. from 
Seaveeeh em Delhi, asked the governor, Zakaria Khao, what sort of people the Sikhs 
were who had plundered the rear of his army, which was laden with spoils, 
and, from a contempt of enemies, travelled without any order. He said they: 
were a crowd of disorderly faqirs who visited the tank of Amritsar every: 
six months. Nddir asked where their abode was, to which the governor: 
replied: “Their houses are their saddles.” The conqueror smiled and said: 
“Surely they ought to be crushed and their country seized.” | a 
The Sikhs now presented an organized, martial appearance, and. built a. 
small fort at Daliwdl on the Révi. Their associations increased in number 
and strength, and their ravages were not now confined to the cpen country, 
but extended to the very neighbourhood of Lahore. : 


They build a fort of 
Daliwal 








yoo ee Shortly after the assassination of Nddir Shah, Nawdb Zakaria Khan, 
akaria Khan, governor ‘ ‘ ‘ a ; e@ ° ; 
of Lahore. the viceroy of Panjab, died at Lihore. The following is his genealogy :—~ 
Muhammad Amin Khan, | 
Itimad-ud-doula. 
Nawab Ahaul Samad Khan, Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan, © 
: Diler Jang. Itimad-ud-doula, Nasrat Jang. | 
' ° | | | 
- | Perret Nawab hanes Mir Muinul Mulk, i tlene ealoulic ) 
Zakaria Khan, Abdulla surnamed Mir Mann Khan-i-Khanén. = * 
Khan Bahadur. Khan. murried, Morad Begum. 
i | Amin-ud-din Khan, 
Yahya Khan. Haydtulla Khan, died a minor. 
surnamed Shah 
Nawaz Khan. 


Nawédb Zakaria Khan was for many years governor of La&hore. He was 

married to the daughter of his uncle, Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan. He had a 

high character for probity and uprightness, and his justice was proverbial. 

His great popularity He was popular with all classes of the community, and he liked the people 
te of Léhore, as he was Jiked by them. In those days the bigoted mullahs 
of L&hore were in the habit of provoking quarrels with the Hindys on 

religious subjects, and used to subject them to much annoyance. The Khan 

always tried to settle these disputes amicably, and never shewed undue 

A story of his justice favour to any particular. sect. In illustration of his justice, the following 
story is narrated by a contemporary historian of Lahore, who had opportu- 

nities of forming an opinion of his public career. A Hindu of Lahore had 

the misfortune to possess a beautiful wife. A Moghal residing in the same 

locality became enamoured of her, and tried to secure her affections, but the, 

modest woman remained loyal to her husband, and rejected the Moghal’s 

overtures with scorn. ‘The latter thereupon resolved to obtain by stratagem 

what he had failed to do by persuasion. He contrived that garments such 

as are worn by a Mahomedan bride should be secretly introduced into 

the woman’s apartments and, from their being found in them, on a search 

being institued at his instance, endeavoured to establish the fact of a secret. 

alliance with her. But his wiles were laid bare by the governor, who, in the 

disguise of a faqir, himself ascertained the actual state of affairs, and 

ordered the Moghal to be put todeath. Several other anecdotes of the 

justice of Nawdb Zakaria Khan are related by the people ot 
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-On-the death of Zakaria Khan, the subedéri of Léhore was conferred on 
. Mir Momin Khan, but, shortly after, Yahya Khan, the eldest son of Zakaria 


Khan, was appointed governor, through the interest of the wazir, Kamr-ud- 


din. Khan. | 


- 


The Sikh marauders had now grown s0 bold that they plundered the 


dhobts on their way to the Ravi, to wash clothes. An armed band of these 


‘ruffians proceeded to levy contributions at ,Emnabad, a town to the north of 


Lahore, and captured a large number of flocks and herds in its vicinity. 


Yahya Khan sent out a small detachment of troops, under Dewdy Jaspat 
Rai, to disperse the neha Se but the latter, falling upon the troops with 


fury, overpowered and repulsed them, killing the leader Dewan Jaspat Ral. 
The disastrous end of this expedition exasperated the viceroy, who now sent 
a large force against them under the command of Lakhpat Rai, the prime 
minister. The dewdn fully avenged his brother’s death by defeating the 
insurgents with great slaugther, and driving them to the north-eastern corner 
of the Panjéb. To complete his revenge, he brought with him a thousand 
Sikhs in irons to Léhore, and having compelled them to ride on donkeys 
‘barebacked, paraded them in the bazars of Léhore. They were then taken 
téthe nakhas khana or horse market, outside the Delhi Gate of the city, 
and there beheaded one after another, without mercy. The place has since 
been called by the Sikhs Shahddganj, or place of martyrdom, in commemo- 
ration of the event. The scene of the execution is marked by a samadh, 
or shrine, erected in honour of Bhdi Tard Singh, the chief martyr, and an 


old companion of Govind Singh, who, though offered a pardon on condition 


of his renouncing his faith and consenting to have his long hair cut, persis- 
a refused, and was thereupon behcaded,* 1746, A.D. ; 

he governor, Yahya Khan, now issued a proclamation for o general 
massacre of all Sikhs, wherever they could be found. Death was to be the 
punishment of all persons who invoked the name of Guru Govind, and a 
reward was offered for the heads of Sikhs. Thousands were put to death 
daily and their heads brought before the subaddr of L&hore for the reward. 
As usual with the votaries of the Guru on such occasions, many had their 


_ long hair cut short, and their flowin beards clipped, to avoid detection and 


consequent death, while others concealed themselves in the jungle or fled 


across the Sutlej, 
‘It was atout this time that the viceroyalty of Lahore was contested 


between Yahya Khan and his younger brother, Hayatulla Khan, on whom 


’ the title of Shahnawaz Khan had been conferred by Nadir Shah, in the expedi- 


tion against the Afghan Nar Muhammad Khan Leli. Shahnawdz Khan bore 
a high character for courage and talent, and his principal business in the Panjab 
since the invasion of Nadir Shah had been to quiet the districts and in- 
crease the revenue. He now refused to give his elder brother his share of the 
vast effects left by Zakaria Khan. Shahnaw4z Khan held the governorship 
of Multan and, at the head of a large number of troops, marched to 
Idhore and encamped in the neighbourhood of Shaldmér, where his 
father’s tomb now is. Negotiations were carried on through Dewdn 
Sdrat Singh. On the day of the Id festival, the brothers attended the 
Idgdh for divine service, When the service was over, an altercation ensued 
between the brothers, resulting in a rupture. Yahya Khan’s followers were 
slain, and he was himself taken prisoner by Shahnawéz, who, proceeding to 
Lahore, took possession of all his deccased father’s estates, and proclaimed 
himself viceroy, without waiting for the orders of the imperial government at 


* “The hair, the scalp and the skull,” said the old follower of Goyind, ‘‘have a mutual 
connection; the head is linked with life, and I am prepared t» yield it with pleasure.” 
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Delhi, which ‘was, indeed, too weak or indifferent to’ ixiterfore. “With* Yahya’ 
Khan all his officers of state were put in chains, including the old dewdo, 


Lakhpat Rai. bad ee eee eee ee 
. Shahnawdz Khan, on assuming the governorship of Léhore, erased from. _ 
his own seal the words sl& sexy 3 wl> (S905 “Devoted servant of 
Muhammad Shah,” and substituted in their stead the following verse :-~ " 
~“Q Lord, thou art witness éf my intentions; since my heart inclines. 
to good, bestow good upon me.” — a Oe ee 

The old seal in its border had the names of the emperor’s ancéstors 
commencing from Tymur; in the new seal, he caused the names of the 
twelve Imdms to be engraved, having relinquished the Sunni, and adopted 
the Shia, faith. The new governor conferred the office of prime minister on 
his dewan,* Koura Mal, whom he sent for from Multdén and put at the head 
of affairs. He left Adina Beg Khan,f the active governor of the Jalandar 
Dodb, who had risen during the time of his father, Khan Bahddur, and had _ 
administered that turbulent province with much vigour and ability, in 
charge of that tract of country. He settled the revenues of the country 
and extorted large sums of money from his father’s officers. The DeJhi 
wazir, Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan, used both threats and entreaties to induce 
Shahnawaz to liberate his brother, Yahya Khan, but withont avail. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Yahya Khan was enabled to effect his escape, through 
a contrivance of his aunt, assisted by other ladies of the seraglio. Yahya 
Khan, having been packed up in a hamper, was placed on a tray and covered 
over with cloth. The tray was carried out on the head of a page, as if 
containing victuals, and the Khan, having thus regained his liberty, repaired 
to Delhi, assisted by Ahmad Yar Khan, a powerful Pathan of Kasiir. 
Shahnaw4z Khan, when he discovered the trick, punished all the accomplices 
in the plot. As he vented his wrath upon his aunt, the old woman made 
the following sensible and affectionate remarks :—“ Had the circumstances 
been reversed, and you, the prisoner, instead of Yahya Khan, I should have 
exerted all my endeavours to have you sect at liberty, for the heart of a 
parent feels most affection for the child who is in adversity. I am uow in 
your power; dispose of me as you think proper.” These sagacious words, - 
prompted by goodness of heart, had the effect of magic on Shahnawaz, who 
pave the old lady no further trouble. Yahya Khan, presenting himself before 
the emperor at Delhi, laid his grievances before his majesty, through his uncle, 
Kamr-ud-din Khan. Fearful of the consequences of his own acts, and of the 
presence of his discontented brother at the capital, Shahnawéz Khan opened 
a secret correspondence with Ahmad Shah, Abdali, who had become master 
of Afghanistan after the assassination of Nadir Shah, in June 1747, 

Ahmad Khan, the son of Zaman Khan and grandson of Daulat Khan, 
belonged to the Saddozai sub-division of the Abdalis. The family originally 
resided at Multan, but Abdulla Khan, the son of Hayat Sultan, the ancestor 
of Ahmad, settled in the neighbourhood of Herat in 1129 Hijri, and was 


 —~*'Koura Mal was originally a corn chandler, and could hardly earn his bread, but he had 


now become possessed of immense riches, and had the privilege of using kettle-drums and 
flags. He was at this time governor of Multén.—Farhatin Nazirin of Muhammad Aslam. 
+ The name of Adina Beg Khan will frequently occur in these pages. He was the son of 
Channi, an Aidm of Sharakpur, Tahsil Lahore, He received his training in a Moghal family, 
and having remained at Bajwara in Hoshiarpur, for some time, emigrated early to Allahabdd, | 
where he began his career asa common soldier. ‘Che chief object of his study was the revenue, 
work, and his interest in the finances induced him to give up his military occupation anc 
return to the Panjab where he succeeded in obtaining the appointment of collector (onteexpond- 
n. 


ing, in th esent day, to the post of patw4ri) in the village of Kanak near Ludhianéi. The 
tact and audpmant whioh he displayed in the revenue work, soon obtained for him the gover- 
norship of Sulténpur under the viceroy of the Panjd4b, and he held this appointmeut at the 

time of Nadir Sh ‘a invasion.—Ahwdl-t-Adina Beg Kham, | 
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acknowledged as the head-of the Abdalis, who inhabit the- mountainous 
country near Herat. The Saddozais are held in religious veneration, and 
this fact, combined with the activity and personal. bravery which young 
Abdulla possessed, materially tended to his rise. His aspirations to sovercign 
power led to his imprisonment by Abbas Kuli Khan, Shamdlu, the Herat 
governor of Shah Husani. Safvi, king of Persia; but when the kazalbashis 
expelled Abbas from Herat, Abdulla found an opportunity of making his 
escape from confinement. Having. collected the people of his tribe, he 
defeated and imprisoned Jafar Khan, who had become governor -of Herat, 


and took ae of the whole tract of country known by that’ name. 
When Nadir Shah rose to power and subdued Herat, he found Zulfikar 
Khan, Abdali, and his-brother Ahmad Khan (afterwards Ahmad Shah) 
captives of the Ghilzais. Having liberated the brothers, he conferred upon 
them new honours, and sent them to Mazindaran to live in peace,* though 
he kept a watchful eye over them. Nadir Shah had great respect for 
Ahmad Khan, and, on his expedition to India, took him to that country. 
Ahmad Khan, on attaining power, changed the name of his tribe, from some 
superstitious motive, from Abdali to Durrani, by which it has ever since 
been known. Having fought his way through the greater part of Khorassn, 
and overrun the neighbouring countries of Kandahar (where a treasure 
of 80 lakhs of rupees, which was being escorted to the treasury of 
Nadir Shah, fell into his hands) he, at the age of 23 years, was crowned 
king of Kandahar, in 1747, under the name of Ahmad Shah, with the 
assistance of the Durrani, Kazalbashi, Biliichi and Hazard chicfs.| Having 
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* There is no authority for the statement made by Dow and Prinsep that the Durrini 
king was originally a mace-bearer of Nadir Shah’s. He was the chief of his own tribe, the 
Saddozais, and Nédir Shah, after his conquest of Kandahar, had sent him to reside with honour 
.in Mazindaran, his object being to keep the enterprising youth at a distunce. But all accounts 
agree that Ahmad Shah accompanied Nadir Shah to Hindostan. 


- ‘+ Ahmad Shah, on assuming sovereign power, caused a coin to be struck in his name which 
bore the following inscription :— 


yle b gale tye IJI¢e™ yt wy b Sa xlegl oats Wy yds 5} re) Som 


“God, the inscrutable, commanded Ahmad, the king, to impress his name on silver and gold 
from the bottom of thesea to the moon.” © | eee 
' Acoin struck in Késhwir had the following inscription :— 


aI} (jaar) oy JD 5 b Sw 
ylL& seaf sly dls xls 


tae arangh the Grace of God, Ahmad Shah the king, the Asylum of the World, struck 
old coin. ; 
e According to Mr. Rodger’s he struck a coin at Lahore bearing tho following inscription :— 


siglo xls gost wld 0d 
S| Uryile nacho U*et> 


s.¢., ** King Ahmad Shah, the pearl of the Durrani: struck at the capital of Lihore in first 
auspicious year of the reign.”—Journal of B. A. eae seh eh on 
Tis seal was in the shape of a peacock, and had the following inscription on it :~ 


b 
| wd 9 BLS soa! — CLS by aU fond] 


; e, y tne ene of God, the Bestower of victory, Ahmad, the king, became the pearl 
of the Durrdnis.” | 

‘Ahmad Shah entertained a great veneration for his spiritual guide, Sdbar Shah of Lahore. 
He was often seen lying naked by the side of Ahmad on his throne, rubbing the king’s ears, the 
king not uttering a word. It is said that, on Nadir Shah’s death, the fagir, putting on 
Ahbmad's head a chaplet of grass, saluted him king.—Memoirs of Abdul Karim Uti, *- 

The king had the highest esteem for the issue of Nddir Shah. Thus, he left Shah Rukh 
Mirza, the son of Raza Kuli, and grandsoti of Néalir by Fatima Sultan Begum, daughter of 
Shah Husein, Sa/vi, in the government of Masishad, and married his son Tymur Shah to the 
daughter of Shah Rukh Mirra,—Ibid, aa ai eS 
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spent the winter in Kandahar, in setting the sffairs of the donquered. 
districts and arranging his plans for future expeditions, he left it,.1n the. 
spring of 1748, at the head of 12,000 Durrdni fighting men. He reduced 
the Khilzdis, and put to flight Nddir’s governor at Ghdzni. His eyes were 
fixed on India, as the source of wealth and the most productive field of 
conquest and glory, and, having reduced Kabul and Peshéwar, and expelled. 
the Governor Ndsir Khan,* who had declared for the Great Moghal, he, 
with incredible celerity, crossed the Indus, expelling from Atak and Chach 
the imperial officers, whose feeble resistance was well chastised re ee 
In the meantime, the usurping viceroy of Lé&hore had been taunted with , 
treason by his uncle, the grand-wazir at Delhi, who, appealing to his 
nephew's sense of honor, urged upon him the necessity of standing firm in his — 
allegiance to the hereditary sovereign of their family and country. The young 
man’s pride was touched, and, generosity prevailing over policy, he resolv 
upon opposing the arms of the invading Durrdéuis, Uza Khan, an amir of the 


’ Durrdéni king’s, who had been deputed by his master to Léhore, to settle terms 


with the L&hore governor, finding that the wind had ceased to blow in his | 
favour, returned in despair to Atak, without waiting for the king’s instructions. 
Not discouraged by the unfavourable issue of his first negotiations with the 
Lahore governor, Ahmad Shah now sent his family priest, Bdba Sabir 
Shah, to renew them, hoping that his saintly position would enable him 
to win over the governor to his side. Sébir Shah, on coming to Léhore,. 
endeavoured to intimidate the governor into a surrender, but lost his life 
in the arrogant attempt. The particulars were thus related to Khwaja 
Abdul Karim by Muhammad Yér Khan, Ahmad Shah’s minister, who was 
intimately acquainted with the darvesh.t 

' Baba Sdbir, a handsome youth, was the son of a farrier of Lé&hore. 
From an early age he had an inclination to abandon worldly concerns, and 
leaving his own country, while yet very young, he travelled to Kébul, Kanda- 
har and Herat. A short time before the assassination of Nadir Shah, the 
youthful darvesh was seen pitching a small tent, and they asked him, “ Fagqir, 
what do you mean by this?” He replied: “The empire of Nadir Shah has 
ceased to exist; I'am setting up the tent of Ahmad Shah.” As _ predicted 
by him, Ahmad Shah became king, and this is said to have greatly increas- 
ed the influence of Sd&bir Shah with the Abdali: king. It was on the ad- 
vice of Sdbir Shah that Ahmad Shah, on assuming sovereign authority, — 
adopted the title of Durri Duuran, or the “ Pearl of the Age,” whence 
he and his Abddli descendants were called Durrdnis. When the fagir 
came to Ldhore, the spies of Shahnawdz Khan informed him that the 
magician of Ahmad Shah had come with the object of bewitching all the 

uns. His person having been seized, he was brought into the presence 
of Shahnawdz Khan, who, however, at the intercession of Adina Beg Khan, 
and knowing that he had been sent as the agent of the Abddli king, re- 
ceived him in open darbér, with the civility and respect to which his rank 
entitled him. But the holy man, puffed up with the idea of his religious 
greatness, and of his being the plenipotentiary of the Durrdni sovereign, 
logked on all around him with scorn, and began to address-Shahnawdz Khan 
as a subordinate. He censured him for his conduct in first inviting the 





* Jahdn Khan, the commander.in-chief of the Afghans was, at this time pomed by Abdul 
Samad Khan, Muhammadzai of Iskinagar, 16 kos north of Peshawar. N K an, being unable 
to encounterthe Shah’s ony crossed the Atak and fled to Chach Hazard. Sardar Jahan Khan 
waa sent to pursue him with a detachment of troops, and he expelled the chief from Hazaré, 
Nasir fled to Lahore and his valuables and munitions of war fell into the hands of the 


_ Afghan commander.—Memoira of Abdul Karim Ulvi. — 


+ Memoirs of Khudja Abdul Karim, 


Durrdéni king: to the cam ahd then seckirig thd degradation ‘of defection 
from his allegiance, and threatened that, if he failed to tender his subsnis- 

_ sion to the Shah, he would be severely punished. These remarks, made— 
publicly, exasperated the young governor in the highest degree. He-ori 
dered the. insolent faqir aud his colleague, Muhammad Ydr Khan, to be 
committed to prison. The next day, Shahnawdz Khan’s courtiers perauad- 
ed him that he would bring a great calamity on himself and the whole Indian 
nation, if he allowed Sabir Shah, the magician, to live. The governor, on 
this, gave ordefts that the priest be immediately. put to death,.and the exe- 

e clltioner’s sword sent the holy ambassador’s head rolling on the: floor, Mu- 
hammad Yar Khan was set at liberty at the intercession of some of the 
Omerahs,. Shahnawd4z now. made preparations for an active resistance to’the Active warlike pro. 
invading army. He collected all the troops of the neighbouring districts, and gevwmoer. 
put the city and fort in astate of defence, strengthening the. gates’ and the 
principal positions with artillery, and mounting cannons on the ramparts of 
the fort. Ahmad Shah was greatly incensed at the murder of his high 
priest and ambassador, and immediately crossed the Ravi. The governor 
ef Lé&hore sent a force under Zila Khan, a Pathan of Kasifr, .to oppose him, 
but the Khan went over to the enemy with all his troops) Ahmad Shah 
then attacked the governor under the walls of Léhore, where the latter had 
intrenched himself. After a feeble opposition, the Indian troops were dis- 
astrously defeated in sight of Léhore and fled in great confusion and terror, 
their defences having been all carried by the Durrdnis. Shahnawdz Khan 
fled to Delhi with all his jewels and valuables, Moharram 1161 H. (January Defect of tho Léhore 
1747). Kamr-ud-din Khan was so much enraged at his previous conduct that 
he instantly put him in confinement. Moghalpura, then the richest and_, The sok of Moxhal- 
most populous mohalla in the city of Lahore, outside the present town wall®, quarter of tho city of 
was pillaged by the invaders, and the Omerahs of state who lived there, were ““"" 
also plundered. The Abdali conqueror then made his triumphant entry | Ahmad sah enters 
into the city, the resources of which, now all at his disposal, materially ten. “""” 
ded to strengthen his arms, He found there a large quantity of artillery 
and smallarms. A heavy contribution was levied ou the city, and it was , Which he subjects to 
some time after that Mom{n Khan, the Kasir Afghan, and Lakhpat Rai, the ckeiaeite 
dewdn, having paid their quota of the contribution, obtained their freedom. The 
zemindars of the Panj&b paid him homage, and the hill r4jas sent their agents to 
him with presentg and tendered their submission. The king stayed at. La- 
hore for above a month, to arrange the affairs of the Panjab, and. to prepare 
himself .for the great expedition which was the chief object of his visit to 
this distant land. | i | 2 

Having been joined. by fresh contingents from Kabul, and having confer- 
red the governorship of Léhore on Dewdun Lakhpat Rai, and the dewéni on | 
Momin Khan of:Kasur, the Abdali king continued his march to the Sutlej. ., Advance to the 
Muhammad Shah, on hearing this, sent for his son Ahmad, kissed him in i 
open darbdr, gave him a copy of the Qurdn, and then dismissed him, with eng he omaPeror senda , 


instruetions.to march and check the progress of the invader. The prince Ahmad, to oppong the 
nvading army of 
mad 


The murder of Sébir 
iah, 


First invasion of 
pa Shah, January, 


had, at his command, a powerful army consisting of 80,000 horse, and was 4; 
accompanied by the grand wazir, Kamr-ud-dio Khan, Abul Mansur Khan, 
Safdar Jang and Saiyad Salabat. The grand wazir had in his train Abdulla 
Khan and Faizulla Khan, sons of Ali Muhammad Khan, the Rohilla chief, 
who were staying at Delhi with their contingent. The Durrdni force did 
not exceed 12,000 men.. The Moghal troops took up an entrenched position 
at Manaura, nine miles from Sirhind, and were joined by Raja Isar Singh, the 
son of Jai Singh of Jaipur, and other R4jputan4 chiefs who came with their 
respective quotas, as-well as by some powerful zemindars. The Abdali 


‘The Abdsit oocuples 
Sirhipd. 
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erdssed the-tiver ait 9 ford,‘and, the: Indian. troops having been left:in the _ 
rear, he obtained possession of Sirhind, ‘where a large quantity: of baggage — 
and ammunition, together: with a number. -of' cannons, with which the _ 
Abdali was before entirely unprovided,: fell into his hands) He then.sac: — 
cessfully. cut off the convoys of the Dell army, and intercepted the communi- . 
cation of the imperialists with the capital. The energy displayed by the 
Durrdnis intimidated the Delhians.'.. Various skirmishes took place between 







| Decultory skirmishes. the detachments of the twa armies located at different points, but nothing 
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decisive occurred for about.a mouth. The Durrani king was in the mean. 


time enabled to advance some pieces of artillery, and a heavy:cannonade was . 
kept up for several hours on the flank of the imperial army. © © ©. 
One evening, as the aged wazfr, Kamr-ud-din Khan was engaged in 
prayer, a cannon ball from the Durrdni artillery struck him in .the:knee, from 
the effects of which the good old wazir expired during the course of the 
night. The wazir was esteemed and loved by all the troops, who had the 
greatest confidence in his wisdom and bravery. His death was concealed by 
the heir-apparent, Mirza Ahmad, and his son Mir Manni,* a brave and 
intrepid soldier. The prince called together some of his principal sardars, 
and it was resolved, in a council of war, that the body of the wazir should be 
placed in a sitting posture in the howdah of his own elephant, supported by 
pillows, and early next morning the battle be renewed. The young prince 
Ahmad led the attack early the following morning with great valour,supported 
by the youthful Mannf, who performed prodigious acts of personal bravery. 
The fight was a most sanguinary one, the Durranis maintaining their ground 
with great resolution, They were, however, overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, and were on the point of flight when another unfortunate circumstance 
Happened, Isar Singh, the Jaipur raja, who commanded a body of 20,000. 
horse, approached the wazir’s elephant to solicit orders, when he found that 
the wazir was dead. Struck with panic, he left the field with his troops, 
and his example was followed by the imperial troops. The Abdali, taking 
advantage of this confusion, pressed the imperial troops hard. The youthful 
Manni, however, stood firm, and by his personal exertions not only rallied 
the troops of Safdar Jang and other Ivdian allies, but renewed the charge 
with such vigour as to break the centre of the Durrdnis, and spread the 
utmost confusion throughout their ranks. In the meanwhile, the Afghans, 
ignorant of the use of Indian rockets, which they had seized in large num- 
bers at Lahore, in the arsenals of Shahnawaz Khan, used them in such a 
manner as to cause the greatest injury among their own people. Theix 
flanks were enveloped in smoke and the panic and confusion which ensued 
may be better imagined than described. ‘Mann took immediate advantage 
of the confusion in the Durrdni lines, and, making a grand charge, became 
complete master of the field, which was strewn with the Durrdui dead and 
wounded. The Durranis fled, and were pursued for ten miles beyond their 
entrenchments, which were all demolished by the imperial elephants, The 
loss on both sides was equal, but the surprising feats of valour displayed by 
the youthful Mannu enabled the Moghala to carry the day. = = 
Such was the blow inflicted on the Durrdnis by the gallant Mannu that 
the Abdali king, relinquishing all his designs against the Indian empire, ‘pre- 
_ The gallant Mir Manni, on seeing his father dead, rent his clothes and began to ‘weep 
bitterly, bat Ahmad Khan who held the command of 5,000 troops in the imperi arn remind: 
ed that it was no time to weep like a child, but that he should act like a man and drive the 
foreigners from the country.—Tdrikh-i-Ahmadt. | Sg eee 
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ful Sikhs harassed the king's rear, and, the Panjdb having been 
thus recovered for the Moghals, Mir Manni, the son of the late wazir, was, 
for his conspicuous gallantry in the field, appointed governor of Multan and 
rare by the imperial government at Delhi, under the title of Moin-ul- 

The emperor had a sincere attachrfent for his wazir, Kamr-ud-dfn Khan, 
on whose counsel he chiefly relied, and in whom he reposed the moat implicit 
“confidence. -When the news of the wazir's death reached the emperor, he 
wept bitterly, and, retiring to his chamber, passed the whole night in a 
state of restlessness. “Next morning, as he mounted the throne as usual, the 
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Omerahs of state came to condole with him on the death of the wazir, and | 


began to speak highly in praise of the deceased, in ordet to flatter the 
emperor, whose grief was thus renewed. He exclaimed: “Cruel fate! thus 
to break the staff of my old age. Where now shall I find so faithful a 
servant?” * He was thus afflicted when he breathed his last, on the morning 
of 14th April 1748, in the thirty-first year of his reign. 

‘Muhammad Shah, in his youth, was of a robust make and possessed good 
intellect. ‘He was fond of hunting, and of the sport now known as “ Polo,” 
but had a tendency to heart disease. In the latter part of his life, the 
constant use of opium, together with other excesses, shattered and debilitated 
his whole frame. 

At the time Muhammad Shah died, the heir-apparent, Prince Ahmad, 
was with his army at Sirhind. Malika Zamani, one of the emperor's widows, 
who was the daughter of Farrukhseer, in order to prevent commotions 
enjoined Ghazi-ud-din Khan and other Omerahs to keep the event secr 
until the return of the prince. The corpse was put into a long wooden 
packing case for European clocks, and, having been wrapped in a sheet pro- 
cured from the steward, on the pretence that it was required for the dinner 
table, was temporarily buried in Hayat Baksh’s garden.f The emperor 
left one son, Mirza Sultan Ahmad, and one daughter, Hazrat Begum. Prince 
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_ *Dewén Amar Nath, author of Jdrikh-i-Khdlsd, a MS. work lent to me by his son Dewan 
Ram Nath, notices the death of Nawdb Kamr-ud-din Khan in the following interesting passage, 
which I take from his excellent work :— 
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_“ Nawéb Kamr-ud-din Khan was struck by a cannon ball while engaged in prayer 8 . 
dered his life to the Almighty. * The era of his death is obtained from the werden Alaa! tha 
_ gallant minister of state is dead ;’ ‘ Delhi has been ruined ;’ ‘The moon of the world has set ;’ 
“Alas! Naw4b Kamr-ud-din Khan.’ The King Muhammad Shah, when he heard this intelli- 
_ gence, repeated the following verse extempore :— ta 

as es He | without whom I had no reat is no more: he who was cheered on beholding me has 
_ +The corpse of Muhammad Shah having been subsequently disinterred from the garden of 
m 


Hayat Baksh, was buried in state in the precincts of the mausoleum of Niz4m-ud-din. Prin 
Ahmad, on ascending the throne, gave his parput the-title of Hazrat Firdaus ‘Ardmgdh. | : is 
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mediately for Delhi, leaving Nizim-ul-Mulk in charge of the affairs of the 


Panj ab. 
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. MOJAHID-UD-DIN ABUL NASIR AHMAD SHAH. 
ify less than’a week after his father’s death, Ahmad Shah, having 
assumed the imperial umbrella and all.the insiguia of royalty, was pro- 
claimed emperor under the title of Mojdhid-ud-din Abul Ndsir Ahmad 
Shah Ghazi. The ceremony of inauguration took place at Panipat: on. 2nd 
Jamadi-ul-awal, 1161 H. (or April 18th, 1748). Abul Mansir Khan Safdar 
Jung, nephew. and son-in-law of.the late Saddat Khan, viceroy of Oudh, 
assumed the titular functions of wazir, though the power was, to a great 
extent, exercised. by the empress-mother. She was a Hindu dancing girl, 
and, having. been introduced into Muhammad Shah’s harem in the begin- 
ning of his reign, received the title of Udham Bai. She was afterwards 
ealled “ Bafjia. Sahiba,” and then “the. parent of the pure, the lady of the 
age, Séhibjee Sdhiba, on whom be peace.” On becoming the mother of 
the heir-apparent, she assumed the title of Nawab Kudsia Begum. She 
was entirely governed by the head eunuch, J&wed Khan, a man about fift 
ears old, who could neither read nor write. He. was created “ Nawé 
ahddur,” with.a Munsab, or rank of 6,000, and in concert with Ahmad 
Shah’s mother, undertook the management of the realm. The new emperor, 
who had been brought up in the recesses of the seraglio, and had no 
experience of public business, became absorbed in youthful pleasures, and. 
ave up the whole of his time to pastimes, sport and debauchery, frivolities 
inherited. by him on both sides, He extended his zandnd so that it occu- 
pied a space of a mile. He lived is gardens for one and two months at a 
time, and would remain without seeing the face of any male being for a 
week together. ae ba oh 42 
During the early period of Ahmad Shah's reign, the Panjdéb continued 
to enjoy peace and prosperity. The new governor of the province, Mir 
Moin-ul-Mulk, was a man of vigour and activity. He confirmed Koura Mal 
as judicial dewdn and his deputy, and retained the services of the experi- 
enced Adina Beg Khan, who governed the Jalandar Dod&b with much tact 
and judgment. The Sikhs, in the meantime, again became troublesome. 


~The invasion of the Abdali was a matter of all-absorbing interest, upon which 


the attention of the whole empire was concentrated, and it afforded the 
ever vigilant Sikhs a favourable opportunity of springing up in numbers: 
and renewing their acts of depredation. They again ei to pay visits to 
the holy tank and shrines at Aniritsar, and had even the audacity to throw 
up a fort of mud which they called Ram Rouni, and which is now called Ram- 
garh, in the vicinity of Amritsar. Jassa Singh, the Kalal, one of their 
number, rose into power and ventured to proclaim that the “Dal” of the 
“ Khdled,” or the army of the theocracy of “Singhs,” would be the new | 
power that should govern the State. ° Fanatic confederacies of the Sikhs 

were now seen roving 1n all directions, ravaging the country and devastat- 
ing the very suburbs of [idhore. Firmly established in his authority, Mir 


- Mann& considered the best mode of ghastising the Sikhs, Bis first act 
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was'to ‘storm the fort of R&ém Rouni which'he captured’and reduced, He’ 


then stationed detachments of troops in ‘all parts infested by the Sikhs, 
with stringent orders to shave their heads and beards wherever they might 
be found. These measures, beirg rigorously enforced, inspired public con=' 
fidence, checked the progress of Sikh proselytism, and compelled the votaries 
of the Guru to conceal themselves in the mountains or jungles. Mir 
Manni issued strict orders’ to the hill rajas to seize the Sikhs and send 
them in irons to Lahore. These orders were obeyed, and hundreds of Sikhs: 
were brought daily to Lahore and butchered at the Nukhas, or Shahtd- 
gunj, outside the Delhi Gate, in sight of multitudes of spectators. The: 
young Mannt'’ became ‘an irreconcilable ‘foe of the Sikhs, and was deter-: 
mined to extitpate the nation; but the influence of his minister, Koura 
Mal, who was himself a Sikh of the Ahdlsd sect, withheld him from carry-: 
ing out. his resolution. His pfans were also secretly thwarted by Adina: 
Beg Khan, the artful governor of Jalandar Doab, who saw in the tur-- 
bulent tribe a means of advancing his own interests, and took care not to 
reduce them altogether, but to confine their excursions within such bounds 
as to give them internal security, without affording them an opportunity 
of ostensibly coming in contact with the ruling authority. : 

Abdéli Ahmad Shah had retreated across the Indus with no inclina- 
tion to relinquish his ‘designs on Hindostan, whose glittering gold had 
dazzled his eyes when he had first visited India in the train of his more 
formidable predecessor, Nadir Shah. He was not then an inattentive 
observer of the’ vast resources of the Indian empire, and a single defeat 
was not enough to induce him to give up his plans of conquest and aggran- 
dizement. At‘the close of the rains of 1748, he re-crossed the Indus; at 
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the head of a considerable army, and disturbed the peace which the Pan-* 40™ Si 1646. 


jab had enjoyed since the assumption of power by the vigorous Manni. Iv 
vain did the young ‘goveror ask for re-inforcements from the distracted 
court at Delhi. Thinking that further delay might prove disastrous, Mannd, 
at the head of his troops, moved from Lahore to repel the danger as best 
he could. He pitched his camp at Sodhdrd, on the south bank of the 
Chinab, where he threw up three entrenchments. Ahmad Shah, having 
crossed the Jhelum and Chinab, arrived within six miles of his camp. 
Some smart skirmishes took place, but Moin-ul-Mulk, seeing the superiority 
of the enemy’s forces, wisely refrained from hazarding a general action: 
The Durranis laid waste the country around Lahore. Moin-wl-Mulk at 
length despatched agents to the Durrani camp to arrange terms of peace. 
Ahmad Shah’s own administration had not yet been firmly éstablished on 
the other side of the Indus, and the bold front assumed by Mir Manni; 
who had effectually checked his progress at Sirhind, made a deep impres- 
sion on his, mind. He, therefore, thought it prudent to withdraw on the 
condition that the revenues of the four districts of Pasrur, Gujrat, Sidlkot 
and Aurangabdd, the most fruitful principalities of the Panjdéb, should bo 
assigned to him, as they had been to Nadir Shah, from whom he pretended 
. to have inherited his power and title. The governor further agreed to 
hold the government of the Panjd&b in the name of the invader, and to remit 
the tribute, before mentioned, regularly to the Shah. es $a" 
The affairs of the. Panjdb being thus satisfactorily arranged, the Abdali 
king retraced his steps to Kandahar. On his way he settled the districts 
of Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghdézi. Khan and Shikdrpur and the. southern 
Afghan tribes acknowledged him as king. = - a aa 
The praise awarded to the young Mannu for hig success in averting the 
coming storm, aroused.a feeling of .intense jealousy against him among 
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cnet by erial etal at.: sang center Sr grein to throw: him. . 
into’ disfavour by proposing. to: the puppet king. that. the governorship. of. 
Muitdn should: be-cenferred on Shahnawdz Khan... The Omerah .who. most. 


dreaded Mannw’s power was the Wazir Safdar Jang, who was-forming: plans 


for asserting his ewn independence .in: the’ province..ef:; Oudb. ..Mir. Manu 


ts was.deprived of the governorship of Multdéo,-which. was. conferred..on Shah- 
 gawdéz Khan. Mannu. was not a man who: would, allow: himaelf to be 


calmly ge estate by his nephew, whom he. had. himself supplanted in, 
Léhore. Relying on his own resources, and: being fully: aware. of the im- 


: becility: of. the Delhi Emperor and of his weakness,, he..resolved ona. 
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Third invasion of 
Ahad Shah, 1751-52, 


rapture with the new governor and detached his minister, Koura. Mal, 
to resist him by force of arms. Shahnawdz Khan, having. collected all 


his: troops, came on to the frontier of Multdén to-give the dewdn.. battle. 


Several skirmishes took place with varied success, and for about.six months 
the new governor of Multén maintained his ground, but at the-end of that 
period a decisive battle was fought which determined his fate, and he was, 
himself slain and his whole army dispersed. Elated with the success which. 
had attended his follower’s arms, the viceroy of Ldéhore conferred on Koyra 
ee bhi title of rdjdé, and created him the subadar of the province. of 
ultdn; ; | _ | Mo. eae a: 
_ Mir Manni, now in the height of his glory, thought he was as much 
independent of the imperial court at Delhi whose authority he had: success- 
fully baffled, as of the Abddéli monarch, whom hia diplomacy and. prowess 
had kept in check. He had subdued the turbulent. Sikhs and cleared. the. 
Maénjha and the Do&b countries from the inroads of these mercenaries. 
He -therefore audaciously withheld from the Abdali Shah the revenue of 
‘the four districts which he had stipulated to pay him, thus affording him 
a pretext for again crossing the Indus, which he did in the season of 1751-52. 
Having advanced to the right bank of the Chindb, he sent his, agent, 
Dewdn Sukh Jiwan Mal, to the Lahore governor, to demand the arrears of 


revenue, Mir Mannu denied his liability to pay. anything in the shape of 
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subsidy to the Abdali Shah, adding that he-had agreed to pay.it previously 
under stress of circumstances, but he. did not consider the condition bound 
either party, and held that each was always at liberty to act according to 
circumstances. As, however, the Shah had taken the trouble of coming to 
the Panjab, he would be glad to pay him such arreara as might be found 
due, provided he forthwith retraced his steps to Kabul, as the. zemindars 
had all fled in consternation on hearing of the approach of the Abddli King, 
and it was impossible to levy a tax of even a pice upon the people. of the 
country as long as the Durrdni troops remained where they were, None 
knowing better than Manni himself that the reply made by him to tho 
Abddli King was neither satisfactory nor reassuring, he: followed Sukh Jiwan 
Mal himself to the Chinab, at the head of a large number of troops, to. show 
a bold front, expecting that the invader. might thus be: induced to retire. 
He also requested Raja Koura Mal, Nazim of Multan, and Adina Beg Khan, 
Bahrém Jang, governor of the Jalandar Dob, to join him at the Chindb 
with their respective forces. He sent hia mother and family te Jammu, 
where they would be safe and out of reach of all pursuit.. Ahmad Shah; 
without risking a.battle, crossed the Chinab, and encamped between .Sodra 
and Wazirdbad. Marching then towards the Ravi, he halted.at:a. short 


distance from the suburbs of Shahdard.. Mir Mannd crossed. the Ravi at 


the head of a considerable force, and pitched his tents opposite: those. of the 


. invader. Here he took ‘up an intrenched position, and ,contioued firing 


was kept up on both sides for several days, but with. no. perceptible advantage 


» 
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—_ to- either. f The: whole. country: ‘between: the: Ravi ‘and’ the Chindb was 
“aevasteed by the Durrénis. At length the invaders suddenly broke up their 












eamp apderose ed to invest Lahore; ‘having crossed. the river at a -ford 
| higher up \g the east. Ahmad Shah: encamped at the Shaldmér gardens, - 


the favourite 


ledsure ground of kings and conquerors. Mir Manni marched | 


And laya slege to 
Lahore. os 


back.to the: oy in alarm, barricaded the streets, and, having strengthened 


the interior #08t8;) took up a strong: intrenched position under the walls of. 
ee cig remained strictly on: the deeesics.. Skirmishes took place 
a sty( gar tahen four months did the. gallant Mir Mannd maintain his 
‘ition, baffling: all attempts of the invading army to conquer it. The 
urranis: subjected the intrenched: posts of. Mannu to a strict blockade, | 
cutting off all communications from without. Famine now prevailed in the 
Lahore cainp to such an extent that the only fodder for horses and cattle 
cousisted of. chopped straw from the roofs of thatched. houses, while the pro- 
visions for the men were completely exhausted. A council of war was now 
convened, consisting of Rajé Koura Mal, Adina Beg Khan and other 
Omerahs. They unanimously agreed that a sortie was imperatively necessary, 
and'that it would be impossible for the troops to hold out much longer in a 
stgte of starvation. Raja. Koura Mal ditfered from this view, on the ground 
that the Indian troops were no match in the field for the hardy Afghans, 
and that it would be mad to run the risk of such an unequal combat. The 
hot weather, he urged, was setting in, and in a fortnight more the hill 
veterans of the Shah would find it trying for them to stand the scorching 
- hieat of the sun, and would either raise the siege, or attack the besieged 
in their intrenched posts, to their own disadvantage. The surrounding 
country had been devastated and scarcity of forage and provisions would 
as seriously affect the Durrdni camp as the Indian. On the whole, 
urged. the rajdé, the foreigners will be placed at a considerable disad- 
vantage if the beseiged continued quietly to hold their own under their 
present trying circumstances. This was, of course, the best policy that could, 
under the circumstances, be adopted, but the patience of all was exhausted, | 
and the ‘prudent counsel of the experienced Hindu was not heeded. 
Preparations were made for an attack on the enemy’s position, and early on 
the morning of 12th April, 1752, the impetuous Manni sallied out with his 
right and left wings, and took up his position on the elevation of an old 
brick kiln near the-village of Mahmud Buti. The Abdali king made im- 
mediate preparations for an advance with his cavalry. His artillery moved 
into action, and a heavy cannonade was kept up till midday on both sides. 
The battle was.a desperate one, and the result seemed at first doubtful, when 
some confusion taking place among the Indian troops, the Shah ordered an. 
immediate charge of his Durréni horse. So impetuous was the attack that 
the Indians gave way, and the tide of victory at once turned in favour of the 
Afghans. Mir Manni was compelled to fall back within his own lines in 
the intrenchments. Rajd Koura Mal, at the head of a chosen body of 
cavalry, came to the rescue of his master, and so determined were his 
followers that the scale would have once more inclined the other way, had’ 
not an unfortunate incident happened which cost the life of the gallant 
_réjé. ‘The elephant on which he rode accidentally trod on an old grave, the 
‘earth of which sank under the feet of the huge animal, which fell down 
with its rider. . Before the animal could be extricated by the driver, the 
‘tajé was overtaken by a Durrdui horseman, who at once severed his head. 
. from his: body, and:carried it as.a trophy to the Abd4li Shah. The death of. 
this brave general spread consternation throughoyt the whole of his troops 
-who fled in dismay. Adina Beg Khan also withdrew, and such was the 
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panic, thatthe viceroy, ‘sééing that-a prolonged contest would’ be ruinous, 
prudently retired iuto the citadel. = 
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The city fortifications were tottering, and wholly unfit for defen’ The . 
troops had just received a shock which had disheartened them. ™. ~" He 
rginforeements or other. help from Delhi in time was a vain ¥ °™ "ho 
citizens were worn out with the prolonged seige. Under th? 
stances Mannti thought that his best policy was to:submit to the yaa 
He accordingly notified his intention ‘to the Shah, and sent some infiteat.. 
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was only too glad to close the campaign, and sent his principal officer, Jahdén 


‘Omerahs of his court to his camp in the Shalémér gardens. The negotiations - 
were conducted through Shah Wali Khan, the grand. wazir. The Abddli « 


sn 


Khan, to the city to conduct the viceroy to his camp. He received Mir: 


-Mannut with all the honours due to his rank, and bestowed on him a high 


eulogy: for the courage and bravery displayed by him on all occasions, and 
for his skill and dexterity as a warrior, and tact and judgment as a counsellor.* 
- The :viceroy laid atthe victor’s feet fifty lakhs of rupees, eleven 


horses, with gold and silver trappings, and two elephants, with howdahs 
wrought with silver and gold. The Shah conferred on him a rich khilat,: 


with a jewelled sword and a horse, and re-instated him as his viceroy in the 
Panjdb. | - | " . 


The Shah now re-crossed the Révi and encamped at the mausoleum of 


Jahdogir. From this place he sent a Durrdni, Amir Abdulla Khan, at the 
head of a strong detachment, to seize Kashmir, ‘and expel the Moghal 
governor of that province. The delegate penetrated into the valley, and 
reduced the province to subjection without encountering any opposition, . The 


Kabul Khatri, Sukh Jiwan Mal, was appointed the Shah’s governor ‘in 
Késhmir.. During the same campaign the Shah, by .negotiation, obtained: 


from the Delhi emperor a cession of the country as far east as Sirhind. 
Abdulla Khan,-in the meanwhile, rejoined the king at Shahdard, and, the 
rainy season. being about to set in, the Shah re-crossed the Indus, and 
conducted his army back to Kdbul.f | se 

_ After the departure of the Abdali invader, the Panjéb remained in a 
distracted ‘state. A war extending over a period of -half a year, carried by 


strangers in the heart of the province, had necessarily enfeebled the adminis- 


_ tration, and the Sikhs were not slow to take advantage of this state of things. 


They extended their depredations on all sides, and laid -waste the country 


lying between Amritsar and the hills. The viceroy of Léhore ordered: 


Adina Beg Khan, whose inaction at Lahore was not altogether above. 


suspicion, to inflict on the ‘seditions Sikhs a severe chastisement. Adina 


Beg Khan watched for an opportunity to destroy the Sikh union, and to bring: © 


them to order. During a festival at Makhowal, their holy place of. worship,. 


while thousands of Sikhs had repaired thither on a pilgrimage, he suddenly | 





* An interesting anecdote is related here by Abdul Karim Ulvi, the historian of Abmad Shah. . 


When Mir Mannd presented himself before the Abdali conqueror, the Shah. sarcastically asked 
him, “ How is it that you did not. present yourself before the threshold of your lord before’ 
this to do him homage?” ‘‘ Because” replied Mir Manni, “I had another lord to serve. 

‘¢ And why,” rejoined the Durrdni Shah satirically, ‘‘ did not your lord and master succour 
you at this moment of your distress?” ‘‘ Because,” answered the youthful Manni boldly, he 
wae sure that his servant wonld take care of himself.” ‘‘ And supposing, continued the Shah, 
“T had fallen into your hands, what treatment would you have shown tome? I should 
have severed your majesty’s head from your body and sent it to my. king,” was the reply. 
‘And now that you are at my meroy, what do you expect of me?” “If yotvare a merchant, 


said Manné, ‘sell me; if an executioner and tyrant, cutoff my head; but if you area king, 

show me kingly generosity and pardon my life.” The Shah was struck with the address and 
i 2 youthfal versary; and conferred upon him the title of Farrand Khan’ 

Bahadur Rustam Hind. 2 el, ° sae a 


dauntiless spirit of hi 


+ On his return to Kandahar the Shah laid the foundation of a great city, which he call of 


after his name, Ahmad Shah 


So 
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~ fell upon them and defeated them. He was, however, careful to desist from 


wholly extirpating them, as he thought their utter annihilation would, 


- toagreat degree, strip him of his own importance as the manager of a 
turbulent province. He, therefore, camie to an understanding with them 


that their exactions should be moderate, while their payments to the State 


should not be excessive. He also entertained many cf them who hada 


love for arms, in his service, thus checking their mischicf, and at the same 
time making good use of them. One of these mercenaries was Jassa 
Singh, a carpenter, who subsequently became a leader of considerable im- 
ortance. Thus did the shrewd governor of the Jalandar Dob put a check 
or a time upon the depredations of this restless and ambitious sect. 
_ At Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din, the grandson of Chin Kilich Khan, became 
Awir-ul-Omerah, or captain-general, but, dying in October 1752, he was suc- 
ceeded in the office by his son, Shahab-ud-din, under the same title as that 
borne by his father. Safdar Jang, the titular wazir, being jealous of the 
growing influence of the eunuch, J awed, at the Court, and of the favours shown 
him by the emperor and his mother, procured his assassination in a banquet 
to which he had invited him. This outrage exasperated the emperor, who 
took the office of wazir from Safdar Jang, and conferred it on Khan-i-Khé- 
néno Intizam-ud-doula, son of the late Kamr-ud-din Khan. This event took 
place in 1753. Safdar Jang, not being disposed to submit, raised the 
standard of insurrection, and was resisted by Ghazi-ud-din the younger. Mir 
Moin-ul-Mulk, the governor of the Panjab at this critical moment, sent a party 
of veteran Afghans to aid his kinsmen of the Durrani faction at the capital, 
and the result was a civil war which lasted for a period of six months, 
Ghazi-ud-din called in the Mahrattas to his aid, and expelled Safdar Jang, 
‘who retired to his possessions of Allahabéd and Oudh. The irresolute 
emperor was now more disgusted with Ghazi-ud-din for his arrogance, than 
he ever been with Safdar Jang. He marched out of his capital with 
as strong a force as he could collect, tu give battle to Ghazi-ud-din, and to 
shake off his tyrannical yoke by force of arms. Ghazi-ud-din sent his 
Mahratta confederate against the emperor, and his troops, falling unex- 
pectedly on the imperialists at Sikandra, seized the camp. The pusillani- 
mous king, leaving the ladies of his harem to be stripped of their orna- 
ments by the enemy, fled precipitately to Delhi, where he took refuge in 
the palace. His ladies were sent to Delhi in country carts. Ghazi-ud-dina 
repaired to Delhi, and, having invested himself with the official robes of 
wazir, deposed the king, and put out his eyes, as well as those of his mother, 
This occurred on 5th June, 1754. Intizam-ud-doula was stripped of his 
wealth and dignity, and subsequently put to death. Safdar Jang died soon 
afterwards, and was succeeded in his provinces by his son, Jalal-ud-din Hyder, 
surnamed Shujé-ud-doula Bahadur. ‘The unhappy Ahmad Shah was moles- 
ted no further; but remained a State prisoner in Salemgarhb, and died a 
natural death in 1775, after reigning six years. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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of Muhammad Az-ud-din, son of Moz-ud-din Jahéndar Shah, on ‘the'thvode, 
Nizami-ul-Mulk Asaf Jéh Ghazi-ud-din Khan holding the same view, Ag-ud-din 
was called to the public hall of audience, and’placed ‘on ‘the ‘throne with the 

title of Abul-Adl Az-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir Sdni Bddshah-4-Ghazi. — 


The new emperor was an elderly man of fifty-five, having been born in 1699 


A.D., in the 43rd year of the reign of Aurangzeb. He’ had ‘five sons, 
the eldest of whom was twenty-eight years old. He had devoted his hours 


_to the study of theology and history, and he eschewed every kind of pleasure. — 


He never missed his prayers at the five appointed times, and read them inthe — 
congregation, and on the sabbath he never failed to attend the Jama Magid, 

or the wooden mosque within the palace. So devout a man was unlikely to’ 
take interest in the administration of the country, and the youthful king- 
maker, Ghazi-ud-din, exercised absolute authority. But a deathblow had, by 
this time, been struck at the prestige of the Great Moghal by widespread 
anarchy in the country, and the dominions of Akber had fallen into a pitiable 
condition. The Mahratta name had become a terror, or a beacon, throughout 
southern India; Oudh and Allahabdd were held by Shujé-ud-doula; the 
country south of Agra had been seized by the Jats; Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa were swayed by the dynasty of Allawardi Khan; Malwa and Raéj- 
putdnd had ceased to pay tribute ; and the Panjdéb had become tributary to the 
new Durrdéni Kingdom of Afghanistén, established by the Abdali, Ahmad 


Shah. Only the country around Delhi, and a few districts north of the hiteat 
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remained under the direct sway of the descendants of Tymir. Mfr Mann 
or Moin-ul-Mulk, regent of the Panjdb, did not long survive the re-establish- 
ment of his authority as the viceroy of a new king. He was killed in a 
shooting excursion, by a fall from his horse, in 1756 a.D. His widow, Murad 
Beguin,* a woman of vigour and activity, proclaimed her minor son, Am{n- 
ud-din, a child three years old, viccroy under her own guardianship. | She 
professed submission to both the Delhi court and the Abdali king, and her 
appointment as regent to the infant viceroy was ratified by both.- “Murad 
Begum, on attaining power, honoured her late. husband’s ministers and 
courtiers, whose counsel she sought on «ll State matters, and on whose advice 
she entirely depended. She had now established her authority firmly, when 
another calamity happened to her. The child in whose name she was 
governing, died of small-pox before ten months had expired. The spirited 
Begum thereupon took up the administration in her own name and proclaimed 
herself vicegerent of the Panjéb. The Omerahs at the court of Léhore, 
who entertained great respect for her deceased husband, acknowledged her 
supremacy, and, agents having been sent to the courts of Delhi and Ké&bul, 
athe sna were obtained, recognising the lady as the viceroy of ‘the | 
anjdb. | tah 
Firmly established in her government, Murad Begum displayed the 
frailty of her sex. She began to look with distrust upon the Omershs of her 
husband's court, to whom she owed her magnificence and her elevation ‘to 
power. Mir Bikhdri Khan, son of Raushan-ud-doula Turre Baz Khai, 
prime minister to the late viceroy { and chief secretary of the Begum’s 
darbér, once her great favorite, was seized in the zandnd interior 
apartments, and beaten so severely with shoes and sticks by the female 
servants, under the Begum’s orders, that he expired under the punishment. 
The Mir’s only fault is believed to have been that he had given the lady 


Some personal disappointment of a'kind never forgiven by her sex. This 


* Also called Mughiani Begum—Tarikhi Ahmadt. _ 
+ Compare Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 104, | 
+ He built the Lahore Golden Mosque or Sunahri Masjid. 
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gated all-the old Omerahs, who were themselves ignominiously treated. 
Almost: all gave up .attending the darbdér, where not only honor but life 
- Was.at stake, and petitions were sent to the Court at Dehli, complaining of 
the conduct of the Begum. At the same time, the enfeebled and distracted e 
state of the government of Lahore encouraged the Sikh associations to |, Tho Sikhs renew 
raise their | again and renew their acts of depredation, These bearded: tho Pano 
freobooters traversed various parts of the province, ap a Slee the epuatry, ; 
depapulating villages and towns and carrying off flocks and herds. All 
onder, both civil and military, was atanend. Not.a pice could be levied 
from the zemiadars on account of government demands. Disorder, anarchy and . 
confusion prevailed throughout the country. Ghazi-ud-din, the Dehli wazir, 
_ who bad some respect for his intended* mother-in-law, deputed Sayad , Savad Jamil sont to 
dJamil.to belp the Begum in the administration of the country, and the governor, oe 
Sayad, arriving at Lahore, introduced some measures of reform, but the. 

y.became jealous of his powér, and begged Ghazi-ud-din to remove him. sae ae 
The young wazir. was inflexible. The incensed lady, who had a thirst for, 
authority, thereupon sent her agents to the Abdali king, complaining 
of the encroachments of the Delhi Court, and the slight she had received at. 
the hands of the imperial officers. Her duplicity being soon discovered, 
Ghazi-ud-din ‘marched from Dehli, accompanied by Mir za Ali Gohar,. Tho poy cppirent 
Alamgir’s eldest son, at the head of a large army, in the beginning of cia 
1169 Hijri. The force had reached Machiwdra, seventy kos from Sirhind, 
when the wazir opened negotiations for the marriage, and, with a handful. 
of followers, advanced to Léhore as if to celebrate the nuptials. When all 
suspicion had been completely lulled, he surprised the town by a stratagem, 
“and urrounded the house of the Begum, who found herself a prisoner in , Ghod-ud-din's 
her. own bed. When he perceived that all his entreaties failed to obtain her of Murad Begum, 1756. 
consent to the marriage, he unscrupulously seized her, and placing her in close. 
confinement, deprived her of her rank and liberty, and, carried her to Dehli 
as.a State prisoner. The government of Lahore was given by the wazir to 
Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thiyty lakhs of rupees. Prince Ali Gohar — aaina Bog Khan : 
was annoyed by the complaints of the widow, and tried to persuade Ghazi- {rye Neerey ° 
ud-din to re-instate her, but the young minister paid no regard to his re- | 7 
monstrances, and annoyed the lady in every possible way. On her way to Dehli, 
 the-incensed mother-in-law reproached Ghazi-ud-din for his treachery in the 
most poignant diatribes, and prophesied the fall of the Indian empire, 
the destruction and the ruin of the country, and the massacre of its people 
by the Northern invader, who, she maintained, would, on no account, 
forgive the ungallant act of the officers of the imperial Government towards 
her. The unabashed minister married her daughter, and bore the brunt 
of his mother-in-law’s rage as best as he could. The old lady's prediction 
was .soou wealised, for, no sooner did Ahmad Shah hear of the occupation of 
Léhore by. the Dehli-Government,.and the outrage committed on his de Set 
then he left Kandahar, in the season of 1755-56, crossed the Indus, , on of 
Adina Beg Khan, the governor,:out of Léhore.and garrisoned the place with peg ei ae 
his own troops.. Adina, unable to resist, fled -to the north of Lahore and khan. 
sought protection under the hill rajas. | | 

_ .Abmad Shah then .hastened to Dehli, through Sirhind, and reached the 
neighbourhood of the capital without encountering the least obstacle, 
Nawdb Najib-ud-doula, who .is :beliaved. to have been in secret correspon- 
| © It seems that Mir Manni, to strengthen his interest at the Court of Dehli, had, before his — | 
death, promised his_dau ter to Ghazivud-din, who still held out hopes of securing.the young : 
wady, though, after the viceroy's death, both-she and her mother were extremely averse toit. . . . 


at of? erablty; prompted by personal pique on the part of the Begum, dis- 
ited oll thre -old aera, : g 
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dence with the invader, came as far as Karnal to pay homage to the Abddli 
Shah, while the Emperor Alamgir II, with Imad-ul-Mulk Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 
the wazir,.came to meet the king at Narela, ten kos from Dehli, on the Sirhind 
road. Ahmad Sheh received the king with great distinction, and both 
monarchs entered Delhi together, Alamgir having previously decorated the 
Moghal palace for the reception of his illustrious visitor. Ghazi-ud-din was 
frightened on the visit of the Abddli king to the capital, and by. the good 
offices ef prince Ali Gohar ingratiated himself with the widow of Moin-ul- 
Mulk. She interceded on the waz{r’a behalf with the invader, who, pleased 
with his address, pardoned him and confirmed him in his rank and office on 
condition of his paying a heavy tribute. The Abddli now commenced 
laying heavy contributions on the Omerahs of the capital. He demanded 
ninety lakhs of rupees from Nawab Intizam-ud-doula Khan-i-Khdénén, son of 
Kamar-ud-din Khan, and Sardar Jahan Khan was appointed to realise the 
money. ‘The Omerah expressed his inability to pay such a heavy contribution. 
Mahram Khan, Khoja Sarai (eunuch) was thereupon ordered to search the 
nawab’s house for money and valuables. ‘The order was obeyed, and more 
than three times as much as the Shah demanded was discovered hid in the 
ground, in the treasury, and in various parts of the house. The houses of 
all the other Dehli Omerahs and nawdbs were similarly searched and 
excavated, and incalculable wealth fell into the hands of the Abdéli king. 
Thus, on the information supplied by Murad Begum, the widow of Mir 
Manni, the house of Sholapuri Begum, the wife of Kamar-ud-din Khan, 
was searched, and cash, ornaments and jewels worth several lakhs of rupees 
were found and seized, The avaricious Shah’s thirst for riches and wealth 
was not yet satiated, and greater calamities were in store for the unfortunate 
people of Delhi. Having extorted all he could from the Omerahs of State, 
he ordered the town to be pillaged, and nearly all the horrors which had been 
experienced at the time of Nddir’s invasion, were repeated. The Shah 
remained at Dehli for two months, during which time the unfortunate capital 
was systematically plundered. He formed an alliance with the Dehli 
emperor by marrying his son, Tymur Shah, to the daughter of Ahmad Shah 
son of Muhammad Shah. He then laid seige to Balamgarh, a strong fort, and 
put the garrison to the sword. Proceeding then to Mathra, he surprised the 
sacred city whilst the people were solemnising one of their religious festivals, 
slaughtered, unsparingly, the unfortunate votaries, put the inhabitants to 
the sword for the enormous crime of defending their faith and honour, razed 
to the ground rich and spacious temples, and carried hundreds of the Hindus 
into slavery. The tyrant next advanced to Agra, to which city he laid siege, 
and, being exasperated at the repulse sustained there by the Durrdni troops 
at the hands of Fazil Khan the Moghal governor, he spread death and 
devastation through the territory of the Jats. 

After these promiscuous slaughters and scenes of barbarity, the Shah, 
having suffered much from the heat, returned to Delhi. He himself now formed 
@ matrimonial alliance with Hazrat Begum, younger daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, by his wife Sahib Mahal. Having then levied a heavy contribution 
on the emperor Alamgir, he reinstated him on the throne of his ancestors. 
He appointed Intizam-ud-doula Khan-i-Khdndn, son of Kamar-ud-dia Khan, 
grand wazir, and Najib-ud-doula Amir-ul-Omerah Bakhshi, or commander-in- 
chief of the empire, and, after these transactions, returned to Kandahar 
(A.D.:1757). The emperor of Dehli was compelled to cede the Panjab and 
Sindh to Tymur Shah. Thus, the spoliation and ruin which Nadir Shah » 
had commenced, were pretty well completed by Ahmad Shah, On his. way 
to Léhore, the Sikhs plundered his baggage, and cut off the stragglers of the 
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Afghan army. Ahmad Shah was much incensed at these daring acts of 
depredation, and threatened to punish tho insurgents, but, as he was in a 
hurry to set out for Turkistan in order to suppress a rebcllion, he ordered his 
son, Tymur Shah, to punish the Sikhs for the excesses they had committed. 

The conqueror left his son, Tymur Shah, in chargo of the provinces on 
the left bank of the Indus, including the territory of Multan and Léhore, 
under the guidance of his able general and confidential officcr, Jahdn. Khan. 
The forces left with the prince were of no considerable strength, and 
consisted of a few Durrani and Persian guards, with a detachment of troops 
raised in the country. Abdul Samed Khan Muhammad Zie was appointed 
ales of Sirhind, Sarfrdz Khan Afghan Faujdar of Dodbd, or the country 

etween the Sutlej and Bids, and Buland Khan, Saddozie, a native of 
Multdén, subadar of Kdéshmir. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, prince Tymur governed the Panjab 
with vigour and ability, and for one year peace and tranquillity reigned in 
the province. The insurgent Sikhs were punished, their armed bands 
_ were thoroughly dispersed, and they were put under proper restraint. 

Adina Beg Khan, who had assisted the Dehli minister in recovering 

Lahore, and who, on the appearance of Ahmad Shah, had fled to the hills, 
now appeared again on the scene. Opposed to the Afyhan interest, he 
established himself in the Jalandar Doab, and began to enlist the Sikhs in 
his service. His forbearance and connivance encouraged the Sikhs to create 
fresh disturbances and give renewed trouble. They swarmed the country 
between the Bids and the Sutlej, and carried on their depredations as far as 
Amritsar, where Jassa Singh, the carpenter, had the audacity to restore the 
Ram Rouni. Sikh bands were also secn ravaging the country around Kala- 
naur and Batdla. 
_ Tymar’s first act was to summon Adina Beg Khan to Léhore, as a de- 
pendant of his government. Tho wary vetcran evaded compliance, alleging, 
as his excuse, that the turbulent Sikhs were watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and that, were he to absent himsclf from his post, they would seize 
the country and secure a permanent hold on it. Not satisfied with this 
excuse, the Abdali prince sent a detachment of troops under Murad Khan 
to punish the chief and take possession of the Dob country. Sar Buland 
Khan and Sarfrdz Khan, Afghans, accompanied the general in his expedi- 
tion. Murad Khan crossed the Bids at the head of the Afghan troops. 
Adina Beg Khan, collecting his Sikh troops, advanced to give battle to 
Murad Khan, and a fight ensued in which the Léhore troops sustained a 
signal defeat. Sar Buland Khan, one of the Afghan generals, being slain, 
Murad Khan, and Sarfrdz Khan, seeing no recourse left them but flight, 
retraced their steps to Lahore with the remnants of their troops. 

The wazir, Jahdu Khan, now marched in person from Lahore, at the 
head of a considerable army, to inflict chastisement on the insurrectionary 
chieftain. At Batdla he was met by Murad Khan, whom the old wazir 
suspected of treason and complicity with the enemy. Under his orders, 
Murad Khan was executed at the tank of Shamsher Khan in Batdla. 
Adina Beg Khan, on hearing of the approach of the wazir with a large 
Afghun army, retired into the northern hills, his usual place of shelter. 

The young Afghan prince and his wazir, Jahdo Khan, now directed 
their attention to punishing the increasing audacity of the Sikhs. Their 
stronghold at Amritsar, called the Ram Rouni, was attacked and levelled 
- with the ground; the sacred reservoir was filled up, and all their places of 

worship were defiled. This outrage on the sacred city of the Khdlsed pro- 
‘voked the whole Sikh nation to such a degree that they assembled in 
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reat numbers and determined to defend’ their religion’ with: the: swortl. 
‘They ravaged the whole country round Léhore,- which swarmed with Sikh 
“horsemen. Jahdn Khan came out against’ them and succeedéd at first’in 
‘dispersing them. The Sikhs, however, assembled ir larger numbers, aud were 
ancl the Sikhs rally strong enough not only to cut off communication between the fort and 
' + the country, but also to collect the revenues of the country around’ Lahore 
-and dispose of it as they liked. The Afghan: Prince engaged them .on 
several occasions, but was worsted each time in consequence of the supert- 
- ority of their numbers. Ina desperate engagement which took place between 
‘the Pathans and the Sikhs, the latter fired a volley, every bullet of which . 
_took effect. A great number of Pathans fell, and the rest fled. The Sikhs 
‘kept up the fire with great vigour, and in the heat of the action, Jahdn 
Khan’s horse, being wounded, fell with its rider. The Sikhs rushed forward, 
‘to kill the Khan, with the loud war cry, “Wah Guru-ji-ki-fateh,” but the 
‘Khan fled on foot, and was protected by his men. The Pathans were 
completely routed, and this was the first decisive victory on record achieved 
_by the Sikhs over the Afghans. ‘of 2&4 
About the same time, serious disturbances broke out in the Jalandar 
jourturtances in the ~Dodb, instigated by Adina Beg Khan, who had fled on the prince’s approach, 
' ‘but who now excited the chiefs against the Afghans, and with their sid de- 
feated a division of the Afghan troops under Sarfrdz Khan at Jalandar. The 
‘whole Panj&b was now ina state of commotion. The Afghan prince and 
his guardian, seeing that all their attempts to disperse the Sikhs hiad’ failed, 
‘and that the numbers of the insurgents were daily increasing by thousands, 
‘and aware that the forces at their own disposal, however well-armed and disci- 
| ‘plined, were too few in number to stand before them, considered it prudent 
The Afghans retire. to evacuate Lahore and retreat towards the Chindb. They retreated in the. 
Gg ‘night, unknown even to their own Hindosténi troops, whom they distrusted, 
and in such haste that the royal family fell into the hands of the enemy, 
‘though they were subsequently released. This took place about the middle 
Lance “Deccury of 1758, The triumphant Sikhs occupied. Léhore under their celebrated 
“8 & _ leader Jassa, the Kalal, or carpenter, who had declared the Khdlsd to be a 
“State” (or a political body united wader one government), and who now 
_ assumed ‘the sovereignty of the country. Thus did the Sikhs become, for 
‘the first time, masters of Lé&hore. They used the mint of the Moghals to - 
4224 coin money, in “coin @ rupee with an inscription :—“ Coined by the Grace of the Khdlsd in the 
658” ‘country of Ahmad, conquered by Jassa Singh, the Kalal.” . : a 
: ': The Sikhs, who, in no small degree, owed their rise to power and freedom 
to the courtesy and forbearance of their ally, Adina Beg Khan, now for- 
twee pment Renan Ot their debt of gratitude to him. They expelled from. Léhore, with disgrace, 
und the Silchs, Khwaja Mirza Jan, the agent of Adina Beg Khan, but that old and wily 
ee chief was, in his turn, not wanting in energy to checkmate them. Shabdb- 
ud-din, styled Ghazi-ud-din, had called in the aid of the Mahrattas to support 
his authority against Najib-ud-doula, the Rohilla chief, who, it will be remenr- 
‘ ‘bered, had been installed in the office of commander-in-chief at Dehli by the 
Abdali king, as a reward for his joining his majesty at Karnal, and was look- 
ed upon as the Abddli’s agent. The royal fort at Dehli was laid under siege 
by Ragho Nath Rao, better known under his familiar appellation of Raghobé, 
7 and, after a month’s defence, Najib-ud-doula escaped. The helpless emperor 
yiiins invites the =~ once more fell under the control of Ghazi-ud-din. At this juncture Adina 
Panjab. Beg’ Khan invited the Mahratta chiefs to enter the Panjdb and extend their — 
arms to the Indus. He stipulated for the payment of a daily * sum for 
in i * Ohe lakh of Enpess for a inarch, and-fifty thousand for a halt.—The Memoirs. of Moulvy — 
Din Mohamad of’ Batdla. | ee EOE 
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s&bb experises ‘of ‘the. Invading Mahratta troops during their march, and held 
‘eut.to:them hopes of enriching themselves by plunder. The expedition was 
‘wodertakes by the Mabrattas with alacrity, and Raghobdé and Malhar Rao, 
i the: Mabratta; chiefs, marched towardsithe Panjéb at the head of a consider- 
able army. They were joined at the Sutlej by Adina Beg Khan, who put at 
‘their: disposal the Sikh troops which he still retained in his employ. The 
‘Mahsattas: entered Sirhind. and defeated Abdul Samad Khan the Durrdni 
: generel, who..was. stationed in that town with a body of twenty thousand 
-Rohillas, horse: and foot. The city had no sooner been evacuated by. the 
-Afghans, than the Sikh followers of Adina Beg Khan subjected it to ageneral 
‘pillage. This incensed the.triumphaut Mahrattas, who considered the booty 
‘their exclusive: privilege, and who, jealous of the Sikhs, resolved upon punish- 
ing them for their wanton outrage. The children of the Khdlsd, however, 
-taking advantage of a dark vight, fled with their prize, and put themselves 
‘beyond the reach of the pursuing Mahrattas. | : 

(, After the fall of Sirhind, the Mahrattas advanced rapidly to Lé&hore, 
iaccompanied by their ally, Adina Beg Khan. Sardar Jahan Khan, with 
-Prince Tymiur Shah, pitched his tents at Kachhi Serai, where, taking up an 
‘intrenched position, he prepared for action. A battle ensued, in which the 


. ‘Durrénis were defeated, and Jahdu Khan retired across the Attak with two 


‘hundred ‘horse, leaving his property and treasure to be plundered by the 
‘invaders, and Léhore was occupied by the Mahrattas. This event took place 
in. May, 1758,. Adina Beg Khan had this victory celebrated at Lihore by 


‘beat: of drums, and great rejoicings took place. As a reward for his services, 


the. Mahrattas installed Adina Beg Khan in the office of viceroy of the Panjab, 
with Khwaja Mirza as his deputy at Lahore. Sahib Patil, a Mahratta general, 
‘marched to the fort.of Attak at the head of ten thousand troops, in pursuit 


*:of Tymir Shah, while Shamaji Rao was appointed governor of Multén. 


‘The power of the Mahrattas had at this time reached its zenith, and the 
‘prophecy of Sivaji, the founder of their monarchy, was fulfilled, that they 
should water their horses in the Indus and in the Hughli. They had tra- 


versed. the country from the Dekkan to the Indus, had overrun the metro- 


_politan provinces of Dehli and Agra, were masters of the Panjab, had 
-eoncerted. with Ghazi-ud-din the Dehli wazir a plan for annexing Oudh to 
‘their conquests, and now openly aspired to the subjugation of the whole of 
‘Hindostédo. It was not until the great battle of Peénipat that their power 
: declined. | 

Nothing in the shape of order or discipline prevailed in the Panjab 
during the short time the Mahrattas held the reins of government. The 
Sikbs committed depredations in all parts of the country, unchecked by the 
foreigners, who were nominally rulers, and the zemindars resisted by force 
‘the demand of the government for revenue. Perplexities and commotions in 
i Hindostén and the Dekkan soon compelled the Mahrattas to abandon the 
country which they did in the same year in which they had subdued it, leav- 


‘ing a detachment at Lahore. They left Adina Beg Khan as their governor 
‘there, on the condition of his remitting to their treasury an annual 
-tribute of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. The Rohillas mutinied, under one 


Qutab Shah, and the Afghans of Malerkotla raised the standard of rebellion 


-under their chief Jamal’ Khan. The insurgent forces collected in large 
‘numbers in the neighbourhood of Phillour, where Adina Beg Khan gave 
-them battle. The engagement was a sanguinary one. The Afghans and 


-the Rohillas greatly outnumbered the viceroy’s forces, whose loss in killed 


_ and wounded was great. Desertions had commenced in the viceroy’s 


army, when Jamal Khan’s elephant coming close to the viceroy’s, Mohamad 
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Taufig, the chela of Khan Bahadur, who worked. as the mahdwat. of Adina 
Beg Khan's elephant, fired at him with his musket. This killed Jamal 
Khan, oi no sooner nee he (are than = hecrgent troops, struck. lg 
They are defeated panic, fled, a great number of them being slain by the pursuing troops. of 
ene the Lahore aie prea ae 7 : a 7 
This victory over the insurgent tribes tended greatly to strengthen the 
position of Adina Beg Khan in the Panjab, and spread terror throughout the 
whole province. He fixed his head-quarters at Batdla, and appointed his 
wor bo Row exerts, oWn governors for the provinces of Multan, Thatta and Lahore.® The 
Panjab, and fixeshis hill réjas tendered their allegiance to him; the zemindars made their sub- — 
Batala. mission, and Raja Sef Ali Khan, of Kangrdé, paid him his homage. . The 
Dehli Court conferred upon him the title of Zafar Jang Bahadur, treating him 
as an independent chieftain. Ben ce 
Metin country ve: The Sikhs of the Manjha country now began to give trouble, and, col- 
come troublesome.  Jecting in large numbers, carried on their depredations in the surrounding 
districts. Mir Aziz Bakhshi was sent to chastise them, and he brought 12,0 
Sikhs as prisoners to Batdla, where the viceroy resided at the time wit 
Nidhdu Singh Randhdwd, their head. The rising had been scarcely suppress- 
woore Sikh insur- — ed when a greater and more serious one took place in Ramgarh (then known 
" as Ram Nomi) under the Sikh leaders Jai Singh, Kanhia, and Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia. Troops were sent to suppress this insurrection; but the 
end of the viceroy, who now aspired to complete independence in the 
Panjéb, was near. He was attacked with cholic in his palace, in the town of 
Boy Khan aoe Batdla, and was laid in his grave on 11th Moharram, before the end of 
1758. His body was, according to his own will, conveyed to Khanpur, 
in the neighbourhood of Jalandar, and interred there. | 
His previous history Adina Beg Khan had long played a very conspicuous part in the diplo- 
eee macy of the Panjab. From an humble position in life, he advanced till ' 
“he was made Kardar of Sultanpur, and the Nawdb Zakaria Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore, subsequently appointed him governor of Bahrampur 
in the Gurdaspur district. The nawdéb once put him in close confinement 
for default of payment of goverment revenue, but the Omerahs interceded, 
and he was reinstated. He was a master of Indian diplomacy; for, amidst 
storms of confusion and anarchy, raised by parties with conflicting in- 
terests, who aspired to political supremacy, he maintained his position 
intact. By his tact, address and judgment, he raised himself in the estima- 
tion of each successive viceroy of Lahore, who looked upon him as a source 
of strength. His management of the Jalandar Dodb was highly success- 
ful. He was shrewd and crafty. The Sikhs he amused, the Delhi Court 
he despised, the Afghans he bewildered, and the Mahrattas he effectually 
influenced in his favor to break the power of both the Sikhs and the 
Afghans and to obtain his own independence. He turned every change 
to his own advantage; and while the interest of everybody else suffered 
from the disorder that prevailed, he never allowed his own to be sacrificed. 
He was unscrupulous and sometimes cruel. Once he ordered a confectioner 
who had refused to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive. The 
poor wretch’s life was saved through the intercession of some of the by- 
standers.t a Pa 
sone fee ct rahe Lahore was never prosperous under him. Scarcity of provisions pre- 
an. Z vailed, and no edible grain could he imported. into the city without his 
leave. He left no issue or successor, though the thriving town of Adina- 





* Farhatun Nazirin, | 
__ t Boiling seems to have been the torture in use at this period. 
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nagar, which he founded in the Gurdaspur district, with its gardens and 
palaces, still perpetuates his memory, which is held in respect by both 
*the Sikhs and the Mahomedans, as that of the last Moghal Governor of 
Lahore. Qn the death of Adina Beg Khan, Janki Rao, the Mahratta — Arrangemonts of 
chieftain, who was stationed in the vicinity of the metropolis at the head qqcu™"y ™ bs 
of a formidable army, entrusted the goverment of L&hore to a Mahratta — shamsji Mahratta 
chief called Sham4ji, whom he despatched in that direction. Sadiq Beg {hprinted governor of 
Khan, one of Adina Beg Khan’s followers, was appointed by the Mahratta 
chief, to the administration of Sirhind, while the management of the 
, Jalandar Doab was given to Adina Beg Khan’s widow. Shama, on ‘reach- 
ing Lahore, applied himself diligently to the task of government, and pushed 
on his troops as far as the dndus. But the,Sikhs, who had been kept in , The Sikhs now un. 
check by the able administration of Adina Beg Khan, now renewed their ravages in the Panjab. 
depredations in the Panjab. They subjected the Mahomedans to the 
peer hardships and severities. The sacred tank of Amritsar, which had 
en filled in by Tymtr Shah, was again cleared out, and the task of taking 
out the rubbish and filth from the sacred pool was forced upon the 
Mahomedans, who were prodded with bayonets, and struck with the butt- 
ends of muskets, to expedite them in the work. The news of Tymur Shah’s 
disastrous retreat from the Panjab, and the successes of the Mahrattas and 
the Sikhs in that country, having reached Ahmad Shah, Abdali, he sent 
his General, Nur-nd-din Khan, a Bamizie chief, at the head of an army, _Nurnd-din Khan, 
across the Indus. The general advanced to Jhelum, and without opposition shaf Abadi." 
occupied the country between that river and the Indus, at that time in- 
habited by the Ghakkars, the Kantars and the Jonds, all Mahomedan 
tribes, the original residents of the country who were favorably inclined 
towards the Afghans. The general then marched to the Chindb, where he 
awaited the arrival of the Abdali Shah. 
__ Having settled his affairs with Ndsir Khan, the independent chief of | Fifth tnvaston of 
BilGchistan, Ahmad Shah, with a numerous army, crossed the Indus in iter 
the winter of 1759, and advanced to the Chinab by the Jammu road. He 
continued his march through the north of the Panjdb to avoid the 
swollen rivers, and, on reaching Lihgre, defeated with great loss the Mah- , Nefontof tho | 
ratta commander who fell back upon Dehli. The Shah, after this victory, atLshore, 
appointed Karim Dad Khan, an Afghan, governor of the province of Ldhore, 
and Zen Khan, governor of Gujrdt. Having effected a junction with 
Najib-ud-doula who assisted him with supplies, the Shah marched in the pie shah advances 
direction of Jamna. to tho Jamna. 
In the meanwhile, the perfidious Delhi wazir, Ghazi-ud-din, dread- — ftairs at Dott. 
ing the effect of the restoration to power of the harmless old emperor by 
the Abdali, and suspicious of his uncle, Intizam-ud-doula, the former Khan- . 
i-Kdndn, who sided with the emperor in sympathising with Najib-ud-doula, Murder of Intizam- 
resolved on putting them both to death. He caused Intizam-ud-doula to "7?" 
be slaughtered, while that noble was in the act of reading his prayers. The 
emperor was fond of visiting religious men and derveshes. Taking advantage 
of this weak point, Imad-ul-Mulk caused a report to be spread abroad that 
a saint of prodigious sanctity from Kandahar had arrived in the city, and 
taken up his quarters in the ruined Kotla of Firoz Shah. The helpless 
devotee, desirous of seeing the hermit, repaired to the Kotla in a palanquin, 
almost unattended. As he reached the door of the chamber, he saw a curtain 
which was raised for his reception. Shortly after he had entered the 
room, a cry for help was heard. Mirza Baber, son-in-law of the emperor, who 
had been made to stay outside, suspecting foul play, drew his sword and 
wounded several men, but the conspirators, who were headed by Mahdi Ali 
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‘Khan, the Kashmiri, put him in a palanqain, and sent him back to the 
‘eity under a strong guard. The supposed hermit, who proved to be a 


savage Uzbek, named Bala Bash Khan, then, on a signal given, j up; 
and, with the help of three others, inflicted ge Heap wounds with , 
and brought the old man to the ground. The assassins then stripped the 


body of its rich robes, and threw the trunk from the top of the parapet on 
to the sands at the foot of the Kotla. After lying on the pecan for exght- 
een hours, the body was taken up by order of Mahdi Ali Khan, and interred 
in the sepulchre of the emperor Himdyfn. The tragedy occurred on 30th 
Noveinber, 1759. Alamgir II * was sixty years of age when he died, and had 
reigned about six years, 





CHAPTER XXV. 





ALI GOHAR SHAH ALAM II 


iH the murder of Alamgir II, the great empire of Delhi had virtually 
ceased to exist. The wazir, Imad-ul-Mulk, raised to the nominal throne 
Mohi-ul-Millat, grandson of Prince Kém Baksh, but he was never ac- 
knowledged, and Ali Gohar, the prince imperial, who was.a fugitive in 
Bengal, subsequently ascended the throne, under the pompous title of Shah 
Alam, or “king of the world,” when, in fact, all that remained actually in his 
possession was a few districts around the capital. The rest had been all 
lost to the empire, either by usurpation of the viceroys, or by foreign conquest, 
Imad-ul-Mulk, finding his position untenable, took himself to the protec- 
tion of the Jats. He then moved to the Dekkan, and lived in obscurity 
until 1800, when he died. 

Ahmad Shah, the Durrani king, crossed the Jamna opposite Saharan. 
pur, and then fought those bloody battles which have been surpassed by 
few in India in havoc and carnage, The people of the country were 
exasperated by the depredations of the Mahrattas, and the re-appearance of 
the Abdali Shah was hailed by a large party in India The Mahratte 
detachments retired from Lahore to Delhi on the approach of the Shah 
who was joined by the celebrated Najib-ud-doula, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the 
Rohilla chief, and inany other Mahomedan families. Continued skirmishe: 
took place between the Durrdnis and the Mahrattas, before the latter, unde: 
the command of their General Dataji Sindhia, crossed the Jamna, and reached 
Badli near Delhi. Here both armies lay intrenched for several days. The 
Shah cut off the enemy’s supplies, and the Mahrattas, being put to great strait: 
for want of provisions, came out to give him battle. They advanced with great 
resolution, and a sanguinary battle was fought, the first shock of which was 
severely felt by the Rohilla contingent of the Shah. The Rohillas were or 


* Beale, in his Mé/tahul Tawarikh, gives the following inscription of the coin of thi 


emperer :— au Cite nol ye ls urate ake J} 1y? 


“ Agud-din Alemeir the Second, atruck coin on gold like the Sahib Qurén.” 
Another coin bore the following inscription :— 


gle ol Ugite ykelle el eye ah — gle 9 pee wll garam ry SS enfin gh ayho 


“The valiant king Az-ud-din Alamgir put his stamp on the seven climes like the shinin; 
sun and moon.” 
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$006; and #ere hard pressed by the diminutive but active, Mabrattas, who 
-were mounted on amall povies. The. Shab ordered hia samhurechiea, or 
fusileers, mounted on camels, to surround the Mahratta detachment which 
‘had eggaged the Rohillas. They fired a volley from the backs of the camels 
on which they rode, and were promptly assisted by the Shah’s bodyguard, 
which by this time had crossed the Jamna and appeared in the field. But 
.the day was carried by Ahmad Khan, Béngash, af Farakhabad, the 
Pathan chief of the Dodb, who charged the flanks of the Mahrattas with ten 
thousand horse; and so vigorous was the attack made by him, that the 
. scale of fortune turned in favour of the Durrdni Shah. The Malirattas 
-were driven from the field with great slaughter; their army of 80,000 was 
(completely destroyed, their leader, Dataji Sindhia, was slain, and all their 
generals vanquished; except Malhar Rao Holkar, who had fled when the 
first charge was made. 

Ahmad Shah next surprised the division under Malhar Rao Holkar, 
near Sikandra, and so effectually routed it, that the Mahratta general was 
himself compelled to fly naked, with a handful of his faithful adherents. 
‘The Abdali then, entered Delhi, and the unfortunate capital was again given 
up to plunder. The Shah remained a few days at Delhi, where he received 
delegates from the rdjas of Jeypur, Marwar, &c., who, came with nazdrs to 

y him homage. He cantoned for the rainy season at Andp Shahar, on the 
rder of Oudh, where he succeeded, after some negotiation, in securing the 
alliance of the pewerful Shujd-ud-doula. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by their disasters at Badli and Sikan- 
dra, never lost their spirit, and, after making fresh exertions to repair their 
losses, resolved upon a great. and decisive action to maintain their supremacy 
in Hindostén, A formidable army of that nation accordingly left the 
‘Dekkan, commanded by Wiswas Rao, the heir-apparent to the Peshwa, 
or Supreme Prince, Sada Sheo Rao, his famous nephew, commonly 
known in India under the name of Bhau Janku Rao, Malhar Rao, and 
Shamsher * Bahadur, another son of the Peshwa. All the great Brahmins 
and the principal Mahratta chiefs accompanied these princes, who were 
jeined by Suraj Mal, with a body of 30,000 Juts, and reinforced by many 
other Rajput chiefs. The force easily occupied Delhi,+ where the small 
Durrani garrison, who held it, was cut to pieces alter a spirited defence, 
the killudar, Ydéqub Ali Khan,-effecting his escape with difficulty. Kunj- 
pard, on the Jamna, 60 miles north of Delhi, was next besieged, and the 
‘whole Durrdéni garrison was put to the sword, including Najabat Khan, the 
head of the Pathan family who held the place. The Shah was encamped 
on the left bank of the Jamna, which was swollen by rains, and which 
divided the two armies. The massacre of the Kunjpura garrison, within 
sight of the Durrdni camp, exasperated him to such a degree that he order- 
ed his army to cross the river at all hazards. t 


*Shamsher Rao was a Mahomedan, being the son of the Peshwaby a Mahomedan wife. 


A Mahomedan wife is allowed to the Peshwa. 

+ The Bhau on this occasion gave full vent to his cupidity by doing those deeds of depre- 
dations which mark the conguests of the barbarians. He destroyed beautiful tombs and 
shrines, carried away their riches and defaced rich Moghal palaces for the sake of their 
ornamente and precious stones. ‘The silver ceiling of the great hall of audience of the magni- 
ficent emperor Shah Jahdn was taken down, and the silver which had cost seventeen lakhs 
of rupees melted. The royal throne was seized, and so were the rich ornaments in the palace 
of the Moghal, who, though shorn of his old splencour. yet possessed such immense fortune 
and riches as few eas empires could boast of. ; 

+ The Shah is described at first as having repeated some verses of the Qurdn, and, having 
blown them on an arrow, discharged it from his quiver into the river. Raising then the cry 
Bismillahi allaho-akbar “in the name of God, the great God,” he plunged into the river, 
followed by Senet, tape numbering four thousand slaves. The rest of the troops followed 
the Shah.—Tarikhi Ahmadt. 
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The brave troops plunged into the waters of the Jamna, which was cross- 
ed on 23rd October, partly by fording and partly by swimming. The passage 
was effected with some loss; but the daring spirit displayed by the Durrdni 
king, and the alacrity with which his army crossed the swollen and rapid 
stream, spread dismay through the camp of the Mahrattas, who, feeling 
themselves unable to cope with the hardy veterans of the Shah in the open 
field, retired to Pdnipat, where they intrenched themselves and mbunted 
the parapets with all the ordnance they could collect. The troops under 
the Mahrattas numbered 300,000 men, including the cavalry in their 
regular pay, which numbered 55,000, predatory Mahratta horse, regular 
infantry, and the contingents from allied States. They had also three 
hundred pieces of cannon. The troops under the Abdali consisted of 40,000 
Afghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian cavalry and 38,000 Indian infantry, with 
about 70 pieces of cannon borrowed from Indian allies. The Shah was unre- 
mitting in his energy in cutting off the enemy's supplies and keeping a strict 
blockade on their intrenched position. Govind Rao Bundela, collecting 10,000 
or 12,000 horse on the lower Jamna, spread these troops over the country, 
so that the Afghan camp was deprived of ail means of communication 
and began to suffer severely for want of provisions. At length Atai 
Khan Popalzie, nephew of the grand wazir, with Haji Karim Déd Khan 
Durrdni, fell suddenly on Govind Rao’s camp, early one morning, and suc- 
ceeded in completely destroying it, Govind being himself slain in the action. 
The treasure and provisions which he was conveying for the Mahrattas fell 
into the hands of the victorious Afghans. Shankar Rao, the Mahratta 
killadar of Delhi, fell in this action. By the overthrow of his detach- 
ment, the Durrduis made themselves masters of the surrounding country, 
and the difficulties which they experienced in procuring supplies for their 
camp were uow removed. But the main body of the Mahrattas maintained 
their position intact in the intrenchments, and, though desultory engagements 
and skirmishes* occurred from time to time, the Mabrattas carefully re- 
fraincd from hazarding a general action in the open field. This state of 
affairs lasted for three or four months. The two’ armies lay close to each 
other, and the patience of both was nearly exhausted. Yet the Shah's 
troops reposed in their leader the greatest confidence, and the Indian allies 
had the highest respect for his opinion. Every hardship was borne with 
patience, and such was the dread of the Shah that none dared to utter a 
word{ against his commands. 

The scverest distress and pressure were now felt in the Mahratta camp 
for want of supplies. The town of Pénipat was within their lines, and they 


* In the last of these actions the Mussalmans sustained a heavy defeut, about six thousand 
Rohillas under Najib-ud-doula being killed and five hundred infantry wounded. This victory 
seems to have encouraged the Mahrattas to risk a battle in the open eld. 


+ Kanshi Rao, a contemporary historian, has given a vivid picture of the transactions of 
this period and the principal actors of the scene. The Durréni king, Ahmad Shah, had a small 
red tent hee for himself about a mile and a half in front of his camp. Early each morning, 
after reading his morning prayers, he came out of if on horseback accompanied by his son, 
Tymur Shah, and forty or fifty horsemen. He personally examined all his posta and reconnoi- 
tred the aon position. He rode forty or fifty kos every day, returning to his camp at noon,- 
when he dined, either in the small red tent, or the royal camp in the lines. At night time 
bodies of Durrani and Hindostdni horsemen, 5,000 strong each, patrolled the camp and remained 
under arms the whole night. ‘he Shah was constantly seenamong them. He used tosay to the 
Hindostadni chiefs; “‘ Do you sleep, 1 will take care that no harm befalls you.” Every day the 
artillery were engaged in firing at long distances, and skirmishes were carried on, the parties 
withdrawing to their respective quarters towards sunset. Three very severe actions took 
ylace, but none was decisive. This state of affairs continued for over three months. At length the 
Hindosténi chiefs, whose patience was exhausted, begged of the Shah to put an end to their 
toils and hardships by attempting a pitched battle, To this the Shah replied : ‘‘ This isa matter 
of war with which you are not acquainted. In other matters do as you please, but leave this 
to me. Military operations must not be precipitated; you shall see how I will manage this 
affair; and ata proper opportunity will bring it to a successful conclusion.” 
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consumed everything in the shape of provisions in it. Surrounded by 
carcasses of animals, dying cattle, hungry followers, and hemmed in in their 
camp, their embarrassments were becoming unendurable. A foraging party, 
sent by them under a strong guard into the country, was discovered by 
the Afghans and put tothe sword. At length the great Mahratta chiefs, 
wearied by extreme distress, surrounded the Bhaw’s tent and entreated him 
to put an end tu their miseries by a sortie. In this last extremity the 
Bhau wrote a short note with his own hand to Kanshi Rao, and sent it to 
the Durrani camp by his confidential servant. The words of this. note 
“were these :— 

“The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another drop. If 


anything can be done, do it, or else answer me plainly at once: hereafter ea 


there will be no time for writing or speaking.” 

Kanshi Rao communicated this note to Nawdéb Shujd-ud-doula at three 
o'clock in the morning (7th January 1761). Information soon reached the 
nawaéb that the whole body of the Mahrattas had marched out of their lines 
to attack the Durrdnis. The nawdéb immediately went to the Shah’s 
tent and asked the ecunuchs to awake his majesty. The Shah at once 
appeared, and, without changing his dress, mounted his horse which 
always stood ready at the door of the tent. ‘The troops were ordered out as 
he went along. It was a little before daybreak. They had advanced a kos 
and a half when the booming of artillery was heard froin the advancing 
lines of the Mahrattas. The Shah immediately called his grand wazir, 
Shah Wali Khan, and his ministers, Shah Pasand Khan and others, and 
making over the Persian kalliwn, which he smoked sitting on his horse, to 
his eunuch, went in full gallop in the direction of the enemy. The two 
&’rmies met. The Shah’s centre was composed of the Rohillas and the 
Durrdnis, commanded by the grand wazir. He kept the reserve for himself, 
with the flower of the Afghan army. ‘he Mahrattas had their artillery in 
front, and their infantry followed close behind. The artillery suddenly 
opened fire, and Ibrahim Khan,* Gardi,a Mussalman deserter from the 
French service, with his brother, Fateh Khan, desperately and successfully 
charged the flank of the Shah’s army. This laid open the right of Shah 
Wali Khan. The charge here was the fiercest and closest. Attai Khan, 
the grand wazir’s nephew, fell by the side of his uncle. The Durrdnis, 
hard pressed, were compelled to give way. The Bhau and Wiswas Rao, 
both mounted, were encouraging their people and stimulating them to 
action. The war cries of the Mahratta warriors—Har Hur Jae Mauhadeo— 
were borne ov the breeze, and the greatest fervour prevailed throughout 
their ranks, Everything was apparently favourable to the Mahrattas. 
Nawdb Shujd-ud-doula, whose division was near, was unable to see, on 
account of the clouds of dust with which he was enveloped. The grand 
wazir then, in full armour, galloped into the midst of his flying forces, and, 
in extreme rage and despair, reproached them for deserting him, saying, 
“ Our country is afar off, my friends, whither do you fly?” Shujé kept his 
ground well, but desisted from advancing to help the wazir. 

The Shah was not unaware of thesc transactions, and, finding that the 
time had come for an advance in person with the reserve of his army, he 

ave signal for a general charge. The attack was a furious one. The 
Nahrattas were taken in flank, and fought desperately hand to hand, but the 
bold and resolute stand made by the Durrdnis, so daunted them, that they 
at once turned tail, leaving the field covered with innumerable dead and 


* He had obtained great fame for his bravery in the Dekkah, and his troops were drilled 
after Europeun fashion of warfare. 
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dying. They were pursued in every diretion’ by the véetarious! fe, 
who gavethem no quazter. (Great numbers fell ia the purauit, which was 
kept up for fifteen or twenty miles in all directiona, Wiswes Rao and Bhan, 
it need hardly be ssid, were among the slain. Almost all the great-Mahrattea 
chiefs were killed or wounded, and the remnants who fleil to the Dekkan 
owed their lives to the swiftness of their horses. Among the refugees were 
Malhar Rao Holkar, Madhoji Sindhia, who afterwards became the founder 
of a great State, but who was lamed for life by @ gun shot in the flight. 
Shameher Bahadur also effected his escape, but Sued shortly afterwards 
from the effects of a wound in the neck. According to the best.accounta, the 
number of slain on the side of the Mahrattas amounted to 200,000, while 
22,000 prisoners, 50,000 horse and an immense hooty fell into the handg 
of the victors. 1 'y 

This great battle, which has been surpassed by few in carnage, with its 
disastrous issue for the Mahrattas, sealed the fate of that aspiring nation, 
Dismay and despondency preyed on the whale people, and Baldji, their 
Peshwa, or king, died soon after of grief and disappointment. They eva- 
cuated their acquisitions in Hindostdén and retired beyond the Narbadé, 
never to recover their power. 

After the victory of Panipat, the whole of Hindostén lay at the mercy 
of the Abdéli conqueror. But he had no wish to ascend the vacant throne 
of the Moghals; so, after remaining at Delhi for a few days and arranging 
the affairs of India, he returned to the Panjab, which had been already 
ceded to him, and with which he appeared contented. 

During the absence of Ahmad Shah at P&nipat, the Sikhs had again 
become troublesome in the Panjdb. The king had called away Karim Dad 
Khan, Subadar of Lahore, and Faujdar Khan, the Governor of Pasrur, for 
service in the field. Sar Buland Khan was left as Governor of the Jalandar 
Dodb and Amfr Muhammad Khan in charge of the Suba of Léhore. While 
the attention of all the Mahomedan chiefs was absorbed in the affairs of 
Hindostan, the Sikhs ravaged the country far and wide. A great number of 
them assembled at the Baisdkhi festival at Amritsar, where Jassa Singh, Ah- 
luwalia, Chet Singh, Kanhia, Hari Singh, Bhangi and Lahndé Singh, 
assisted by other Sikh sardars, formed a confederacy to pillage Lahore. 
A large number of Sikh horsemen swarmed round L4éhore, pillaging 
the residents who lived outside the city walls and setting their hauses on 
fire. Hundreds of lives were lost, while the damage done to private proper- 
ty was beyond estimation. Amir Muhammad Khan, the naib subadar, shut 
himself up inthecity. The Sikhs surrounded the town on all sides, and de- 
manded a heavy sum of money for Karha* Parshdd, to induce them to withy . 
draw. The naib subadar offered Rs. 30,000, as the price of sweetmeats 
for the children of the Khdlsd, who then withdrew. Ahmad Shah, on his 
return from P&nipat, took no steps to chastise the Sikhs, or to remedy the 
disorders that then prevailed in the Panjab, but, appainting Khwajé Obed 
Khan, governor of Léhore, Sar Buland Khan, governor of Multdn, and Zen 
Khan to the charge of Sirhind, returned to Kabul in the spring of 1761. 

On 12th August, 1765, the Emperor Shah Alam ceded in perpetuity the 
dewdni or revenue management of the provinees of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa to Lord Clive, the British Governor-General in Calcutta, The pro- 
vinces contained a population of 25,000,000 and yielded a revenue of 
4,000,000 sterling. In Angust, 1788, the Emperor was blinded by Gholdm 
Kéddar, the Rohilla chief, who treated the whole royal family with horrible 


* A sort of sweetmeat mace of auger, fonr and ghi. 
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indignity, On the approach of Sindhia, who was the emperor's supporter, 
the Rohilla chief fled, but was discovered and executed. The blind emperor 
was once more seated on the throne, but the whole of the imperial dominions 
in India had now lapsed to Sindhia, and nothing remained of the Moghal 
royalty but the name. Shah Alam II* died in 1807 «.p., at the advanced 
age of eighty one years, and was succeeded by his son Abul N&sar Moin-nd-din 
Akber Shah II, who died in 1821. 

{t would be foreign to the object of this work to trace the conquests 
of the British in India; and, the Moghal power having collapsed at this 
‘period, we proceed with our narrative of another race which was gaining 
political strength and organization in the Panjdb. This will form the 
subject of a separate volume. 





* He atruck coin bearing the following inscription :— 
by} Las byrle ws AD y 3d) by Saw 
glagly gle yl yam wd ela 


“The shadow of God’s mercy, the defender of religion, Muhammad Shah Alam, the 
emperor, put his stamp on the seven climes.” 


Another coin had the inscription :— 
tel S8L5 9} pS Gale ake 
xls gly (le yls OOD yd solo 


9 ss Shah Alam the emperor, through the favour of God, struck coin like that of Sahib 
urdn, 
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PART III.—THE RISE OF THE SIKHS. 
CHUAPTER I. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SIKH GURUS. 
1—GURU NANAK. 


ANAK * was born at Talwandi, a village on the Révi, above Léhore, in 
the Sharkpur Tahsil, in the Samvat year 1526 (1469 A.D.), at the time 
when ‘the Emperor Bahlol Lodi ruled India. He was the son of Kélu, a 
shopkeeper of T'alwandi, and belonged to the Bedi sub-division of the 
Chhatris. The tract between the Ravi and Chindb is called the Richné 
Dodb. This vast delta, during the period immediately preceding the 
establishment of the Sikh religion, was inhabited by the Jats and Bhuttis. 
The latter were a nomadic tribe, but had settled down here, after having 
embraced the Mahomcdan religion, at the time of the Mahomedan incur- 
sions from the districts north of the Oxus. With the exceptions of a few 
small fields cultivated by the Jats, the entire country was dreary and void. 
Great jealousy and hatred existed in those times between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, and the whole non-Musalman population was subjected to perse-, 
cution by the Mahomedan rulers. The tract between the two rivers was called 
the Bar, and is still known by that name. The village Talwandi was in those 


ere 





* The incidents of the life of Nanak, the founder of the religious system of the Sikhs, have 
been fully described in his Janam-sakhis or narratives of his life, but these are so full of fictions 
and fabrications, as to render it almost impossible to distinguish between the imaginary and the 
real; hence the history of the Sikhs during this period is involved ina haze of mystery. The 
most authentic of these narratives was found in a: ancient manuscript believed to belong to the 
latter part of the time of Guru Arjan, from the fact that its characters and the idioms in which 
it was composed were obviously ancient, and that the phraseology agreed with the known 
diction of the Guru, A copy of this manuseript was presented to the library of the East 
India House by the celebrated H. P. Colebrook, and it has heen translated verbatim into 
English by Dr. Trumpp, and incorporated in his valuable translation of the “ Adi Granth” of 
Baba Nanak. This Janam-sakhi is written in the most bombastic and hyperbolical language, 
picturing the preposterous performances attributed to Nanak in the highest colours; but it 
may nevertheless be considered a sober composition when compared with the works of the 
same kind of later origin. I have carefully compared the Janam-sakht of the India Office 
library, translated by Dr. Tumpp, with the current Janam-sakhis, and find much in the 
latter which is omitted in the former. This fact clearly proves, 1 thiak, that the additions are 
of a later date and deserving of little credit. On the other hand, as observed by Dr. Trumpp, 
every point in the old Janam-sakhi which throws an unfavourable or doubtful light on Nana 
has been carefully passed over in the latter Janam-sakhis. In my sketch of the life of d 
Nanak [have adopted what seemed to me the safest course, namely, that of mentioning all facts 
which are found both in the old Janam-sakhi alluded to above, and in the latter Janam-sakhis, 
including those of which an epitome appears under mark B. in Dr. Trumpp’s compilation, since 
these facts receive corroboration from all available sources. Fabulous stories have been 
avoided as far as possible, and an attempt has been made to describe facts in their nakedness. 
Yet it should be remembered that the original writers were men who occupied a very low 
position in the scale of civilization, and whose education and mode of life were far inferior 
to those of the growing generation. If some accounts appear to be coloured, it is because 
they are so in the text; and, however, phantastic they may appear, there can be little 
room for doubt that some of them are, at least, in their substance, true, while they present 
to the mind of the reader an exact idea of the veneration and awe in which the name of the 
great Sikh reformer is still held by thousands upon thousands of his zealous followers and 
acm’ and expreas the true notions which they to this day entertain of his genius and 
mental power. 

The Janam Patri of Bibé Nanak was written, at the instance of Guru Angad, by Patra 
Makha Khatri, of Sultanpur, as crally dictated to him by Bala, a Sindhu Jad, the companion 
of Nanak in his travels. It was written in 1582 Samvat. 
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times held by one Rai Buldr, of the Bhatti tribe. The house in which NAnak 
was born, is now a place of public worship, and is called Nankénd. Close 
to it is a tank where Ndnak used to play in his boyhood, known as Lalkera. 
Ndnak’s father was a weighman, or dharwai, who also acted as patwari __ Mia fathor's parout- 
of the village. Though not wealthy, he was a respectable man, and was “*” 
treated by the village people as their head. His father’s name was Sewa 
Rém, and his mother's Binasi. 
Nanak founded the religious system of the Sikhs. He was a man of a 
philosophic turn of mind, adapted to the age in which he lived, and was des- 
tined to introduce, with singular success, thosc measures of reform, toleration, 
eand enlightenment which were the principal wants of his time. In his boy- — nynak's boyhood. 
hood, he was of reserved habits, and seldom or never spoke to his associates, 
except on the occasion of some pressing necessity. He ate but little, and 
always seemed gloomy and thoughtful; he was endowed by nature with 
‘a plous disposition and a contemplative turn of mind. Kéalu, who believed 
“that the boy’s birth was the result of the prayers of a certain faqir, who 
had prophesied that his son would become a great man in the world, took 
him to a physician and asked him to prescribe medicine for him. The youth, | Nannk and the 
however, said to the physician: “Certainly, nothing can cure one who suffers Peeps 
from separation from the great Being who has given him life, vigour and 
the power of speech, and who alone governs the universe.” The physician 
was deeply affected by the speech and address of the little boy, and he 
commended them, giving his affectionate father to understand that the 
best remedy for the boy was to leave hiin to himself, to be the free agent of 
his own will. 
While yet a boy of seven, Nénak was taken to the viflage school, and, — Nanak in school, 
when the schoolmaster began to teach him the rudiments of his religion, the 
youthful scholar politely asked him what proofs could be given of the exist- 
ence of God. The master was informed that his pupil was the gift of a fagir, 
and it is said that, renouncing the world, he becaine a faqir himself. 
When his teacher laid before Ndnak the alphabet to read, the scholar 
asked the teacher the hidden import of the first letter of the alphabct,. 
which is a straight stroke denoting singleness, and regarded even by the vulgar ts subtime notion 
as implying the unity of God. A firm and irrevocable belief in the unity ° "ty: 
of the Creator seems, thus, to have becn deeply implanted in the nature of 
the pious Ndnak while he was yet a mere boy. 
esas to the author of Serul Mutakhirin, Nduak received his edu- 1s elucation, 
cation from a Musalman Moulvie named Syad Hassan, who resided close 
to his father’s house in Talwandi, and was thoroughly versed in the Maho- 
medan law books. 
The greater prac of his time was spent in seclusion and a, Saar 
contemplation. During the early part of his career, he used frequently to 
conceal himself in the woods for days together, away from the busy | MWospendshis time 
throng, and studiously avoided contact with his fellow-beings. His parents uoiitation. 
were on several occasions led to believe that he had been lost in the wilder- 
ness, or that he had been devoured by ferocious beasts; but, on search being 
made, he was discovered in the garb of a fagir, indifferent alike to the 
concerns of his own person and to the cares of the outside world. 
When Nanak reached his ninth year, his father, following the custom 
of the Hindus, convened an assembly of all his relations and friends to _,, Refuses to wor the 
invest him with the Brahminical thread. Nanak was purified in the usual 
way; and, all the preliminary ceremonies having been gone through, the 
priests called upon him to wear the thread, preparatory to his being 
declared a Hindu; but Nénak contended that his status would not be 
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improved by wearing the thread, and that he thought the ceremony was 
quite uncalled for. The guests were much disappointed at the attitude 
assumed by the young, but talented, Ndnak, and the Brahmans were without 
an answer to his philosophical treatment of the matter, of which long 
accounts are given in the Sikh books. He observed :— 


LY gee é ustile is> ws un? ae yb 


oe ys revere < ish, 91 = x8 ya 

“Man ts dignified by repeating the name of God. His praise is the strongest thread. 
This thread once put on, a man can be admitted into the presence of God, and this cannot, 
my son, ever break down.” 

When he was fifteen years of age, his father, with the view of training 
him in the art of trade and shopkeeping, sent him to a village to purchase 
salt to the amount of Rs. 40, and to sell it in another at a higher price. Bald, 
a servant of the family, was sent with the boy. On his way to the village, 
Nanak met a party of faqirs who were so hungry that they had lost all 
power of speech, and could not make their wants known except by signs. 
Nanak’s compassion was aroused for the destitute and hungry faqirs, and, 
having purchased provisions worth Rs. 40, he fed the faqirs. The fagqirs 
having satiated their hunger and refreshed themselves, Nanak held a long 
religious discourse with them, and derived particular pleasure from seeing 
them relieved of their distress. Bila rebuked the youth for what he thought 
a waste of money; but Néuak observed: “I have made a bargain the profit 
of which shall be geaped in the world tocome. <A bargain with God is much 
more profitable than any transaction with men.” 

Nanak, on returning home, concealed himself in the branches of a tree, 
from fear of his father, who was informed of what his son had done. The 
father was in a great fury and began to beat little Nanak, but Rai Bular, 
who understood the lad, appeased his anger by the payment of Rs. 40 
from his own purse. 

The place where Ndénak fed the hungry fagirs is known as Khdaré 
Soudd (or unalloyed bargain). The tree in which he is reputed to have 
concealed himself, exists to this day, with its branches bowed down to the 
ground on all sides, and is called “Mal Sahib” by the people. Notwith- 
standing the chastisement he had received for his liberality with his father’s 
money, he invariably made a practice of giving the needy whatever he 
could lay his hands upon in his father’s house, and was punished as often 
as he was discovered in these acts. His father once provided him with a 
shop at Sultanpar, furnishing it with articles of merchandise, but, instead of 
turning them to any account, he gradually bestowed all in charity upon 
faqirs to the great disappointment and disgust of his father. The spot 
where Nanak opened his shop is called “Hat Sahib,” and the weights and 
measures which he used exist to this day, and are objects of worship and 
veneration to his disciples. 

When Nanak reached the sixteenth year of his age, his parents, think- 
ing that a matrimonial alliance would have the effect of turning his mind 
to worldly affairs, got him married. He was married to Sulakhni, the 
daughter of one Muld, a Chhatri, resident of Lakhoki, in Batdla, Zilla Gurdas- 
pur, but the marriage had not the desired effect, and Nanak did not re- 
nounce his wandering habit and his love for faqirs, Nanak had a sister 
named Ndnki, who was married to Jay Ram, a Hindu in the service of 
Nawab Doulat Khan Lodi, a grandee and relation of the reigning emperor 
of Delhi, Sultan Bahlol.» The nawdb held extensive jagirs in Sultanpur 
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near Kapiurthalé. Sultanpur lies on the old Grand Trunk Road between 
Léhore and Dehli, provided with minars and serais at short distances, and 
was a place of importance in Ndnak’s time. Nanak was sent to Jay Ram 
to find employment under the nawdb. The nawdb put the almshouse 
(Modi Khana) under the young man’s charge, and it is said that Nanak 
distributed charity to the poor with such a liberal hand that in a short time 
the funds and provisions of the establishment were completely exhausted. 
Nanak was charged with defalcations by the nawdb’s servants, but when 
the nawdb inspected the Modi Khana, and examined the accounts and the 
articles, he found everything in its proper place, and the reports made to 
flim merely trumped up. He, therefore, conferred new honours on Nanak ; 
but, some days after, the young man was again similarly charged, and, on 
enquiry, the accusation being again proved groundless, he left the service 
of the nawd4b, notwithstanding his ardent entreaties that he would remain 
in his employ. 

Nanak became a public preacher at an early age. His sister 
Nanki, after repeated admonitions, persuaded him to live in his house, 
and, while he was in the service of Nawab Doulat Khan, and in the thirty- 
second year of his age, a son was born to him who was named Sri Chand. 
After four years and a half, Nanak was blessed with another son, who was 
named Lakhmi Das, 

Lakhmi Dés was a babe when Ndnak abandoned all his worldly con- 
nections, and, putting on the garb of a faqir, started on a tour. His com- 
panions in his travels were Mardand, the family mirdsi, or musician, a skil- 
ful performer on the rubdb or harp; Lahnd, who afterwards became his 
successor; Baldé,* a Sindha Jat, and Ram Das, surnamed Budha, or the 
ancient.* 

* Whatever verses Nénak composed in praise of the Divine Being, and the 
sayings which he uttered to his votaries by way of admonition, were played 
by Mardané on his rubdb, a stringed musical instrument like a guitar. 

He travelled over the whole of India; visited Persia, Kabul and other 
parts of Asia, and, it is said, even Mccca, A story is related by both 
Hindus and Mahomedans in connection with Nduak’s visit to Mecca. It 
is said that, while at Mecca, Néuak was found sleeping with his feet to the 
Kaabd, before which the Mahcmedans prostrate themselves when perform- 
ing their devotions. The Kazi, Rukn-ud-din, who observed this, angrily re- 
marked: “Infidel, how dare you dishonour God’s house by turning your 
feet towards it!” “Turn them, if you can,” replied Ndnak, “in a direction 
where the house of God is not.” 

Ndnak was sometimes seen in the garb of a Mahomedan dervesh. 
Meeting a party of Mahomedan faqirs at Multén, he told them that he 
was but as the stream of the Ganges, which had entered the ocean of holi- 
ness, referring, presumably, to the sanctity in which Multdn is held by the 
Mahomedans, in consequence of the presence in it of numerous mausole- 
ums of saints and devotees and of its being the resort of holy men. 

Having devoted some years to travel, Ndnak came to Emnabad in 
Gujranwald, and there lived with one LélG,a carpenter. Mardand, the rubdbt, 
went home to visit his family. The chief of Talwandi, Rai Buldér, who had 
already been impressed with Ndnak’s talents, hearing of his recent travels, 
became anxious to see him, and sent him a message to that effect through 


_ * Dr. Trumpp believes that B4l4 was not a companion of Nanak in his travels, because 
his name does not occur in the old Janam-sakhi believed to belong to Arjan’s time. I do 
not consider this a sufficient reason for holding that the later accounts which associate Bald's 
name with the travels of Nanak, are untrustworthy, particularly since all authors, European 
or native, agree that Bél4 was a companion of Nanak from his youth. 
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Mardand. Nédnak resolved to visit the chief, and shortly afterwards started 
for Talwandi. Here his father, mother, father-in-law, uncle, and other 
relations assembled, and once more they tried to persuade him to re- 
nounce his wandering habits and the faqir’s garb which he had adopted. 
They exhibited to him his little children, and begged of him, for their 
sake and that of the mother, to discontinue his itinerant habits. The sighs 
of his father and the tears of his mother and wife availed nothing with the 
inflexible and resolute Nénak, who answered the assembly in the following 
admonitory verses :— 


Siw wy LS le le Iplew gam - lay pole af gtha- SS Lile (glee LS 
— la) gro 


“* Forgiveness is my mother, patience my father, and truth my uncle: with these, as my 
companions, I have controlled the mind.”’ 


Pd e r) 
bnaS LS oF gu - (Sones & wrorr Syd Lh = Lngt oF glad pe 
” Hear, O Lild ! this admonition :—Can they be called happy who are bound with worldly 


tics ? 
Lalo gas we, i a |e Saw sly ge 
lat) e Faw pr} oF T :dPd (Sloe us? 


** Affability, my brother, is my_companion: true love is my own son: endurance is my 
daughter : in the company of these Iam happy.” 


chte [Slam ere bre rm (Clad wild 
ty wKrae cpailion pa Low isttrS | ples mSyS gl 


‘‘ Assuagement is my constant female friend, and chastity my slave girl; these you may call 
my kin and kith, who are my associates every moment.” 


USAL Ar oD Ema dizla Jplea 1659} x2) 
usls byS Sym whl PLT) by) ee hoo) 
‘*The only God who gave me existence is my master. He who forsakes him and seeks 
another, O Nanak, shall suffer.” 

Rai Buldr was much pleased with all that he saw of Ndnak and his vast 
learning and persuasive eloquence, and, with a view to induce him to 
remain at Talwandi, offered him lands; but Nénak was quite indifferent to 
such an offer. After a few days’ residence in Talwandi, he made prepara- 
tion for another journey. His uncle Lalu offered him money to enable 
him to trade in horses, but Nanak rejected the offer and addressed his uncle 
thus :— 

SS gta yy? eno wis bra ary g >" Je J SIre5 oe U5, F dq = Role po 
Uso J she ly Gla mts £ 155 
‘* Hear the Shastras and deal in the horses of truth ; have good deeds for your provisions ; 


do not consider this a vain story, and prepare your way to the country of God that you may 
have everlasting bliss.” 


Nanak this time visited Bengal and its hills. He suffered many hard- 
ships in this expedition, in consequence of his preaching to the Maho- 
medans and Hindus, the strange doctrines of his religion which were ex- 
tremely distasteful to them, and which they opposed by every means in 
their power ; but nothing could dissuade Nanak from prosecuting the task 
which he had imposed upon himself in the cause of truth. While travelling 
in the hills, he had an interview with the famous jogi, Gorakh Nath, whose 
homilies are well known throughout India, and whose followers have a lon 
cut through the lobe of their ear. He had a long discourse with the jogz, 
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full particulars of which appeared in an account of his travels. Nédnak is 
also said to have visited certain islands. 
While on his travels in Afghanistan, he lost his faithful servant Mardané, 


Trave's in Afihants 


the harper, who was originally a Mahomedan, but who had become a con- ‘ 


vert to Ndnak’s new doctrines and was burnt, according to his own wish, 
in Khulm, where he died. He returned to Batala, and thence procecded 
to Talwandi. By this time Kalu, his father, and Rai Buldr, the chief of 
Talwandi were dead. Taking with him Sajddd, the son of Mardand, be went 
to Talamba, near Multdn. Here Sajdddé, was imprisoned by a notorious 
thug, and Ndnak, by the force of his eloquence, obtained his release, and 
mae the thug a convert to his faith. He then marched to Kabul and 
Kandahar. On his way, he is said, by interposing his hand, to have prevented 
a landslip. The hill received the impression of Naénak’s hand, which exists 
to this day, and the place is called “ Panja Sahib.” On his return from 
Kébul, he again lived with his old friend, Lali, the carpenter of Emnabad. 
By this time the number of Nanak’s followers had greatly increased, 
and he was now looked upon by the people as a saint and a patriarch. With 


the lapse of years his mode of life also changed, and he now no longer 


hated society or family. Having left Lalu the carpentcr, he went with 
Bal& to witness the famous Gurchatter fair, held in Multdén. Mere he 
preached openly to people of all denominations and creeds who had assembled 
at the fair, ‘The Kardars of the Delhi Emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, the 
successor of Bahlol, informed his majesty that a faqir whose tenets were 
differeat both from the Koran and the Vedas, was openly preaching to the 
people, and the importance which he was assuming might, in the end, prove 
serious to the State. By an imperial order, Nanak was brought to the em- 
peror, who admitted him to an interview, and, after hearing his idcas on 
religion, ordered him to be kept in close confinement. Nanak was kept in 
prison seven months and had to grind corn the whole time. His dis- 
tress came to an end in consequence of the victory gained by the Emperor 
Baber over Ibrahim, and the lattcr’s death in the gieat battle at Panipat, in 
which the Moghal troops gained a decisive victory. 

Nénak now went on his travels t0 Sindh, and, on his way to that 
province, visited the mausoleum of the saint, Bawa Farid Shakarganj, at Pék- 
pattan. 

Here he had a religious discourse with a learned Mahomedan named 
een a descendant of Bawa Farid, and composed his book known as 
73 a as 

N&nak, in his travels, is said to have also visited Ceylon. Siv Nabh, 
the rdjé of that place, became a convert to his faith, as also did a number of 
others. He remained in Ceylon for two years and five months, and composed 
there his book called “Praén Sangli.” The rdj& tried to persuade Ndénak 
to settle in Ceylon permanently, but to uo purpose; for Nanak, shortly 
afterwards, returned to his native land. 

A story is related of Ndnak’s visit to Stamboul, and his interview with 
the Sultan of Turkey, who was noted for his cupidity and his extreme 
oppression of his subjects. N&nak’s admonitions had a great effect on the 
Sultan, who is said to have bestowcd his hoarded treasures on the fayirs 
aad the needy, and to have discontinued his tyranny over his people. Nduak 
settled on the banks of the RAvi towards the latter part of his life and 
built houses there. He lived as the head of his family, and his residence 
was a great resort of people of all nations. Though a faqir in name and 
appearance, he exercised great influence over vast numbers, who looked upon 
him as their spiritual leader. His expenses were like those of a king, and 
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he established an alms-house where thousands of helpless and poor people 
were fed, The place of his residence still exists on the banks of the Ravi 
and is known as Deré Béb&é Nénak. He built there many houses, which were 
given free to his disciples. 

Of Nénak’s two sons, Lakhmi Chand and Sri Chand, the former became 
a man of the world and had two sons whose descendants remain to this 
day. Sri Chand became a fagfr and was the founder of a sect called 
Uddsis. These wear their hair long, binding it on the head like a turban. 
They do not use trousers, but wear a cloth, a yard long and a span broad, 
which they pass between their legs to conceal their nakedness, and give it the 
name of langott. They rub ashes over the body and go unshaved, the 
application of a razor to any part of their body being strictly prohibit- 
ted. The descendants of Sri Chand are called Ndnakpotras, or descen- 
dants of Nanak, and also Sahib Zddas, or sons of masters. Some call them 
kirtdéris, or holy men devoted to the worship of God. 

Ndnak also founded the town of Kirtdérpfir in the Jalandar district, a 
place of great sanctity and veneration among the Sikhs, and built there a 
dharmsala which exists to this day. 

Nanak lived along and useful life, and died at the age of 71 years 
in 15388 aD. He reigned as Guru sixty years, five months, and seven 
days. He died at Kartdérpir, a town founded by himself on the Ravi, 
about forty miles above Léhore. A tomb, or samadh, was erected to his 
memory, where large crowds used to assemble to commemorate the date of 
his death, and perform certain religious ceremonies; but it has since been 
washed away by the Ravi, though a piece of Nd&nak’s garment and his 
other relics are still exhibited to the pilgrims at a dharmsdld, or temple, 
erected in commemoration of his decease. 

The doctrines of N&éuak were those of pure deism. He believed in the 
unity of God, the one invisible God, and strictly prohibited idolatry, and 
the worship of images. He maintained that true and pure religion was 
one, and that men were all equal. The numerous religions and castes 
which had sprung up in the world, were, he said, the device of men. He 
said, he had read the Qurdn and the Purdénds, but true religion he could find 
in neither. Yet he respected both, and advised his followers to pick out, 
and to act upon the truths which cach contained. His best endeavours 
during his long public career, were directed towards removing, or reducing 
to a@ minimum, those religions and social differences which had sprung up 
between the two great sects of India, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
and to reconciling them both; and to a great extent he was successful. His 
tenets were misunderstood after his death by his zealous followers, who, 
from a host of faqirs, turned into warriors, though, as will be explained 
further on, they were driven to such a course by circumstances peculiar to 
the times they lived in. He viewed with disfavour the intolerance of 
the Musalmans towards the Hindus, and the precepts of his religion incul- 
cated peace to all mankind, brotherly love to one another, and living virtu- 
ously and harmoniously. 

Nanak believed in the holy mission of Mahomed and the Hindu in- 
carnation. He admitted that Mahomed was the messenger of God sent to 
instruct mankind and to lead them to the path of righteousness. But, unlike 
the Arabian prophet, he never claimed that what he himself preached or 
addressed to the people was inspired or revealed to him from Heaven; nor did 
he ever boast of being gifted with supernatural powers, or attribute any of 
his acts to a power not’at the command of other men. He said he was a 
man among men, mortal as they were, and sinful. “He was a faqir,” said 
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he, “before the threshold of God.” “Thou art the incorporeal Creator, 
and Ndnak is thy slave:” “TZut hae Nivankdr Kirtar, Nénak banda 
tera,” was the theme of the good-hearted, ue Na&nak. He took particular 
deligKt in causing this theme to be played on the rubdb by his favourite 
actor and the companion of his toils, Mardand. His doctrine war that God 
was all in all, and he taught all to believe in the Creator, the Lord of Lords, 
the one God, self-existent, incomprehensible, omnipotent, without beginning 
and everlasting. Good deeds were nothing in themselves, but the knowledge 
of the true God was the only way to salvation. No prophet or holy teacher 
has the power to do good or to do evil to anybody. Everything comes 
from God, who alone must be depended upon for all our wants. Holy men 
can only tell and interpret His commands. Thcy are nothing of themselves. 
He was a believer in the transmigration of souls, and maintained that, 
after undergoing the prescribed course of punishment for the sins com- 
mitted by man, the soul shall find its blissful home with God. Although 
he was taken for an ascetic in his early life, in consequence of his absenting 
himself from his family, and his dislike for the society of men, yet that 
was in the ardent search for truth. Nanak laboured for years as an enquirer 
after truth, and passed a considerable portion of his life in travels in bsdia, 
and beyond its limits; but, after he had seen enough of the world and gained 
much by his great and varied intercourse with mankind, he became a world- 
ly man himself, and lived in his family and with his people as a patriarch. 
He then taught his followers that abandonment of the world was quite 
unnecessary, and that God treated all with equal favour, whether travellers 
or home dwellers, and that, between the hermit in his cell and the king 
in his palace, no difference was made in respect of the kingdom to come. 
The doctrines of this great Hindu reformer have been handed down in the 
famous book called the “Granth,” or holy book, written by himself, It is 
called the Adz Granth, to distinguish it from the second part, composed by 
Guru Govind, a successor of Nanak, who greatly modified the tenets of 
his predecessor, and infused into his followers ideas of war and conquest, 
turning them from peaceable subjccts into a contentious tribe. 

As mentioned before, Nd&nak fever professed to possess miraculous 
powers, or pretended to do supernatural deeds, though his credulous followers 
attributed such powers to him. They think Nanak the incarnation of God, 
and repeat his name as their saviour, or lord, in their prayers. There are 
various stories current about his miracles, some of which may, with ad- 
vantage, be cited here as showing the ideas and notions which his followers 
entertain of his character. A voice was one day heard by Nanak from 
above, calling upon him to approach. Nanak, surprised at hearing the voice, 
said: “ What power have I, O God, to standin thy presence?” The voice 
directed Nanak to close his eyes. Nanak closed his eyes and advanced. 
He was then told to open his eyes and look. He did so, and heard the word 
“Wah” or “Well done” repeated five times, and then “ Wah, Guruji,” or 
“ Well done, teacher.” Nanak then entered into conversation with God, who 
informed him that he had been sent into the world as a teacher of mankind 
in the Kaliyug, or dark age, and that he was to lead them into the paths 
of righteousness and virtue. 

One day Nanak, becoming thirsty, asked Budha, who was attending his 
cattle near a village, to bring some water in a vessel from a tank close by. 
Budha said there was a tank, but it was dry. Nanak said, “Go and see; 
the tank is not dry.” Budha went, and to his astonishment saw that the 
tank was full of water, although it had not a dvop in it in the morning. 
He brought water for Nanak, and became his disciple. At this place 
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Guru Avyjan constructed a new tank, and called it “ Amritsar,” or the “ Water 
of Immortality.” 

While quite a youth and tending his cattle, the days being hot, Néuak 
went to sleep under the shade of a tree. The sun, declining towards the 
west, threw its rays on Ndnak’s face. A black serpent, seeing this, ap- 
proached and spread its broad hood over Ndénak’s face to protect it from the 
rays of thesun. Rai Bular, the chief of Talwandi, saw this, and gave Nanak’s 
parents the happy tidings that their son was to be a leader of men, and 
had a great future in store for him. Kdlu contemptuously observed that 
“God’s matters were known only to God.” The place where this happened 
is called “Kird Sahib,” and a large building has recently been constructed 
on it by the Sikhs to commemorate the event. 

Nawdéb Doulat Khan once argued with Nanak, that, since he (Ndnak) 
forbade idolatry, acknowledged the unity of God, and believed in the 
mission of Mahomed, he was a Moslem, and, this being the case, there was 
nothing to prevent his professing the Moslem creed openly. He therefore 
took him to a mosque, and Nanak apparently expressed his readiness to join 
in the prayers. The Hindus -were much alarmed at hearing that Nanak 
had resolved to embrace Mahomedanism, though they knew perfectly well 
that he was not a Hindu himself in thcir sense of the word. When, 
however, the prayers were being read, Nénak kept aloof, and did not join 
the congregation. The nawéb was disappointed, and asked Nanak the 
reason of his not joining in the prayers. Nanak said: “The prelate (Imdm) 
was uneasy in his mind about the indisposition of his son, and feared that 
his calf might fall into the well as it had not been properly tethered. The 
nawéb was thinking of purchasing horses from Kandahar. These thoughts 
prevailing, how could I read prayers after such men.” The Imdm admitted 
that what Ndnak said was really true, and that his attention was divided 
while he was conducting the prayers. The nawdb also admitted that he was 
thinking of making a bargain for horses at Kandahar, while apparently 
engaged in prayers. This astonished the whole congregation; and the 
Hindus, whose minds were much perplexed, were glad that Nanak had not 
openly embraced the religion of the Prophet. Yet an idea generally pre- 
vailed among the Mahomedans that Nanak was a true follower of the 
Prophet, as would seem to be the fact from the following account. At the 
time when Nanak breathed his last, a dispute arose between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans regarding the disposal of his body, each party claiming the 
right to perform the funeral obsequies according to the form of their own 
religion. The Hindus said that, Nanak being a Hindu, his hody should, 
after the fashion of that creed, be burnt, while the Mahomedans maintained 
that the deceased was a Musalman, and that his remains should therefore 
be buried according to the rites of the Mahomedans. A quarrel aruse 
between the two parties, and swords were drawn, but through the mediation 
of more thinking men, it was resolved that the body should be neither burnt 
nor buried in the grave, but thrown into the river. When the people entered 
the room where the body was supposed to lie, they found, to their great 
astonishment, on raising the sheet with which it had been covered, that it 
was not there. In all probability, it had been secretly removed by one of the 
contending parties, but only the sheet was, as a matter of fact, found stretched 
on the ground, with some flowers underneath, instead of the body of the 
deceased. The Mahomedans took half of this sheet and buried it, with the 
ceremonies observed on the death of their co-religionists, while the Hindus 
burnt the other half which fell to their lot. 

The place at Emnabad where Ndnak slept for some time in the jungle, 
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is called “Rort Sahib,” owing to its having been originally a heap of gravels 
and stones, which Naduak used as an altar, and before which he prayed. He 
stood in the waters of the Bids, near Sultanpur, for three successive days, 
neither eating nor drinking anything, and passing the whole time in prayer and 
meditation. The tree under which he stood is called “ Baébd ki ber,” the 
place where he used to perform his ablutions being known as “ Sant Ghat.” 

In one of Baber’s expeditions into the Panjab, Nanak, with a number of his 
followers, among whom was Mardand, was apprehended at Emnabad and 
brought before the emperor. Baber, who was himself a very good Arabic and 
Persian scholar, and also a poet, was much pleased with the conversation 
which he held with Naénak, and with the information given to him on many 
interesting topics. 

The Emperor ordered rich presents to be bestowed on the faqir, but 
Nanak refused them, observing that his best reward was the inward pleasure 
derived from the worshipping of the Creator, and that as his aim in life was to 
please that Lord of Lords, he had no concern with the kings nade by Him. A 
drug, richly prepared, was brought to the emperor by his slave. His majesty 
partook of it, and ordered some to be given tothe faqir, but Ndnak request- 
ed to be excused, saying: “On aman who is ever intoxicated with the recol- 
lection of God, this drug can have no effect.” It is strange that Baber 
makes no mention of the founder of the Sikh religion in his memoirs; but 
this is probably due to the fact that Nanak was not at that timea man of 
sufficient note and importance to attract the attention of the emperor when 
engaged in drawjng up an account of his own life and exploits. 

On one occasion Nénak saw a party of Brahmans who were pantomi- 
mically going through the performance of baling out water from a river 

“with their hands, as if to irrigate their fields, their faces being turned to 
the east. This ceremony was being performed in the superstitious beliof 
that the thirst of their dead co-religionists would, by virtue of the act, 
be quenched. Nanak, who was standing on the opposite bank, saw this, 
and began to mimic their actions, but with his face turned to the west. 
The Brahmans evidently considered Naénak, whom they took for a faqir, to 
be out of his senses, and indignantly asked him the meaning of his insane 
performance, informing him that all his labours were in vain, and that he 
could not hope to relieve the thirst of the departed by such heretical 
actions. Nanak replied: “I am not furnishing water to my dead, but irri- 
gating my fields in Kartarpar to prevent them drying up by the scorching 
heat of the sun.” “Watering your fields in Kartdrpur! Such a long 
distance? How can this handful of water benefit your fields which are such 
a long way off?” rejoined the Brahmans in an excited and indignant tone. 
“ How can, then, your waters,” replicd the pious, but vexed, Nduak, “ reach 
the next world and quench the thirst of your dead? If the water cannot 
benefit my crops, which are in this world, how can it benefit your dead in 
another?” Nduak never thought that the office which he had created 
would become hereditary. When he saw that his last end was approaching, 
he named Lahnd, one of his faithful disciples, his successor. The sons and 
other disciples envied him, but he gave proofs of his faith and devotion. 
Seeing the dead body of a man lying on the roadside, Nanak said: ‘ Ye who 
have confideuce in me partake of this food.” All shrunk back, including 
the Guru’s son; but simple Lahnd, Nénak’s most staunch ally and follower, 
jumped over the dead body, and was about to devour the dead, when he was 
embraced by Nénak, who declared that from that moment his own spirit 
had gone into Lahnd’s body, and that he must be segarded as Nénak himself. 
His name he changed from Lahud to “Angi Khud,” or “ Angad,” meaning 
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“my own body.” The belief common among the Sikhs is that the spirit of 
Nénak is inherited by each successive Guru. 


2.—GURU ANGAD. 


Lahn&, on succeeding to the Guruship, assumed the title of “ Angad,” 
an epithet applied to him by his illustrious predecessor, in consideration 
of his proved loyalty and devotion. Angad was born in 1504 (1561 
Samvat) in the village of Khadir, his residence on the river Bids, near 
Gowindwal, in the Tirhun subdivision of the Chhatris. The Sikh religion, 
would, in all probability, have gradually completely died out and sunk ” 
into oblivion, as has been the lot of many others, had it not been for the 
foresight and wisdom of its founder, in establishing an apostolic successor- 
ship, and thereby creating a spirit of aspiration and ambition in his 
followers which insured, to a great extent, its perpetuation. 

Nanak devoted his life to the instruction of man in the path of virtue 
and righteousness. His motives were quite unselfish, and he had at his heart 
the good of the nation and the prosperity of the people among whom he lived. 
He, therefore, delegated his office neither to any of his sons, nor to any of his 
early followers, who were probably not with him at the close of his life, but 
to Angad, who had joined him not long before his death, and whom he 
considered the most fit. Angad gained his livelihood by the work of his own 
hands, twisting van, or coarse twine made of mwnj. 

He had great reverence for the Devé at Jawdla Mukhi, near Kangra, and 
used to pay her homage every year, travelling on foot. On becoming a disciple 
of Nénak, he gave up his periodical pilgrimages to the Devt, being convin- 
ced that service to the Guru was more bencficial to him, both here and 
hereafter, than the performing of pilgrimages to the Devé and the worshipping’ 
of her effigy. 

Angad was strongly attached to Ndnak and was his most fervent server 
and staunch ally. He was hardly possessed of any merits of his own, but 
he spread the religion of his Guru by following studiously in the path which 
Nanak had paved out for his successors. 

He committed to writing * much about his great predecessor, both that 
which he himself remembered, and that which was narrated to him by Bala, 
the old companion of Nanak. 

He also recorded the results of his own devotional observations which 
have been incorporated in the Granth. 

Angad had two sons, both of whom became men of the world. He re- 
moved his head-quarters from Deré B&ébé Nanak to his own village of Khadar. 
His feet were afflicted with a severe complaint, to which he fell a victim in 
1552, the thirteenth year of the reign of Akber, having reigned as a Guru 
for fifteen years. His tomb was erected in his native village. 


3,.—GURU AMAR DAS. 


A cultivated mind, or scientific attainments, do not scem to have been 
the qualifications which rendered a man eligible for occupying the masnad 
of a Guru. What was looked for in a successor, was moral courage and 
devotion to the reigning Guru. Amar Das, on whom the choice of succes- 
sorship fell, was the most faithful follower of Guru Angad, and a constant at- 
tendant on his person. He was a Chhatri of the Bhalla clan, and was born at 
Vasarki, a village in the Amritsar district, in 1509. He was, like his pre- 
decessor, a man of humble parentage, and supported himself by the proceeds 


* Angad had the Janam Patri of Ndnak translated from Shastri to Gurmukhi by Paira, 
caste Mokha, of Sultdénpur. 
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of his occupation, which was that of carrying goods from place to place , 
on a pony, the only property which he possessed. Having become fond 
of the society of faqirs, he came to the village of Khadur and made Guru 
Angad - his spiritual guide. He served him with all his heart, and sacri- 
ficed his own comfort for that of the Guru. Yet he never ate anything from 
the Guru’s gtorehouse, but supported himself by small sums of money which 
he earndu by trading in salt and oil in.the market. Every night he used to 
bring fresh water from the river of Gowindwal, about two hés distant from 
Khadir, for- the ablutions of his Guru. His reverence for the Guru was 80 _ Wisreveronce for his 
- great that he never turned his back towards him, and in his midnight jour- 9" 
eney to the river he used, on all occasions, to walk backwards, ze, with his —~ 
face towards the Guru’s house. .One dark tempestuous night, in the midst 
of rain, thunder and lightning, as Amar Dds was returning from the river 
with an earthen jar full of water for,the Guru, he accidentally fell into a . 
ditch near a weaver’s house, and the jar was smashad to pieces. ‘The weaver, 
perceiving from tlre noise that someonc had fallen into thé pit, said to his 
wife: “What miserable scoundrel can that be roving about at this time of 
- night? It must be that wretched vagabond Amrit.” Amri managed to 
scramble out of the hole without assistance, and, having procured another 
jar, set out again and brought water afresh for his religious preceptor, who 
enjoyed the bath without knowing anything of the misfortune which had 
befallen his faithful AmrG. The next day the Guru was informed by 
somebody of what had happencd on the preceding night, and he was 
told that people called Amré the Homeless One. The Guru was convinced 
of-his disciple’s devotion and sincerity, and, holding. hi by the neck, . 
said : “ Amrf is not homeless, but the home of the homeless; he who will 
follow him shall find his home with the Lord.” He was forthwith declared 
to be the successor of Angad, who bowed down to him, and ,then presented _ who declaros him to 
him with five pice and 4 cocoanut, after which he was paid homage’ to by all. P° Bi successor, 

On the death of Angad, Amar Das established himself at Gowindwal. 

He was successful as a teacher, and his zeal ‘and activity in preaching, com- 

bined with his genial habits and affable digposition, sccured for him many 

converts to the new faith. He wasa just and wise Guru, humble and 

patient. He composed beautiful verses, which have been incorporated in 

the Granth, and are much liked for their simplicity of diction and purity of 

idea. He -found a patient listener in the high-minded Akber. He sepa- mo now Guru 
rated the inert and torpid scct of Udasis, foumded by Sri Chand, from the scparstes the Sikhs 
active and worldly Sikhs, and thus prevented the former from being lost in : 
oblivion as a distinct creed. ; 

Following the policy initiated by Nanak, he disapproved of satti, which 
was sorctined by the usage of ages, and encouraged the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows, maintaining that the woman who, bereft of her husband, nobly 
supported herself under the trial, was a true satiz, agd not the suicide who oe denounces th 
deliberately ended her existence on the pyre. This was the mild form in ‘“ 
which the wise Guru denounced the baneful practice of sattz. 

From the offerings made by-his disciples,.Amar Dds was enabled to P 
build at Gowindwal a bdolt or a large oblong tank, the descent to the brink Ga ee 
of which is reached by eighty-four steps, with landing places and covertd ° 
chambers for travellers to rest in and to take refreshments during the heat of 
the day. The Sikhs believe that whoever bathes on these eighty-four Steps, 
one by one, repeating the Japjé to the last step, is made free from thevighty-four 
lakhs of forms of metempsychosis and enters heaven. A: grand fair is still 
held at this tdoli every year, to-which the Sikhs flock from all directions ‘to 
do homage to the memory of the departed Guru. : ” : 

Amar Das sent twenty-two of his chosen disciples to visit various parts Sends out miasion- 
of the country, aid spread the religion of N&nak by preaching and ‘dis- people tho faith of the 
cussion with the people. ° ae 

Guru Amar Das had two sons, Baéb&é Mohan and Mori Mal, and 
two daughters, Bibi Bhéni and Bibi Rémi. When the bdoli of Amar Das 
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- was in course of construction, a great number of masons and other workmen 
were employed on it, and a large multitude of spectators used to assemble 
to see how the work progressed. Among these was a lad named Ram Das, 
a Chhatri of the Sodht sect, and a lineal descendant of Sodhi Réo, who 
bequeathed the throne of Lahore to Kalpat Rado, his uncle. He was a 
handsome youth. One day he was sitting near the door of, Babs Amar 
Das, when by chance the Jatter called his family priest and told him* “« Misr, 
our little daughter has now become of ripe age. Go and look ‘out for a 
suitable partner, that we may betroth her.” The priest, pointing out Ram 
Das, asked the Guru, ‘ Should the lad be of this age?” The Guru asked 
to what caste the lad belonged, and, ‘having been informed that he was 
a Sodht Chhatré, the Guru said, “Our girl is now this lad’s, for it is the 
religious observance of the Chhatris that thought, which first comes into mind, 
must be performed.” He thanked God .that the boy belonged to a noble 
family, and forthwith placed into the hem of the lad the betrothal presents. 
The wedding took place a few days after, and this united the family of the 
Bhailas with the Sodhis. 


Amar Das was particularly fond of his daughter Mohanf for her filial - 
_ love and obedience, for which reason he passed over his son, Mohan, and 
Fixes his choice for al] his other disciples, and bestowed the apostolic blessing upon his son-in-law, 


successorship on Ram . . ‘ 
Dis, hia son-in-law, Ram Dds, who became his successor in the guruship. 


Dies, 1574, Amar Das died in Gowindwal on 14th May, 1574, having reigned as a 
Guru fora period of twenty-two years. ILis tomb was erected at Gowind- 
- wal, but has since been-washed away by the river. 


4.—GURU RAM DAS. 


Bam Das succeeds. Guru Ram Das, the Chhatri of the Sodhé clan, was a native of Léhore, 
His parents moved to Gowindwal, where, in consequence of their poverty, 
Ram Das had recourse to sclling boiled grain, on ‘the proceeds of which he 
managed to support himself and his poor parents. He was a man of consi- 
derable merit, well worthy of the choice of his master and the affectionate 
regard of his wife. He was of ¢quiet and peaccful disposition ; and his picty 
and devotion, combined with his cloquence and energy, ranged hundreds of 
disciples round his banner. He gaye himself up to literary pursuits ; and his 
poetical effusions, in which he has expotinded his doctrines, have been incor- 
porated in the Granth. 


In his fime, the voluntary offerings of the Sikhs, or disciples, immensely 
increased, and he was chabled to live in state. At L&éhore, he had an inter- 
view with the tolerant Akber, who was highly pleased with his accomplish- 

- Akber bestows ments, and, as a mark of esteem and approbation, granted him g piece of land, 
grant of langon ™"™: which, from its being of a circular shape, was named Chakkar Ram Das. 
ose Guru restoresan Here Ram Dds‘splendidly restored an old tank which he called “Amritear,” 
names “Awmritsar,"6 or the “pool of immortality,” and in the midst of which he built a temple, 


And buls & which he named Harmandar, or the mandar of Hari. 


Harmandar. : . 
Around this tank were built the huts of faqirs and smaller temples, and 
the disciples and followers of the Guru came and settled here. The Guru 
came himself occasionally from Gowindwal to live here, and in time this 
new town, from Garwu ké Chak, came to be called Amritsar (the nectar tank), 
He founds the town the flame given by the founder, by whioh name it is known to this day. 


of Amritsur, 
At an interview, Ram Das’ represented to the Emperor Akber that, 
owing to the long stay of his majesty with his retinue and camp-followers at 
by en oy abuined Lahore, the price.of food had risen greatly, and that now, as the Court had 
left the place, it would fall, and the raiats suffer in consequence.- He there- 
. fore begged his majesty to remit a year’s rent to the poor raiats. Akber 
granted this request, and was strongly impressed with the Guru’s sympathy - 
for the poor. The representation ‘made by the Guru to the Emperor, 
prompted as it was by purely charitable motives and the success which . 
attended it, is said to have immensely increased the popularity of the Guru 
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among the Jatsand the zemindars, who flocked around him from all sides, 
thus contributing, in no small degree, to his power and fame. 

In founding the town of Amritsar at a central spot, the Guru laid the 
foundation of the future greatness ofthe Sikhs as a nation, for they were 
enabled now to rally at a common place of worship, conveniently situated, 
both as regards distance and fertility of the soil. Peaceful in mind and gen- 
tle in their behaviour, following yet the mild and pure tenets laid down by 
their first leader, they learnt to unite together and to foster and engender 
those feelings of brotherly love which tended to strengthen the national tie, 
and paved the way to the formation of a commonwealth on true -patriotic 
principles. 

Ram Das had three sons by the daughter of Amar Das. The first, named 
Mahadeo, became a faqir; the second, Pirthi Dds, turned out a worldly 
minded man, and the third, Arjan, or Arjan Mal, who was a favourite with his 
father, succeeded him in the Guruship. From this time the succession to the 
gadi became hereditary, which materially contributed to the growth of the 
Sikh power, for henceforward the Guru was looked upon by his disciples not 
only in the light of a spiritual guide, but also as a worldly lord and a ruling 
sovereign, 

Ram Das died in March, 1586, having reigned as a Guru for seven years, 
and a tomb was erected on the banks of the Bids in honour of his memory. 


5.—GURU ARJAN. 


Bheni, the daughter of Amar Da4s, aspired to become the mother of all 
future Gurus, and, with this object in view, she endeavoured to please her 
father, in whom she believed was the power of granting her desire. Mer 
father was sensible of the great love which Bheni, on all occasions, manifested 
towards him, and determined to reward her to the utmost of his ability. He, 
accordingly, asked her, on onc occasion, how he could reward her for the great 
love which she invariably bore him, upon which the sagacious young lady 
demanded that the Guruship be made hereditary in her offspring. On the 
death of her husband, her wishes were accomplished, and her son, Arjan, the 
youngest child of Ram Das, ascended the masnad of Guruship in 1581. 
Arjan, on assuming the dictatorship, established himsclf at Amritsar. 
He was the first of the Gurus who laid aside the rosary and the garb of a faqir, 
and dressed himself in costly attire and converted the saintly gadi of his 
pious predecessors into a princely rostrum. He kept a numerous retinue, 
fine horses and clephants, and lived in splondour, He was an energetic 
and aspiring Guru, and his aims were high. He organized the Sikhs into 
a community, and devised measures for cxtending his spiritual authority. 

His first consideration was to ascertain whether the teachings of the 
great Ndnak were cqually suited to the multifarious religious denominations 
and societies that then existed. He attempted to raise the followers 
of Ndnak in the scale of society, and, with a view to uniting them by one 
common religious tie, he gave them a religious code, which they held in 
the greatest veneration. In this code he incorporated the sayings and 
verses of Nanak, the compositions of his predecessors, and his own, and the 
choicest literary productions of other religious reformers of those times, 
whose memory was still fresh in the minds of the people. This code he 
called the “Granth,” or the holy book, and it was handed over to the 
Guru's successors with an assurance that all it contained was pure and 
binding on all true disciples. A copy was kept in the Harmandar, or holy 
temple, and recited each day to the crowds who came to bathe in the 
sacred tank. Hymns were sung in praise of the Lord by bands of musicians, 
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and the incidents of the life of Bébdé N&nak were repeated with great fervour. 
Thus was a new spirit infused into the minds of the followers of the Guru. 

He organized a system of taxation and appointed delegates, or deputies, 
for the purposes of collecting it from his followers throughout the country. 
These contributions, or nazrdnds, from the faithful were collected in all 
districts by means of the deputies abovementioned, and presented by 
them to the Guru in an annual assembly. Thus were the Sikhs accustomed 
to aregular system of government, and, having been formed into a community, 
gradually developed into a real power. To increase the commonwealth, 
Arjan algo sent his disciples to foreign countries for the purposes of trade, 
dealing principally in Turkistan horses, 

He completed the construction of the grand tank at Amritsar, and built 
another splendid tank in the same place, called Kaulsar. He also built 
the celebrated tank called “ Taran Taran” in the Amritsar district. 

Arjan refuscd to betroth his son, Har Govind, to the daughter of 
Chdéndu Shah, the financial minister at Lé&hore, in the times of the 
Emperor Jahdngir, and is said to have feturned the betrothal presents 
sent by Chandu Shah. The Minister, who had himself given the Guru 
cause for offence, by calling him a beggar and comparing him to the 
drain of a house and himself tothe upper storey, went in person to soothe 
the Guru with a lakh of rupees; but it was too late; for the Guru declared :— 
“ My words are engraved on stone, and cannot be effaced. If you give me 
the whole world asa dowry with your daughter, my son will not marry 
her.” The minister was greatly abashed and vowed to destroy the Guru. He 
calumniated him to the Emperor Jahangir, who was then at Lahore. Arjan 
was charged with treason, in having offered prayers for the success of Khusrow, 
the emperor’s rebel son, who was in temporary possession of the Panjab. He 
was thrown into prison, and the emperor wished to extort a large sum of 
money from him, which the Guru was unable to pay. He was tortured and 
died of heat apoplexy, while in confinement near Léhore, in 1606, the second 
year of the reign of Jahdngir. He reigned as a Guru for twenty-four years. 
His tomb now stands opposite the fort of Lahore, near the mausoleum of 
Mahard4jé Ranjit Singh.* 

The celebrated Gur Das flourished in the time of Arjan. He wasa 
great writer, and composed the well-known work Gian Ratnaolt, consisting 
of forty chapters, in which he describes the character of Nénak. The Sikhs are 
enjoined by Arjan to read this book. The writer, who was a disciple of 
Arjan, gives Nanak a lofty place in the history of the world, and regards him 
as the successor of Viasa and Mahomed, sent by God into the world to 
accomplish a holy mission and to redeem mankind. 

The death of Guru Arjan is a great turning pointin the history of the 
Sikh nation, for it inflamed the religious passion of the Sikhs, and it was at 
this time that those seeds of hatred of the Musalman power were sown which 
took such deep root in the minds of all the faithful followers of Ndnak. 


6.—GURU HAR GOVIND. 


Arjan died leaving a minor son and heir, Har Govind, a boy eleven years 
of age. Taking advantage of his minority, his uncle, Pirthi Mal, urged 

* The tradition goes that Chandu Shah had suggested to the emperor that the Guru should 
be sewed in the hide of a cow. 

When the hide was brought before him, the Guru asked dba to bathe in the Ravi. 
He was sent thither with a strong escort, but, having once plunged into the running water, 


never Bpvesre again. 
regor puts Arjan’s death in the time of Shah Jahan, and ascribes the feud between him 








Mc 
and Chandu to his period. This shows how inaccurate McGregor’s accounts generally are. 
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his own right to succeed to the gadi; hut the Sikhs deserted him in disgust, 
suspecting him of intrigue with the hated Chandu Shah, and Har Govind 
was acknowledged as the Guru. 

Har Govind combined the qualitics of a warrior, a saint and a sportsman. 
While Naénak abstained from animal food, Har Govind took delight in hunt- 
ing and in eating flesh. He was the first Guru, who organized a military 
system, and, arming his followers, made them buckle on the sword, and prepared 
them for action in the field. He was induced to resort to arms in order to 
chastise his enemy, Chéndu Shah, and, having secured the confidence* of the 
emperor, obtained possession of Chandu’s person, and was thus able to avenge 
himself as he thought best. Har Govind took him to Amritsar, and there had 
him dragged through the strects with a rope round his feet, and made to sit 
on heated fryinggpans and hot sand, as he had done with Arjan. Thus he 
died in the most excruciating pain. 

Har Govind surpassed his predecessor in splendour and state. He 
maintained a large establishment, which he was enabled to do by the daily 
Increasing income derived from the offerings which were now levied in the 
form of a tax from the faithful throughout the country, under the system 
introduced by the politic Arjan. He had eight hundred fine horses in his 
stables, and kept a numerous, gorgeous and well-equipped retinue. He built 
the town of Hargovindpur on the banks of the Bids, to serve, in case of an 
emergency, as a place of retreat. 

His warlike talent led him to enter the service of Jahangir as 
a military leader, and he even accompanied the imperial camp on _ its 
journeys to that paradise of Hindostin, Kadshmir; but he fell in the 
estimation of the emperor through appropriating to his own use the pay of 
the contingent, through admitting into his service criminals and fugitives, aud 

ethrough his failure to pay the balance of the heavy fine that had been 
imposed upon his father Arjan. He was placed in confinement in the 
fort of Gwalior, where he was kept a prisoner for twelve years in a 
state of semi-starvation. The faithful flocked round the fort and bowed 
themselves before its walls, to worship the living saint who was undergoing 
persecution at the hands of the powerful Moghal. At length, roused by 
pity, rather than affected by the demonstrations of the Sikhs, the emperor 
ordered the release of the Guru. 

The Emperor Jahdngir died in 1628, and Har Govind entered the service 
of his successor, Shah Jahan. He raised himself in the estimation of the 
emperor’s eldest son, Dard Shekoh, the governor of the Panjab, who in 
those days lived at Laéhore. Ddér&a was an abstemious prince, simple in 
heart and manaers, and particularly friendly to the faqirs. He and Har 
Govind became great friends; and, for Dara’s sake, the Guru used to pass a 
considerable portion of his time in Léhore. He also used to go with the prince 
to Kashmir on pleasure trips. But he soon fell into fresh difficulties with 
the imperial government, and circumstances arose which compelled him to 
make armed resistance. A certain disciple of the Guru was taking a fine 
Turkistani horse to Amritsar for presentation to the Guru. The horse was 








* During the emperor’s residence at Lahore, Har Govind was admitted to an audience. He 
presented a rosary of amber to his majesty, who was highly pleased with its splendour, and 
asked the Guru whether he could procure more pearls of the same kind as were conteined in 
the rosary. The Guru submitted to his majesty that the rosary consisted of a complete set of a 
hundred pearls, but Chandu, his dew4n, had taken most of them, and the ornament was there- 
fore incomplete. The emperor asked the Guru how the pearls had fallen into the hands of the 
dewan. pon this, the Guru burst into tears and narrated to the king the whole story. The 
king was greatly earned at hearing of the treatment which Arjan had met with at the 
hands of the dewan, and orders were passed for the person of Chandu Shah to be handed over 
to Har Clovind to avenge himself on him in any manner he chose for his father’s death, 
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seized at Lahore by the officers of the king and presented before his majesty, 
who, being struck with its beauty, ordered it to be sent to the royal stable, 
and the price to be paid to the owner. The Guru, hearing this, was much 
annoyed, but was powerless. The horse became lame and was given over by 
the king to the chief kazi, or judge of Lahore, who had it properly treated 
and cured. The Guru pretended to purchase the horse, and, having fixed the 
price at Rs. 10,000, received ‘it from the kazi, but left Ldhore for Amritsar the 
next day, without paying the money or ever intending to do so. In the mean- 
while, a hawk belonging to the emperor was seized by one of the Gur@’s 
followers, and a concubine of the kazi’s harem, named Kauldan, who, it is said, 
had become enamoured of the Guru, was abducted. These provocations induced 
the Mahomedan government to send an armed force against the Guru, with 
orders to seize him and disperse his followers. Mukhls Khgn marched from 
Lahore at the head of 7,000 truops, who were, however, signally defeated near 
Amritsar, their leader being killed in the engagement. ‘The defeated army 
returned to Lahore after losing many in killed and wounded. This was the 
first combat in the annals of the Panjd&b which was fought between the 
Mahomedans and the Sikhs. 

The success, however, did not elate Har Govind with pride. Conscious of 
the strength and resources of the ruling power and his own comparative 
weakness, he retired to the jungles of Bhatinda, fifteen miles from Khadr, 
south of the Sutlej, to avoid a further encounter with the imperial army. In 
the meantime, Prince D4ari Shekoh, the friend of Har Govind, exercised 
his influence with his royal father much to the benefit of the Guru, and 
matters went on smoothly until fresh troubles arose under the following 
circumstances. 

While in the jungles of Bhatinda, Har Govind converted great crowds to 
the faith of Na&nak, among them being one Buddhé, a notorious free-booter, 
known afterwards as Babdé Buddha, a complimentary title given him by the 
Sikhs. This man stole two of the emperor's best horses from the imperial 
stable at Lahore and brought them to the Guru. This behaviour inflamed 
the king with violent anger, exasperated as he already was by the QGuru’s 
previous conduct. Kamar Beg and Lal Beg were sent out from Lahore at 
the head of an army which crossed the Sutle} ; but want of provisions and the 
difficulties of the march had a disastrous effect on the imperial troops, The 
army was reduced to great straits, and, being defeated by the Sikhs, fled to 
Lahore, leaving its commanders slain on the battle field. Har Govind, having 
twice beaten the Moghal army in the open field, now began to entertain 
some degrec of confidence in his own power, and in the prowess of his followers, 
He therefore crossed the Sutlej and established himself at Kartarpdr, where 
he collected a large army, and patiently awaited a favourable opportunity for 
renewing hostilities. 

Paindé Khan, a Pathan, was the foster brother of Guru Har Govind and 
his bosom friend. The Guru consequently treated him most liberally. A 
serious quarrel, however, occurred between the Guru and the Khan over a 
valuable hawk belonging to the Guru’s eldest son, which the Khan had 
appropriated to himself, the bird having by chance flown to his house. Paind& 
Khan was beaten in the Guru’s tent and turned out of it with disgrace. He 
went to the emperor at Delhi and complained of the treatment to which he 
had been subjected. The emperor furnished him with a powerful army, with 
which he marched to the Panjab and encountered the Sikhs under their Guru. 
There was desperate fighting on both sides, and for a long time victory was 
equally balanced between them. Har Govind exhibited great bravery, 
despatching with his own hand many Mahomedans, and his perseverance and 
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skill were finally crowned with victory, the Moghal troops being completely 
defeated and Paindé Khan himself falling in a hand-to-hand combat with his 
foster brother and playmate. 

In the course of the struggle a brave soldier frantically rushed on the Guru 
with drawn sword ; but he skilfully warded off the blow and laid his courageous 
antagonist dead at his feet, exclaiming: “ You have not the knack of usirg tho 


sward ; this is the way to wield it.” He was looked upon by the Sikhs, not - 


only as a divine messenger, but as an accomplished swordsman, a hero, and a 
_ thorough master of the art of war. A general stampede of the imperiak army 
followed the death of their commander. 

Har Govind had to contend with innumerable difficulties in his time, 
but generally surmounted them by the aid of his faithful followers, who were 
always ready to rally around his banner on the approach of danger. 

Towards the close of his life he withdrew to the hills, and resided 
with his friend, Bab&é Buddha, at Kartarpir (near Anandapur) where he 
died in peace, in 1645, after having nominated his grandson, Har Rai, 
as Guru. He reigned as Guru thirty-one years and six months. His death 
was considered a national calamity, and the cstimation in which he was 
held by the Sikhs, may be judged from the fact that a great many of 
them volunteered to burn themselves on his funeral pile. ‘Two of his follow- 
ers, one a Rajput and the other a Jat, jumped into the flames of the burning 
pyre and continued moving round the corpse, and finally fell and expired at 
the Guru’s feet. Others were ready to follow the example set them, but 
were forbidden by Har Rai. The Guru’s tomb was erected at Kartarptir. 

Har Govind had three wives, by whom he hal five sons. Gurditta by 
Mussamat Damodri, Tegh Bahadur by Mussamat Nankf; and Surat Singh, 
Amrat, and Atal Ram by Mussamat Mardani. CQurditta, the eldest son, 
predeceased his father, leaving a son Har Rai, for whom Har Govind had great 
affection, and whom he appuiuted his successor. Mussamat Nanki, the mother 
of Tegh Bahadur, was greatly dissatisfied with the decision of her husband ; 
but the Guru is said to have pacified her by foretelling that her son would 
ultimately ascend the gadi of the Gurus. He entrusted his arms to ‘Tegh 
Bahadur's mother, telling her to delivér them to Tegh on his attaining the 
age of discretion. 


7.—GURU WAR RAT. 


Har Rai, on succeeding to the apostleship, established himsclf at Kartar- 
par on the banks of the Sutlej, He was a quict and contented man, 
affable in his habits, and with no taste for war. The military spirit of the 
Sikhs, which had been so much fostered by the two preceding Gurus, 
continued to flourish in his time, for although the Guru took particular care 
not to meddle with politics, circumstances were not wanting under which the 
Sikhs were compelled to exert their power and energy to strengthen factious 
feuds. Thus, the Kahlar R4jd was reduced to obedience, and Prince Dard 
Shikoh, who always maintained a close alliance with the Gurus, was cnabled, 
through the effectual assistance rendered by Har Rai, to keep up the struggle, 
with his brother, Aurangzeb, for the throne of India. Dérd& was, however, 
defeated and put to death by the ambitious Aurangzeb. After this event 
Har Rai prudently withdrew from the scene and retreated to Kartarpar. 
Aurangzeb, on ascending the throne of the Moghals, issued orders demanding 
the presence of Har Rai at the imperial court of Delhi, but the Guru submit- 
ted a mild petition to his majesty, representing that he was a faqir and 
would pray for the health, success and long life of the king, in his hut, but, as 
fayirs had no business at the royal palace, he hoped that his presence would 
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be excused. He made Rdm Rai, his eldest son, the bearer of this letter to the 
Imperial Court. 

Aurangzeb was quite satisfied on receiving this letter, and remarked : 
“There is no doubt of Har Rai’s being a mere faqir,” but he kept Rém Rai at 
his court, as a hostage, and treated him with distinction. 

. After a reign of thirty-three years and six months, Har Rai died in tran- 
quillity at Kartarpdr, in 1661. 


8.—GURU HARKISHAN. : 


Har Rai had two sons, Rém Rai and Harkishan. The former, about 
fifteen years of age, was detained as a hostage in the imperial Court at Delhi. 
Being the offspring of a handmaid, and not ofa wife of equal rank, and 
being, moreover, not liked by his father on account of his independence of 
character, he being in the habit of making his own disciples, his father 
invariably made it a rule to speak of Harkishan, his younger son, in public, 
as his apostolic successor, though at the time he was a minor about six 
years of age. The news reaching the youthful Ram Rai, at Delhi, he was 
greatly exasperated. A violent contest arose among the Sikhs regarding the 
succession, and the question was referred to the arbitration of the Moghal 
emperor, who issued a mandate to Harkishan to repair to Delhi without delay. 
The infant apostle reached Delhi, attended by a numerous -retinue, and put 
up in a serai. He was taken to his majesty’s zendnd as an object of curiosity, 
and the empcror tested his intelligence and character by asking the boy to’ 
recognize the empress among a number of ladies, who were similarly arrayed. 
The boy pointed out the empress with his finger, and his majesty, pleased 
with his sagacity, declared his right to succeed to the office of Guru to be in- 
disputable. The infaut Guru was, however, attacked by small-pox, and died 
on 14th March, 1664, at Delhi, where a tomb was erected to him. 

When Harkishan was on his deathbed at Delhi, the disciples asked him 
who should be their spiritual leader after him. The Guru paused for some 
time, and then, bowing his head before five pice and a cocoanut which he 
placed on the ground, said: “Go; yous Guru is in the village Bakdla, near 
Govindwal, on the Bias.” There Tegh Bahadur, with his mother, lived, as 
also several followers and relations of Guru Har Govind, who had been left 
there on the latter’s way to the hills. 


9.—GURU TEGH BAHADOR. 


After the death of Harkishan, dissensions arose among the Sikhs as to the 
succession to the office of Saé Guru, or spiritual leader. Tegh Bahadur, son of 
Har Govind, after a long stay at Patna and many wanderings, had established 
himeelfat Bakdlé, near Govindwal, where two factions arose, one supporting 
the claims of Tegh Bahadur, according to the will of the last Guru, and the 
other supporting the faction of the Sodhis, who had set up a Guru of their own. 
Ram Rai, the nephew of Tegh Bahadur, remained at Delhi and aspired to the 
Guruship. Makhan Shah, an apostle of Har Govind, who was at this time living 
at Delbi, and exercised considerable influence over the Sikh community, sup- 
ported the cause of Tegh Bahadur. He left Delhi for Bakdla, where he was 
surrounded by all the Sikhs and the Sodhis. He carried his presents to Tegh 
Bahadur, who was unwilling to receive them, and said: “ Give them to one 
who isaking.” At length Tegh Bahadur was prevailed upon by his mother 
and Makhan Shah to ascend the gadé of the Gurus. The arms left with his 
inother were now delivered to him. The Guru said he was unworthy 
to wear his father’s sword, and, of seeing the arms, hg ordered them 
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to be taken away, telling them that they were mistaken if they took him for 
“ Tegh Bahadur,” the “ gladiator,” and that the title which he aspired to was 
“Degh Bahadur,” or “hero of the cooking pot,” meaning that he was a 
cherisher of the poor and supporter of the hungry. This opportune remark was 
hailed with feelings of intense joy and satisfaction by the whole Sikh com- 
munity, who thenceforward looked upon Tegh Bahadur as the defender of their 
faith and the supporter of their honor. Niewcese followers flocked to his — and becomes a 
banner, and he became a greater Guru than his renowned father Har Govind. frig ‘aa hls 
e Tegh Bahadur resolved upon the extirpation of the Sodhis, by whom — onnrrels with the 
he was looked upon as a u8urper; but Makhan Shah persuaded him to put 
his sword in the sheath. He lived with splendour and kept in his employ 
one thousand armed horsemen. With the immense offerings of his disciples 
he commenced building a strong fort at Kartarpur, where he established his 
ecclesiastical court. This afforded Rém Rai a good opportunity of injuring 
Tegh Bahadur, by representing to the emperor that his designs were detri- 
mental to the State, and suggesting that immediate measures should be 
taken to check his ambition. Warrants were accordingly issued from the 
Court for the arrest of Tegh Bahadur, as a pretender to power and a distur- ts ammoned to 
ber of the public peace. Tegh Bahadur was brought to the capital with his ae B.ynetenger 60 
family and lodged in the house of the rdéji of Jaypur. The raj& interceded 
in his behalf with the emperor, and assured his majesty that Tegh Bahadur 
was a peaceful faqir and aspired to no political power, that he preferred the 
life of a recluse, and had resolved upon visiting holy places on a pilgrimage. 
Tegh Bahadur accompanied the rdjé to Bengal, and took up his residence at _ Retiron tora time to 
Patna, where he founded a college for the Sikhs. Here he lived with his Bengnh 
wife and kindred for five or six years, and, by his wife Gujri, had a son, — Birth of Govind. 
Govind Singh, who received his secular education from the pundits of Hin- 
dostén. He gave up his time chiefly to devotion and meditation, in places 
away from human habitations, and visited the sacred Hindu places in Ben- 
al. Finally, he resolved to leave Patna and return home. He came to The Cura roturnn to 
nandapur, and bought a piece of ground from the Kahlur Rajd, named Devi '*?"4” 
Madho, for Rs. 500. On this land ke built the town of Makhowdl, which — nBuitas Mukhowal. 
exists to this day on the banks of the Sutlej, close to Kartarptir, the chosen 
residence of his father, and is a place of great sanctity among the Sikhs. 
From a devout Uddsi (indifferent to the world) in Bengal, the Guru seems 
to have turned out a regular freebooter on his return tu the Panjib. He 
is said to have taken to a predatory career, and to have laid waste and plun- 
dered the whole country vine between Hansi and the Sutlej. He formed 
a league with a Mahomedan fanatic, named Adam Hafiz, and, while this —_ tnsurreottonary 
zealot levied blackmail on the Mahomedans, the Sikh apostle did the same Bune” ""° 
on rich Hindus, Predatory incursions were made into the agricultural 
districts, and to a large number of well-armed disciples were added rural 
clans, to whom promises of large payments and rich booties were made. To 
add to the criminal conduct, the confederates afforded a ready asylum to 
all the fugitives from the Moghal State who sought protection with them. 
The imperial troops were sent after them, and they were ut last captured 
and brought before the emperor. The Musalman saint was banished, but — He ts onptured and 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, whose efforts were directed to converting the whole ““" Delhi. 
world to the Mahomedar faith, urged the Sikh Guru to embrace Mahome- ‘ 
danism. The Guru, before leaving for Delhi, is said to have sent for his son, 
Govind Singh, then fifteen years of age, and, girding upon him the sword of 
Guru Har Govind, hailed him as the future Guru of the Sikhs. He told nis address to his 
Govind that he was going to die, but begged him not to leave his body at %" GoviN* 
Delhi, to become a prey to dogs, He then enjoined upon Govind, as his 
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worthy son and successor, the necessity and the honour of avenging his death. 
Having then embraced and kissed the youthful Govind, he left for Delhi. 
The emperor had in those days thrown hundreds of Brahmans into 
jail, in the hope that, if they first embraced the religion of the prophet, the 
rest of the Hindus would readily follow their example. The emperor 
had many religious disputations with Tegh Bahadur, and asked him to 
show miracles, if he was a true Guru, or to embrace Islamism. The 
Sikh,” being unable to satisfy his majesty one way or the other, wds, 
by the king’s order, thrown into prison, and, on his persistently refusing 
to become a convert, was subjected to bodily tortures. Tired of his life, 
he expressed his readiness to show a miracle in proof of the alleged 
divinity of his mission. He was arrayed before the emperor, all the Omerahs 
of the State being present to witness tho miracle he was about to perform. 
The Guru said, before the assembly of the Omerahs, that the duty of man 
was to pray to the Lord, but since he had becn commanded by his majesty 
to show a miracle, he had resolved upon complying with the king’s orders. 
He wrote on a piece of paper, which he said was charmed, and then, having 
tied it round his neck, declared that the sword would fall harmless on it by 
the effect of the charm which was written upon it. The executioner was 
now summoned to test the miraculous charm. The blow was given and the 
head of the Guru rolled on the floor to the amazement of ‘the court. Tho 
paper was then read and contained these words: “ Sir did, Sar né dié”—- 
meaning, that he had given his head, but not his secret. His life was 
extinct, but the memory of his priestly virtue remained in the world for 
ever. When the courtiers, tiuged with superstition, saw what had occurred, 
they were struck with horror and surprise. The emperor himself was 
disgusted and displeased, and ordered the crowd to be dispersed. Such 
is the account given by a wonder-loving people, though it is more probable 
that the Guru was executed as a rebel against Government. The catas- 
trophe occurred in 1675, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Alamgir. 
Tegh Bahadur reigned as a Guru for 13 years, 7 months and 21 days. 
The stern Aurangzeb had the body publicly exposed in the streets of 
Delhi. The head was burnt at Delhi by the Sikhs, who erected a tomb 
over the place where the cremation was performed which was called 
Sir Gang (head stack). Through the aid of Makhan Shah, who had been 
the first to hail the deceased as Guru, the body was brought to Anandapur 
by some Mazhbi Sikhs, or sweepers, and, the funeral rites having been 
performed over it by the youthful Govind, a great shrine was erected there 
in memory of the inartyred Guru. 

The Sékhis published by the Sikh authors represent Tegh Bahadur as 
by no means a harmless spiritual instructor. He was a valorous Guru, and 
although the Sikhs never attained under him any real degree of power as a 
nation, yet the example sect by him contributed,in no small degree, to make 
his disciples a martial people. The sword of Har Govind was revered by all 
true disciples, and his arrows were made objects of public worship by all good 
believers. The Guru was at this time universally acknowledged among the 
Sikhs as “Saché Badshdéh,’ or veritable king, who guided the soul to 
salvation, while a temporal monarch guided merely man’s worldly actions 
and controlled his finite faculties. Thus, the aspirations of the Sikh Guru 
were high, and, though suppressed by the stern Aurangzeb, were fully ex- 
hibited aeane the latter part of the Guru’s life, as manifesting kingly, rather 
than priestly, aims, changing, eventually, inoffensive quietists into fanatical 
warriors. 
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After the death of Tegh Bahadur, the martyred teen his only son, 
Govind Singh, then but fifteen years of age, succceded to the apostleship. 
The followers of Ram Rai declined into a mere sect of dissenters. Boing sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, the now Guru retregted to the mountains 
which rise on either side of the Jamna, and occupied himself with the chase 
and archery. He was fond of hunting tigers and the wild boar, and he 
became a skilful archer. He made no attempt to study Sanskrit, but 
acquired a good knowledge of Persian and Hindi. His youth is described 
in the beautiful verses of Vichittra Natak, or “The Wonderous Tales.” 
Govind lived in seclusion during his early manhood, ahd gave himself up to 
study and reflection. Having stored his mind well with historical, mythical and 
legendary lore, he, at the age of thirty-five, embarked on his great enterprise, 
that of abolishing the distinctions of caste among the Hindus; of admitting 
converts from all tribes; of arming the whole population ; of making worldly 
wealth and eminence objects to which Hindus of every rank and denomi- 
nation might aspire, and of making this equality a fundamental principle 
of his sect. Henceforward a new leaf opens in the history of the Sikhs, 
It is no longer the record of a sect who, following the peaccful tenets of 
their founder, desired merely to protect themselves, and had no wish to injure 
others, but that of a race which, actuated by a deep sense of the wrongs 
done by a persecuting Government, strove to make itself prominent in the 
world by those deeds of valour and patriotism which make nations great 
and glorious. . 

The violent and miserable end of the martyred Guru, and his last in- 
junctions, had made such a strong impression on the mind of Covind, that he 
longed to wreak vengeance on the murderers of his father and the persecu- 
tors of his race, and became the inveterate and irreconcilable enemy of every 
Mahomedan. He called upon” his followers by-all the tics and feclings 
which were dear to them; he urged them in defence of their injured honour 
and manhood ; he conjured them in the name of their murdered Guru, 
promising them rewards both in this world and the next, to exchange 
their ploughs and rosaries for swords and daggers. He used all the clo- 
quence of his persuasive genius in dgmonstrating to them that this was now 
the only means by which they could hope to regencrate their fallen race, 
Awakening his countrymen to a new and noble life, and arousing their 
latent energies to a sense of common duty, he blended the undaunted 
courage of the soldier with the enthusiasm of the devotee, and inspired the 
peaceful ploughman with ideas of military glory and national aggrandizement. 
Composed in mind and matured in experience, he resolved to reform reli- 
gious corruptions and to put an end to social abuses and depredations. 
Being acknowledged as the Sat Guru of the Sikhs, his well-stored mind 
conceived, for the first time, the noble idea of transforming the degencrate 
Hindus into an aspiring race and of moulding the Sikh nation into a reli- 
gious and military commonwealth, and, in the words of Mr. Elphinstone, “he 
executed his designs with the systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver.” 

Govind had matured his plans during Pis retirement in the hills, but, 
before embarking on his great enterprize, he resolved to secure for hiinself 
the aid of the goddess Durga, his special object of devotion and adoration. 
He accordingly sought advice from a Brahman of Benares, famous for 
his piety and learning, and had him brought to MakhowéAl, where he was 
treated with great honour. It was resolved to offer a hom, or burnt offering, 
to the goddess mother. The summit of a hill named Naind Devi, six 
kose distant from Auandapur, was chosen as the site for the performance of 
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the austere rite. A large bonfire was prepared and kept burning for montha. 
Hundreds of maunds of ght, raw sugar and molasses were consumed on this 
altar, which was not allowed to die down day or night, and when, in course of 
time, the preparation was pronounced complete, Govind was invited to 
undergo the horrible.trial. Itis stated that the terrible goddess appeared to 
the astonished gaze of her worshipper, and .that the Guru was terror stricken 
at the awful sight; he, however, presented his sword to her as a token of homage. 
The deity left a mark on the handle and disappeared. The Pandit said 
it was a propitious omen, and declared that thenceforward the Guru's paxth, 
or tribe, would predominate, conquer the country, and become the masters of 
the land. He added, however, that the rite had remained incomplete, owing, 
to the fear of the Guru at the appearance of the goddess, and that the 
defect could be remedied only by his sacrificing one of his sons at the 
Devi’s feet. Govind had four sons, Zujar Singh, Ajit Singh, Fatah Singh, 
and Zorawar Singh. He sent for his mother Gujri, and asked her to spare 
one of his sons, that he might sacrifice him as an offering to the deity. 
Guijri flatly refused. The Guru was now thoroughly bewildered and knew 
not how to proceed with the burntoffering. Upon’ this the Pandit declared 
that the head of one of his followers might be offered as a substitute. Five* 
disciples sprang forward and offered to lay down their lives for the Guru's 
sake. One of them was immediately decapitated and his head thrown 
into the burning fire. The ceremony was now complete in every respect, and 
the Kanshi Pandit was laden with presents and dismissed. The deity, 
according to the legend, appeared in armed state and said: “ Go; thy sect 
will prosper in the world.” 

It was, according to the Sikh accounts, on the occasion of the voluntary 
offerings of the five chosen disciples, previously mentioned, for self-sacrifice, 
that the initiation ceremony known as the Pdéhal, or Sikh making, was inaugu- 
rated by Guru Govind Sinfh. It was no invention of the Guru, but was a 
renovation of the old Sikh rite which had long ceased to be observed. They 
were taken into a room, and, having performed the ablutions, were seated one 
after the other. He then announced to them that, as they had proved them- 
selves to be the true disciples of their Guru, he would bestow on them the 
Pdhal of the true religion. He then poured water into a vessel, and mixing 
refined sugar with it, stirred it with the double-edged dagger or the sacrificial 
sword, rendered sacred by the touch of the goddess Devi. As he was perform- 
ing the ceremony, his wife by chance passed with some confectionary of five 
different kinds in her hands. This was hailed as a propitious omen, as the 
accidental visit of a woman was considered to be asign that the Sikh nation 
would live and multiply like the leaves of trees. The Guru then recited 
some verses and made the surviving four disciples, and another faithful 
disciple, drink some of the syrup. Part of it was poured on their heads and 
the rest sprinkled on their body. Then, patting them with his haad, he 
cried in a loud voice : “ Repeat the Khdled of the Wah Guru ! Victory to the 
holy Wah Gurw.” The faithful disciples were then hailed as “Singhs,” or 
lions, and declared to be the Khdlsd, or purified and unalloyed. He then had 
himself inaugurated by the Pdéhal in the same way and exclaimed :— 


“ Khaled Guru se aur Guru Khaled se hoe: 
Ek dusre ka tabiddr hoe ”— 


meaning, that “the Khdlsd arose from the Guru and the Guru from 


* The names of these five have been carefully preserved, though the name of the poor victim 
Spose noe Sinn obered = rhea reki is ae mentioned, 1 They ae Dharm Fe tn tape 
ing a » Himma » an akhan Singh. repo nt 
there can hardly be any doubt that this horrible iaian sacrifice was offered, os nn 
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the Khdled. They are the mutual protectors of each other.” All the 

rest of the Guru's disciples were similarly inaugurated, and declared 

Singhs, or champions of war. The Guru was further pleased to make | Ant are honcetor 
the announcement that thenceforward, wherever five Sikhs should be sings, or loins of God. 
assembled together, it should be considered as if the Guru Govind Singh 

was himeelf present. In a work written by himself, called “ Rahmat Ndmd” 

or “ Rule of Life of Govind,” he assured his followers that those whe wished 

to kee the Guru would behold him in the “ Khdlsd.” It was also declared at 

the same time that whoever wished to be the truo follower of the Guru, 

must not be without five things, all commencing with the letter K., namely, _ Five essential requi- 
kangt (comb), kachhk (breeehes reaching to the knee), kard (knife), hea Hitcpts true Sing of 
(long hair of the head), and kirpdn (sword); whvever was without these, 

would not be considered a true disciple. 

The Guru now embarked on his great enterprize, that of entirely remodel- 

ling the Hindu religion and abolishing the distinctions of caste, by trying to 

bring ali men, without distinctiou of race or descent, to the adoration of that 

Supreme Being before whom all! men, he argued, were equal. He summoned 

into his presence all Sikhs, and passed stringent ordcrs that every house 

inhabited by four adult males should contribute two men for service under 

him. In Jess than a fortnight 80,000 Sikhs flocked to Makhowal in obe- ire areat sathering 
dience to the commands of the Guru, and, when all had assembled, the 

martial Guru, seating himself on a golden chair, delivered an eloquent _ 

address, which made a deep impression on the minds of his hearers. He  7* Gure's address 
commenced by praising God, whom he described as the Omnipotent, 

Almighty, invisible and merciful. God must be worshipped, said he, in 

truthfulness and sincerity, and no material resemblance must degrade him. 

The Lord could only be beheld by the eye of faith in the general body 

of the Khdlsd. He then announced to them the gicat object of his mission, youcnency Penton 
and declared that he had been sent as a messeffer of the Lord, the inheri- 

tor of the spirit of Nanak, transmitted to him as one lamp imparts its 

flame to another, to save and liberate the Afhid/sdé and to unite all Sikhs in 

one common chain of brotherhood. “There must be no caste among you,” ,,pyitinotton of caste 
said he, “and you must all be equal, uo man greater than the other.” The 

four tribes of the Hindus, the Brahman, the Chhatris, the Vaisya and the 

Sudra, must all become one, and like pdn (betel lear), chun (lime), supdit 

(betel nut), and kath (terra japonica, or catechu), the constituents of a 

masticatory given customarily to visitors, become all of one colour. All 

must eat at the same table and drink from the same cup; caste must be 

forgotten ; the idols destroyed; the Brahman’s thread broken ; the graves 

of the so-called saints abaudoned; and the Qu7dns torn to pieces. The cue modcior sales: 
only way to salvation was initiation by him into the Pahal of the Sut ~”" 

Guru, a true belief in the holiness and purity of the Khdlsd, and the 

ascription of praise and glory to the Creator. Their words must be in 

accordance with the deeds,* which are Karutnass, Kulnass, Dhurmnass, 

Kurmnaas, Ritnass and Hatnuss, the total abandonment and forsaking of 

hereditary occupation, family ties and affection, religious belief, or a belief 

in the transmigration of soul, ceremonies and social ties, and the adoption, 

in their stead, of the true religion of the Sat Guru. 

From this time Govind tied up his hair in a knot (or kes), thus himself 

. setting an example of his commandments in regard to the keeping of the five 

articles commencing with the letter kukka, or the Persian kaf, and changed 

his name to Singh. He similarly changed the name of his followers from ,,The general Sikhs 
Sikh to Singh, or lion, an honourable title exclusively assumed by the Raj- din rank. 
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puts, the first military class of the Hindus. Thus, the Sikhs felt themselves 
at once elevated to rank with the highest, and their leader opened to them 
the dazzling prospect of earthly glory, rousing their military valour and 
inciting them to deeds of courage. The equality thus given to all Sikhs 
dissatisfied some of the Brahmans and Chhatris, who deserted the Guru; 
but his chief strength consisted in the lower orders of the Hindus who 
flocked to his banner and received the Péhal initiation. All were allowed 
to bathe in the sacred pool, and to assemble in the holy temple of Amritsar 
to offer prayers and hear the Granth of the great Nanak. 

The disciples of Govind, to whom he gave the name of the “ Khdlsd,” 
were required to dedicate themselves from birth, or initiation, to arms, 
always to keep steel with them in eome shape, to allow their hair * to grow, 
to wear a blue dress, f to refrain from wearing red clothes or eating or 
smoking tobacco. All prohibitions relating to food and liquors were 
abolished. They were enjoined to salute each other with the phrase “ Wdéh 
Guru jikd Khdlsé ; sri Wah Guru ji ki Fateh ;” which means “ The Khdlsd 
is of the Lord! Victory attend the Lord!” Some of these rules, such 
as the propriety of wearing a blue dress, seem to have originated in a 
desire to give the Sikhs a distiuct national character, and, a spirit of opposi- 
tion to Hinduism, as the Hindus generally have an aversion to blue, A 
Brahmanical devotee keeps his head carefully shaved, and this may account 
for the Sikh prohibition of clipping or removing the hair from any part of the 
body. The object of the other institutions, such as the principle of devo- 
tion to steel, and the exclamation of “ Wdh Guru,” is obvious, for the steel 
made them vowed soldiers, while the repetition of the phrase, “ Wdh 
Guru,” revived every moment religious fervour in their mind, and constantly 
awaked them to a scnse of their duty and obligations to the community 
of which they had become gnembers. : 

Guru Govind had by this time become an object of adoration. His 
followers worshipped him like a deity; but his plans of military aggrandize- 
ment had yct to be matured. He organized his followers into troops and 
bands, and established forts along the skirts of the hills between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, besides military posts and strongholds on the plains lower 
down the Sutlej, to protect himself agatnst the attacks of his hill neighbours. 
He got into difficulties with the hill rajas of Ndhan, Indore and Nalagarh ; 
but his vast military resources enabled him to rout them all. The Guru 
himself describes the several actions in which he was engaged, and, the 
personal bravery and military skill displayed by him show that he combined 
the qualities of a religious teacher and military commander. In the 
action with the raja of Naldgarh he routed the Pathan auxiliaries and 
killed Hari Chand, the rdéja, with his own hand. Govind now strengthened 
his position at Anandapur and allied himself with Bhim Chand, the raja 
of Kahlur who had refused to pay the usual tribute to the imperial autho- 
rities at Kangra, and successfully resisted them by arms. The example set 
by the Kahlir Raja was followed by other hill chiefs, who, countenanced 
by the Guru, also refused to pay tribute to the imperial treasury. An 
attack was made on the position of the Guru by the Mahomedan forces, but 
was completely repulsed. Govind now subdued the country around him, and 
extended his conquests as far as Rupar, on the left bank of the Sutlej. 


* The Guru venerated Durga Bhawani, the goddess of courage, by whom he was directed 
to unloose his hair and draw his sword. The Guru, in consequence, vowed he would preserve 
his hair, as consecrated to that divinity, and directed his followers to do the same. 


_+ The Akalis, or never dying (a most remarkable class of the devotees of the Sikh sect), 
still wear blue chequered dress. 
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This caused some anxiety to the Mahomedan Government, and the hill 
réjas, who had suffered at the hands of the Guru, and who were alarmed 
lest he should expel them from their dominions, and seize upon their terri- 
tories, petitioned the emperor to extirpate the power of one who called 
himself the “True King” ¢(Saché Badshéh). Aurangzeb directed Zabardast 
Khan, the Governor of Lé&hore, and Shams-ud-din han. the Governor of Aurangzeb sends an 
Sirhind, to march against the Guru. The Guru made a desperate resis- SY Suet blu, i701. 
tance, but was at last defeated and besieged in the fort of Makhowal. His 
mother, Gujri, and his two sons, Zordwar Singh and Fatah Singh, effected 
their escape to Sirhind, where they concealed themselves in the house of 
a Hindu disciple. Kuljas, the dew4n of Wazir Khan, the governor of the — the aura is reduced 
rovince, produced them before the governor, who, being an orthodox %*"™t 
Mahomedan, spared their lives, in accordance with the Mahomedan law, 
which forbids the slaughter of unbelicvers who are minors or belong to 
the fomale sex. The dewan bore some personal gradge to Govind. Singh, 
and repeatedly entreated Wazir Khan to kill the widow and the two sons 
of the object of his envy, reminding him that they were the offspring of 
one who was the inveterate foe of all Mahomedans, and were sure to 
follow the footsteps of their father, Wazir Khan told him that he would 
on no account violate the rules of his religion, which prescribed that a 
son must not sutfer for the wrongs done by his father, and that every one 
was responsible for his own actions. One day, as the two sons of the 
Guru were sitting in the governor’s darbiér, he was much pleased with 
their graceful appearance and seemingly good looks, and said to them with 
kindness: “ Boys! what would you do if we were to give you your liberty?” 
The boys answered: “ We would collect our Sikhs, supply them with im- 
plements of war, fight with you and put you to death.” The governor 
esaid: “If you were defeated in the fight, what would you do then?” The 
boys replied: “ We would collect our armies again and cither kill you or 
be killed.” The governor was enraged at this intrepid and haughty reply, 
and ordered Kuljas to remove the boys from his presence and to despatch tis two minor sons 
them at his home. The boys were accordingly put to death by Kuljas, °° bet fe dewt 
Some say he put the children under the foundation of a wall and closed the 
place up, and thus buried them alfve. Gujri died of gricf at the sad end _ Ils mother dies of 
of her grandchildren. pa 
When all the provisions in the fort of Makhowal were exhausted, Govind, 
with forty of his faithful adherents (the rest all deserted him or were killed 
in the action), effected his escape to the fort of Chamkdur below Rupar. The Guru fies to 
He was hotly pursued by the imperialists, who surrounded the little place. ““"““"" 
His two surviving sons, Jojhar Singh and Jit Singh, with their mother, _ tis two surviving 
Sundrif, were slain before his eyes. The Guru himself behaved with great fray ih thelr mother, 
bravery, killing with his own hand Nahar Khan, the commander of the 
imperial troops, and wounding the other, Khwaja Mahomed. It was, how- 
ever, @ combat of a handful of men against overwhelming numbers. The 
devoted ‘little band fought to the last, but the Guru, taking advantage of 
a dark night, and accompanied by five of his disciples, threaded his way to _ Tin cacape frem 
the outskirts of the camp in disguise. An interesting anecdote is told here ogre a 
of the undaunted courage of Jit Singh, the son of the Guru. Khwaja one of bis sone 
Mahomed and Ndhar Khan, the commanders of the imperial troops, sent a 
messenger to the Guru, reminding him that he had not the paltry and 
undisciplined troops of petty hill chiefs to contend with, but was 
pitted against the invincible armies of the great Moghal, “The King of 
Kings, the asylum of the poor, the protector of the world, Alamgir Aurang- 
zeb ;” that it was madness for him to attempt impossibilities ; that it would 
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be well for him to cease hostilities, make his immediate submission, re- 
nounce his infidelity and embrace the Islamic faith, The youthful Jit 
Singh, drawing his scimitar, exclaimed to the bearer of this message : “ Utter 
another word and I will smite your head from your body and cut you to 
pieces, for daring so to address our chief!” The blood of the envoy boiled 
with rage, and he returned to the imperial camp with this defiance. When 
the news of the death of his two sons reached Govind, he received it with 
the utmost resignation and fortitude. His followers, dressed in mourning 
costume, came in great numbers to condole with him. Many of them began 
to weep, for which he gently reproved them, reminding them that these 
bereavements were the will of God. He drew two paralle lines on the 
ground with his finger, then rubbed them off with his hand and said to 
them: “Brother Sikhs! there was no joy when these lines came into 
existence, and there could be no grief when they were effaced. As these 
lines were transient, so are the affairs of this sorrowful world transitory. 
God makes a thing, and unmakes a thing; who are we to grumble since 
the rein isin His hand? Rely, then, firmly on His will, for He is the Almighty. 
What are we poor mortals befure him?” These words had the effect of 
magic upon the minds of the Guru’s disciples, who, seeing the Guru so firm 
in temper, laid aside all their grief, and commenced the task before them of 
fighting with the enemies of their faith with redoubled zeal. 

Govind, with his five adherents, had travelled some miles, when he was 
met by two Pathans, Ndme Khan and Ghani Khan, wno recognizing the 
Guru resolved to take him to the governor Wazir Khan. The Guru en- 
treated and promised them a munificent reward if they saved his life, 
They had in former times received kindness at the hands of the Guru, and 
they now conducted him safe to Bahlolpur in the Ludhiana District, where 
the Guru sought protection with his Persian tutor, Pir Muhammad, a quazi: 
After meeting various reverses and experiencing great calamities, he reached 
the wastes of Bhatinda, where his disciples again rallied round him, 
After a short satay in the village of Rdipur and Kahlir to recruit his 
bealth and strength, the Guru journeyed to Muktesar in the Ferozepur 
District, where all the Sikhs who had deserted him again assembled. 
Govind waa enabled here to collect twelve thousand fighting men, 
including horsemen and foot soldiers. The news reaching the governor 
of Sirhind, he sent a body of seven thousand imperial troops to disperse 
the Guru’s forces, and a battle was fought between the imperialists and 
the Sikhs at Muktesar, in which the latter were victorious. The Guru 
harangued his soldiers, complimenting them on their bravery in the field 
and encouraging them to renewed exertions and fidelity. Great numbers 
fell on both sides in this action. The tank called Muktesar, in the Ferozepur 
District, was constructed by the Guru on the field of battle, and is held in 
great reverence by the Sikhs, who believe that whoever bathes in it, obtains 
salvation. Hence the name “ Muktesar,” given to it by the Guru, meaning 
“the tank of emancipation.” A great fair is held at Muktesar on the first 
of Magh, every year, to commemorate the events which took place there, and 
the Sikhs from all parts of the Panjab assemble there. 

The Guru then went to Malwé and lived there in peace for some time, 
occupying himself chiefly in making progelytes to his religion, not a difficult 
task, considering that the people about that part of the country were in a 
state of lamentable ignorance. He built here a spacious house for his resi- 
deuce, which he called the Damdamed. A great fair is annually held here. 
After the building was completed, the Guru declared that henceforth who- 
ever visited the place, however ignorant he might be, would, by virtue of the 
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pilgrimage, hecome eminent for his learning, that all his undertakings in 
this world would be crowned with success, and that blessings would be 
abundantly showered upon him in the world to come. Many of the credulous 
Sikhs, in the hope of becoming admirable crichtons, make annual excursions 
to the place, and such is the force of imagination, that these simpletons are 
looked upon by their fellow igaoramuses as scholars and philosophers, and 
their opinions are solicited on all occasions, and their decisions accepted 
with the greatest deference. The place is inhabited by sddhs and faqirs, who, 
after travelling about the country, settle there, and it is not to be wondered 
at if a man attains some*wisdom by a visit to Damdamé, after journeying 
from his own country, and mixing in the society of the aged sddhs of that 
place. Gurmukhi in its best style is written there. 
The Guru then came to Sirhind, the place where his two youtigest sons 
had been brutally killed under the orders of the Mahomedan governor. The 
Sikhs cherished a hatred of the most bitter kind for this town, aud with 
joined hands submitted to the Guru, “O true king! give us your orders to 
burn this town to ashes, for we cannot bear the sight of it. It was here that 
our two beloved sons were assassinated!” The Guru observed that the city 
itself had done no harm, and that the death of his sons would not be avenged 
if it were destroyed. The Sikhs, who were greatly cxasperated, made re- 
peated representations, but the Guru declined to accede to their request, aud 
prudently so, for he knew very well that a rash attempt like that suggested 
to him, would entail on him the wrath of the emperor and entangle hii in 
fresh difficulties. He, however, compromised the matter with his agitated 
followers by saying to them in a loud voice: “ Whoever is my Sikh, let him 
do one thing when he happens to pass by this way to the Ganges. He must 
pull down two bricks from the city and throw them into the river Sutlej in 
detestation of the crime committed here on innocent chitdren. My Sikhs 
will not call it by the name of Sirhind, but by that of Guru Mar, or the 
place where Gurus were killed.” The ccremony is still observed, and the 
pilgrims to the Ganges, when they pass through Sirhind, either going or 
returning, take out two bricks and throw them into the river. The mention 
of the name of Sirhind in the morning is considered as unpropitious. The 
Sikhs built there a great shrine, whjch is still visited by crowds of pilgrims. 
Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb, the Guru lived in peace at 
Anandapur. But the king, who was then in the Dekkan, always felt anxious 
about him. He, therefore, issued a mandate summoning the Guru to his pre- 
ence. When the messenger reached Govind and delivered the royal firman to 
him, he kissed it and placed it on his head in token of respect. He treated 
the messenger with the greatest honour, and told him that he regarded him- 
self as a dependent and vassal of the “king of kings,” and that to obey his 
majesty’s command would be an honour to him, but that, before accompany- 
ing the messenger, he would like to submit his grievances to the emperor 
in writing. He, therefore, composed a poem in the Persian language, com- 
prising fourteen hundred stanzas, in which he gave a vivid picture of the 
reverses of his own fortune and the calamities to which he had been sub- 
jected at the hands of the Imperial Government. He said he had been 
rendered childless, motherless and homeless; he had lost all his family, and 
his dearest friends had been torn from him; the day of reckoning would at 
last come, when the oppressor would have to account before the Creator for the 
wrongs done by him to the helpless and oppressed; that for himself he 
despised death and was weary of his life; that he feared no one, and was 
willing to die, but that, if he died, his death would be revenged. 
The letter, having been sealed, was delivered to the messenger, who was 
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dismissed laden with rich presents. Along with this letter was sent the Guru’s 
agent, Bhai Diyd Singh. The emperor was pleased with the contents of the 
letter, and the appearance and dress of the Bhéi who had accompanied it. 
He bestowed dresses of honour on the agent, and dismissed him with a letter 
and valuable presents for the Guru. In this letter the Guru was again 
desired to repair to the emperor’s presence, in which case he would be 
received kindly. The Guru * accordingly set out to visit Aurangzeb, but, on 
his way, he heard of the aged monarch’s death, 1707. 

When Govind reached the Dekkan, he saw Bahddur Shah seated on the 
throne.of his ancestor. The new emperor received the Sikh Guru with 
distinction, and bestowed on him presents, consisting of valuable tents, 
elephants and horses, and appointed him to the command of tive thousand 
men in the army, thus utilizing the services of an insurrectionary leader to 
the benefit of the State. 

It was during his stay in the Dekkan that Govind took into his employ 
a Pathan to whom he showed great consideration, purchasing through him 
a number of fine horses. The Guru was dilatory in payment of the price. 
The Pathan became impatient and used intemperate language towards the 
Guru, who, being provoked, drew his sword and severed his head from his 
body. The Guru repented the loss of his servant and friend, and, sending 
for his sons and widow, bestowed on them money and presents. But the 
Pathan lads entertained revengeful feelings against the murderer of their 
father, aud watched for a favourable opportunity to avenge his death. One 
day they succeeded in stealing upon the Guru’s retirement and plunged a 
dagger into his stomach. Thinking he was dead, the lads ran away. But 
the Guru was not dead. The dagger had not penetrated sufficiently into 
his abdomen, though a portion of his entrails escaped through the 
small wound he had received. The Guru, seeing the wound, cried out: 
“O brother Sikhs, I am dead!” All the Sikhs assembled. People ran in 
all directions and the ruffians were seized and brought into the presence of 
Govind. The Guru, however, told his disciples not to molest the young 
Pathans, as they had done well in aveuging the death of their father, aud 
he ordered that they should be released uninjured. 

The wound was sewed up, and to all,appearance was healing, but it seems 
that the Guru, distracted in mind and overwhelmed with grief at the sorrow- 
ful end of his children and friends, was bent on dying. One day a strong 
bow was bronght to him for his inspection. He bent it with all his force, 
and the effect of it was that the stitches of his wounds, which had not yet 
quite healed, gave way. The bowels again protruded and blood began 
to flow profusely. The wounds were again sewed up by the surgeun, 
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*Dr. Trumpp believes that Govind never obeyed the summons of the Emperor rake Fp 
to attend the imperial camp, but he has given neither authority nor reasons for this belief. 
The whole purport of the zaffarndmd composed by Govind, in which he exposes the wrongs of 
the Moghal Government, tends to show that he proceeded on his journey to visit the emperor. 
Dr. Trumpp has relied apparently on Sikh accounts only. But it must be remembered that 
the Sikh authors are always cautious in concealing the weak points of their religious leaders 
and in giving prominence to anything which redounds to their glory. Thus, they freely ac- 
knowledge that Govind rendered material aid to Bahadur Shah in the war which that emperor 
waged against his rebel brother Kim Baksh, and even own that the Guru took the field of 
action, But they pry A ignore the fact of the Guru’s accepting employment under the 
emperor. The fact of his taking employment under the Moghal Government is fully confirmed 
by various writers. Vide Sir J. Malcolm’s sketches of the Sikhs; Forester’s Travels, page 263. 
e latter author states that Guru Govind had a small command in the Moghal service, which 
is confirmed by Khapi Khan. Similarly, the Sikh authors throw the whole blame of the murder 
of the Guru’s two youngest sons on Wazir Khan, the Mahomedan Governor of Sirhind. But 
they deliberately ignore the fact that the instigator of the crime was a Hindu, Kuljas, the 
Governor's dew4n who bore a personal grudge against Govind. The Mahomedan writers may, 
on pom of difference, be safely consulted, as it is vory unsafe to rely implicitly on all that the 
Sikh historians have said. . 
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who had been sent for from Delhi, but the Guru was restless. He mounted 
a palanquin, and in the same state travelled to the south for change of 
air and refreshment. When he reached the town of Ndder, he became 
much exhausted and asked his followers to stop there. He then told them 
that the hour of his death was approaching, and that, as medicine was of no 
avail, they should distribute alms to the poor and perform a jag.* In 
obedience to the Guru’s command, thousands of Brahmans were feasted, and 
money was distributed to them as alms. The Guru then ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for his cremation. His Sikhs wept in sorrow at sccing that 
the dissolution of their spiritual leader and master was near at hand, and in 
the intensity of their grief, with joined hands, they said to him: “O true 
Guru! Who will inspire us with truth and lead us to victory and salvation 
when thou art no more?” The Guru answered that the appointed ten had 
done their mission, and that he would now entrust his beloved Kihdlad to the 
care of God, the never-dying. “I cntrust,” said the dying apostolic hero, 
“my Khdlsdé to the bosom of. the everlasting divine being. Whoever wishes 
to behold the Guru, let him*offor kurdh parshéd worth Re. 1-4 or less, and 
bow before the Granth and open it, and he shall have an interview with the 
Guru. Whatever you will ask shall be given you. The Granth shall support 
you under all your troubles and adversities in this world, and be asure guide 
to you hereafter. The Guru shall dwell with the socicty of disciples, the 
Khdlsd, and wherever there shall be five Sikhs gathered together, there shall 
the Guru be also present.” The Guru also gave them sundry warnings, 
telling them that there were impostors in the world who would try to 
dissuade them from the right path, but that his disciples should be on their 


eguard against them and give no ear to what they say. They must have firm 


belief in one God and look on the Granth as His inspired law. Feeling faint 
and exhausted, he said to his disciples, “ Bathe me and put new clothes on 
me. Arm me with my weapons, and when I breathe my last, do not take 
away either my clothes or my arms, but kurn them with me.” The Guru 
then himself mounted the funeral pyre, and looking towards the heavens and 
with great love, he uttered the following Saviydt :— 


wghaT ory USS MST Ope ZS Gm syst BF St 
ole BH Ot ot yh ert ols ol p pty elo 
wypile 4) eh} of usr ote? or Symod 9 reals a5 yom 


OLR Py em ote BF gm Sot Le Sulenl (Sym 


** Since I touched thy feet, I have fixed my eyes on thee. O Rdm, O Rahim (merciful), the 
Purans and Qurdns teach various systems, but I have minded them not. The Smriti,f the 
Shastras and Vedas, all teach various ways, I did not recognize any of them. 

O holy phone thy mercy is such that though I have not perceived Thee by the touch of 

ave 


hand, yet fully recognized Thee.” 

‘He then closed his eyes and began to pray, and expired in the porfor- 
mance of his devotions. 

Such, was the end of the great Sikh reformer, Govind Singh, the tenth 
and the last Guru of the Sikhs. He died in Sambat 1765, corresponding to 
1708, A.D. at Ndder, on the banks of the Godavéri, in the forty-eighth year of 
his life, having reigned as Guru 80 years and 11 months. The Sikhs assembled 





* Akind of feast given to the Brahmans and the poor. 

+ The translation of this Saviyd given by Dr. Trumpp in his Adi Granth is misleading. 

t There are 18 Smritis, 4 Vedas, and 4 Shastras, namely, Nii, Bisheshkh (philosophy) 
cen (science of nature), Patanjil (miracle), Mimansa (acts), and Bedant (or knowledge o 
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from all quarters, and there wasa loud cry of “Jat, Jai Kar” (victory) which 
vibrated through the air. Flowers were showered on the pyre. Hymna 
were sung. The rabdbis played on the rebeck and the eddhis performed 
their bhajyans. This national calamity was mourned by all hia followers, and 
some are even reported to have expired in consequence of their grief. The 
tombs of the martyrs were erected and beautiful Dharmsélds built. Among 
these was constructed the Guru’s tomb, which to this day is a great place of 
worship, The tomb is half a mile from the city of Ndder. The Sikhs call 
it Abchal or Abkdlnagar, ‘the immoveable city.’ A large number of 
swords, shields, spears, a&c., were placed there, and the Sikhs worship these 
weapons as having belonged to their great Guru. A ey uumber of pujdria 
or devotees are attached to this shrine. Whenever these devotees stand in 
need of money, they issue letters to the Sikhs abroad. The letter is called 
Hukamndmé, and every Sikh pays something according to his means and 
circumstances. It bears on it Govind’s own seal in possession of the pujdria, 
which contains the following inscription in the Gurmukhi characters :— 
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“‘ There is only one God. By the favour of that glorious God, Govind Singh received from 
Nanak the Guru (spiritual pce hospitality, sword (valour), victory and sauccess undoupted. 
May the exalted Immortal Being stretch a helping hand !” 


Whenever a dispute arises among the true believers, it is settled accord- 
ing to the instructions contained in the Hukamndmé, of Abkélnagar, which 
is eagerly applied for and obtained by the faithful. 

Historians agree in eulogizing the great merits of Guru Govind Singh. 
In him were united the qualities of a religious leader and a warrior. He 
was a lawgiver in the pulpit, a champion in the field, a king on his masnad, 
and a faqir in the society of the Khdlsd. He was the right man for the 
needs of the time. Sikhism in the beginning, namely, in Ndnak’s time, 
would soon have been extinguished, had its founder adopted the same plan as 
that recommended by Govind, viz., the free exercise of the sword in defence of 
religion. The Adz Granth of Nanak was confined to instilling into the minds 
of the Sikhs a spirit of meekness and humility. But a crisis was now at 
hand. Govind perceived that the times had changed, and was consequently 
determined to keep pace with them. He saw that the passive conservatism 
of his ecclesiastical predecessors was not suited to the time and did not tend 
to the diffusion of the religion. He therefore instituted a new code of law 
which not only treated of religious subjects, but infused a spirit of valour and 
emulation into the minds of his followers and inflamed them with zeal for 
deeds of heroism and bravery in the field. He incorporated int a narrative 
of his own exploits in a glowing and even hyperbolical style, He placed the 
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four great sects of the Hindus on the eame level, and declared that none was 

reater than the other, thus adding materially to the strength of his nation. 
He laid the foundation stone of that vast fabric which the Sikh nation was, 
not long after, enabled to build on the ruins of the Mahomedan power in 
the Panjab anf emancipated his tribe from foreign thraldom and persecution, 
giviog it the character and rank of a military nation. He instituted the 
“Guru Mdté” or “ State council” which met at Amritear. To this State 
council, the Sikhs of all denominations were admitted, and an opportunity 
was given them of expressing their opinions on political matters os a 
federative republic. His aims were high and the task which he had under- 
taken was great. Though he died broken-hearted, tired of life, far from 
the scenes of his exploits, yet the credit is due to him of having founded a 
political community of no mean order, for he taught a vanquished people 
how to obtain political ascendancy and national freedom. His persevering 
endurance in the midst of calamities and disasters was equal to his bravery 
and valour in the field, and, although he did not live to sce his great ends 
accomplished, yet it is acknowledged on all hands that the conversion of a 
band of undisciplined Jats (given to rapine and plunder or to agricultural 
pursuits) into a body of conquerors and a political corporation, was due 
entirely to the genius of Govind, whose history is closely interwoven with 
that of the Sikha as a nation. 

The modifications introduced by Govind into the institutions of Ndénak, 
are fully described in the éhatndmd, or book of guidance, composed by 
him, The principles inculcated by the Guru, by which the Sikhs were 
forbidden to follow the doctrines of the Vedas, Shastras, Purans and Qurdn, 
were the following :—They were not to follow the advice of Moulavis and 
“Pandits, nor were they to perform shrdédhs or the ceremonies of the 
anniversaries of the dead (except in the manner prescribed in the Granth) ; 
they were not to wear the Brahminical thread ; the rosary ; the bodi, or top 
knot ; they were not to worship tombs or places of cremation; they were to 
feed none but their own people; they were not to go about bareheaded ; 
they were not to use tobacco; nor werg they to cut the hair of any part of 
their body; they were not to covet other peoples’ wives pr property; they 
were not to repeat the Vedas on occasions of joy or sorrow ; nor were they to 
keep the company of the Dhirmalia, or the descendants of Dhirmal, or of 
the Raémrais, or the follower of Ram Rai, or of the Min&s, an aboriginal 
tribe of cut-throat robbers scattered over the tract of land between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, now not much dreaded ; or of the Masands, or those who cheat 
and rob in the name of the Gurus: or of the Sargams, or those who are 
Nastaks, Sardogis and Jdins. They were to implicitly obey the Guru 
and to closely study the japji. Those who in any way violated the law 
prohibiting intercourse with the Dhirmalias, Rdémrais, Minds, Masands, 
and Sargams, rendered themselves liable to a fine of Rs. 2-4, with which 
karéh parshdd (a.kind of sweetmeat) was purchased and _ distributed 
among their co-religionists. The Granth was to be repeated on occasions of 
marriage and death. The bones of the dead, if not carried to the Ganges, 
Als to be thrown into the environs of Amritsar, which are as holy as the 

anges. 
was the intention of Govind to modify the code of Ndnak as laid 
down in the 4di Granth, and with that object he sent his men to the Sodhis 
of Kartérpar to bring to him the Adi Grunth signed by Guru Arjan, which 
was at that time in their custody, but as the Sodhis were averse to the 
religious belief of Govind, and did not acknowledge him as their Guru, 
they declined to lend the book to Govind, making the touching remark 
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that, if the Guru, who styled himself the “true king,” had the genius of 
a lawgiver, he would do well to make a Granth of his own. This incensed 
the Guru, and he resolved upon making his own code. He occupied himself 
in composing the new Granth in his retreat at Danrdamd, and finished it there 
on Sunday the 8th Bhadon, Samvat 1753-1696 a.p. It was named by him 
the “ Daswan Badshah ka Granth” or “ The Book of the Tenth King.” It is 
composed in old Hindi Bhasha idiom, and in a difficult style, and treats of 
the knowledge of God, and the way to salvation. It raised the dormant 
energies of the Sikhs, who, at that time were a vanquished race, and urged 
upon them the necessity of leading an active and useful life. The author 
infuses into it his own fervour and spirit, kindling the mind of the reader 
with lofty ideas of social freedom, and inflaming them to deeds of valour. 
It describes the cunning and the wiles of women, and admonishes the 
reader to be on his guard against their tricks. Govind possesssed a poetical 
mind, and his description of the heroic deeds of warlike men, lays before 
the reader a vivid and sprightly picture of the fields of battle in ages gone 
by, and animates him with ideas of military glory, and national honour and 
ascendancy. 

It is said that, after initiating his followers into the Péhal, the Guru 
resolved to prosecute a religious war, and threw some of the most valu- 
able articles with him into the river Sutle} to excite them to action. It 
scems to be an odd way of inducing people to manly pursuits, yet, taking 
into consideration the fact that Govind had to deal with an unenlightened 
people, the story told by McGregor may be believed, that the Guru onco 
threw a bracelet worth Rs, 25,000, brought to him by a Sikh from Sindh, 
into the river, and, when asked by the diver, who was promised Rs. 500 for 
its recovery, to point out the place where he had thrown it, he 
took off the othcr bracelet and threw it into the river, adding: “That 
is the place.” All the by-standers,so the story goes, were struck with as- 
tonishment at the Guru’s contempt for wealth, and search for the ornaments, 
costing Rs. 50,000, was given up. The same author mentions that, on 
another occasion, a Sikh arrived from the Dekkan, bringing with him va- 
luable presents, namely, a sword, an elephant, a white hawk, a rich tent 
with gilded poles and an Arab horse. The Guru ordered the tent to be 
pitched, the elephant to be decorated with a costly howdah, and the horse 
to be saddled and bridled. The hill rdjds, who happened to be presént, 
became jealous of this display of wealth, and coveted them. Bhim Chand, 
of Phillour wishing for the tent and the elephant, and Hari Chand of 
Hindor for the horse, sword and hawk. 

The wish of the rdjds was communicated to the Guru, who answered :— 
“ My disciple has brought these things for me, and I am willing to part with 
them, provided you agree to my terms, which are, that I first sit in the 
howdah with the hawk in my hand, the sword girded on my side, and the 
horse led before me. I shall afterwards sit in the tent, and you will then 
be welcome to all.” The reply was evasive, and the réjdés took it as an insult. 
The seeds of enmity were sown; the fanatic Sikhs abused the rdjds for their 
having dared to ask for the articles for which their Guru had so much liking, 
and were ready to take action; but Govind advised them to desist, re- 
minding them of his prophecy, while mixing refined sugar with water at 
the ceremony of initiation (Pdhal), that ‘the Singhs would be a sweet- 
tongued nation.’ It was with much difficulty that a rupture was avoided and 
peace restored. Subsequent events (already narrated), however, show that the 
peace was not of long duration, and that several actions were fought between 
the hill rdéjds and the Guru in which the latter was successful. The Guru 
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used to wear an aigrette, or plume, on his head, and, when on horse-back, — aisattira 
carried a hawk on his left hand. He was always armed with a bow 

and arrow, a sword and a shield. One day, as he went to visit the Emperor 

Bahddur Shah in the fort of Agra, accompanied by five of his Sikhs, who . 

were, like himself, dressed and armed, he was prevented by the royal guard 

at the gate from entering the fort, and told that if he wished to go in, 

he must lay down his arms, The Guru refused to lay his arms aside. The 

matter having been reported to the emperor, his majesty, who was noted ,,{'s }iut-te the hing 
for his affability and amiable disposition, gave orders for the Sikh Guru's ad- 
eMisson into the fort, and into his presence, with arms, whenever he thought 

proper to visit him. The emperor always talked to him on the subject 

of hunting, of which the Guru was particularly fond. The Darbéris held 

free discourse with the Guru on religious subjects, andthe emperor always 

took pleasure in these conversations. 

The masands, or hereditary deputies of the Guru, had become most ob- 

noxious to the people. They persecuted the people in collecting taxes and _ Me suppreaves the 
put them to great straits. The intolerant practice of this class of tax- ty i aie 
gatherers was brought to the notice of the Guru, in the form of a play; and ‘neve gounds 
the Guru, thoroughly understanding the object of the players, dissolved 

this institution by excommunicating them. Others who were found guilty 

of cruel treatment were thrown into dungeons, or into boiling oil. Tho 

mimics who had performed this play with great courage and skill, were hand- 

somely rewarded by both the Guru, and the people who had been delivered 

from oppression. 

The Guru was one day preaching at Chamkaur to a body of his | Th Gur tu hts 

disciples, when a Sikh presented his youthful son to him saying: ©'This 

lad always remains dull and gloomy and refuses to marry. Would the Guru 

be pleased to give him some good advice?” The Guru asked the lad what 

he wanted, and why he was keeping aloof from worldly men. The lad re- 

peated the following verses of Nanak, and told the Gura that it was this 

which had induced him to abstain from worldJy affairs :— 


SESS de gytlnetta 3B ye cries te 
AY we of SU ws eb gle gn) JU 
rey ell wee SSe dye (pF el 
JU Se Se? AO loaf 
Slypom pw lem gi esolty yo cdl af 


* 
“The friends whom you see in this world will not accompany you (in tho world to come). 


Those who cannot go with you, why attach your heart to them? 
** An act which ultimately results in disappointment should not be done even by mistake. 
** Hear the admonition of Nanak who always tells the truth, and act upon it that you 


may become virtuous.” 
The Guru, who was a good Persian scholar, upon this, read the follow- . 
ing verse of Saddi of Shiréz:— , 


ioe ostlyd Faye UtyS Use 20 


Wire spies A yw ye EU 

“Try todo good deeds and then wear what you like ; either put the crown on your head 
or wear an ensign of victory on your arm.” 

He told the boy, illustrating what he said with examples, that a person 
may not break his worldly ties and connections, and yet bedearto God. The 
admonitions of the Guru had a good effect on the mind of the young 
Visitor. 
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CHAPTER If. 





THE HISTORY OF BYRAGI BANDA. 


it was during his stay in the Dekkan that Guru Govind Singh formed 
his first acquaintance with Banda, an ascetic of the byragi order. He 
had hundreds of followers in his train, and lived in princely fashion. 

Govind and Band& soon became intimate friends, and the former, by 
his persuasive eloquence and religious zeal, made such a deep impression on 
the mind of Banda that he was initiated into the Pdhal, and became a dis- 
ciple of the Guru. Banda, by his dexterity and devotion, soon inspired the 
Guru with confidence, and became his most staunch ally and adherent, 
Though he was not acknowledged as the Guru’s successor in the apostleship, 
yet the Guru declared that, after himself, the Sikhs would look upon him 
us their leader and protector. His dying injunctions to him were that he 
should remain a warrior, and avenge the blood of his father, as well as of 
his innocent sons. He told him that he must not fear death, and, taking 
five arrows from his quiver, and delivering them to Bandd, as emblems of 
victory, he then added: “ Do not approach a woman, if you are my true dis- 
ciple, and keep these five arrows with you. So long as you follow my instruc- 
tions, no misfortune will happen to you ; if you forget them, or disregard them, 
you shall answer for the non-performance with your life.” Bandé received 
the arrows with profound reverence, and solemnly promised to obey the 
commands of the dying Guru. 

The Sikhs began to disperse when their commanding spirit was no more ; 
resuming their former occupation, and employing themselves in agricultural 
pursuits and trade. Banda, having yet to carry out the dying wishes of 
the Guru, determined to redeem to the very letter the promise given by 
him to avenge the wrongs of his late leader. He now, in order to accom- 
plish his design, issued orders to the Sikhs (in the name of Guru Govind 
Singh), to prepare for hostilities, and assemble at a place appointed by him, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Mahomedan rule, The Sikhs broke 
from their retreat and flocked in numbers round the banner of Banda, 
who assumed the title of Guru. Inspired by a bitter feeling of revenge, 
and taking advantage of the absence of the Emperor, Bahddur Shah, sur- 
named Shah Alam, in the Dekkan, the Sikhs, under Bandé, appeared in the 
north-west and ravaged the country far and wide, plundering the people 
and laying waste the villazes and towns. Wazir Khan, faujdar or gover- 
nor of Sirhind, being informed of this, sent a detachment of troops to 
punish the marauders; but they were ropulsed with great slaughter. 
Wazir Khan now marched in person, with a large army under his command, 
A sanguinary battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, in‘ which 
the imperial army was totally defeated, and Wazir Khan himself killed by 
an arrow which pierced his breast. Banda now entered Sirhind, (the place 
where Guru Govind’s two sons were murdered) and punished the city in a 
vindictive and barbarous manner. He seeded it to be fired, and all 
the inhabitants to be put to death. While the city was in flames, the 
followers of this fanatic carried on the work of carnage in the most diaboli- 
cal spirit. They slaughtered the inhabitants indiscriminately without 
regard to age or sex. They butchered, bayoneted, strangled, hanged, 
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shot down, hacked to pieces, and burnt alive, cvery Mahomedan in the 
place. Nor was this all, The dead, too, were made to contribute their 
share towards gratifying the rage of these voracious vampires. The 
‘corpse of Wazir Khan was hanged on a treo, and left to the tender 
mercies of the crows and vultures. The sanctity of the graveyards was 
violated, and corpses were exhumed, hewn to picces, and exposed as 
carrion for the wolves, jackals, and other nocturnal visitants to these 
abodes of the dead. The mosques were polluted and burnt down, and the 
mullas, moulvis and hafizes subjected to the greatest indignities ‘and 
tortures. 

Klated with his success at Sirhind, Band& crossed the Sutlej, carrying 
fire and sword wherever he went. Towns wero devastated and the inhabi- 
tants plundered, and driven into the wilderness, or put to the sword. Some 
of the towns were razed to the ground. At Samédné ten thousand men and 
women were mercilessly put to the sword.* 

The Sikhs then crossed the Bids and marched to the city of Batéla, 
now in the Gurddsptr district. Two leading Mahomedans, both Sayads, 
lived in the town at the time, Mahomed Fazl Gilani, and Shekh-ul Ahad. 
On the approach of the murderous and incendiary troops, the former, with 
a body of his faqirs, fed to Sultanptr, in the Jalandar Dodb, The latter 
encouraged the people to fight and prepare for a sicge. 

Banda, with bis army, encamped by a tank two miles from the city. Tho 
“eer of Batdla were closed by the inhabitants and Shekh-ul Ahad, with a 

ody of chosen men, went out to mcet Banda. An encounter took place, 
when the Shekh made a bold stand, but was at last killed, and his followers 
were dispersed with great slaughter. The body of this brave man was 
carried to Wazirabad and there interred. His descendants live at Batila 
to the present time. Bandé then burst open the gates, entered the city, aud 
set it on fire, beginning with the house of Kazi Abdullé, whose wife and 
children were massacred in cold blood. Batéla had been celcbrated from a 
remote period as a great seat of learning, and a college flourished there at 
the time. This institution was fired, and the whole city given up to pillage 
and indiscriminate massacre. Having Qestroyed this beautiful city, the 


Sikhs, under their leader, | heer to plunder the neighbourhood of Lahore, , 1 


They had greatly increased in number at Batila, Kalanaur, and other towns 
on this side of the Bids, which they plundered and destroyed. At Sirhind 
immense military stores had fallen into their hands, and by this time they had 
at their disposal vast treasures, which they had collected from all parts. 
Great alarm was felt at Lahore, and in the whole country around, at the 
approach of the Sikhs. The emperor was at Ujjciu, busy in suppressing the 
Rajput rebellion, The viceroy of Lahore, Syad Isldtin Khan, with the assis- 
tance of his Dewdn Kaézim Khan, put the city in astate of defence, mount- 
ing cannon on the ramparts and strengthening it by all other pussible means, 
He solicited the aid of the whole of the Mahomedans in defending the city 
againstethe incursion of the Sikhs. The Mahomedans, knowing that their 
religion, honour and lives were at stake, readily answered his appeal. The 
leading Mahomedans of the time, Mahomed Taki, Musa Beg, Haji Sydd Ismail, 
Syad Inaitulla and Mulla Pir Mahomed Waiz, with numerous followers, among 





* “It ig unnecessary,” observes Sir John Malcolm, ‘“‘to state the particulars of this 
memorable incursion which, from all accounts, appears to have been one of the severest scourges 
with which a country was ever afflicted. Every excess that the most wanton barbarity could 
commit, every ornelty that an unappeased sbpe ite of revenge could sunenty Ae inflicted 
upon the miserable inhabitants of the provinces through which they yassed. Life was only 
granted to those who conformed to the religion and adopted the habits and dress of the 
) | 8. 
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whom were also many * Hindus, assembled at the Idgdh, and were joined b 
the viceroy of Léhore. The geen parties of the enemy were cut off, 
aud a desperate fight ensued, which lasted from morning till evening. 
Thousands fell on both sides, and success was, in the first instance, doubtful; 
but at last the Mahomedans gave way before superior numbers, and at sun- 
set they retreated towards the city. They assembled once more under Syad 
Inaitulla, Mahommed Taki, and Mahommed Zaman, but were again defeated 
with great slaughter. Ldhore, owing to the strength of its fortifications, 
wag not molested, and the people of the town were safe from danger to life 
and property; but the outskirts, as far as the garden of Shaldmdr, weir 
ravaged. From within two or three days’ march of Delhi to the environs 
of Lahore the whole country was ravaged. Mosques and tombs were 
razed to the ground. Horrible crimes were committed. Treachery and 
cruelty stalked through the land; friend betrayed friend, and every one 
looked to the safety of his own life and cared not for others. The bearded 
ruffians forbade the shaving of the hair of the head and beard, and they 
were joined by thousands of low-caste Hindus. The emperor, having heard 
of the ravages committed by the Sikhs in the Panjdb, marched with a large 
army from the Dckkan. At Ajmere thousands of people who had been 
rendered homeless, and had emigrated from Sirhind, presented themselves 
before his majesty, who was greatly moved by their miserable and helpless 
condition. Banda, having lcarnt that the emperor, with his whole force, 
was advancing against him, retreated to Daber, a fort situated in the 
Himalay:s, at the entrance of the Siwdlak mountains, which could be reached 
only by certain dangerous passes and ravines. 

Feroz Khan Mewadti and Mahdbat Khan, Sipahsalar, were sent in 
advance of the main troops to check the progress of the Sikhs, while 
Bayazid Khan, an Afghan of Kasur, the governor of Jammun, who was at 
that time at Panipat, and his nephew Shams-ud-din Khan, the governor of 
Jalandar, with their troops, cntcred Sirhind and commenced the task of 
repopulating the devastated country. Isa Khan, a rich zemindar, was 
ordered to restore tranquillity in the Jalandar Dodb. The officers of his 
majesty had no easy task to perform. Towns had been depopulated by the 
ravages of the Sikhs. Tigers and other fierce beasts roamed about in the 
neighbourhood of abandoned towns and villages, the re-peopling and the 
rebuilding of which was a work of no small magnitude. The Silchs, in the 
meantime, dispersed and took refuge in their hill fastnesses, 

Bahddur Shah, with all his resources, now made preparations for a 
march to the Panj4b. The occurrence is fully described by Irédat Khan, a 
nobleman of his majesty’s court, who was with the imperial camp at the 
time, and an cye-witucss of the memorable events that happened. We take 
the following interesting passage from the memoirs of this nobleman. 
“About this time, 7.e, during the Dekkan and Rajputdnd disturbance, 
intelligence was reccived of the Sikh rebellion. These infidels were also 
known by the name of N&nkia and Guru, or followers of Nanak, and had 
been for a long time established in the L&hore district. The present chief t 
was a descendant of N&nak, and exercised such influence over the people 
that great numbers of all ranks flocked to him at his summons, cheerfully 
resigning their lives and property into his hands. He now determined to 
shake to its very basis the true religion of Islam. He engaged Wazir Khan, 
the faujdar of Sirhind, who was killed in the action with numbers of his 
followers ; after which the Guru possessed himself of the town of Sirhind, and 


* Miuntakhilnd. Libad of Khafi Khan. 
+ The author means Bandd, who, however, was no descendant of Néuak. 
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many districts of the Dodb, as far as Buria, Sabdranpur,'and Sadhoura, on 
both banks of the river Jamna, where he committed unlimited oxcesses, 
razing all public edifices, such as mosques, colleges, mausoleums. and palaces, 
killing or taking prisoners the faithful of every age and sex, and plundering 
with the most cruel severity. The oppression of these wretches was every 
day increasing, and there was no nobleman daring enough to march from 
Delhi against them. Asif-ud-doula Asad Khan, the governor of the capital, 
was greatly alarmed, and behaved in a most pusillanimous manner, and the 
inhabitants were seized with terror and fled for shelter, with their familics, 
“o the Eastern provinces. All this, and a great deal more, was reported to 
the emperor in hyperbolical language. Huis majesty deemed it advisable to 
chastise the rebels in person. He accordingly determined to postpone for 
the present his design of extirpating the Rdjputs. He found it moro 
to his purpose to connive at their faults and to acknowledge their loyalty 
for the time being, but was determined to punish them when a more 
favourable opportunity occurred. The emperor now set out for Lithore with 
the greatest despatch, without visiting cither Agra or Delhi. In a short 
time he arrived at Sirhind, which the rebels deserted on his approach, 
retiring to Daber, the original residence of their Guru or chief, where they 
fortified themselves as strongly as possible. Though this insurrection was 
not of such importance as to disturb the general repose of the empire, yet 
his majesty, defender of the faith, hearing that the malice of the rebels 
was directed against the religion, thought it his duty to engage them iu 
person ; following the example of Alamgir, who, in the latter part of his 
reign, appeared at the siege of every fort belonging to unbelievers. 
A prince or noble, with a Muslim army, would have been cnough to 
extinguish every spark of the rebellion, and to have given Sikhism its 
quietus, What infatuation could have urged this miserable and disorderly 
rabble to declare war against so illustrions a monarch ¢” 

The imperial army soon arrived within sight of the Guru’s camp, which The imperial army 
lay ruund the walls of Daber on different heights commanding the passes to , 
that fortress, situated on the summit of a hill, surrounded by craggy rocks 
and glens. Shah Alam’s orders to his Omerahs were to the etfect that they 
were not to attack the Sikhs in their strong posts, under any pretence, 
but were to use every means in their power to induce thei to sally forth 
from the forts. After the contending partics had remained inactive for 
some days, Khan-i-Khando, sallied forth, with a number of his troops, to 
reconnoitre his adversary’s position. When, however, he had arrived within 
cannon shot of their position, the enemy opened fire on the royal troops, Tho war against the 
while théir musketeers and archers, who occupicd some of the surrounding "““* 
elevations, volleyed in their messages of death in quick succession. 

The imperial troops could no longer be held in check. The order was 
given to advance to the attack. Khan-i-Khdndn, dismounted from his horse 
and led his troops on foot up the most difficult heights, driving the cnemy ° 
from them with great slaughter. This scene passing within sight of the ° 
royal camps, the chiefs and soldiers, emulous of glory, waited not for orders, 
but hastened to join the attack in great numbers, while the emperor aud 
the four princes who accompanied him, were cager spectators of the whole 
scene. The imperial troops carried all before them, driving the enemy 
from the heights surrounding the fortress. The Sikhs were compelled to 
retreat to the central fort, which had only narrow approaches, difficult of 
access, to recommend it, without affording good means of resistance, The , The Aikhsare 
defenders fought desperately, but would have been completely annihilated, “°° 
had not the darkness of night given them a further reprieve by rendering 
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friends and foes undistinguishable to each other. The attack was renewed 
about dawn, and the fort taken after a short struggle. The Sikh chieftain 
effected his escape during the night by a narrow path leading from the fort 
to the hills, which had escaped the general's notice, and retreated into the 
wildest parts of the snowy range of the Himalayds. The Guru knew well how 
to disguise himself, and so dexterous was he in this accomplishment, that his 
most intimate acquaintances were unable to recognize him when he wished 
to evade detection. When he wished to be known, he appeared as a prince 
in the richest and most showy garments. When secrecy was his object, 
he generally took the guise of a jogi or sanniasi. es 

After this success, Shah Alam returned to Ldéhore, where he died 
A.D, 1712. The death of the emperor was followed by the usual struggle 
for power among his sons, and anarchy and confusion again prevailed. 
These commotions were favourable to the Sikhs, who descehding to the 
plains, bordering on the Indus, again united and flocked around the banner 
of their fanatical leader. 

At this time they built for themselves a large fort called Gurddspar, 
between the Bids and the Ravi, the Lohgarh of the ancients, according to 
Forster and Malcolm. Isl4m Khan, the viccroy of Léhore, marched with 
the view of arresting thcir progress, but was defeated in a pitched battle. 
The Sikhs then advanced to Sirhind, and Bayazid Khan, the governor of the 
province, marched from the town to encounter their army, but was defeated 
and stabbed by a fanatic follower. The Mahomedan troops fled, but the 
city, on this occasion, was not subjected to pillagepas on the former occasion 
of the Guru’s visit. The emperor Farrukhsecr, who ascended the throne 
of Hindostdn after killing his uncle, Moiz-ud-din Jahdndér Shah (1713 
A.D.), now determined on the extirpation of the Sikhs, He ordered Abdul 
Samad Khan, surnamed Diler Jang, a Turani nobleman, governor of 
Kashmir, and a gencral of great reputation, to assume the command of 
the Panjab, and punish the insurgent Bandd and his fanatic followers. 

Abdul Samad Khan marched from Kdshmir with several thousands of his 
own brave countrymen to Léhore, and was there joined by Mohamed Amin 
Khan, whom the emperor had sent wath a large number of chosen troops 
from the eastern districts. 

Banda, hearing of the approach of the imperial army, again fled to his 
hill fastnesses, where he concealed himself. The imperialists followed him 
with all speed ; but he managed to escape, though, in the hurry and bustle 
of the flight, he was forced to abandon a great part of his treasures, which 
fell into the hands of the pursuing army and wero divided by them among 
the poor and aftlicted persons who had been rendered homeless ¢hrough 
the atrocities and devastation committed by the Sikhs, Quiet having ap- 
parently been restored, Mohamed Amin Khan was recalled to Delhi, while 
Abdul Samad Khan Diler Jang was ordered to go to [shore to restore 
order in that province which had so seriously suffered from the ravages 
of the fanatic Sikhs. , 

After a year’s respite, the Sikh chieftain again appeared on the plains 
of Gurddspir and took possession of Kalanaur and Santokh Garh. He 
summoned the Sikhs from the haunts to which they had temporarily 
retired, and in less than two months thirty-five thousand warriors * joined 
his standard. 

Sheik Mahomed Déem, the Faujdar of Ambdla, encountered the Sikh 
army, but he was defeated and fled in dismay to Léhore. Upon this Abdul 





* According to Rai Kanhia Lal, 50,000. 
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* Samad Khan, the viceroy of Léhore, with his Durréni warriors and train of 
artillery, marched from Ldhore and was reinforced by the imporial troops 
under Mir Ahmad Khan, the Faujdar of Aurangabad. The Sikhs strong- — Abaut Samad Khan 
thened their position in the fort of Logharh (Gurddspur) and surrounded it Prev’ see them 
by a moat which they filled from the neighbouring canals. 

A desperate action was fought in which their leader Bandd showed _ Tho fight at Guntés- 

eat valour, but he had to give way to superior numbers, and the ””” 
iscipline of the imperial army, though not without a fierce and desperate 
struggle, in which he inflicted severe losses on his opponents. : 
e SBandé and his followers were driven from place to place by the impcria- 
lists, and finally took refuge in the fort of Logharh, which was thoroughly 
adapted for the purposes of defence, and here he was closely besieged for & © no tort jaid under 
long time. All communication from without was cut off, and nothing could "se 
be conveyed to the besieged inside. All the provisions in the fort were con- 
sumed and its military resources exhausted. 

At length the besieged began to suffer the utmost extreme of hunger and — mo hedeed are put 
fatigue, and were reduced to eating horses and asses. The small band of '& stent straits 
followers who had adhered to Bandé& faithfully throughout his checkered 
career, now began to desert him, in consequence of the hunger and hardships 
to which they were subjected. These people concealed themselves in caves, 
jungles, deserted villages and other places; but the Mahomedans were 
indefatigable in unearthing them and putting them to death. 

Seeing now that there was no chance of escape, and that he had to chose 
between surrender and starvation, Bandé clected the former, and sent a 
message to Abdul Samad, begging him to intercede with the emperor for a 
free pardon for him, on condition of his leading a peaceful life in future. 

The nawdb promised to mediate, on which Banda surrendercd, with all hig Bands surrenders 
chief councillers, officers and men. He and his associates, having been all 

put in chains, were sent to Liéhore. Many were bound hand and foot 

and made over to the imperial troops, who, under orders of the nawdb, 

carried them to the banks of the Ravi, and there, having beheaded them, _ Maccutions of the 
threw their bodies into the river. After these executions, Abdul Samad Khan *™* 

made his triumphant entry into Lihere with a long train of Sikh officers 

and men, headed by Bandé. They were mounted upon lame, worn out 

hungry asses and camels, each of them having a paper cap on his head, In Pea ae 
this condition they were led into the streets of Lahore, followed by a mob the streets of Lahore. 
which jeered and cursed them. As they were being thus paraded pets 

the streets, the old mother of Bayazid Khan, who had been filled bY & Sik eee Si tind 
named Béz Singh, while in the act of performing his afternoon devotion, sv-usut by bis mother, 
avenged herself for the death of her son, by lifting a large stone and letting 
it fall on the head of her son’s assassin from a terrace overlooking the 
street. The stone killed Baz Singh on the spot. The whole city of Lahore 
was at this moment in a state of intense agitation, and the gencral, appre- 
hending that the prisoners would be killed by the infuriated mob, conveyed 
them to a Pate of safety where they were concealed in the trappings of 
elephants. he following day the general left the city at daybreak with 
the object of presenting Bandé and his associates alive to the emperor. 
The prisoners were put under charge of his own son, Zakaria Khan, and Kamr- 
ud-din Khan, under a strong escort. Of the whole number that had been a iiae 
taken prisoners, seven hundred and forty men were taken to Delhi. Banda «1 w bellu. 

was confined in an iron cage.* At Delhi the prisoners were treated with the 








Sea eae ee a et ak eee oy 

* According to McGregor, the Mussalman soldiers maintained that Banddé was # magician 
and would make his escape on the road, One of the Moghals rose and said: “Tie us together 
on the same elephant, and if he attempts to escape, I will plunge this dagger into his body. 
Banda was accordingly tied to this man, and in this manner conveyed to Delhi. 
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greatest ignominy. In order to sve them a contemptible and ludicrous 
appearance, they were forced to dress themselves in sheep skins, and were 
then mounted on asses and camels, and exhibited in all the thoroughfares 
and places of public resort of the city. 

Banddé was placed on an elephant, with his face smeared with black, and 
a woollen cap placed over his head, and an executioner standing over him, 
sword in hand He was made to take the lead, as their mock chief. One 
hundred of them were publicly beheaded that day amidst the jeers and 
taunte of the mob. 

Each succeeding day a similar numbor were executed, until the whole had 
paid the penalty of their crimes. They met their doom with the utmost 
indifference ; nay, they even clamoured for priority of martyrdom. Bandé’s 
exccution was reserved for the last day. He was dragged from his cage, like 
a wild beast, and then dressed in a princely robe, embroidered with gold, and 
a scarlet turban. He was now arraigned before a tribunal who had al- 
ready doomed him. The heads of his followers, who had been previously 
executed, were paraded on pikes all round him. The executioner, with 
drawn sabre, stood behind him, in readiness to carry out the sentence of his 
judges. All the Omerahs of the court tauntingly asked him why he, a man 
of such unquestionable knowledge and abilities, had committed such vil- 
lainous and outrageous offences, which nothing but a lengthy stay in his 
Satanic Majesty’s abode could cxpiate. He retorted that he was a scourge 
in the hands of the Almighty for the chastisement of evil-doers, and 
that that power was now given to others to chastise him for his transgres- 
sions. His son was now placed in his lap, and he was ordered to cut his 
throat, a knife being handed to him for that purpose. He complicd with 
the command without the slightest hesitation. His body was then torm 
to pieces with red hot irons, “his sable spirit” (according to Mahomedan 
historians) “taking its flight to the regions of the damned for which it 
was so well fitted.” The Guru suffered this just retribution of heaven in 
1760 a.D. Though bravery is a qualification which is highly meritorious, 
and in all cases one which is handed down to posterity, yet the audaci- 
ous achicvements of this monster are #a exception to the rule. His triumphs 
are vot remembered as heroic acts, but as malicious and cold-blooded 
atrocitics. His ruling and insatiable passion was that of pouring out 
Mahomedan blood. At the present day his name is never mentioned in 
any part of India unaccompanied with maledictions on his savagery and blood- 
thirsty propensitics. His memory is held in the same detestation by the 
Sikhs as by the Mahomedans, His policy was directly opposed to that 
of Nanak and Govind, his predecessors. His innovations were forced upon 
his followers, and those who showed the slightest scruple in accepting them 
were tortured as unmercifully and cruelly as the Mahomedans. He tor- 
tured and put to death many of the staunchest adherents of Govind, be- 
cause they had refused to comply with his new-fangled doctrines, which were, 
in direct contravention of the tenets of their religion, as established by their 
founder. Ho was so proud of his achievements in his pontifical capacity, 
that he actually wistied his followers to adopt a livery of his own invention, 
(in supersession of the blue dress which Nanak had ordered them to wear) 
in order that his power as a spiritual leader might be better known to the 
world. He also changed their war-cry, from “Wdéh Guru ji ka Fateh,” 
“Wah Guru jt ka Khélsé,” which had been enjoined by Govind, to “ Fateh 
Dharam, Fateh Dharsam,” which latter means, “Success to piety, success 
to the sect.” He also desired his followers to abstain from meat and intoxi- 
cating beverages. The Akalis, or the never-dying, the true and uncompro- 
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mising followers of Govind, opposed these innovations with the greatest 


obstinacy, and preferred dying as martyrs in the cause of their religion to 
living and adopting new modes of life and changing the tenets and precepts 
of their great Guru. On the byragi’s death, all the imstitutions of Nanak and 
Govind were restored, though the blue dress, which was previously worn by 
all the Sikhs, become from that time the privileged colour of the Akalis, 
who had proved themselves truly worthy of this distinguishing mark of a true 
Sikh by the courage and bravery with which they had resisted the innova- 
tions of Banddé. A sect called Banddis, who follow the doctrines of Banda, 
still exists in the Panjab, and its members live in Multan, Tata and other 
towns on the banks of the Indus, They recieve the Adi Granth of Nanak, 
but not the Daswan Badshéh ké Granth of Guru Govind Singh. 

Devoid of all the better qualities of his illustrious predecessor, Bandé 
had nothing to commend his memory to posterity, save an undaunted spirit. 
Govind’s selection of Bandd, as his successor, does not appear t» have been 
the result of any very great opinion he had formed of his picty, or of his 
ability to propagate the religion of which he had bcen so long the leader, 
but rather to have been made with a view to his avenging the death of his 
father and two sons, for which purpose he could not have singled out a 
better instrument than this ruthless bloodsucker. 


CIAPTER IITf. 





THE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SIKHS INTO A 
THEOCRATIC CONFEDERATE FEUDALISM. 


Or the departure of Ahmad Shah from Hindostdn in 1761, disorder and 

confusion prevailed throughout the Panjab. The absence of all regular 
Government and the turbulent state of the country which followed the 
commotions at P&nipat, increased the power of the Sikhs. The king con- 
cerned himself little about the disorder that had overtaken the internal 
administration of the province, and his governor at Lahore was in no better 
position than the military commander of an outlying post. The Sikhs 
grew more daring apd rapacious than ever, laying waste the surrounding 
country and levying contributions upon the villages, All the principal sardars 
appropriated lands to themselves, calling the tracts under their jurisdic- 
tion after the names of their native villages, such as Ramgarhia, Ahluwalia ; 
while others were named according to the habits of the people, such as Bhangi, 
from their being addicted tothe use of bhang, Cunnabis Indica. They built 
strongholds and fastnesses for the purpose of better sccuring their persons 
and property against the Mussalman invasions, and to serve as the basis of 
rollitary operations against their opponents. These active measures contri- 
buted much to the strength aud resources of the Sikh nation. One of the 
chiefs who laid the foundations of the political greatness of the nation, was 
Charat Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh,* the future Mahardjd of the Pan- 
jab. He ad erro early in the field, and, by his activity and enterprize, 
soon acquired the reputation of being a good soldier and a successful leader. 


* For a more detailed account of Ranjit Singh’s family, see the History of the Suker- 
chakia mial. 
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The family possessed no ancestral distinetion, or antiquity, to boast of, and. 


the first of the family to embrace the Sikh religioa was one Desu Jdéé, a 
tty zemindar of the Sansi tribe, who live in Sakarchak, a village in the 
anjha country. He owned three ploughs and a well, with which he 

managed to eke outa living for himself and his family, He h&d a son, 

Nodh Singh, who married the daughter of Guldb Singh, a zemindar of 

Majithia. Nodh Singh, after his marriage, abandoned his agricultural pur- 


suits, and became a soldier and commander in the Fyzulpuria mal, under the 


leadership of Kapur Singh, of Gujréat. 

Nodh Singh died in 1752, and Charat Singh, his son, disdaining to serve 
in any subordinate capacity, established a party of his own, in which his 
brothers-in-law, Dal Singh and Jodh Singh, ranked next to him, and, with 
their assistance, he enlisted in his service a number of armed men, whom he 
employed in predatory excursions, himself heading the operations. With 
the money thus collected he was enabled to build a small mud fort in his 
wife’s village, called Gujraoli, north of Lahore. It served as a rendezvous 
for his troops, and as a store-house for the booty obtained by him from his 
predatory excursions. It was conveniently situated, being close to Lihore, 
and serving as a rallying point for the other Sikh confederacies having in 
view the common object of crushing the Mahomedan power. : 

The wisdom of the Abd&li King in contenting himself with the possession 
of the country that had been previously ceded to him, was now apparent, 
for, far from being able to maintain a hold on the country across the Sutlej, 
he found it no easy task to retain a footing in the Panj&b, where the Sikh 
power was now in the ascendant. Hearing of the success of this people, 
the Shah, in the beginning of 1762, sent his general, Nur-ud-din Khan 
Bamizie, at the head of 7,000 horse, to disperse the Sikh insurgents, The 
Speke was repulsed with great loss by the combined forces of Charat 

ingh, Sukerchakia and other Sikh sardars, and compelled to seek refuge in 
the fort of Sidlkot, where he was closely besieged by the Sikhs. At length, 
provisions failing, Nur-ud-din Khan sought protection with the Jammu rajé, 
where he was joined by the remnant of his troops and officers. The Sikhs, 
after this success, became still more turbulent, and cut off all communica- 
tion with Lahore. Jcy Singh, Kanhia, and Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, made 
themselves masters of Batéla and Kalanaur respectively, while Gujar Singh 
and Charat Singh laid waste the country round Emnabad, in the neighbour- 
hood of Léhore. At length, the Durrani Governor, Khwajé Obed, marched 
out with all his forces to reduce Charat Singh, and oust him from his new 
post at Gujraoli. The Sikhs made common cause, and from all directions 


rallied round the fort which they determined to defend to the last. The: 


Afghan Governor besieged them in their mud fort and cut off all their 
supplies. The Sikhs were joined by Gujar Singh and Jhdnda Singh, who 
advanced, with their auxiliaries, from Emnabad to the aid of their co-re- 
ligionists. Some Sikhs serving in the army under the Mahomedan governor, 
clandestinely entered into a correspondence with their brethren of the Garhi. 
By these means the Sikhs were enabled to surprise the Afghan camp b 
night, completely routing the Afghans, and leaving many dead on the field. 
At this juncture, according to a previous secret arrangement, all the Sikhs 
in the employ of the Moghal Governor deserted in a body and joined the 
enemy. The Khwajé& himself fled in dismay, leaving his baggage to be 
plundered by the Sikhs, and shut himself up within the walls of Léhore. 
Hlated with their success over the Mahomedan governor of Lahore, the 
Sikhs began to devastate the whole country, and, in retaliation for the 


treatment they had received at the hands of the Mahomedans, subjected. 


~ 
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them to many outrages, indignities and hardships. The votaries of the 
Guru, the Dal of the Khdlsd, assembled at Amritsar on the Dewdéli festival, 
and publicly performed their ablutions in the sacred tank, and for the first 
time a regular Guru Matta, or assembly of chiefs and followers, was held on 
the occasion. It was then resolved to invest Jandidld, a place held b 
Mohant Akil Dass, who had tendered his submission to Ahmad Shah and, 
having rendered him important services in connection with the war at Pdai- 
pat, had incurred the displeasure of the followers of Govind. Tho posses- 
sions of Hingan Khan, chief of Malerkotla, were ravaged, and other Maho- 
medan chiefs, such as Murtaza Khan of Baroach and Kasim Khan’ Aral, 
were harassed.* Sirhind was invested; but the Mahomedan governor Zen 
Khan, assisted by the neighbouring chiefs, was more successful in holding 
his ground. 

The report of these disasters having reached the restless Ahmad Shah, he 
determined to take the ficld in person, and appeared on the Indus in November 
1762, and with a body of his chosen troops made some of those rapid marches 
for which he was celebrated. The Sikhs were still engaged in the siege of 
Jandidid when the king arrived within sight of their camp, by two forced and 
rapid marches from Léhore, by way of Ludhiand. Tho insurgents, being apprised 
of the Shah’s approach, broke up their camp and fled iu all directions, the 
majority retiring to the south of the Sutlej, with the vicw of assisting their 
brethren who had invested Sirhind. The Shah established his head-quarters 
at Léhore and issued orders to the Mussalman jaévirdars and chicfs of Baroach, 
Malerkotla and other military stations, to join the governor of Sirhind with 
their respective contingents. His temporary absence from the ficld induced 
the Sikhs to believe that he had entirely abandoned the further prosccution 
of the war. But the Shah soon convinced them of this error. While he 
* was at Léhore, he completed all his plans for surprising the encmy, and then 
sallied forth at the head of his troops with the utmost precaution and 
secresy. The next evening, he crossed the Sutlej and bivouacked at Lud- 
hidng. Aftor a few hours halt, he again sect out with his army for Sirhind, 
which he reached before sunrise. His opportune arrival was of the utmost 
importance to the favourable issuc of the war. en Khan, the governor of 
Sirhind, had for some time been holding out against superior numbers with 
great heroism, but it was plain that the unequal contest could not be 
prolonged for many more days. The timely appearance of the Shah, however, 
infused a spirit of courage into the hearts of the besieged troops. He en- 
gaged the enemy, who were estimated at between 50,000 and 60,000 strong, 
at Kot Rahira, south of the Sutlej, and gained a complete victory over them. 
In this engagement the mountaineers and the Shah’s bodyguard were par 
ticularly conspicuous for their bravery, the latter being distinguished by the 
peculiarity of their head-dress, which consisted of conical shaped, woolly sheep- 
skin hats. The field was contested with great determination; but suddenly 
@ panic seemed to seize the Sikhs, and a | geet stampede followed. The 
victorious troops pursued the discomfited army in a westerly direction 
as® far as Hariana and Burala. Historians variously cstimate the loss 
of the defeated army in killed and wounded at from 12,000 to 30,000.f 
Those who escaped the avenging sword of the victors, either made for 


* Memoirs of Abdul Karim Ulvt, page 17. : : 

+ According to the Tdrikh-i-Ahmadi, the loss on the side of the Sikhs was 30,000 killed, 
though, according to Captain Murray, it did not excetd 12,000. According to Rai Kanhia Lal it 
amounted to 24,000. Sir John Malcolm says the Sikhs lost upwards of 20,000 men. I think 
the figure given by Rai nhia Lal may be taken as approximately correct. All, however, 
who exe A Pia on the subject, admit t the number of killed and wounded was very 
considerable. 
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the neighbouring hills, or became prisoners of war.’ The Sikhs characterised 
their great disaster by the name of Ghuld Ghard or “the sanguinary 
visitation.” 

Ala Singh, chief of the Phul family, and founder of the PatiélS Raj, was 
made a prisoner at Burala and brought in chains to L&hore, but, through 
the intercession of Shah Wali Khan, the grand wazir, he was released, on 
condition of his paying tribute. A nazrdnd of four lakhs of rupees was 
paid to the Shah by Rani Fatt4, wife of Ala Singh, and the king was so 
much gratified with the manly deportment of the Sikh chieftain, that he 
conferred upon him a rich khilat and despatched a firman to the subedar 
of Sirhind, on receipt of which he was immediately to restore to him all 
his jagirs. Ala Singh was, on this occasion, honoured with title of “rdjd,” and 
he struck a coin bearing the name of the Shah, as the bestower of the 
kingdom over which he then ruled. 

The Shah then su:inmoned to his presence, at Lahore, Ranjit Deo, raja 
of Jammu, Raf Birham of Kapurthala, Ghamand Chand, raj& of Katoj, 
Nidhan Singh Randhdwd, the raj& of Kangrdé, Mirza Mir Muhammad of 
Kaédidn, and other chiefs, and, having received from them suitable nazrdnd, 
bestowed upon them dresses of state, and dismissed them with honour. 

The Dewali festival then coming on, the Shah paida visit to Amritsar, 
where he spent several days in shooting and recreation, in the company of 
the Omerahs. He signalized’ his stay at Amritsar by committing those 
ravages and atrocities on his vanquished enemies of which the history of 
eastern countries affords so many examples. The Sikh temple of Harmandar 
at Amritsar was blown up with gunpowder, and the sacred reservoir again 
choked with its ruins, and polluted with the blood and entrails of cows and 
bullocks. Kalandar Khan, a Durrani chief, was appointed to carry out these 
arrangements. Numerous pyramids were made of the heads of those who 
had suffered decapitation. 

The sacrilegious outrages committed by the Sikhs on the Muslim mosques 
and shrines were now avenged by the demolition of the most sacred edifices 
in their most sacred citv. The law of retaliation was carried out to the 
letter. The indignities offered to the Mahomedan religion, were, in this 
instance, as in the others, repaid with compound interest. The outrages 
suffered by the Mahomedans could not have been atoned for except by the 
blood of the offenders. Moreover, nothing could have proved so gratifying 
and satisfactory to them asthe carrying out of the work of iconoclasm, since 
their Unitarian faith cannot tolerate idolatory. 

There can be no doubt that the Abdali acted in strict conformity with 
the law of his religion, and was actuated by a sense of duty, when he under- 
took the destruction of the sanctuaries of the Sikhs. Having now completely 
vindicated his religion, he turned his attention to the affairs of Kdshmir. At 
this time, the governor, Sukh Jiwan, thought proper to administer and 
govern Kashmir as an independent chief. He expelled the Afghans from 
Kashmir, refused to pay tribute, and, in short, threw off the yoke of the 
Shah. The Abdali had no alternative but that of bringing the governor to 
his senses, which he did by despatching a large force into the country under 
the command of Nur-ud-din Khan, Bamizie, with orders to nls poses and 
convey him to Lahore. In this expedition the Shah’s general was accom- 

anied by Ranjit Deo, the rajé of Jammu, whose co-operation ty 
acilitated his arrival at his destination. When the army reached Pir Panjal, 
the village in which the rebellious governor had fortified himself, they imme- 
diately attacked it, and after a slight resistance, Sukh Jiwan was captured, 
loaded with chains and conducted to Lahore, where he was first sentenced 
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to have his cyes put out, and, after this decree had been executed, was’put 
to death. Sur Buland Khan was now sent as governor to Kashmfr, and 
Nur-ud-din Khan was recalled. Inthe meanwhile, news of disturbances at 
Kandahar having reached the Shah, he hastened to Kabul at the end of 1762, 
leaving a Hindu, named Kabuli Mal, as his governor in Lahore. 

The severe chastisement inflicted by the Shah on the Sikhs, for the in- 
dignities to which they had subjected the Mahomedan mosques and shrines 
was not of a nature to be easily forgotten; thirst for revenge rankled 
in their breasts, and, now that an opportunity occurred for carrying 
their cherished desire into effect, they convened a Guru Matta, or cabinet 
council, and determined their future plan of opcrations. The Muslim 
troops had scarcely reached the Chintb when the Sikhs concentrated thoir 
forces at Amritsar and marched upon Kasur, a Pathan settlement, which 
they surprised and plundered, and fron: which they carried off considerable 
booty. They then captured and sacked Malerkotla, and slew their old 
enemy, Hingan Khan, its veteran chief. Elated with these successes, they 
aimed at acquiring territory, and, with a well equipped force of forty 
thousand men, they attacked Sirhind in December 1763. The Court at 
Delhi being incapable of rendering any assistance to the governor of 
Sirhind, or perhaps being indifferent to Sikh supremacy, Zon Khan, the 
Afghan governor, was obliged to sally forth to attack the Sikhs. A battle 
was fought at Pir Zon Muuera, a village seven miles cast of Sirhind, between 
the Sikh and Mahomedan forces, which ended in the complete defeat of the 
latter, and in which Zen Khan and the Muslim leaders were killed. The 
whole country from the Sutlej to the Jamna was occupied by the victors with- 
out opposition. The town of Sirhind itsclf was sacked and its buildings were 
either razed to the ground or sct on fire. This being the place in which 
the mother and children of Govind had been murdered by order of Wazfr 
Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, they were dvtcrmined upon retributive justice. 
Not a house was left standing, and a custom exists to this day, by which 
it is considered a meritorious act for every Sikh to carry away a brick from 
the place and throw it into the Sutlej, to mark his detestation and 
abhorrence of the place.* The Sikhs divided the plains between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna among themselves, establishing military posts at important 
places. Ala Singh, the Patiala chief, purchased the ruins of Sirhind from 
the Sikhs for a sum of Rs. 25,000. The scller was the Jumla chief Bhai 
Budh Singh, an old companion of Goviud, to whom the town had been assign- 
ed unanimously by the Sikh confederates, who had captured it. 

Now that the Sikhs had tasted the fruits of their conquest, their longing 
for dominion and power became insatiable. They crossed the Jamna and 
suddenly appeared under the walls of SahdranpdGr; but the appearance of 
Najib-ud-doula, from the Jdé country, prevented them from becoming perma- 
nently mastera of the place. 

The Sikhs had by this time, by force of their audacity, become com- 

lete masters of the country betwecn the Sutlej and the Jamna. The Hindu 
Ro varaes of Lahore, left by the Abdali Shah, with Khwajdé Obed as his assist- 
ant, possessed no control over the people beyond the city walls. Every one 
feared the Sikhs, whose power was supreme. Out of the regard which, as 
Hindus, they have for the sacred cow, they now insolently demanded of 
Kabuli Mal, the subedar of Lahore, the surrender of all the beef butchers in 
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; * The account given by Sir John Malcolm represents the Sikhs as having also made them- 
selves masters of Léhore at this period ; but it is quite unconfirmed. 
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humour, while to deliver over the Mahomedan butchers to their tender mer- 
cies was to incur the displeasure of the Shah, his master. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought it advisable to compromise matters by chopping off 
the ears and noses of some of the hutchers and expelling them from the 
towo. Kabuli Mal, no doubt, considered this a meritorious act, for, being a 
Hindu, he looked upon all butchers, as an abomination and pest, 

The success of the Sikhs at Sirhind, and the confusion into which the 

Panjab had fallen, brought the Abdali, Ahmed Shah, again on the scena. 

An that i. ©6Having crossed the Indus, he entered Lahore in January 1764, this being his 
seventh invasion of Hindostén, His appearance on the plains of India, was a 
signal for the votaries of Govind again to hide their heads in their jungles and 
hill fastnesses, for they dreaded his very name. Radjé Ala Singh, of Patidld, 
was confirmed by the Shah in his tenure of Sirhind, on the recommendation 
of his grand wazir, Shah Wali Khan. The Shah was much moved by 
the disorders he saw on all sides. He despatched his troops in every 
direction to seize the insurgent Sikhs; but they were beyond his reach, hav- 
ing taken refuge west and south of Patial’ and Nabha. After a short stay 
at L&hore, the Shah procecded to the Sutlej, where he levelled the houses of 
the Sikh chiefs to the ground. In numerous villages the standing wheat 
crops were burnt, or otherwise destroyed, and the Sikh places of worship plun- 
dered or desecrated. For two months he continued to ravage the countries 
south of Léhore, when, hearing of fresh disturbances in his native provinces, 

muti speedy retire: he retraced his steps somewhat precipitately to Kabul, without having either 
effectually punished the atrocities of the Sikhs, or completely recovered the 
lost province of Sirhind. Ie acknowledged Ala Singh as governor of the pro- 
vince on his behalf, on condition of his paying a tribute of three and a half 
lakhs of rupees. He was harassed in the neighbourhood of Amritsar by the 
Sikhs, and petty engagements were of constant occurrence in which the 
Afghans suffered greatly. He then crossed the Ravi, and sent his general, 
Jahan Khan, to Gujrdét aud Rohtas, at the head of 10,000 Kazalbashes, to 
punish the Sikhs. 

While the Abdali was moving about the country, the Sikhs, acting upon 
the adage that “ Prudence is the better pert of valour,” considered it advis- 
able to keep out of his reach, but no sooner had he turned his back, than they 
burst forth like the smouldering cmbers of a fire that is stirred, and, over- 
running the country,* laid it waste in all directions, They besieged and took 

jLahorein the nands Lahore, Kabuli Mal, the governor, hurried off to Jammu and claimed the 
“re” protection of Ranjft Deo, one of the hill rajis. The governor's nephew, 
(sister’s son), Amir Singh, was surprised and arrested, while enjoying himself 
at a dancing party, and immediately loaded with chains. All the men of his 
family were made prisoners, and the whole of his property was confiscated to 
the Khdlsd.t The city was given up to indiscriminate plunder { and was 
ear out by the captors into three lots. South of Lahore, as far as 
idz Beg, was assigned to Sobha Singh; the eastern portion, including 
The three Sikh rulers Kabuli Mal’s haveli, was made over to Gujar Singh, and the rest, with the 
a fort and the Badshahi masjid, to Lahna Singh. A contemporary poet has 
given the following chronogram of the capture of Lahore by the Sikhs, 

giving the Hijri year 1181, corresponding to 1764 A.D. :-— 





_ * Fora full account of the Pooeediugs of this period between the Lahore viceroy and the 
Sikhs, vide the History of the Bhangi mial. 

+ The family of Kabuli Mal were released by the three rulers of Léhore, on payment of a 
nazrdud, of 25,000 rupees and sent to Jammu. 

+ At this time there lived at Léhore a faqir of greatsanctity named Nathu Shah. The 
people requeated him to ask the invaders to have mercy on the town, and through his interces- , 
sion the lives of the vitizens were spared.—Umda T'ul Twarikh of Sahan Lal, page 168, vol. I. 
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sot ws Eto 
**A world has been devastated.” 


The Sikh chiefs and their followers now partitioned among them- 
selves the whole country between the Jhelum and the Sutlej. Kot 
Mohy-ud-din Khan, near the Pathan colony of Kasur, was closely besieged, 
and a strong detachment of the Sikhs, compelled Jahan Khan, the Moghal 
governor of Gujrat, to effect his escape from Rohtas to Sialkot, where he 
was besieged and put to great straits. Numerous mosques were razed to 
the ground, and the Afghan prisoners who were in chains, were compelled 
to smear the débris with the blood of hogs. The Sikh confederates then 
held a national meeting at Amritsar, their sacred rendezvous, and, by a 
decree of the Khdlsd, proclaimed their ownsect as the dominant power in the 
Panjéb, and their own religion as supreme. The assumption of sovereignty 
by the Sikhs was marked by the striking of a coin bearing the inscription, 
“ Guru Govind had received from Nanak Degh, Tegh and Futtch—grace, power, 
and victory.” 

For two years the Sikhs continued tranquilly to enjoy their supremacy, 
the chiefs acting independently of one another, and being loyally aided by 
their followers in all their undertakings. Notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of chieftains, and their independence, they one and all, considered it o 
paramount duty to act unitedly in the defence of their religion and country, 
and thus they formed themselves into a commonwealth. God on their head, 
the steel of Govind under their arms, and the book of Nanak in their 
hands, these were the safeguards of cuch true disciple who was a substan- 
tive member of the confederacy. They held an annual ineeting at Amritsar, 
after the monsoon, to mature their plans of conquest and agyrandizement. 
A sort of blackmail, or tribute, called the “Rakhi,” literally, “ protection 
money,” was levied upon the inhabitants of the subducd tracts of country, 
and in this manner a regular form of government was introduced. 

The Sikhs, now unchecked, became masters of the whole open country as 
far west as the Jhelum, while their possessions to the cast cxtended to the 
plains of Karhdl. While they im&gined themsclves perfectly secure in the 
enjoyment of their conquests, Ahmad Shah’s final invasion in 1767 threw 
them into a state of consternation and frenzy. The Abdali, having fully 
made up his mind to wreak his vengeance upon tho rebellious Sikhs, crossed 
the Indus in the early part of the same year, at the head of his invincible troops, 
and, encountering the enemy on the banks of the Sutlej, obliged them to 
retreat precipitately to the woods and mountains south of Jagraéon. He found 
a useful ally in the chicf of Katoch, a Rajput veteran, whom he made his 
lieutenant in the Jalandar Doab and the adjoining hills. At Kar&é Bawana, 
twenty-four miles south of Ambala, on the banks of the Sutlej, he reccived 
Amar Singh, who had just succeeded his grandfather, Ala Singh, in the 
sovereignty of Patidld, and was pleased to invest him with tho title of 
“Rajé Rajgan Mahandar Bahadur,” permitting him at the same time to use 
the colours and drum as the insignia of royalty. He was also allowed to strike 
@ coin in his own name, which he did, and which bore the following Persian 
inscription :— 


gla 6 ee Ets! 2 9 phe 72 wh Bhw - LS gly dsoal wep Julé 5) vo pha 


**By the command of God the inscrutable, Ahmad, the king, struck coin on silver and 
apld, from the bottom of the sea to the height of the moon.” 
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On the reverse was the inscription :— 
OAD ywry yd Lgile wrcke Lrgla dria 
**Coined at Sirhind in the auspicious year of the reign.” 


In recognition of the privilege conferred on him by the Durrdni Shah, the 
réjé presented him with a nazér of a lakh of rupees, and, in commemoration of 
the event, the king, on his part, was pleased to release all prisoners of war 
taken in the neighbourhood of Sahéranpiar. 

The declining period of Ahmad Shah’s life may be said tq have set in about 
this time. He had been suffering the most excruciating pain from cancer of 
the nose ever since 1764, and now old age appeared to be creeping upon him ; 
for the loss of his martial spirit and activity were very perceptible, and were 
the common topic of conversation, with both his friends and his enemies ; the 
former looking forward with anxiety to the dissolution of their leader, and 
the latter regarding with great satisfaction the approaching demise of their 
dreaded chastiser. During the latter days of his stay in India, he adopted a 
policy of reconciliation where armed resistance was of little avail, and, acting 
upon that policy, he secured the regard of the Malwa Sikhs by the recognition 
of Amar Singh as the independant ruler of Patidl4, and the co-operation of 
the Rajput chiefs of the Jalandar Dodb. He sent a present of fruits to 
Lahnd Singh, the Bhangi chief of L&hore; but the latter returned it to the 
king, with a message to the effect that fruit was a luxury worthy of an 
emperor, the asylum of the poor, and that for an humble peasant like himself 
prain was the best food. The Shah was greatly pleased with the humility dis- 
stp by the chief, whom he confirmed in his possessions in the neighbour- 

ood of La&hore. 

The Shah appointed Sarfrdz Khan, the governor of Kdéshmfr, as his lieuten- 
ant at Rohtas. He then visited Sirhind, and was much grieved to see it in 
the ruinous condition to which the Sikhs had reduced it. Returning thence 
to Léhore, he appointed Moulvi Obedulléh his governor of Lahore, with 
Ddéud Khan as his deputy. His plans were, however, frustrated by 12,000 
of his Durrdui troops deserting him and marching back towards Kabul. The 
Shah thought it prudent to follow then, but was harassed in his retreat 
by the ubiquitous Sikhs, who cut off his baggage train and plundered his 
camp followers. As soon as the Shah had crossed the Indus, the Sikhs, 
under Charat Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, the founder of the 
Sukerchakia msl, bisceadca the stronghold of Rohtas. Ldhore was again 
besieged by threc rulers, Lahnd Singh, Gujar Singh and Sobha Singh, who 
had fied on the Abddli’s approach. The Mahomedan governor, Obedulléh 
Khan, closed the gates of the city, and for two months a guerilla warfare 
was carried on. At length the gates were opened without much bloodshed. 
Obedulldh was pardoned, out of consideration for his learing, but Ddfd 
Khan was cast into a dungeon in the fort, where he remained till he was 
relcased, two months after, through the mediation of the citizens. Léhore 
was now in the possession of the three rulers, and the whole country, as far as 
Réwalpindi and the Khanpur valley, was occupied by the Sikhs, unopposed 
by the Ghakkars, the warlike race who had resisted so desperately the arms 
of the once powerful Moghals. 

Ahmad Shah did not long survive these events. After suppressing a 
rebellion in Khorasdn, he returned to Kandahar, where his malady increased. 
At Murghéb, in June 1773, Ahmad Shah, probably the most intrepid, active, 
successful and accomplished general and ey genius of the age, 
breathed his last, in the fiftieth year of his reign. If we compare him wit) 
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the majority of Asiatic rulers, we find him more lenient and less grasping 
than those whom he subdued; to his subjects, considerate and just to a 
degree ; ta those whom he admitted to his society, affable, hilarious and 
free; to those who suffered in his cause, or in any way aided him, bountiful 
and generous ; to the poor and needy, ever friendly and charitable ; and to the 
rebellious more severe than the severest. Asa conqueror, his sceptre extended 
from Khorasdn to Sirhind and from the Oxns to the Persian Gulf. His 
enemies trembled and his friends took fresh courage at the mention of his 
name. He courted the society of learned men, and showed the greatest 
respect to the leaders of religion. He was himself highly educated, and he 
encouraged learning in others, wherever he found it practicable. He “main- 
tained his dignity in public with all the solemnity and grandcur of an Asiatic 
potentate, and was very punctilious in all State ceremonials. That he often 
had recourse to fraudulent means and bloodshed, in order to attain his end, 
may be admitted; but at the same time, we must look to the usages of the 
times, and judge of his conduct by the prevailing customs of contemporary 
Asiatic monarchs, who, we find, employed treachery in all their dealings. 
With all his faults, we cannot but admire the man for his undaunted spirit, 
military talent and indefatigable energy. 

On the death of Ahmad Shah, his grand wazir, Shah Wali Khan, placed 
his son-in-in-law, prince Sulemdu Shah, second son of the deceased, on the 
Kdbul throne. Tymur Shah,* the eldest son, who was cducated at his 
father’s court, and was his companion in most of his expeditions, was at the 
time at Herat. Hearing of the wazir's treachery, he marched to Kandahar 
with a large force of Durrénis aud Emaks. Sulemdu, on hearing of 
Tymur’s approach, vacated the throne, and Tymir Shah was at once univer- 
sally accepted, and duly proclaimed the lawful heir and successor of Abmad 
Shah, by the principal chiefs and supporters of his clan in A.D. 1773.+ 

The first act of Tymur Shah, after establishing himeclf in undisturbod 
and undisputed possession of his father’s throne, was to procure the assas- 
sination of Shah Wali Khan, together with his two sous and two cousins. 
He next proceeded tb confer the high dignity and office of grand wazir on Kézi 
Fyzullah, a Mullah of Doulat Shahi family, and to raise Abdul Latif Khan, 
of Jém in Khorasdn, and Mullah Abdul Ghaffar, ¢ to high offices in the State. 
He reposed the greatest confidence in the loyalty and prowess of his Durrdni 
troops, and he enlisted in his army the Persians and the Tdéjaks, who were 
unconnected with the Afghans, and eutirely devoted to his person. His 
mind and mental disposition were those of a financicr rather than a warrior, 
economy appearing to be his special forte, and his policy was based on the 
conviction that internal peace was the surest means of effecting this end. 

Tymur waged war against the Talpur family of Sindh. The possessions 
of the Sikhs about this time in the Panjab extended from Sahdranpur in the 


— onnnee ereweren eam 








* He was born at Mashbed in the month of “December 1746, A.D. 
t Tymiur Shah, having ascended the throne, struck a coin in his name with this inscription :— 


Li .5 Sis hh LU — glo 5 She 20d 5] x Rs 9 Nb y y 
ue Jy Khaw pbb ByyP oy OD 3 dy> J) By? 2 I use C 5> 

** Heaven has borrowed gold and silver from the sun and moon that the coin of Tymir 
Shah be struck on ite face.” 

The following was the inscription on his seal :— 

url dood! waded ejiay = Wad wlylse 5) 9% le 
és aoe the grace of God, the kingdom of Tymtr Shah became conspicuous in the 
orld. 


¢The Mullah was ao native of Léhore and son of a Hindu Kalél. He was made a convert 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali, and under his care became an cininent Arabic scholar. 
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east, to Attock on the west, and from Multdén and Sindh in the south, to 
peut refrains, for tre, Kangr&’, Jammu and Bhimber on the north. Fymur Shah found it beyond 
with the affairs of the his power to settle the affairs of the Panjab, or to check the progress of the 
ee Sikhs by force of arms, the Sikh chiefs freely utilizing the services of the 
zemindars who had revolted from the Durrdni king, and being thereby con- 
siderably strengthened in the prosecution of their exploits of rapine and 
plunder. The independent Sikh sardars became complete masters of their 
own districts, exercising supreme power over, and for the benefit of, the 
clans to which they were respectively attached. 
eit formation of The various clans under their respective chiefs were leagued together, and 
om" formed a confederacy, which they denominated misl or “ similitude,” thereby 
implying that the chief and followers of one clan were equal to those of 
another. As the chieftains administered the country according to the law 
laid down by the founder of their religion, and as they were bound, by this 
law, to aid one another in support of their religion aud country, a law which 
they scrupulously obeyed, this mis/ may be aptly termed a theocracy. To 
such a form of government, it was essentially necessary that some person 
should be appointed to the head of affairs, and they accordingly agreed by 
common consent to be guided in all matters in which united action might 
be requisite, by the spiritual head of their church. This personage was 
The national league appointed, from time to time, by the popular voice of Khdlsd. A national 


ener league was also established at Amritsar by the Akdlis. 

ae ncteee It was the duty of this convention, aided by their spiritual preceptor, 
: in the interpretation of the “ Daswdan Badshah ka Granth,” or, ‘“ The Book 

ant iheeeen of the Tenth Guru,” to look to the administration of home and foreign 

vontions. 


affairs ; to arrange and plan expeditions; to avert national danger, and to 
educate the people in the doctrines of their religion. Uoly cakes were 
distributed on this occasion in commoworation of the injunction, of Ndaak, 
saluted by the assembly and eaten. All bowed their heada before the 
sucred book, the Akd/¢:, the Khdlsd’s own heroes, exclaiming, “ Wah Guru js 
ka Khdls&é ; Wah Guru gi ki Fatteh (“The Khdled is of the Lord; Victory is 
to the Lord”). During this ceremony the rubabis ‘sang the national 
anthem, and the musicians played martial and sacred tunes for the diver- 
sion of the assembly. ; 

All booty was equally divided among the chiefs, and these, in their 
The aystem of = turn, subdivided a portion of it among their dependents. The fighting 
plained. members, however, received thetr pay from a national fund, to which they 
contributed by means of plunder and fraud. They received no fixed salary, 
but were paid according to the state of the aforesaid fund, and were quite 
at liberty to abandon the profession of arms or to transfer their military 
allegiance from oue chief to another. Many of the boldest of these adven- 
turers, succeeded in establishing parties of their own. Those who were 
inghocuiets and Aght- fortunate enough to raise large and powerful bands were acknowledged 
as independent chiefs, by their compatriots, while those who were less 
successful, amalgamated their retinues with those of other chiefs. It be- 
hoved the chiefs, on all occasions, to be very ussiduous ia their attention 
to the wants and wishes of their followers, for it was only by such nseans 
that they could hope to retain them in their service, the slightest show of 
indifference exhibited by a chief to the interests of his fighting men, in- 

variably ending in the latter going over to another chief. 
This system of volunteering their services for national emergencies and 
plunder, with liberty to leave the profession of arms whenever-they might 
Their mutual rete. C008e to do so, was, at least, beneficial to themselves, if not to the State, 
tions how regulate. for they were sure of having their interests and welfare attended to by 


The holy cakes. 
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their superiors, siuce neglect on the part of the latter, in these matters, 
would be the seal of their own ruin. 

The Sikhs attributed all their victories to Govind, for they believed 
they were invisibly led on by him against the cnemy. Whether they 
plundered, robbed, killed, mutilated, or committed any other species of 
outrage upon their enemies, they invariably called upon the name of Govind. 
For Govind they fought with the utmost fanaticism ; for Govind they died 
with the calmest resignation. As Singhs, or lions, they lived, fought and 
died, and, as Singhs, their memories are cherished by their successors. 

During the period of which we are writing, it was customary to build 
towns and villages on elevations surrounded by walls,—primarily as watch- 
‘towers, and secondly, as forts in case of emergency. 

Persons were not considered to have attained manhood, or to have 
any just claim to their wives and children, goods and chattels, dc, &c., 
until such time as they could prove their rights by the argument of the 
sword or lance. The agriculturist found, by experience, that the sword and 
musket were as necessary implements of his calling as the plough, for ho 
dared not attend to his work unarmed. None could hope for membership 
in the Khdled or governing body, without proficiency in equitation and arms. 

When the Mahomedans were the predominating power in the Panjab, 
they treated the Sikhs with little consideration, and it was now thcir turn to 
suffer. They were employed by the ruling race in the most menial capa- 
cities, agriculture being about the most honourable profession in which they 
were allowed to engage, and, in this, only as tenants. 

They were persecuted in every conceivable manner, their mosques being 
desecrated and turned into pigsties, and their men into swineherds. The 
. grandest of their shrines were utilized as magazines and arsenals. In 
the meanest of the mosques (which were in a dilapidated condition pre- 
vious to the Sikh ascendency), the Muslims uscd to assemble secretly to 
offer up prayers; but even in these they dared not pray aloud, for fear 
of their enemies falling upon and annihilating them. They were forbidden 
the use of beef as an article of food, and those who showed any predilection 
for it were despatched precipitately to the next world, (the cow being con- 
sidered the most sacred animal of this world by the followers of Govind). 

The Mazhabi Sikhs, 7.2, those Mahomedans who had embraced the reli- 
gion of Govind, fared very little better than those who adhered to the faith 
of their fathers. They were not appointed to any post of trust under 
their conquerors, aud were little better than scrfy. ‘The majority of the 
well-to-do Mahomedans emigrated into British territory, and claimed the 
protection of its rules. Here they were allowed to follow their religion un- 
molested. The muazean could now fearlessly summon the faithful to tho 

rformance of their. devotion, and his stentorian voice gladdened the 

earts of those who had so long been in bondage, and who had been prevent- 
ed by their idolatrous and infidel masters from performing their religious 
duties according to their divine law. Politics and religion could here be 
discussed freely; subjects of which they could only dream while yder the 
control of the Khdled. 7 

The country at this time in possession of the Sikhs comprised almost 
the whole of the Panjab, including a portion of Multan, and most of the 
tertitory lying between the Jamna and the Sutlej, and bounded on the 
north and hake the Indus, on the east by the territories of the rdjas 
of Jammu and Nadaon, and on the south by the territories of the British 
Government, and the sandy deserts of Jesalmer and Hissar. A general 
estimate of the value of this country may be formed from the fact that, in 
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addition to other countries, it comprised the whole province of L&hore 
which, according to the calculation made by Bernier, produced, in the reign 
of Aurangzeb, two huudred and forty-six lacs and ninety-five thousand 
rupees, or two millions four hundred and sixty-nine thousand five-hundred 
pounds sterling. 

Before proceeding with our narrative of the Sikh miels, or confederacies, 
it may be interesting to note here the different denominations by which they 
were known in the country, and give a brief account of the form of their 
government and their mode of living. First of these are the Malwa Sikhs, 
so called for their extraordinary gallantry under the Byragi Banda, who, 
when pleased with their deeds of valour, was said to have foretold, in the 
joy of victory, that their country would be as rich as MA&lwa, a province 
of Hindostdn, formerly under Doulat Rao Sindhia, and famous for its salu- 
brious climate, fertility and great population. These Sikhs were origi- 
nally the Hindus of the Jdét and Gujar tribes, and inhabited the country 
between the Sutle] and the Jamna. The most. powerful among the 
Malwa Singhs were Sahib Singh of Patiala, Bhangé Singh of Thanesar, Bhaég 
Singh of Jhind, and Bhalel Singh of Kythal. Sirhind was also situated in 
their territories, but was, during the period of which we are writing, only 
the shadow of its former grandcur. Its once royal palaces, magnificent 
edifices and majestic mosques, of which any city might have been proud, 
were no longer gazed upon with curiosity, wonder and amazement by sight- 
seers, the spoliation of the former capital of this country having been com- 
pleted by the Byragi Banda. 

Next came the Dodba Singhs, who inhabited the country between the 
Sutlej and the Bias, called the Jalandar Bist, or Jalandar Doab, foremost 
among them being Tara Singh, a chief of considerable power and influ- 
ence. The country was the richest of the Sikh possessions, aud well-known ° 
for its healtby climate and fertility. 

The Mdnjha Singhs inhabited the county between the Bias and the 
Révi called the Bari Doab. The great cities of Lahore and Amritsar were 
in this province, and consequently it was the great centre of the Sikh 
power. The principal chicfs of this country were the ancestors of Ranjit 
Singh, who afterwards became the founder of the Sikh monarchy, Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia and Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia. 

The Sikhs who inhabited the country between the Ravi and the Chin&b, 
were called the Dharapi Singhs from the country being called Dharapi. 
The Sikhs between the Chinab and the Jhelum were called Dhanigheb, and 
those who resided in Multin, the Naki Singhs. The Sikhs on the borders 
of Sindh, and those settled on the Jhelum, delighted in picking quarrels 
with the Mahomedan chiefs on their borders, with a view to making preda- 
tory excursions into their country, the result of whigh was that skirmishes 
aud petty engagements between these parties were of constant occurrence. 

The majority of the Sikhs were good horsemen. When equipped for 
the field, they generally carried sword, spear and musket. The archers used 
the cross-bow, the weapon of their forefathers. The infantry were genér- 
ally utilized in garrisoning the forts. The cavalry may be said to have been 
constantly on field service, for they were always on the lookout for plunder, 
and were continually watching the movements of their enemies on the 
borders. The use of cannon was unknown among the early Sikhs, and was 
gradually introduced as their resources increased and their civil and mili- 
tary power developed. It is believed that in 1800 a.p. the Sikhs had only 
40* pieces of field artillery. 





* Life of George Thomson, by Fianklin. 
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The Sikhs used opium and also indulged freely in the use of bhang,* 
which they called sukha,t from its supposed comforting and soothing effect. 
The use of tobacco was unknown to them, and it is still forbidden, except 
in the case of such Sikhs, the followers of N&nak, as reject the institutions 
of Govind. They also indulged. to excess in the use of spirituous liquors, 


and in justification of their so doing, quoted the following passages from 1 


the Adi Granth, which say “Eat and give unto others to eat. Drink and 
ive unto others to drink. Be happy and mak? others happy.” The Hindu 
hastras were also quoted in support of excess in drinking.f : 

The Sikhs, with the exception of the converts from the Brahmans and 
Chhatrias, ate all kinds of animal food but beef (the slaughtering of cows 
being looked upon as an act of sacrilege). They ate pork, the use of which, 
as human food, was prohibited by Nanak, whose policy was to reconcile 
the Hindus with the Mahomedans, and to do away with all formal differ- 
ences of caste, agreeably to his doctrine of peace and good-will to all men. 

The Sikhs had no code of law to guide them in the administration of 
affairs or the dispensation of justice to the people, their scriptures, which 
inculcate general maxims of justice, being seldom acted upon and having no 
legally binding force. In fact their strict application, or a wilful departure 
from them, were simple matters of convenience, and such questions were 
dealt with in reference to the circumstance of cach case, and the exigency 
of the moment, rather than with any regard to the teachings of their 
leader, as laid down in the Granth, or sacred book. 

The administration of civil and criminal justice was vested in a pan- 
chayet, composed of elders, or in a sardar or chief of the tribe, the decision 
of oneor the other being binding. As in the Middle Ages, crimes and tress- 
passes were expiated by moncy, the fines being without limit, and estimated, 
not so much according to the gravity of the offence as the means of the 
offender. These amercements helped to enrich the chief, or sardar, in whose 
territory the crime was committed, and, as a rule, they were inflicted for 
this very purpose. In the event of the fine so inflicted not being paid, all 
the criminal’s relations were seized and cruclly punished along with him, 
with a view to making them disgorge the amount. The most eruel measures 
were adopted to elicit confessions, and to extort moncy for real or supposed 
injuries. If the offender managed to obtain an acquittal, he paid a shubrdnd, 
or a present of thanksgiving; if he was convicted, he paid a heavy jarmdnd 
or fine ; if he did neither, he was thrown into a Taihhdnd, § or dungeon, and 
remained there until he satisfied the cupidity of the chief, or until he was 
removed by death. Capital punishment was unknown, the murderer being, 
in every case, made over bodily to the relations of the deceased to be 
lynched. However a murderer might be treated by the relations of the mur- 
dered person, whether hanged, drawn, quartered, stoned, suffucated, drowned, 
staked, decapitated, flayed, roasted, or toasted, it was regarded simply as 
retributive justice. The most heinous offences were punished with the loss 
of, sight, mutilation of the hands, or deprivation of the nose|| or ears, though 


cenehiamenacadl 





* Cannabis stiras, an inebriating drug. 

+ Sukha in Bengal is a term generally applied to dry tobacco, which is used with the bhang. 
The latter is usually rubbed into a ball (wet) in the palm of the hand, and a small quantity of the 
halt a added, in order to make it dry enough to smoke. hang is used as a beverage in 

e 2 

t Liquor inspired manly deeds, courage and resolution. The goddess Durga used it, and 
was under ite influence when she slew Mahishasir. 

§ Called also bora or dugeon in the Panjabi. 

| Mutilation does not a r to be the peculiar characteristic of eastern nations. Statutes 
were passed in the reigns of Henry the VILI., Edward the VL., Elizabeth, and James J., direct 
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the most incorrigible culprit was, in most instances, let off on payment of 
a heavy fine. 

In cases of larceny, the party injured, had first to pay the magistrate, 
or thanadar, a sum of money equal to one fourth of the value of the article 
stolen; the money so paid becoming the property of these functionaries. 
Without this preliminary, no steps could be taken for the recovery of the 
property. In the event of the property being recovered, the culprit was 

anded over to lynch law, though in most cases a mahar khdi, or approver, 
stipulated for a full pardon if the delinquent offered a handaome nazrdnd, 
or present of gratitude, to the chief and magistrate, which was considered 
as their due, and divided equally among them. The ‘sufferer was kindly 
advised to keep on his guard, and take good care of his property in ftiture, 
and, with this satisfaction for the wrong done him, he was dismissed. 

In cases of theft of cattle the rules as to tracks khoj,* or eurdgh, were 
strictly followed, so far as the detection of the thief was concerned, and 
when stolen cattle were tracked into another’s ground, the latter was com- 
pelled to show the track beyond the boundary of his own land or village, 
or to pay the valuc of the stolen cattle. 

In cases of highway robbery and burglary, the injured parties usually 
adopted similar meaus to the aggressor’s for the recovery of their property 
or its equivalent. Unless restitution was made previous to the aggrieved 
arties arming, blood was sure to be spilt in the settlement of the dispute. 

‘he chiefs themselves harboured thieves and robbers and participated in 
their booty.t Their share of the spoil was known by the term kundi, 
namely, such portion of the plundered property as, by divisiou, fell to the 
share of the chief. 

Boundary disputes among zemindars were, in most cases, attended with 
bloodshed, which was atoned for by the gift of a daughter in marriage to 
the nearest relation of the deceased, or the payment of a heavy sum of 
money, or the surrender of 125 bighas of land. | 

The Sikhs levied revenue in kind for the grain, half of which was the 
share of the chicf, or sardar, under whom the razyat served, while the other 
went to the proprietor. All other ppoduce, such as sugarcape, cotton, 
poppy, indigo, melons, &c., was paid for in cash. Heavy duties were levied 
on merchandise by each chief as it passed through his dominions; the 
result of this being that traders were never safe, and suffered much. Every 
chief exercised the power of taxing trade by prescription. The shawl trade 
was carried on between Jammu, Srinagar and Nadaon, but the merchants 
preferred adopting the difficult mountainous routes tu reach India, so as to 
avoid the unjust demands of the Sikhs. The charge of the caravans was 
most frequently given to Ndnakputras or descendants of Ndénak, who, 
owing to the sanctity of their persons, enjoyed certain privileges, and were 
less exposed to the lawlessness of the Sikh custom houses. They had the 
reputation of being a mild and inoffensive race, and were revered by all 
the followers of the Guru, who considered it a sacrilege to molest the race 





ing the loss of the sight and left hand and of an ear for heinous offences. ‘‘ An eye for eye, 
and a tooth for tooth,” is the Mosaic law. This law is the law of retaliation. The penalties 
of mutilation passed during the reign of the British monarchs, as quoted, were for heinous 
offences. But with Asiatic monarchs it is frequently resorted to in order to gratify a whim, and 
in the absence frequently of all crime. 


* It would thus appear that the law as to tracks now followed in the courts of the Panjab, 
was Kid law which fhe cucieut Sikhs “Followed. Tts success in most cases of cattle-lifting in 


ae abounding with jungle Bér, where the offence is of frequent occurrence, is quite 


t Not an uncommon practice even now with the headmen of villages in the jungle Bar. 
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of the founder of their faith. They never carried arms, and pursued peace- 
ful occupations, generally as travelling merchants,* 

Revenue defaulters and debtors, absconding to the territory of another 
chief, and seeking his protection, were not molested, the pettiest chief 
invariably refusing to deliver up any person claiming his protection. The 
delinquent was, however, given to understand that ho would havo to dis- 
charge his debt in full as soon as the opportunity occurred for his so doing. 

‘The Sikhs were all believers in witchcraft and sorcery. If any member 
of the community was attacked with a severe and sudden illness, vémited 
blood, or suffered anything unusual, the nature of which could not be readily 
understood, it was attributed to necromancy, or an evil spirit, or the machi- 
nation and malice of an enemy. The possession of a waxen image or 
dough effigy, half burnt human bones, or an amulet, or charm wrapped up 
in paper and labelled, found in the house or on the person of the suspected 
individual, was regarded as unmistakeable proof of witchcraft. It was not 
an uncommon practice to bring charges of sorcery against persons in the 
courts of justice, and there have even been instances of such prosecutions 
being instituted in British courts in early times, while it was invariably only 
with considerable difficulty that the prosecutors were persuaded to with- 
draw their absurd complaints.t 

Oases of satt?, or women burning themselves with the corpse of their 
husbands, were of frequent occurrence among the Sikhs. In all cases, how- 
ever, they were understood to be willing victims, a slow, reluctant promise 
exacted from, or made by, the wretched woman, under the influence of gricf, 
being considered sufficient warrant for immolating her upon the funeral 
pyre of her deceased lord. A multitude immediately assembled round the 
“house of the miserable creature, and a host of females surrounded her 
person ; noise and uproar, confusion and clamour ensued ; hopes were held 
out of embracing the departed husband in paradiso after the hour of trial 
was over, and that both would live there in perpetual peace and happiness; 
no time was given for reflection ; she was hurried off to the altars of her 
lord and to the land of promise. : 

Another barbarous practice of the Sikhs in those days was that of com- 
pelling people to work without payment or compensation of any kind. This 
ies called by them kar begar, and was very oppressively felt by the poorer 
classes, 

It is now necessary to give a brief outline of cach of the Sikh miele or 
confederacies referred to in this chapter, as they materially contributed to 
the establishment of the Sikhs as a power in the Panjab. 


ee ee 





* When that illustrious British commander, Lord Lake, entered the Panjab in 1805, the 
principal chiefs requested general protection for Ndnakputras, on account of their religious 
sanctity, which, it was said, enabled them to move about uninjured where the most deadly con- 
flicts existed. ‘The request was graciously granted. 

+ Such charges have certainly baen Brome into the courts in England, and many Instances 
are on record of persons being sentenced to be burnt to death. Thus, Mathew Hale, I believe, 
was¢he last judge in England who pares such a sentence for such an offence. The Bible 
gives instances of witches ; see the following passages :— 

ixodua, 22nd chapter, 18th verse. 

Ist Samuel, 15th ,, 2rd ,, 

Deuteronomy, 18th __,, 10th_i,, 

2nd Kings, Oth sé, 22nd», 

Micah, 6th 


Nahum, ad =}, = Mth, 
The Qurdn, too, gives many instances ; see the 113th Sura, entitled “ Daybreak,” and innu- 
merable other instances. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SIKH MISLS. 
I.—THE BHANGI MISL. 


Ce Singh, Jdt, a native of Panjwar, eight miles from Amritsar, was ini- 

tiated into the Pdéhal of the Guru by the Byragi Bandd, on whose death, 
he converted three other Jdts, his relations, named Bhim Singh, known 
also as Bhima Singh, an inhabitant of Kastr, Mall4 Singh and Jagat Singh. 
These three, becoming great friends, began to co-operate for purposes of 
plunder, and were joined in thcir marauding excursions by Mihan Singh 
and Gulab Singh of Dhousé, six miles north-east of Amritsar, Karur Singh 
of Choupal, Gurbaksh Singh, a Sindhé Jdé of Rorduwadla, Agar Singh, 
Gangora, and Sinwan Singh, Randhdwa, who all became Sikhs of the 
Guru, receiving their ?dhal from Chajja Singh, who was revered as a Guru. 
The members of the confederacy were much addicted to the use of bhang, 
an intoxicating drug, which is manufactured from hemp, whence they were 
denominated the Bhangi misl. Numerous Sikhs joined the mist from all 
sides, and the armed ruftians began to make night attacks upon villages, 
carrying away everything of value which they could lay hands on. The 
success with which they met in their first plundering excursions, was 80 en- 
couraging, that they now determined to try what the force of their arms 
could do as regards territorial acquisitions. They thought the time had 
now arrived when they could look for the fulfilment of Govind’s prophecy, 
which was to the effect that, at no distant date, his followers would make 
themselves masters of the country. Chajjdé Singh, on his death, was succeed- 
ed by Bhim Singh, who gave the confederacy an organized form, and who may 
be called the real founder of the powerful Bhangi msl. After Nadir 
Shah’s invasion, Bhim Singh, with the assistance of his allies Mall4 Singh 
and Jagat Singh, recruited his forces from the neighbouring clans, and thus 
made himself the head of by far the most powerful section of the con- 
federacy. 

On the death of Bhim Singh, his nephew and adopted son, Hari 
Singh, became chief of the Bhangi misl. He had all the spirit of a da- 
ring freebooting chief. He organized large bands of robbers, with which he 
overran the country, destroying and plundering the towns and villages. 
Not only did the msl increase in numerical strength under him, but its 
daring exploits, often attended with rich booty, made it the wealthiest of 
all the misls. ‘Che fighting strength of the Bhangi mial about this time 
was 20,000 men, who were distributed over various portions of the country. 
He fixed his head-quarters at the village Gilwdli, in the Amritsar district, 
capturing Sidlkot, Karidl and Mirowdl. He extended his ravages to Chi- 
niot and Jhang, and made war on the Abdali king, Ahmad Shah. In the 
year 1762, he fell on Kot Khwajdé Said, two miles from Lahore, where 
Khwaja Obed, the Afghan governor of Lahore, had a large magazine, contain- 
ing arms, ordnance and munitions of war, the whole of which Hari Sing 
carried off. 

The Sikhs under Hari Singh next swept over the Indus and the Derajat 
country. Their generals conquered Rawalpindi, subdued the Malwa and 
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the Madnjha countries, sacked Jammu, at the head of 12,000 cavalry, 
made Ranjit Deo, the Rajput Rajd of Jammu, their tributary, and penctra- 
ted into the Kashmir Valley, where, however, they were repulsed with loss. 
On the Jamna, Rai Singh, Bhangi, and Bhagat Singh Karor Singhia, haras- 
sed the old Najtb-ud-doula, who aimed at checking the progress of these 
federal chiefs through the aid of the combined forces of the Rohillas and 
Mahrattas, in which he would probably have succeeded, had not his death 
at this critical period put an a to his project. : 

In 1763 Hari Singh joined the Kanhias and Ramgarhias in an attack 
on KasGr, and the following year he fought Amar Singh of Patidlé, but 
was killed in the action. 

Hari Singh had two wives, by one of whom, the daughter of Choudhri 
Malla, of Panjwar, near Taran Taran, he had two sons, Jhanda Singh and 
Ganda Singh, and by the other Charat Singh, Diwan Singh and Bassn Singh. 
Jhand& Singh succeeded his father in the leadership of the confederacy, 
which reached its zenith under him. He and his brothers associated them- 
selves with many illustrious chiefs, Sahib Singh, of Sialkot, Rai Singh of 
re Bhag Singh of Hallowdl, Sudh Singh Dodia, and Nidhéu Singh 

ttu. 

In 1766 Jhand&é Singh, at the head of a large force, marched to- 
wards Multan, and declared war against Shujdé Khan, the Mahomedan 
governor, and the Ddéudputras, who had emigrated from Sindh during the 
commotions which followed the invasion of N&dir Shah, and had settled in 
the country now known as Bahdwalpur. A battle was fought on the banks 
of the Sutlej, with no decisive results; and a treaty was at length con- 
cluded between the invaders and Mobarik Khan, the Déudputras chief, and 
the Multdn governor, declaring Paékpattan the line of demarcation between 
the possessions of the Sikhs and the Mussalmans, 

handé Singh next directed his attention towards the Pathan colony of 
Kasar, which he gpbdued, and then, disregarding his treaty with the 
Multan chief, he made a fresh invasion into their territories in 1771. The 
fort was besieged for a month and,a half, but the Ddudputras and the 
Afghan force under Jahdn Khan, compelled the Sikh general, Majjé Singh, 
to raise the siege, and repulsed him with great loss, 

In the next year, (1772) Jhanda Singh, joined by Lahn4 Singh and 
other Sikh sardars, marched again on Multan, under more favourable 
circumstances, and consequently with better success. A quarrel arose 
between the successive governors of Multan, Shuj& Khan, Sharif Khan, 
Laddozie, and Sharif Beg Zaklé. The lastnamed chief sought the aid of 
Jhandaé Singh, which was very readily given. Jhand& Singh appeared at 
Multdo with his brother, Ganda Singh and general Lahna Singh, at the 
head of a well equipped and powerful army, and immediately attacked 
Shujé Khan and the Daddputras, over whom he gained a complete victory, 
the defending forces suffering heavy loss. The victors scized Multan for 
themselves, and divided it between Jhandd& Singh and Lahné4 Singh, who 
appointed one Diwan Singh, Chhachowalia, as killadar, and garrisoned the 
place with their own troops. Sharif Beg, having been tius deceived, fled 
to Kheyrpur, where he died of a broken heart. 

On his return from Multén, Jhanda Singh subdued the Biluich country 
which he pillaged, and, capturing Jhang, conquered Ménkhera and Kélé 
Bagh. He, however, failed in an attempt to carry Shujaébdd, built by the 
Afghans after the loss of Multdn. He next visited Amritsar, where he built 
a brick fort, which he named the Bhangi killa (the ruins of which are still 
‘to be seen behind the Loon Mandi) and laid out fine bazars, He then 
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roceeded to Ramnagar, where he recovered the famous camzama,* or 

hangi gun, from the Chattas. After this he marched on Jammu, at the 
head of a large army, and made war on Jay Singh, the rising leader of the 
Kanhia misl, and Charat Singh of the Sukerchakia misl, for their having 
aided Brij Raj Deo, the rival claimant of the Jammu chiefship, against his ally 
and tributary, Raja Ranjit Deo, father of the refractory chief. The fighting 
was carried on for several days without any decisive result. At length 
Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, was accidentally killed by the bursting of his 
awn matchlock. At one time the Bhangis appeared likely to win the day, 
but the death of Jhanddé Singh, (who was shot by a Mazabhi Sikh, one of hia © 
own followers who had been bribed to do so by Jay Singh), decided the 
contest in favour of the Kanhia mzsl. 

After the assassination of Jhand& Singh, Ganda Singh, brother of the 
deceased, was unanimously appointed to the leadership of the msl, now in 
the zenith of its power. Ganda Singh collected a large number of workmen, 
completed the works of improvement which had been commenced by his 
brother at Amritsar, finished and strengthened the Bhangi fort, and enlarged 
and beautified the town with many noble edifices. 

The treachery of the Kanhias, which had brought about the death of his 
brother, rankled in the mind of Ganda Singh, and a pretext for giving vent 
to his injured feelings was not long wanting. Jhand& Singh had bestowed 
Pathankot, on one of his mislddérs, Nand Singh, who died about the same 
time as his chief, leaving a widow and a beautiful daughter. The widow 
gave her daughter in marriage to Tard Singh, brother of Hakikat Singh, 
Kanhia. She also gave the Pathankot jagir to her son-in-law. Both these 
acts very much annoyed Ganda Singh. He asked the Kanhias to deliver 
Pathankot over to him, but they insisted upon holding it as their rightful‘ 
possession. Thereupon Ganda Singh, collecting a large army, and taking 
with him the Bhangi gun, proceeded to Pathankot, vid the Batdla road, and 
was joined by many of the Ramgarhia sardars. Tara Singh and Hakikat 
Singh were joined by the Kanhia mis/, under Gurbaksh Singh, son of Jay 
Singh, Kanhia, and Amar Singh Bhugga. The two armies met at Dina- 
nagar, and fought for several days, without decisive result. Hostilities 
ceased after ten days’ incessant fighting, in consequence of the sudden death 
of Ganda Singh, from illness. His son, Desa Singh, being a minor, the 
soldiers elected his nephew, Charat Singh, to the command of the mizel, 
In one of the early engagements, however, Charat Singh was killed at 
Pathankot. His death spread dismay among the troops of the Bhangi misl, 
who fled, leaving Pathankot and the surrounding country in the hands of 
the Kanhias. The Bhangis then elected Desa Singh, son of Gand& Singh, 
as their leader, and returned to Amritsar, with Gujar Singh, the new minister 
of Desa Singh. It was hardly to be expected, however, that the chiefs who 
had been inured to campaigning, and whose pride it was to lead their forces 
against the enemy, under Sardars Hari Singh and Jhanddé Singh, would 
tamely submit to be governed by a4 stripling. Many sardars became 
independent, among them being Bhdég Singh, Hallowaha The tribute 
from Jhang was stopped, and Multan was soon after lost, Muzaffar 
Khan, son of Shuj& Khan, assisted by his ally, the Bahawalpur chief, made 
an attempt to recover Multan in 1777. He was, however, repulsed by 
Diwdn Singh, the governor of Jhanda Singh, though not without great 


* Thi la tured by Sir Henry Hardinge at the head of Her Majesty's 
80th Ree sa tat Hare pean Light infantry a ferose Shahr, none it night of 2iet December 1846. 
It is still at Laéhore, being placed in front of the gate of the Contral Musoum, an object of great 
historical interest to the curious visitor. : 
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loss on the side of the latter. And now a ter calamity was awaiting 
the Sikhs. Tymur Shah, who had succeeded Fis father, Ahmad Shah, on thee Tymir Shah 
throne of Kabul, determined to recover his lost territories in the Panjéb. ™”*¢% ‘e Pani. 
He accordingly, sent his general, Fyzulluh Khan, to Peshdwar, to levy — He is betrayed by 
troops, to make an attack on the Panjdb. The general assembled @ consi- fy Pyles 
derable * number of the Afghans, chiefly from the Khaibar tribes, with the 
avowed object of punishing the Sikhs, but entered into a secret plot with 
Mian Mohamed, son of Shekh Omer, the Sahibzada of Chamkanni, a de- 
clared enemy of the Shah, to put an end to the king’s life. He marched his 
troops to the citadel of Peshdwar on pretence of parading them before 
the king ; but when they reached the fort, they cut to pieces the guards at 
the gates and forced their way in. Tymur Shah ascended the upper story 
of his palace, and made his situation known to the guards. The Gholdm 
Shahis, the king’s own body guards, and the Durranis, attacked Fyzullah’s _,, Terrible mnasacre at 
men, and a terrible slaughter ensued, ending in the arrest of Fyzullah and 
his son who were both tortured tc death. f 

Tymur Shah now took vigorous steps to prosecute his plans regarding 
Sindh, Bahawalpur and the lower Panjab. In the season of 1777-78 he sent 4 tymir Shah sends 
two detachments of Afghan troops to expel the Sikhs from Multan, but ganna 
without success. The Afghans were repulsed with great loss, and Haini the Afguans, 1777-78. 
Khan, who commanded the expedition, was tied to a cannon and blown away 
by the Sikhs. In the winter of 1778-79, the incensed Shah marched in 
person to chastise the Sikhs. Ganda Singh, the Bhangi chief, was at this 4), princo marches 
time embroiled with the leaders of the rival misls, and the operations of to Multan in person, 
the Shah againat Multan were successful. A desperate fight took place.‘ 
The Shah’s troops numbered 15,000, consisting of Eusafzies, Durrdnis, 
Moghals and Kazalbdshes, all under the command of Zangi Khan, the 
Durrani chief. After a stubborn fight in the field, the hill veterans of the 
Shah carried the day. The Sikhs fledin great disorder, pursued by the 
victorious Afghans, who put a large number of them to the sword. The 
generals who conducted the battle on the side of the Shah, were Zangi 
Khan, Kamdizie and Bahddur Khan son of Fyz Talab Khan Mahomedate. apna fikns are 
About 3,000 Sikhs were killedin this Battle, while 2,000 were drowned in 
their attempt to cross the river. The heads of several thousand Sikhs 
laden on camels, were sent to Peshdwar as trophies, and exhibited there to 
the terror and astonishment of the people. After this victory, Tymur Shah 
bestowed the governorship of Multan on Shujé Khan, father of Mozaffar rye nt chan 
Khan, surnamed Safdar Jang, who retained it until expelled by Ranjit Ao the government of 
Singh. The Shah then subdued Bahdwal Khant the Abbdsi chief of BAhdwal- *"'™ 
pur. The town of Baéhdwalpur was pillaged, and many of its edifices were 
burnt. The Nawdb’s arsenals, together with a portion of the fort, were blown |The Aichane oer 
up. The Nawdb was at length compelled to pay an annual tribute, and the Aindh. 
Atghan troops withdrew. The Shah then reduced to subjection the Talpurs of 





* Acsording to the memoirs of Abdul Karim U/vi, 25,000 troops were collected by Fyzullah . 
Khan on this occasion. 


+ According to the author of WTérik-i-Ahmad Shaht, 6,000 men were slaughtered by the 
Jamshedi, the Kalmak, the Gholam Shahi, and the Durrani troops of the Shah. Elphinstone 
distinction was made between the innocent and the guilty in the slaughter which 
followed. The courtyard of the palace and the royal harem were covered with the bodies of 
the dead, and many ulemas, or learned men, of Peshdwar were put to the sword.—7drikh-i- 
A » page iv. 

His name was Rukun-ud-din, surnamed “ Mahomed Bhawal Khan Bahddur Nasrat Jan 
Hohe: Mulk,” a title given to him by the Delhi cape He was a Hafiz, that is, he coul 
repeat the Qurdx by heart, and was well versed in Mahomedan law. He was the nephew of 
Bhawal — I., who founded Bahdwalpur, atid extended his conquest from Bikaner to the 
Lakhi jung 
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Sindh, who agreed to pay him subsidy. On the Talpurs agreeing to pay 
re 3 appointed Mir Fateh Ali Shah his oeray in 
indh. 

After these incidents Desa Singh marched to reduce Chiniot, and had 
many skirmishes with the Sukerchakia chief, Maha Singh, son of Charat 
Singh, but was killed in action in 1782, having been eight years the head of 
the Bhangi misl. 

One of the bravest men under Hari Singh, Bhangi, was Gurbaksh Singh 
of Aura, an associate of Bhim Singh, the founder of the misl. He was & 
great warrior, owned about forty villages of his own, and used to scour the 
country far and wide with bands of horsemen. Being childless, he adopted 
Lahna Singh (son of Dargahd, a Kahilar Jdé of Saddhawédllaé, in the Amrit- 
sar district), as his son. On the death of Gurbaksh Singh, Lahné Singh 
succeeded him, and he and Gujar Singh, son of Qurbaksh’s daughter, 
quarrelled about the estates left by the deceased. After a fight between their 
armies, an arrangement was come to between the two sardars by which the 
estates were equally divided between them. The sardars became the most 
powerful of the Bhangi confederacy, and, though they joined Jhandé Singh 
and Ganda Singh, successors of Hari Singh, in many of their expeditions, 
they have a history of their own. 

When Ahmad Shah had left India after his last expedition but one, 
leaving a Hindu named Kabuli Mal as his governor of Lahore, sardars 
Labna Singh and Gujar Singh formed a design to expel the Shah’s represen- 
tative from Lahore aud capture the city for themselves. The Sikh horse 
about this time became more daring, and plundered the country up to the 
walls of the capital. ‘The governor of Lahore was weak, timid and tyranni- 
cal, and, as such, was hated by the people. On receiving intelligence of the 
plot of the Sikhs, he became alarmed and fled, though, not without first 
plundering the city. He robbed the shroffs and the rich people of the 
city, carrying away everything which fell into his hands, and leaving his 
nephew, Amar Singh, in charge. The Sikhs who had pillaged all outside 
the city walls and its suburbs, entered the city on the second day after the 
departure of Kabuli Mal, and the city was given up to indiscriminate 
plunder, the conquerors dividing the booty equally among themselves. 
Kaébuli Mal sought protection with Ranjit Deo, rdj4 of Jammu. On his 
way to the hills, he was roughly handled by some of the malcontents who 
had abandoned Lahore in consequence of the governor’s grinding tyranny, 
but the escort sent by the Jammu rdjé& saved his life. He was sent to 
Rawalpindi, where he was protected by a detachment of Ahmad Shah’s 
army, stationed there, but died soon after. 

Lahnd Singh and Gujar Singh captured Léhore without difficulty. The 
victors were next morning joined by Sobha Singh, nephew of Jay Singh, 
Kanhia, who was allowed to participate in the spoils. Other Bhangi and 
Kanhia sardars followed, and last of all came in Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, 
who was presented by the new masters of the city with the famous sozsam- 
ZAM fn which the sardar carried to Gujrduwdlé, The city was then 
divided between Lahnd Singh, Gujar Singh and Sobha Singh, as was men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. In 1765 Gujar Singh proceeded north of 
the Panjab to make new territorial acquisitions. 

Sobha Singh and Lahn& Singh remained in peace in Ldéhore for two 
ears; but the spell was again broken in 1767, when the great Durrani 
eader made his final descent into the Panjdb. The conqueror drove before 
him all the new Sikh chiefs, for the very name Afghan was dreaded in those 
days, and the prevailing idea in military circles was that the Sikhs were no 
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match for the Afghans in the open field. Such was the fear of the Afghans, 
that the proverb of those days is still remembered by the people, 


fd sl sea} Joraya— 15 te naty Ls 


meaning, “ What we actually eat and drink is our own; the rest is all 

Ahmad Shah’s.”. Ahmad Shah, according to the popular belief, left nothing 

for the people, except what was actually in their mouths, but swallowed 

up everything himself. The joint-governors of Léhore, alarmed at the 

Shah’s approach, fled to Panjwar. But the Shah returned to Kabul soon 

S-ieahbel , confirming, as already stated, Lahna Singh in his possession of 
ahore. 

For thirty years following these events, the joint governors of Lahore 
reigned in peace; but in 1797, L&hore was invaded by Shah Zaman, who had 
succeeded to the Kabul throne in 1793. His mind was full of the notion, 
however absurd, of founding an Indian Empire. In December 1798, the 
king marched to Peshdwar at the head of a large army, and advanced unop- 
posed as far as Hassan Abddl. From this place he sent his generals Ahmad 
Khan, Shahanchi, and Bahadur Khan, Mahomedzie, at the head of 7,000 horse, 
to conquer the couutry between the Jhelum and the Chindb. His plans 
were, however, frustrated by a fresh disturbance at Herat, caused by his brother 
Mahmiad, and he was compelled to return to his country and abandon 
his favourite project of invading India. Suffice it to say that his troops, under 
Ahmad Khan, Shuhanchi, were defeated and put to flight by the Sikhs, 
with great loss. 

Shah Zaman’s second invasion of the Panjab was commenced at the close 
of the year 1795. Having crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats at Attock, 
he entered Hassan Abdal, from which place he detached his shahanchi, at 
the head of a large force, to occupy Rohtas. That general took possession 
of Rohtas without difficulty, and was joined by the Ghakkars, the Jidts and 
other Panjab Mussalman tribes, the Sikhs having fied in dismay to the moun- 
tains, or the country beyond the Bias The king had, however, been only 
a week in Hassan Abdal, when intelligence of the invasion of Western Kho- 
rasén by Agha Mahomed Khan, Kajjua, king of Persia, reached hin, and he 
immediately left the Panjab for the defence of his dominions, arriving at 
Peshawar in January 1796. 

After settling his affairs with Agha Mahomed Khan, who was compelled 
to retreat to Teheran, the Shah’s infatuation for Indian expeditions brought 
him again, for the third time, on the confines of the Panjab. About this 
time the princes of Upper India, being hard pressed by the English and 
the Mahrattas, had entered into negotiatious with Shah Zaman to bring 
about another Durrani invasion of India. Thus, Gholam Mahomed, the de- 
feated usurper of Rohilkhand, and the agents of Nawab Asif-ud-doula, the 
Oudh wazir, crossed the Panjab in 1795-96, to urge upon his majesty the 
necessity of an invasion, assuring him that the Mahomedan world would 

ladly hail his appearance on the soil of India, as the deliverer of its people. 
The Shah, having assembled a force of thirty thousand men, half of whom 
were Durranis, resumed his march to India at the end of November 1796. 
His army forded the Chinab and marched or to Shah Dera, on the banks of 
the Ravi, by the Emnabad route, and pitched their camp in the enclosure 
of Jahangir’s mausoleum. From this place he despatched his grand wazir, 
Hafiz Sher Mahomed Khan, surnamed Mukhtar-ud-doula Wafadar Khan, 
to Ldéhore, at the head of twenty thousand troops to occupy the town. The 
wazir, with his troops, crossed the Ravi by boats. Before his arrival, Lahna 
Singh and Sobha Singh, the joint governors of Lahore, delivered the keys of 
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the citadel to Mian Shah Cherdgh, a descendant of the famous saint, Abdul 
Qadir, Jilant, and one of the leading Mahomedans of the city, and retired. 
The Shah subsequently advanced unopposed to Lahore, which he entered on 
the 3rd of January 1797. 

Tho city was illuminated for three successive nights in honour of its 
occupation by the Durrani. Some Hindu shopkeepers, who wilfully neg- 
lected to light up their shops on the fixed dates, were punished with the 
payment of jaz7a. The deserted houses in the city were all occupied by 
the Afghan sardars and nobles, while the parade ground, fronting the palace, 
swarmed with the followers of the Afghan army. Following the policy, 
adopted by his grandfather, Ahmad Shah, the invader despstshed cha pals, 
or light parties, in different directions into the country to attack the Sikhs 
in their retreat by rapid marches, to seize their cattle, destroy their grain, 
and harass them in other ways. Such forts as were within the reach of 
these flying columns were reduced. As, however, times had changed since 
the invasion of Ahmad Shah, and the Sikh power was now in the ascendant, 
he thought it fit to adopt a policy of mixed conciliation and menace, and 
great encouragements were held out to all Sikhs who should submit. 
This led to many of the Sikh chiefs tendering their submission to the 
Shah, to whom they paid homage at Lahore. The Mahomedans look- 
ed upon him as the champion of their faith, and the deliverer of their coun- 
try. The leading Mahomedans of the Panjab, Jalal Bhatti, Nizdém-ud-din 
Khan of Kasfr and others joined him; but the advance of the Durrani 
army, and the occupation of the capital of the Panjab by the grandson of 
the famous Abdali king, Ahmad Shah, had caused a profound sensation 
throughout India, however ill-prepared the Shah, and ill-designed-and inop- 
portune his plans may have been. Encouragements were held out to the 
Shah by a refugee prince of Delhi and Tippu Sultan. An interchange of 
deputations also took place between Shah Zaman and Sindhia, the envoys 
of the latter having passed through Bahawalpur (as in the instance of the 
mission of the wazir of Oudh, previously alluded to), Intrigues were set 
on foot in many parts of India to assist the king, with the object of eventually 
restoring the house of Tymtr to power. The weakness of the Mahrattas, 
and the distracted state of the Nawab Wazir's country of Oudh, induced 
every able-bodied Mahomedan in Hindostan to arm in defence of his reli- 
gion and country. The Rohillas, too, were armed cap-d-pic, and determined 
to assist the Shah in his endeavours to conquer India, while even in the Dek- 
kan the advent of the royal hero was hopefully and anxiously awaited by 
every Mahomedan. How visionary these hopes were, appeared, however, 
soon after. Intelligence was received of the rebellion of the Shah’s brother, 
Prince Mahmud, at Herat, aod he was compelled forthwith to retrace his 
steps to Kabul, leaving Ahmad Khan, Barakzie, to look after the affairs of 
the country between the Jhelum and Sindh, Bahadur Khan, Mahomedaie, 
Bostan Khan, Durrani, and Nurullah Khan, Khatak, at the head of 7,000 
horse, 100 zamburas and 4 guns, being left to pe: the country, 

After the departure of Shah Zaman, Lahn’ Singh ‘and Sobha Singh 
returned to Lahore and occupied it. The same year, 1797, Lahna Singh 
died, and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh, and, about the same time, 
Sobha Singh died, and was succeeded by his son Mohar Singh. The new govers 
nors of Léhore possessed neither the talents nor the capabilities to rule 
over the country which they inherited, and the subjects entrusted to their 
care. Chet Singh was an imbecile, while Mohar Singh exercised little in- 
fluence over the people. Ranjit Singh, the powerful sardar of the Suker- 
chakia misl, formed a plan to capture Lahore, and, with this view, entered 
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into collusion with the adhorents of the Bhangi chiefs of Léhore, Hdkim 
Hdkam Rae, Bhai Gurbaksh Singh and Mian Ashik Mahomed. These 
three wrote to Ranjit Singh, inviting him to enter the city, and promising 
their support against the joint governors. Chowdhri Mohkam Din of Kot 
Nawan, the confidential agent of Chet Singh, prevented his master by 
persuasions from marching against Ranjit Singh, when the latter entered 
Anarkalli at the head of a large force, and when Ranjit Singh approached 
the city, he opened to him the Lahori Gate, of which he had charge. 
Chet Singh and Mohar Singh fled, and Ranjit Singh thereupon made him- 
self master of Lahore. This was in July 1799. : 

We must now revert to the history of the mieldars of the Bhangi con- 
federacy. Desa Singh, son of Ganda Singh, was, on his death, succeeded by 
his minor son Golab Singh, who guided the affairs of the mash through his 
cousin, Karam Singh. Golab Singh enlarged the city of Amritsar. where he 
resided, and, on attaining years of discretion, overran the whole Pathan 
colony of Kasur, which he subdued, the Pathan chiefs of Kasiar, Nizém- 
ud-din Khan, and Kutb-ud-din Khan, brothers, entering the service of the 
conqueror. In 1794, however, the brothers, with the aid of their Afghan 
countrymen, recovered the whole of Kasar from the possession of the 
Sikhs, and the repeated attempts of Golab Singh to expel the Afghans 
failed. Golab Singh, in consequence of his debauchcries, was a debilitated 
and idiotic ruler, possessing neither force of character nor influence suffi- 
cient to protect his interests against the intrigues of the rival chiefs whose 
power was now in the ascendant. Ranjit Singh, having taken possession of 
Léhore in the year 1799, his successes filled the Sikh chiefs with alarm. 
The following year a cabal was formed against him, the leading spirits of 
which were Golab Singh, Bhangi, Sahib Singh son of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, 
dassa Singh, Ramgarhia, the famous carpenter, and Nizdm-ud-din Khan of 
Kastr. The allied troops of the sardars met the army of Ranjit Singh at 
Bhasin, between Lahore and Amritsar, and a few petty engagements were 
fought between the’ contending parties, which generally proved disastrous 
to the caballing chiefs. Ranjit was now left complete master of the ficld. 
During the time these troops were in the field, the chiefs vied with each 
other in debauchery, revelry and rict, and Golab Singh, Bhangi, died sud- 
denly of delirium tremens. 

He was succeeded, on his death, by his son, Gurdit Singh, a child, 10 
years old, who conducted the affairs of the misl through his mother and 
guardian, Musammat Sukhan. Ranjit Singh was now anxious to possess 
Amritsar, the stronghold of the Bhangis, where the remnants of the mial 
still held power and influence. In order to create a quarrel, he demunded 
the famous zamzama gun, and on Musammat Sukhan’s refusal to part with 
it, he declared war. The Bhangi fort was attacked by Ranjit Singh, assisted 
by his ally, Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and, after about five hours fighting, he 
won the day. All the possessions of the Bhangis were seized by Ranjit 
Singh, and Gurdit Singh, with his mother, Sukhan, fled to Ramgarh. 

It, will be remembered that, after the capture of Lahore by the three 
Bhangi sardars, Gujar Singh had marched northwards with a view to further 
conquests. His schemes ware successful, and he became a far more powerful 
chief than either Lahné Singh or Sobha Singh had been in their time. He 
took Gujrét from Sultan Mokarrab Khan, the Ghakkar chief, whom he 
signally defeated under the walls of the city in 1755, capturing both the city 
and the adjoining country, and making Gujrdt his head- uarters. Next year 
he overrah Jammu, seized Islamgarh, Punch and Deva Batéla, and reduced 
Garura, on the banks of the Chin&b, where he seized the property of Rahmat 
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Khan and Hashmat Khan, and extended his territory as far as the Bhimber 
hills and the Manjha country. He, however, fled to Ferozepur on the appear- 
ance of the Durrani King, Ahmad Shah, but as soon as the Shah had turned 
his back on the Panjab, he again appeared on the scene with a large force 
and recovered his lost territories without much difficulty. Soon afterwards 
he laid siege to the famous fort of Rohtas, held by the Ghakkars, with the 
assistance of Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, who was on the most amicable 
terms with him, and gave his daughter Raj Kour in marriage to Sahib Singh, 
son of Gujar Singh. 

Gujar Singh had three sons, Sukhd Singh, Sahib Singh and Fatteh 
Singh. The first two quarrelled and fought, Sukbé Singh being killed. 
The second son, Sahib Singh, insulted and dishonoured his father, to oblige 
his brother-in-law, Mahé Singh, the result of which was that the aged Gujar 
Singh, surrendering all his possessions in favour of the youngest son, Fatteh 
Singh, retired to Lahore, where he died *in 1788. The following year, the 
brothers-in-law, Mahd Singh and Sahib Singh, quarrelled, in consequence of 
the former supporting the claims of Fatteh Singh to succeed to the posses- 
sion of the territories left by Gujar Singh. An attempt made by Raj Kour, 
sister of Mahd Siugh, to bring about a reconciliation between the two sardars 
was without avail. For two years the sardars exhibited the greatest hatred 
and hostility towards each other, till, at length, in 1792, a decisive battle 
was fought. At this juncture Mahé Singh was deserted by his trusted 
friend, Jodh Singh, of Wazirabad, while Karam Singh, Dulz, responding to 
the call of Sahib Singh, promptly came to his assistance with a large force. 
A desperate engagement was now fought between the two armies, the result 
of which was at first doubtful. It so happened that Mahé Singh became 
ill during the contest, and fainted on his elephant. The mahdvvat, seeing 
the chief so ill, turned the elephant from the field, to bring his master to 
the camp, for the purpose of temporary repose. Mahd Singh’s leaving the 
field was looked upon by his followers as a signal to discontinue the conflict 
and retire, which they did in the greatest disorder. The siege of the Sodhra 
fort, where Sahib Singh was shut up, was raised, and Maha Singh was taken 
to Gujranwala, where he died three days afterwards. Anattempt was made 
by his adversary, Sahib Singh, to curry away his body, but it failed through 
the timely help rendered by Kadar Baksh and Ghouse Khan, who, with their 
artillery, succeeded in dispersing the Bhangi men. 

After settling affairs with prince Mahinid, Shah Zaman again had leisure 
to turn his attention to the Panjab, where his cause had suffered during his 
absence. No sooner had the Shah turned his back on the Panjab, than the 
Sikhs, as was usual with them on such occasions, emerged from their hill 
retreats, and other places of retirement, and began to retaliate on the Maho- 
medans for the cruelty and hardships which they had sustained at the hands 
of the Durrdnis. The Sikhs had also cut off a party of five thousand Afghans, 
which, under the command of a Durrani general, was advancing to Jhelum. 
The king, having left Peshawar on the 25th of October 1798, entered Lahore 
without opposition. Sahib Singh, following the example of the Lihore 
Bhangis, Lahna Singh and Sobha Singh. on the occasion of the previous inva- 
sion of the Shah, retired to the hills on his approach. The king renewed his 
measures of mixed threats and conciliation, and all accounts agree that no 
outrage of any kind was committed on the people of the Panjab during this 
campaign. Many of the Sikh sardars paid their homage to him, and all the 
Mussalman chiefs and zemindars attended his court at Lahore. He found 


* The tomb of Gujar Singh, Bhanzi, is situated near the Summan Burj of the Lahore fort. 
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an able ally in Nizdm-ud-din Khan, the Pathan Chief of Kastir, who exer- 
cised great local influence, and employed him in harassing such of the Sikh 
chiefs, including the youthful Ranjit Singh, as pertinaciously held aloof. 
The policy adopted by Shah Zaman had already borne fruit. Most of the 
chiefs of the Panjab had paid him homage, in person or by proxy, among the 
former being the young Sikh chief, Ranjit Singh. 

Towards the latter part of 1798, news of the invasion of Khorasan by 
Fatteh Ali Shah, king of Persia, with the intention of supporting Shah Mab- 
mud’s claim to the, throne, reached Shah Zaman, which necessitated his 
quitting Lahore in the early part of January 1799, leaving his general, 
Shahanchi Khan, at the head of affairs, with a large number of troops. The 
general was instructed to watch over the interests of the Shah in the Pan- 
jab, and see that the Sikhs lived as peaceful subjects in towns, and harmless 
zemindars in villages. He was also instructed to use all means in his power 
to prevent the Sikhs from assembling together in armed parties, and where 
such parties succeeded in assembling, to disperse them as soon as practicable, 
Shahanchi Khan, having heard of the gathering of the Sikhs in large num- 
bers, under Ranjit Singh, at Rassulnagar (then known as Ramnagar), 
immediately proceeded thither. Ranjit Singh called to his aid Sardar Mil- 
kha Singh, Pindiwaélé, Budh Singh and Ram Singh of Serte Kaldwala, Jodh 
Singh, Attariwala and Dharam Singh Jalalia, and a desperate engagement 
ensued between the Afghans and the Sikhs, which terminated very ruinously 
for the former. The siege of Rassulnagar was raised, and Shahanchi Khan 
proceeded thence to Gujrat, with the object of expelling Sahib Singh Bhan- 
gi, who, after the departure of the Shah, had returned to that district, and 
taken possession of the town and its suburbs, The Afghan commander en- 
tered into an alliance with the Mahomedan tribes of the Jhelum; but Sahib 
Singh, on his return, secured the co-operation of the Sikh chiefs, Jodh Singh 
of Wazirdbad, Karam Singh, Dulz, and Wazir Singh of Attari. The troops 
under Shahanchi Khan at this time numbered twelve thousand. A severe 
fight took place between the two armies, in which the Afghan commander 
received a bullet wound in the chest, which terminated his existence. The 
Pathans lost heart on seeing the deaths of their commander, which led them to 
beat a hasty and disorderly retreat, and contributed to considerably enlarge 
the list of casualties. The general’s grave is still to be seen four miles east 
of Gujrat. 

About this time Shah Zaman was again assiduously employed in making 
preparations for another invasion of Hindostan, and made his appearance at 
Pechdwar, when the news of the fall of Kandahar called him to his senses, and 
he returned to Kabul, giving up all idea of conquering India. Certain it is 
that had Shah Zaman remained content with his Afghan possessions, and not 
coveted India, he would not have lost the kingdom of his ancestors. His 
-untimely absence from the seat of his government, and from the theatre of 
action, afforded'‘an opportunity to his rivals and enemies of hatching plots 
against him. 

It was during Shah Zaman’s fourth invasion of India, in 1798, that the 
genius of Ranjit Singh, as a soldier and administrator of uncommon tact, 
seems to have first attracted the attention of the Durrani Shah, and made an 
impression, not only on his majesty, but also on other Sikh chiefs, The 
Afghan monarch had been compelled to hasten his retreat from the Panjab, 
by the intelligence of plots in Persia. In consequence of the Jhelum being 
flooded, great difficulty was experienced in carrying over his orduance. It 
was not considered advisable to delay his march to Kabul. He therefore 
resolved to leave the guns, and reach bis destination as expeditiously as 
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possible. The Shah now sent a firman to Ranjit Singh, informing him, that, in 
the event of his taking care of his ordnance, and having it conveyed to Kabul 
as early as practicable, he would be pleased to consider favourably his aspira- 
tions with regard to Lahore. Out of twelve guns which had sunk in the bed 
of the river, eight were readily extricated and forwarded to Kabul. Asa 
reward for this service, Ranjit Singh got from the Kabul king what he de- 
sired, namely, a royal investiture of the capital of the Panjab. Thencefor- 
ward the history of the Sikhs merges in that of their great Maharaja. The 
remajning four guns, which were taken out in 1823, were placed in the arse- 
nals of Lahore. ° 

Sahib Singh, whose career had been hitherto marked by energy and 
enterprise, now became an indolent debauchee and drunkard. He quarrelled 
with the rival chiefs and sardars, and, his power being thus weakened, Ranjit 
Singh seized upon all his possessions, which were merged in the new king- 
dom which he was now forming. In 1810 the Mahardajd, at the intercession 
of M&i Lachmi, mother of Sahib Singh, granted him a jaégir worth one lakh 
of rupees, which he held until his death, which occurred in the following 
year. Ranjit Singh had, by this time, conquered Mult&4n, and married two of 
the widows of the deceased, Dya Kour and Rattan Kour, by the rite of cha- 
darandazi. Dya Kour gave birth to Peshora Singh, and Rattan Kour to 
Multana Singh, the reputed sons of the Great Mahardjé. Fatteh Singh, the 
youngest son of Gujar Singh, went to Kapurthalla and took up service under 
the Ahluwalia chief, but died soon after, leaving a son, Jymal Singh, who 
resided in Ramgarh, without pension or estate, and thus the great Bhangi 
confederacy collapsed. 


2.—THE RAMGARHIA MISL. 


This misl took its name from Ram Rouni, or ‘Fortalice of God,’ at 
Amritsar, converted into Ramgarah, or ‘Fort of the Lord,’ by Jassa Singh 
the celebrated thokd, or carpenter. The founder of the misl was Khoshal 
Singh, a Jdt of Mouza Gugéd, in the vicinity of Amritsar, and a follower of 
the Byragi Bandé. He took his Pdhal from Bandé, and, on the death of 
the latter, became a notorious robber and commander of an armed force. 
When he died, one Nodh Singh, of Sahangi, near Amritsar, succeeded him. 
As a freebooter, he was more notorious than his predecessor, and always had a 
greater nuiber of followers. The most daring and intrepid among these 
were the three brothers, Jassa Sing, Malla Singh or (Mali Singh) and Téré 
Singh, sons of Bhagwana Gani, carpenters of Mouza Sarsang, in the Léhore 
district, who, giving up their profession, took up the new one of robbery 
under the leader Nodh Sing. Jassa Singh took to the profession of arms, 
and subsequently became very famous among the Sikhs as a brave and 
intrepid warrior. 

Jassa Singh, with his two brothers, fought on the side of Adina Beg 
Khan, when that chief entered into hostilities with the Abdali king, Ahmad 
Shah, and his gallantry was so conspicuous that Adina Beg gave him the 
command of his own troops, which, at that time, were chiefly Sikhs. When, 
being hard pressed by the Afghans, Adina Beg, had fled to the hills, Jassa 
Singh joined Jay Singh, Kanhia and Amar Singh, Kingré, in their war 
against the Pathans, and greatly distinguished themselves, On the departure 
of Ahmad Shah from India in 1757, and the return of Adina Beg Khan 
from his hill retreat, the latter made a vow to extirpate the Sikhs, who had 
become troublesome, and made common cause against the Mussalmans. The 
Mahrattas, who had, at this time, swept the Panjdb, elevated Adina Be 
Khan to the viceroyalty of Lahore. The new viceroy, after reducing Kutab 
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Shah, the Rohilla chief, laid siege to Batdla and captured it. Mir Aziz 
Bakshi, in command of a strong body of cavalry, was sent to the Manjha 
country with orders to attack and chastise the Sikhs wherever they could 
be found. Four thousand pioneers* accompanied the Mir, with their 
sharpened tools, for the purpose of clearing the jungle where the Sikhs had 
concealed themselves. Thousands of Sikhs were thus hunted down and 
mercilessly butchered. The more adventurous fled and sought shelter 
within the mud fort of Ram Rouni. The principal refugees were Nodh 
Singh, the head of the Ramgarhia misl, his lieutenants, the brothers ‘Jassa 
Singh, Malla Singh and Tar& Singh; Jay Singh, Kanhia and Amar Singh, 
Kingrd. Mir Aziz Bakshi, hearing of the retreat of the Sikhs towards 
Amritsar, proceeded thither and besieged Ram Rouni. The Sikhs, findin 

that the Mir’s troops were more than a match for them in the open field, 
resorted to sallying forth at night and attacking the outposts of the besieg- 
ing party, and retiring again to their fort before allowing the Afghans to 
recover from their surprise. By this means they managed to reduce con- 
siderably the number of their enemies, After suffering many hardships 
and fighting with the courage of lions, the Sikhs were obliged to effect 
their escape as best they could, which they accomplished one night, after 
having battered down the walls of Ram Rouni, which had so long 
sheltered them from their foes. They were pursued in their retreat by the 
Afghans, and many of them fell under the avening sword of the Muslims, 
Those who escaped this slaughter were styled Ramgarhis by their: fellow- 
countrymen, as a compliment to the sacred place where they had sought 
shelter, and this, more appropriatcly, gave the mist the designation which it 
bears. 

¢ After the death of Adina Beg, in 1758, the ever-vigilant Sikhs be- 
came as troublesome as before. Jassa Singh, about this time, took com- 
mand of the confederacy, and, aided by the Kanhia misl, besicged Dina- 
nagar, Batdéla, Kalanaur, Srihargovindpur, Kadian, Ghamman and many 
other towns and places in the districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur, yielding 
a revenue of between six and ten lakhs of rupees. Ahmad Shah came to 
chastise the Sikhs, and blew up theit Harmandar at Amritsar with gun- 
powder. It was about this time that the Gullighdrd battle was fought 
between the Durréni king and the Sikhs, which for ferocity and brutality 
surpassed all other battles between the Mahomedans and the Sikhs. 

When Nodh Singh died, he was succeeded in the sardari of the misl by 
Jassa Singh. After the departure of Ahmad Shah, this Jassa Singh, with his 
brothers, Malla Singh and Tard Singh and Jay Singh, Kanhia, emerged from 
their jungle retreat, and, collecting their followers, ravaged the country far 
and wide, and built forts and established military outposts. When Khwajé 
Obed, the Lahore governor, attacked the Sikh fort at Gujrdnwdald, he was 
opposed by the united forces of the Ramgarhias and the Kanhias, and the 
guns, ammunition and treasure left by the governor, were equally divided 
by the leaders of the two misla. 

A year after this, Ahmad Shah again appeared on the scene, and, cross- 
ing the Sutlej, advanced as far as Rohtas and Jandidlé, carrying fire and 
sword wherever he went. The Sikhs, as usual, fled and concealed themselves 
in deserts and hills, but no sooner had the Shah started for Kabul, than the 
Ramgarhias made themselves masters of Batdéla and Kalanaur, expelling 
Khwaja Obed, the Afghan governor, and seizing on the surrounding country. 
The fort of Ram Rouni was again secured by Jassa Singh, who constructed 





* The Memoirs of Moulvi Mahomed Din of Batéla, a contemporary historian. 
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a large street close to it. Ghamand Chand, the deputy of Ahmad Shalt 
in Katoch, and other Rajput chiefs of the hills, became his tributaries, an 
his possessions now comprised almost the whole country between the Sutlej 
aud the Bids towards the hills, including a vast tract of the Bist Jalandar. 

Jassa Singh, now in the height of his power, gave Batdla, with the 
neighbouring country, to his brother Malla Singh, and Kalanaur to his other 
brother, Tard& Singh, keeping the rest himeelf. 

A quarrel arose between the Kanhia miel, headed by Jay Singh, 
Kanhia, and the Ramgarhia misl, regarding the division of the revenue 
of some lands. Batdla was besieged by Gurbaksh Singh, son of J@y: 
Singh. Malla Singh, who held charge of the city, was a great tyrant, 
and, in consequence, was disliked by the people, who supplied the in- 
vading Kanhias with provisions and money to prosecute their plans. 
He was arrogant and haughty, and often killed people for mere amuse- 
ment. One day, during a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, Malla 
Singh vauntingly sent a bullet whizzing through the elements, when a 
stone, falling from the clouds, struck him on the head. treated to 
the fort, but was turned out by the indignant multitude, #ho opened the 
gates to the besiegers. Malla Singh fled. Gurbaksh Singh was put in 
charge of the city by Rdj& Singh, and Deva Singh, the governors of the 
district, and Té:4 Chand, the Brahmin. The Kanhia misl, under Gurbaksh 
Singh, soon after this, took possession of Kalanaur, expelling Tard Singh 
and wresting the whole country to the Sutlej from the Ramgarhias. 

Jassa Singh, by his bravery and skill, recovered Batdla, where he 
established a police post, and surrounded the city with a brick wall, 30 
feet high and 21 broad. But an attempt to recover Kalanaur failed, as 
Jeymal Singh, son of Hakikat Singh, Kanhia, made a stout resistance. 
The fight between the Ramgarhias and the Kanhias continued unabated, 
and thousands were killed on both sides. Armed bands of the Sikhs preyed 
upon the country, and the rival misls carried off cattle, sheep and goats from 
each other's territory. Jassa Singh was at last overpowered by Jay Singh, 
and driven to the other side of the Sutlej, where he collected a large body 
of irregular horse, and, carried ox his old profession of freebooting. 
Here he was aided by Amar Singh, Phulkia, and, establishing himself in the 
country of Hissar, extended his ravages up to the very walls of Delhi. Once 
he penetrated into Delhi itself, and carried off four guns from the Moghal 
arsenal. The Mirath Nawdb agreed to pay him Rs. 10,000 a year on his 
consenting to leave his district unmolested. He sacked Hissar, to punish the 
governor, who had forcibly carried away two daughters of a Brahmin, and 
had the girls restored to their fathergs A war subsequently broke out be- 
tween Jay Singh and Maha Singh isipg Chief of the Sukerchakia misi, 
which induced the latter to ¢ © his aid, Jassa Singh from the country 
across the Sutlej. A bloédy battle took place between the allied forces of 
the Sukerchakias and Ramgarhias on the one side, and the Kanhias on the 
other, the result of which was the overthrow of the last named misl. , Gur- 
baksh, son of Jay Singh, was killed in the battle. Jassa Singh’s possessions 
were restored, and for several years he enjoyed the fruits of his adventures 
in peace. On the death of his brothers, Malla Singh and Tara Singh, Jassa 
Singh retired to Rabela on the Bids. 

assa Singh died in 1816, leaving two sons, Jodh Singh and Bir Singh, 
the former of whom succeeded him. Jodh Singh was a man of no activity, 
and his possessions were encroached upon by his more active cousin, Dewdén 
Singh, son of Téré Singh. Jodh Singh died, leaving a son, Hira Singh, but 
all the possessions of the misl were now seized by Ranjit Singh, son of 
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ah& Singh, who, on his return from Kangrd, in 1808, imprisoned Bir Singh, 
ewdn Singh and Hira Singh. The Maharijd, taking the road to Rabela, ,, The ls of Ranjit 
went to Amritsar, and laid siege to the fort of Ram Rouni, which he took. ~~" 
The Maharaja took city after city, and razed to the ground the strongholds 
of the Ramgarhias to the number of a hundred and fifty, all within a very short 
time. Adequate pensions were provided for Dewan Singh and Jodh Singh, the 
remaants of the once powerful Ramgarhia mist, which, like the other masls, _ Collapse of the Ram 
coll peed and fell before the pileabacrbing power of the future Mahardjg of 7" 
tha anjab. 


3.—~THE KANHIA XM/SL. 


The head of this mis? was Jay Singh, of Mouza Kanh4, 15 miles east ngey Singh founds the 
‘ef Lahore, which gave the misl the name it bears. One Khushali, a Sindhi “4, ‘seaitias 
Jdt of Ghanni, who passed his days in extreme poverty and indigence, had 
three sons, Jay Singh, Jhand4 Singh and Singha, thé first of whom went to 
hep Singh of Fyzullahpur, near Amritsar, and was initiated by him into 

t the Guru. Leaving Kapur Singh, he joined Amar Singh, 

Kegray.of. & Kacha, in the Manjha country, a robber who had numer- 

ous followers. The most daring of his retainers were Jay S.ngh, his brother, Mis sssootates tn bis 
Jhandé Singh, Amar Singh, Bhugga, and Hakikat Singh. ‘They were famous 
.for the manner in which they carried on their predatory excursious, and for 

the amount. of booty which they carried off. They e. tablished themselves 

in the dense dhdék jungles near Begwal, on the Amritsar road. Neither 

life nor property was secure against these ruffians, who infested the whole 

country, from the foot of the hills to the neighbourhood of Lithore. In 

1763, after Ahmad Shah had retired from the Panjab, these plundecrers 

attacked Kasur, and, after a month’s siege, captured the town and carried 

off all the jewels, silver, gold, shawls atid carpets which they could lay their 

hands upon. Jay Singh, who now became the leader of the msl, joined 

Jassa Sing, the carpenter of the Ramgarhia mis/, and, as previously men~ | Me 1ins the tun. 
tioned, their united forces opposed the arms of the Abdél King, Abmad ™"" 

Shah. He then embellished the city of Amritsar, by building in it a, Embethuhey 
spacious katra or quarters. r ack: 

Jay Singh declared war against Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, assisted by Charat — Warsnyitnst thandé 
Singh, Sukerchakia, whose interests were opposed to those of the Bhangi “Shove! 
misl, through his support of the claimant to the Jammu chiefship. Having 
had the satisfaction of seeing his powerful rival, Jhanda Singh, removed, 
he entered into an agreement with Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, to expel the — contnvesto exp 1 
other Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia. The chicf, last mentioned, was ultimately pijy enone ( 
driven to the wastes of Hariana, where he lived as a robber. 

Jay Singh then marched to Sirhind, ravaging the country as he  Overiunssirhind 
went, and was present at the great battle of Sirhind, in which Zen Khan 
was defeated and slain. He next invaded Garota, at the foot of the hills, 
and after a desperate fight, reduced Ezad Baksh, the chief of that place, to 
subjectiaa. He then led an army to Hajipur, which he annexed to his : 
possessions, and made the hill chiefs of Nurpur, Datarpur and Saepah his — Conqers Nurpar 
tributaries. Next he conquered Mukeria, where he was strongiy opposed by ana Mukena 
the Mussalman Awans, who, after great sleughter, submitted to his authority. 

Mukeria was pillaged by the Sikhs, who mercilessly put the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

Nawdb Sef Ali Khan, the killadar of Kangrd, was a nominal deputy, 
in the hills, of the declining Moghal. He had devised to remain in 
subjection to the Delhi throne, and his possessions were coveted by tho oa cnet 
aspiring chief of Katoch, Sausar Chand, grandson of Ghamand Chand. of katon 
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Several times this chief attacked the famous stronghold of Kangré with a 
strong force, but was always repulsed. Having ncaa of the daring exploits 
of the Kanhia chief, Jay Singh, and his undaunted courage, he prevailed 
upon that chief to assist him in subduing the imperial fort. Jay Singh 
marched to Kangrd, at the head of a numerous body of troops, and the 
fort was taken. The old Mahomedan governor died a natural death in 
1774, and this removed all difficulties in the way of the conquerors. Jay 
Siagh bribed Jewan Khan, son of the deceased nawab, to vacate the fort, 
and allow the Sikh troops to enter it. Jay Singh kept the prize for himself, 
much’ to the disappointment of the Katoch chief, who, conscious of his own 
inferiority, saw no alternative but to submit. Being thus strengthened by ‘ 
his new and valuable acquisition, Jay Singh usurped the possessions of the 
surrounding rajaés and thakurs, who paid tribute to Jassa Singh, Ram- 
garhia, the predatory carpenter chief. 

Jay Singh, being now assisted by the other Misldars, Jassa Singh, 
Ahluwalia, Taré Singh, Gheba, and Khoshal Singh, Fyzulpuria, proceeded 
towards the Pathan colony of Kasur, which was weakly defended by the 
Mahomedan chief, Alif Khan. The Pathans defended themselves in their 
houses and fortifications, but Alif Khan, instead of remaining on the 
defensive, fell, with his followers, on the besieging party, and the result was 
so disastrous to the Pathans, that a great number of them were killed, and 
the rest took to flight, followed by the Sikhs, who, eutered the city and 
plundered it. The pillage was continued with great severity for several 
days, and the property previously alluded to carried off. The city was 
destroyed and the fort seized and parcelled out among the chiefs of the 
misls. The fort and the city were, however, re-occupied by Nizdm-ud-din 
Khan, and the Pathans remained in possession of them until finally 
expelled by Ranjit Singh. : 

Hakikat Singh, the deputy of Jay Singh in Kalanaur, died, and his 
son Jeymal Singh, picked a quarrel with Fatteh Singh, son of Mahtdb 
Singh. After severe fighting on both sides, Fatteh Singh was made 
prisoner by Jeymal Singh; but the wife of the former, assembling a large 
force, attacked Jeymal, and effected the release of her husband. Fattch 
Singh died soon after, and by his death, Jeymal Singh was left in undisturb- 
ed possession of Kalanaur, which he improved. He reigned peacefully for 
a long time in Kalanaur, and, unlike his father, under whom the country 
had been almost desolated, was beloved by both the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans. He married his daughter, Chand Kour, to Kharak Singh, 
the eldest son, of Ranjit Singh; the nuptials being performed with great 
pomp and magnificence in the town of Fattehgarh. 

ay Singh now possessed Kot Kangrd, and levied tribute from the hill 
rajas. He had driven Jassa Singh, Raingarhia, across the Sutlej, and his 
influence was paramount in the Panjab. Fie took the youthful Maha Singh, 
son of Charat Singh, into his care, and assisted the aspiring chief in capturing 
Rassulnagar, on the Chinab, from a Mahomedan family, aving okfained a 
footing of his own, Mahé Singh, threw off his allegiance to Jay Singh, ‘and 
made politics a special subject of study. He plundered Jammu, by which 
he enriched himself, and increased his influence in the neighbouring moun- 
tainvus districts. He now quarrelled with Jay Singh, his patron, who 
claimed a share of the Jammu spoils, in consideration of his having paved 
the way for the success of the young sardar’s plans of aggrandizement. 
He called to his aid Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, who gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity of recovering his. lost possessions on this side of the 
Sutlej. The co-operation of Sansar Chand, grandson of Ghamand Chand, 
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chief of Katoch, who had been disappointed at the hands of Jay Singh ana ssoures the 
in the Kot Kangrd affair, was easily secured. In the meantime, the Maho-~ crppertinn of the 


attoch chief aguinst 


medan subjects of Batéla had suffered hardships and indignities under Jay the Kauhias 
Singh, who oppressed them, and burnt the houses of many leading Mussal- 
mans. Among the rest, Gholam Ghous was imprisoned, but he effected his 
escape, and was on his way to Kdbul, when he was brought back by Maha 
Singh, who promised to re-establish him in Batdla. Jay Singh called to 
his aid Gurbaksh Singh, Déia, and sent him, at the head of a force, in the 
direction of the Sutlej, to prevent Jassa Singh entering the Panjab. 
Gurbaksh Singh crossed the Sutlej and engaged Jassa Singh near Patiala, 
when the latter was victorious. Gurbaksh Singh was killed in the battle 
and his army routed. Various skirmishes took place outside the walls of 


Amritsar between the Kanhias and Mahé Singh, assisted by his allies, 


War between Jay 


without any decisive result. At length the allied forces met the enemy at Singh, Kanhfa, and 


Maha Singh, Suker- 


Achal, about eight miles from Batdla, and a severe fight took place between chukis, near Batula, 
them and the Kanhias, headed by Gurbaksh Singh, son of Jay Singh. 17° 

Gurbaksh greatly distinguished himself in this battle, but his army gave 

way before superior numbers, and Mahé Singh and Jassa Sing carried the 

day. The death of Gurbaksh Singh, from an arrow wound in  qurbaksh, son of Jay 


the breast, disheartened his followers, who fled in all directions. 


Singh, is killed in the 
When ae 


Jay Singh saw that his gallant son had fallen in the engagement, after a 
hand-to-hand combat with his adversaries, he burst into tears, emptied his 
quiver of its arrows, and, dismounting from his horse, exposed himself to 
the enemy’s fire. Such was the respect for the old veteran that none 
dared approach him in his grief, and all quietly withdrew. The victorious _ Fall of Ratile and 


troops then advanced to Ridrki and seized it. 


defent of Juy Singh, 
Kuuhbia. 


- Thus was the old sardar, Jay Singh, effectually humbled, by this double 
sorrow, arising from the signal defeat sustained, and the loss of his gallant 
son. He erected a monument over the remains of his son to the 
north of the city of Batdla. From the fall of Batala may be reckoned the 
beginning of the decline of the Kanhia confederacy. Pressed by the 
Remgarhias, Jay Singh fled to Pathankot, with Jeymal Singh and Tara 
Singh. His daughter-in-law, Sadé Kour, the widow of Gurbaksh Singh, 
who had remained behind, had also to effect her escape barefooted through 
fear of the enemy, and went to Saiydn. The city was taken possession of | JMBR/iMeh. anit 


garhia, the ally of Maha 


by Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, who put Bagh Singh and Hakikat Singh, his Singh, Aukerchakta, 


takes possession of 


lieutenants in charge of it, expelling Dharam Singh, the chief police batula. 
officer of Jay Singh, who narrowly escaped by climbing over a wall. The 


Ramgarhia chief, Jassa Singh, had his possessions restored to him. 


Kangré still remained tributary to Jay Singh, and, as Sansar Chand 
had always hankered after its possession, he made war against the former ,,Wiryctam Js 


Slngh, Kanhia, an 


chief to secure this much-coveted territory. He, therefore, fell on Hajipur, sansar Chand of 


and seized the whole country between that town and the hills, including 


Katoch 


Mukeria. The fort of Atalgarh was gallantly defended by a slave girl of 
the, Kanhia sardar, named Dasser, who, for four months, successfully repulsed : 
the attacks of the enemy, and held the place for her master. This aren Instance of & 


obliged Sansar Chand to raise the siege. War between Sansur Chand an 


feminine bravery. 


J ay Singh was carried on for a period of three years, when Sadé Kour, the 

widow of Gurbaksh Singh, who was a shrewd and enterprising lady, devised 

a plan for securing the alliance of the now rising Sukerchakia chief by a mar- 

riage tie, Accordingly, she betrothed her daughter, Maht&b Kour, to Ranjit.  anience hy marrioge 

Singh, son of Mahé Singh, the leader of the Sukerchakia misl. She proceeded between the antis 
“ae 


to Jawalé Mukhi, and the negotiations between her and Raj Kour, wife of amilles. 
_ Mahé Singh, were there brought tos conclusion. Sansar Chand, however, 
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eagerly and persistently demanded Kot Kangré, and, the matter having been 
referred to arbitration, it was finally decided that Jay Singh should abandon 
Kot Kangra, and Sansar Chand on his part vacate Hajipur and Mukeria. 
Further, it was agreed, that, in the event of a war between the Ramgarhia 
and the Kanhia misls, the Katoch chief was to be on the side of the latter. 

Jay Singh, being now joined by Mahd Singh, Sansar Chand, and the 
rajas of Nurpur and Chamba, marched against Batdéla and besieged it. 
Jassa Singh had, however, made his position so strong in the city, supported 
by the inhabitants, who had been persecuted by Jay Singh, that all the efforts 
of the besiegers to carry the place failed. ‘The siege was raised after au 
engagement of twenty-one days, and Jassa Singh held undisturbed possession 
of Batala and the surrounding country. 

Mahé Singh died in 1792 in the village Dharfwal. His death was 
greatly lamented by his old ally, Jay Singh, who, four years afterwards, 
gave his granddaughter, Mahtdb Kour, in marriage to Ranjit Singh, the son 
of the deceased. The nuptials were performed at Batala with a pomp and 
magnificence worthy of the names of Maha Singh and Jay Singh, the heads 
of the Sukerchakia and Kanhia misls, respectively ; and, as Ranjit Singh 
was then quite a youth, he was completely under the influence of his able 
and diplomatic mother-in-law. 

Jay Singh died soon after, A.D. 1798, leaving two sons, Nidhan Singh 
and Bhag Singh, who were both unfit to govern the mel of which the 
deceased had been the head. They retired, with their mother, Raj Kour to 
Hajipur and Saiyan, while Mahtab Kour governed the misl and established 
herself in Batdla, where she built a large tank outside the city walls. 
Having then collected her troops, she fought with Jassa Singh the Ramgarhia. 
On the death of Mahtdéb Kour, in 1800, Ranjit Singh seized on the posses-, 
sions of the Kauhia misl. He first captured Adinanagar, then held by 
Golab Singh, the son of Chanda Singh, to whom he gave a village in jagir, 
and then Sujanpur, which belonged to Budh Singh, son of Amar Singh, 
one of the original founders of the Kanhia misl,on whom he bestowed 
Dharamkot as jégir. Hajipur was next wrested from Jay Singh’s widow. 
Nidhan Singh and Bha&g Singh, the surviving sons of Jay Singh, died soon 
afterwards, and no legitimate heir to the Kanhia miei now remained. 

In 1811, Ranjit Singh went to Bataéla to reduce the remnants of the mist 
and encamped at the tank of Shamsher Khan. He seized Mukeria, and, 
returning to Lahore, put her mother-in-law, Sadé Kour, in confinement. 
Summoning all the zemindars of the Kanhia misl into his presence, he 
declared the collapse of the misl, which finally merged into his own power. 
Batala, the chief stronghold of the Kanhia power, having thus fallen, Shah 
Din, son of Aziz-ud-din, was appointed the Mahardjd’s governor of the 
place. 


4.~THE NAKAI MISL. 


The principal sardar of this misi was Hira Singh, son of Choudhri 
Hemr§j, a Jdi of the Sindhu Got, or clan, and a resident of mouza Bharwél, 
pargané Faridabad, now included in the Chiunian tehsil of the Ld&hore 
district. The country was called Nikka, and lay south-west of Ldhore, 
bordering on Multén; hence the name Ndkat given to the misl. Hira 
courted the society of the lowest blackguards. Starvation had afflicted 
him to such a degree that he, and the family who surrounded him, 
often endured hunger and fasted from necessity. Seeing that the Sikhs 
had become the: terror of the people, and that the adoption of the religion of 
Nduak led to worldly eminence and fame, he took the PdAul of the Guru, and 
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his example was followed by his relations and friends. He, like the rest of 
the chiefs, had a weakness for coveting the property of other people, which 
led to his becoming a notorious robber. Petty acts of dacvity could not 
satisfy the ravenous appetite of this knight of the highway. A more 
savoury and appetising banquet was required for the insatiable maw of this 
brigand. His success in his petty foraging expeditions, daily attracted large 
numbers of horsemen to his bauner. With these he was enabled to acquire 
considerable territory. He levied tribute and blackmail upon all the villages 
he subdued or passed through, which considerably increased both his wealth 
and his influence. Complaints having been brought to him of the existence 
of the practice of cow-slaughtering in the territory under Shekh Subhdn, the 
Sayjada Nishin of the famous shrine of the Mahomedan saint, Farid, sur- 
named Shakarganj,in Pakpattan, he resolved upon attacking his jagir. 
Having collected a large number of troops, he proceeded to Pakpattan, 
where he was opposed by the Mussalmans, under the Shekh, the guardian 
of the shrine. In this engagement, Hira Singh’s plundering career was 
brought to a close by a bullet-wound in the head. The Sikhs were dis- 
persed with great loss, and returned to Bharwadl. Shekh Subhan pursued 
them with 4,000 cavalry, killing a great number of them. On the death 
of Hira Singh. his son, Dal Singh, being a minor, his nephew, Nahar Singh, 
son of Natha Singh, became the head of the mésl. Nahar Singh occupied 
the masnad of chiefship for nine months, but was killed in a tight at Kot 
Kamalia in 1768, and was succeeded by his younger brother Ran Singh. 

Ravn Singh became a powerful chief. The territory under his control 
was worth nine lakhs of rupees per annum, and comprised Chunian, part 
of Kasur, Sharakpur, Gugera, and, at one time, Kot Kamalia. The con- 
ederacy could muster for service in the field two thousand horsemen, 
besides camel swivels, and a few guns. He fought Kumar Singh of Sayad- 
wald, which he subdued, and died in 1781. 

Ran Singh was sneceeded by his eldest son, Bhagwan Singh, who mar- 
ried his sister, Musammat Raj Kour, to Ranjit Singh, son of Mahd Singh, 
Sukerchakia. Wazir Singh, brother of Kumar Singh, recovered Sayadwaldé 
from Bhagwan Singh, who was himseJf killed in an action, being succeeded 
by his brother Gian Singh. The death of Bhagwan Singh was avenged by 
Dal Singh, son of Sardar Hira Singh, who killed Wazir Singh, but was 
afterwards himself assassinated, at Bharwal, by a servant of Wazir Singh, 
who had resolved on avenging his master’s death. Gian Singh died in 1807, 
leaving a son, Sardar Kahan Singh. At length Ranjit Singh, on attaining 
power, subdued the Ndkai mis, and seized all the possessions of the family, 
a jdgir of Rs. 15,000 per annum being given to Kahan Singh, the representa- 
tive of the family in the neighbourhood of Bharwdl. Kahan Singh recently 
died at Léhore at a very advanced age. 


§.—THE AHLUWALIA MISL. 


Dhis misl derived its name from the village Ahlu, five kos to the east 
of Lahore, founded by Sadao Singh a Jd, kuldl, or distiller. He had four 
sons, Gopal Singh, Hamma, Sekandar and Chaka, and the only thing 
known about them is that the three vounger brothers lived at Léhore, 
where a street built by Chaké still exists. The eldest, Gopal Singh, had 
a son, Dewa Singh, who had three sons, Gurbaksh Singh, Sadr Singh and 
Badr Singh. Badr Singh married the sister of one Bhag Singh, or Bhégu, 
a distiller of the Tulsii This man Bhagd (as he was originally called) 
lived in very indigent circumstances, and, having removed his business 
from Ahlu, settled in Mohalla Telpura, in the environs of Lahore, close to 
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the modern village of Ganj. Finding tio relief here, he went to Fyzullapur, 
and was there initiated into the Pdéhal of the Guru by Kapar Singh, the 
head of the Fyzulpyria misl, who, from Bhiégi, changed his name into Bhag 
Singh. Bhdg Singh soon became a man of note. Robbers and cut-throats 
were not scarce in those days in the Panjdb, nor were they slow in recog- 
nising those talents in Bagi which so well fitted him to become a leader 
of these desperadoes. All who desired to enrich themselves at the expense 
of their neighbours, ‘rallied round his standard, and, with him, plundered 
the country in all directions. 
Bhag Singh had great respect for Kapdir Singh, and never did any- 
thing contrary to his wishes. Badr Singh married Bhag Singh’s sister, 
neottt® Singh isthe who presented him with a son, Jassa Singh, in 1718. When the boy was 
ea five years old, Badr Singh died. The widow then took the boy to Mai 
git is blessed by Mui Sundri, widow of Guru Govind Singh, the Guru having died before Jassa 
Guru Govind Singh, Singh’s birth, and the Madi blessed the little boy, and presented him with 
a silver mace, predicting that he would become a great man, and that he and 
his descendants would have mace-bearers to attend them. The mother and 
the child lived at Jalandar with Bhag Singh. Once, when Kaptr Singh 
went to Bhag Singh’s house, he was greatly pleased at seeing the lattcr’s 
widowed sister playing on the rwbdb, with her long loose hair dishevelled, 
singing ballads in adoration of the Guru, her beautiful little son, Jassa 
Singh, playing by her side. Kapur Singh blessed her for her devotion to 
the faith, and asked her to give him the little boy, whose features gave 
promise of a brilliant future. The mother, acceding to the wishes of the 
eit Moptel by Sardar Sikh chief, gave him charge of the boy, and from that moment Kapur 
prmosisson Singh treated Jassa Singh as his own son. When he grew up, Kaptr 
Singh conferred on him high office, and he distinguished himself so greatly, 
Beromes a political under that chief, that he soon came to be looked upon as a political leader. 
ss He also conducted the business of his uncle, Bhég Singh, who, however, 
was killed soon after in a fight with the Imperial troops at Hariana. 
Suocreiis to the chief- Bhag Singh having died without issue, the sardari of the m7sl devolved 
Suen eenee on his sister’s son, Jassa Singh, as the only person fit to be the head of the 
confederacy. Jassa Singh, being a man of great enterprise, and possessing 
a knowledge of military tactics, soon acquired a great reputation. His 
political talents, religious zeal and lofty aspirations combined, rendered him 
one of the most powerful federal chiefs of the Panjab. The Sikhs regarded 
Is regarded as a him as their religious leader. Most of the leading sardars of the time took 
religious preceptor. = =§ their Pdhal from him, among them being Amar Singh, son and successor 
of Ala Singh, the chief of Patidléd. He claimed descent from the R4jputs of 
Jasselmer (though called a kaldl, or distiller), and became the founder 
rounds the Kopin ~of the Kapdarthalla reigning family, which to this day is known by the title 
mess of the Ahluwalias, Like his predecessor, he respected the possessions of 
the Fyzulpuria chief, and joined him in many of his expeditions. 
On the invasion of Nddir Shah, Jassa Singh fled, and, with the other 
Sikh chiefs, took refuge in Muktesar, in the Ferozepur district ; but, on the 
Establishes hishead- Ghah’s return, he appeared again and built the fort of Daliwal on the 
nerters at Daliwilon bank of the Ravi, where he established his oad doer In 1743, he, with 
a large body of horsemen, attacked Dewan Lakhpat Rai, the deputy of 
Nawab Zakaria Khan, commonly known as Khan Bahddur, son of Nawdb 
Abdul Samad Khan, who was ¢arrying treasure from Emnabad to Léhore, 
put the dewan to death and carried off the treasure. The Ldhore viceroy 
Is defeated by Adina Ordered Adina Beg Khan, governor of Bist Jalandar, to punish the Sikhs. 
Beg Khan, 114 Jassa Singh thereupon fied to the Sutlej; but the Sikhs were defeated 
with great slaughter, and hundreds of them were brought in chains daily 
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to Lahore and beheaded at the Nakhaskhand, or horse market, now known . 


as Shahidganj, in the Landa Bazar of Lahore. When these persecutions 
were over, Jassa Singh appeared on the banks of the Sutlej, where he seized 
on an extensive territory. At the same time the Bhangi sardars, Hari 
Singh and Jhandd Singh, were devastating the country by their marauding 
excursions. The Lahore viceroy sent Lachmi Narain, an officer of the 
darbér, with a large force to punish the Sikhs, who were again defeated 
with great loss, a.D. 1745, Jassa Singh taking refuge in the hills north 
of the Sutlej. Zakaria Khan died the same year, and two years after, Jassa 
Singh, assisted by other chiefs, made a raid on Kasur, but their attention 
was diverted by the advance of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, who inflicted on the 
Sikhs a signal defeat in the neighbourhood of Sirhind. 

Ahmad Shah had scarcely left the fronticrs of the Panjéb, when Jassa 
Singh attacked Rajé Gurdit Mal, deputy of Mir Mann, commonly known 
as Nawab Moin-i-ul-Mulk, viceroy of Lahore, near Hoshiarpur, but was 
repulsed. He then marched into Amritsar and slew Saldbat Khan, the 
governor, and captured a great portion of the district. In 1749, Jassa 
Singh assisted Koura Mal, the dewan of Mir Manni, in expelling Shah- 
naw&z Khan, who had been appointed, by the Delhi emperor, viceroy of 
Multan. A closely-contested battle was fought between the troops of the de- 
wan and those of Shahnawdz Khan in the neighbourhood of Multan, in 
which the latter was killed, and his troops were completely routed. Jassa 
Singh returned with his share of the booty, and honours were conferred upon 
him by the Lé&hore viceroy. 

In 1758, Jassa Singh defeated Aziz Khan, commander of the Ldhore 
forces, and, two years afterwards, he gained. a decisive victory over Adina 
Beg Khan, Governor of the Jalandar Dodb, at Kadr, compelling the Khan to 
ede to him Fattehabad on the Bids. A eunuch in high favour with the 
Ldhore court, was one Umed Khan, who was sent at the head of troops 
against the Kaldl chief. Jassa Singh killed Umed Khan in action, and, soon 
after this, completely defeated Aziz Khan, the conmander whom Adina Beg 
Khan had sent against him. When Ahmad Shah was engaged in his great 
campaign against the Mahrattas at Pdnipat in 1761, Jassa Singh was not 
idle. He plundered Sirhind and Dialpur, seized Dogar, and Nypal in the 


Ferozepur district, where he built fortified posts, and as Jagrdéon and , 


Kot Isa Khan, on the other side of the Sutlej from Kadar Baksh Khan. 
About the middle of the same year, he seized Hoshiarpur, Bhiroz and Narain- 
garh in Ambdla, and levied tribute from Rae Ibrahim Bhatti, chief of Ka- 
purthalla. He then penetrated into Jhang, south of Léhore, but was unable 
to obtain a footing there, in consequence of the bold front shown by Ahmad 
Khan, the Sial chief. After the departure of Ahmad Shah, in February 1761, 
Jassa Singh, with other Sikh sardars, again attacked Sirhind, when Obed 
Khan, the Lahore governor, was shut up within the walls of the latter city. 
He then took Laliana, Govindwal, Saliala and Bhopala, and extended his 
conquests as far as Taran Taran. Having then crossed the Bids, he cap- 
turéd Sultanpur and Talwandi. After the great battle at Barnala, called 
by the Sikhs Gullighdrd, in which the combined forces of the confeder- 
acies were thoronghly defeated by Ahmad Shah on the 10th of February 
1772, an expedition was made by the Durrdéni king against Jassa Singh, 
who, with the assistance of the Phulkias and Nishanwdlds, had expelled 
his garrisons from Sirhind and was desolating the country. The Sikhs 


were completely defeated in this battle, and Jassa Singh, with the other : 


Sikh chiefs, fled to the Kangra hills. 
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Ramgarhia and Kanhia miele, sacked Kasir, defeating Alif Khan, the 
Pathan leader, and killing Kamal-ud-din Khan and Hassan Khan, his lieute- 
Which is made over ants, The territory of Kasur was made over to the Bhangi mial, who 
to the Bhangis. retained it till 1774. The confederacies then, collecting an army of 23.000 
Fall of Sirhind. men, made an expedition to Sirhind, which they razed to the ground, kill- 
ing the Afghan Governor, Zen Khan, and his deputy Lachmi Narain, the 
second in command. This was the most important victory gained by the 
Sikhs, who, on the fall of Sirhind, made themselves masters of all the sur- 
rounding country. Jassa Singh then returned to Amritsar, where he built 
the Ahluwalia Bazar, which exists to this day,the most attractive part of 
that commercial capital of the Panjab, and assisted in the restoration of ° 
the golden temple, or Darbdr Sahib, which Ahmad Shah had defiled with 
the blood of the sacred cows. In 1768, Jassa Singh overran Ghaziuddinnagar 
Victory gained over and Anup Shahr, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and defeated the Moghal 


the Moe ponthoud of General, Mirza Sukhan, who was sent against him. In 1771 he seized Rai- 


Del, 1768. kot, then held by the Pathans and Rajputs of Barwdl, and, six years after- 
wards, captured Kapurthalla from Rae Ibrahim Bhatti, and made it his head- 
quarters. 

eatantot eu Thus, the Kaldl Ahluwalia became the greatest sardar among the Sikhs 


Singh's possessions. of the Bist Jalandar. His possessions extended on both sides of the Sut- 
lej and also to the east. He was the first to proclaim the sway of the army 
of the new theocracy, or the Dal of the Khdled, the army of the soldiers of 

He is called Badshdhs God, and was called Badshdh (king) by his dependants and followers, 
rai fe though not by the Sikhs generally. He struck a coin in his name bearing 
His coin. the following inscription :— 


JUS bane wd f oat alle — Js} addr wha 20d o) Abo 


‘¢ Jaasa, the Kaldl, having seized on the country of Ahmad, struck coin in the world through ~ 
the grace of the Immortal.” 


His policy. He possessed immense wealth and military resources. His policy was 
liberal, and he was friendly to the Mussalmans, many of whom held offices 
of trust under him. 

In 1776, Jassa Singh entered into a league with Jay Singh, Kanhia, the 

He joinsa coalition Bhangis, Sukerchakias and other saffdars, to expel Jassa Singh, Ram- 

gurkiss, 1776. arhia, from the Panjéb, so as to avenge an attack made on him by the 
mgarhias. A severe fight took place between the Ahluwalias, assisted 
by other confederacies, and the Ramgarhias, the result of which was 
disastrous for the lastnamed msl, for their chief was compelled to fly to 
Hariana, and his possessions north of the Sutlej were seized by the 
Ahluwalias. 

His death, 1788. Jassa Singh died at Amritsar in 1783, at the age of 65. A monument 
was erected to his memory in Dera Baba Aftal, in the Amritsar golden 
temple, near that of Nawab Kapur Singh Fyzyllapuria. The Sikh authors 
have praised the sardar highly for his saintlyand generous disposition. He 

His character. was a successful general in the field, ang, though never acknowledged by 

. the Sikhs generally as their king, yet was invariably intrusted with “he 
eommand of the combined forces of thé confederacies, when a joint action 
against the enemy was contemplated. His influence among the Sikhs was 
great, in consequence, chiefly, of hig saintly position and orthodoxy, and the 
greatest sardars considered it an honour to be baptized by him. 

His personal In person, Jassa Singh was tall and handsome. It was, indeed, his noble 

aa features and attractive looks which, in his infancy, captivated Nawab Kapur 
Singh, who brought him upas his own eon, which helped him on throughout his 
future career, is arnas were of unusual length, and he was a good marks- 
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man with matchlock and bow. His liberality to the poor made him 
extremely popular. It is said that he never wore a suit of clothes a second 
time, but gave it to his attendants. Once, when Ahmad Shah was return- 
ing to Kabul, be took with him a body of two thousand Hindu women 
from the Panj4b to serve as slave girls for his countrymen. Prompted by 
a sense of duty to his fellow-countrymen, he fell on the Shah’s troops one 
night and rescued the innocent creatures from the clutches of the hardy 
Afghans. He then liberally provided them with money and sent them all 
under proper escort to their respective homes. This act of courage and 
patriotism won for Jassa Singh the affectionate regard of all his countrymen, 
and liad to increase his influence and popularity among all classes of the 
eople. 

Jassa Singh, who, like his predecessor, left no male issue, was succeeded 
in the sardari of the miei by Bhdég Singh, his second cousin, then in his 88th 
year. He twice made an attack on the Ramgarhias, and quarrelled with 
the Bhangi chief, Golab Singh. Sardar Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, allied 
himself with Réjd4 Sansar Chand of Kangrdé, and in 1801 routed the 
Ahluwalias under Hamir Singh, who was severely wounded. Bhadg Singh, 
hearing of this reverse, collected the remainder of his forces, and marched 
in person to Phagwara against the enemy. He was there, however, taken 
ill and carried back to Kapdrthalla where he soon after died in 1801. * 

Bhag Singh was succeeded by his only son, Sardar Fatteh Singh, who 
formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Ranjit Singh, the great sardar 
of the Sukerchakia misl, who had just made himself master of Amritsar. 
The young chiefs swore perpetual friendship on the sacred Granth, and 
exchanged turbans in token of brotherhood. The expedition of the allied 
chiefs against the Pathan colony of Kasir having failed, Fatteh Singh 
recrossed the Bids (1802-1803) and was engaged for the next two years in 
consolidating his dominions, 

Jaswant Rao Holkar, the Mahratta chief, after meeting with reverses in 
his own country, entered the Panjab in 1805, to form an alliance with the 
chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States against the English. By a treaty concluded 
between the English and Sardar Panjit Singh and Fatteh Sin hon the Ist 
of January 1806, the sardars agreed to expel the Mahratta chief 30 cose 
beyond Amritsar, pledging never afterwards to have any concern with Hol- 
kur. Lord Lake pursued Holkar as far as the Bids, and presented Fattch 
Singh with a leopard, as a mark of esteem and friendship, while the sardar 
presented the British General with a hawk. 

Fatteh Singh proved a valuable friend and ally to Ranjit Singh, and 
accumpanied the latter on his expeditions to the south of the Sutlej in 1806, 
and to Jhang the year following, when the fort was captured, and Ahmad 
Khan, the Sial chief, expelled, after a campaign which lasted several months. 
When Sir Charles Metcalfe came to Léhore in 1808, on a visit to the Maha- 
r4j4é, as the P ietet aed eat of the British Government, Ranjit Singh sent 
the sardar and his confidential dewan, Mohkam Chand, to Kasur, at the 
head of 2,000 horsemen, to receive the distinguished visitor. Fatteh Singh’s 
friendship with the Mahardjdé was sincere, and, in the words of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Ranjit Singh was indebted for his extraordinary rise to this 
alliance. “The quiet character of Fatteh Singh,” he says, “who was the 
equal, if not the superior, in rank and power, of Ranjit Singh, has yielded 
to the bold commanding spirit of the other, and he has been the ladder by 
which Ranjit Singh has mounted to greatness.” He was present at the 
signing of the treaty between the British Government and the Mahardja, 
at Amritsar, whereby the former engaged not to interfere with the Maha- 
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réj4’s possessions north of the Sutlej, while the latter agreed not to make 
further encroachments south of that river. Fatteh Singh accompanied the 
Mahardjé in the expedition to Kangra in 1809, and, when Ranjit Singh 
marched to Multdéo in the spring of 1810, he left Fatteh Singh in charge 
of Lahore and Amritsar. The following year, he accompanied Ranjit Singh 
on his visit to Sultan Mahmid, brother of Shah Sujdh at Rawalpindi, where 
Mahmid was then staying on his way to Kdshmir, then tributary to the Kabul 
Government. The same year he reduced Sardar Budh Singh of Jalandar, 
accompanied by Dewdén Mohkam Chand and Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej, and his estates, worth Rs. 3,00,000 per annum 
were confiscated to the Lahore darbdr. . He gallantly fought Fatteh Khan, the 
Kabul wazir, at Haidrd in 1813, on the side of the Mahardja, and the general 
was defeated and expelled from the Panjdb. He served the Mahardj& in the 
Béhdwalpur, Rajori and Bhimbar campaigns, was present at the famous siege 
of Multén in 1818, remained in charge of the capital during the campaign at 
Kashmir in 1819, and, two years later, assisted the Mahardjé in the reduction 
of the fort of Maukhera. 

But the avaricious Mahardjé now coveted the possessions of his ally, who 
had so often served with his contingent, and rendered him so much material 
help in his various expeditions. About this time, as before stated, the 
Sutle] was declared to be the boundary between the dominions of the 
Maharajé and those of the British Government, but the Mahardja inwardly 
disliked the terms of the treaty, and tried to find excuses for altering it. Fatteh 
Singh’s confidential agent, Kadar Baksh, was in attendance on the Mahardja 
in the Ldhore darbér, for the management of his affairs. He proved a 
traitor to his master, and Ranjit Singh, acting in concert with him, sent 
two battalions of the Léhore army, under Fakir Aziz-ud-din and Anand Ram, 
Pindari, to Bist Jalandar, to seize the Ahluwalia possessions. Alarmed 
at the advance of the Lahore troops, Fatteh Singh, with the whole of his 
family, fled across the Sutlej, and concealed himself in Jagrdon. The 
Maharaja’s officers occupied the sardar’s Trans-Sutlej territory, and expelled 
his garrison. In the meantime, the traitor, Kadar Baksh, who was staying 
with the Mahardjé at Amritsar, died there (it is said, a painful death), and 
the Mahardgjdé bestowed Talwandi on his sons. The sardar asked for British 
interference for the security of his Trans-Sutlej possessions, but this was 
impossible for the British Government to grant, as, under the treaty of 
1809, they had expressly engaged not to interfere with the Mahardjd’s 
proceedings north of the Sutlej, But the expressed sympathy of the 
government with the sardar, on the Mahardja’s confiscating Phagwara, one of 
the sardar’s earliest possessions, had the effect of leading to an amicable 
settlement of the matter in dispute between the chiefs. Fatteh Singh re- 
turned to the Jalandar Do&b, where he was reinstated in his possessions 
by Nou Nehal Singh, and Desa Singh, on the part of the Ldéhore darbdr, 
The whole of the sardar’s possessions in the Bari and the Bist were restored. 
Fatteh Singh put the traitor, Kadar Baksh’s sons in chains, and demanded 
large sums of money from them. Thenceforward he lived in Kapiurthalla 
in peace. 

TFatteh Singh died in October 1837. He was possessed of an amiable 
and liberal disposition, Sir Charles Metcalfe called him .“mild and good 
natured, seemingly simple, and undoubtedly wanting in energy.” He had 
the greatest number of military troops under hin, and was the largest land- 


owner of all the chiefs in Ranjit’s army, and he took seniority over them .. 


all. “This is the chief,” says Sir Charles, “who was in Lord Lake’s oe 
on the banks of the Bids. He there acquired a respect for the Britis 
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character which causes him to look to the British Government with the 
hope of obtaining from it a release from the overbearing tyranny of Ranjit 
Singh.” Notwithstanding the encroachments of the Mahardjd& on his terri- 
tory, his feelings towards Fim were sincere, and he proved true to the bond of 
friendship which had been formed between him and the Maharadjd. He 
beautified and enlarged Kapirthalla. He was exceedingly fond of horses, 
and, in memory of a black charger, for which he had taken a fancy, he erect- 
ed a beautiful tomb, which exists to this day at the entrance of Kapur- 
thalla city. 

Fatteh Singh was succeeded in his estates by his eldest son, Nehal 
Singh. He was fond of architecture, and constructed in Kapirthalla, the 
head-quarters of his government, many beautiful edifices which exist to this 
day, a monument to his memory and public spirit. A quarrel took place be- 
tween him and his younger brother, Amar Singh, who had been encouraged 
by the Lahore darbér to entertain hopes of the expulsion of his elder 
brother in favour of himself. A plot was hatched against the life of Nehal 
Singh by a number of conspirators, who attacked him, on one occasion, as 
he was coming out of his female apartments, but he defended himself gallant- 
ly and escaped with little injury. These would-be assassins contrived, 
however (shortly after their failure on his life), to seize and arrest him, and 
then obliged him to assign a liberal maintenance to his rival, Amar Singh. 
But the feud between the brothers did not end here. During the reigns, 
both of Ranjit Singh and of his successor, Kharak Singh, the quarrel remained 
unabated, and Amar Singh, by his residence in Lahore, secured the favour 
of Sher Singh, the new Mabardjd, hoping to realise his object through the 
support of that monarch. In all probability his efforts would have been 
crowned with success, had not an accident occurred which cost Amar Singh 
his life. On the 28th of March, the Mahardj4 went on a boating excursion 
to the Ravi, attended by his courtiers, Rajdés Dhian Singh and Hira Singh, 
Jamadar Khushal Singh, Sirdar Attar Singh, Kalianwala, Rae Kesra Singh, 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Sirdar Amar Singh, Ahluwalia, The boat was 
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seen suddenly to fill with water and sink. The elephants upon which the ,° 


party rode to the river, were immediately driven into it to the rescue 


by which means all were saved, with the exception of Amar Singh. This 
incident left Nehal Singh in undisturbed and undisputed possession of his 
dominions in the Jalandar Dodb. 

When Lord Auckland visited the Panjéb in 1838, Sardar Nehal Singh 
rendered him important aid in collecting supplies, and otherwise assisting 
the British troops in their march to Kabul. ‘Two years later, he sent a 
contingent to Kabul, though his troops had to march only as far as Jallalé- 
bad. His conduct was, at least, questionable during the first Sikh war of 
1845. In spite of repeated requisitions froin the military authorities, he 
failed to supply provisions to the British troops, which he was bound to do 
by the treaty of the 25th of April 1809, and afforded no assistance of any 
kind till after the Sikh army had been defeated. He was ordered to cross 
the Sutlej and join the British without delay, but he failed to do so, not- 
withstanding friendly warnings. On the 3lst of November news was 
received by Major Broadfoot to the effect that the Ahluwalia subjects and 
agents had all joined the enemy, and they fought against the English at 
Aliwél and Buddowédl. The rdjd, in extenuation of his pusillanimous and 
treacherous conduct, pleaded his inability to act otherwise, in consequence of 
the mutiny of his troops, It, however, appeared to the British Government, 
after careful investigation, that the r4jé’s object was to keep aloof as lon 
as the struggle for supremacy between the contending parties was undecided, 
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and then to throw in his fortune with the more powerful side on the cessation 
of hostilities. As a punishment for his conduct, his territories, south of 
the Sutlej, estimated at Rs. 5,65,000 a year, were confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. This punishment had a wholesome effect on the sardar, who, in 
the second war, rendered valuable services to the British Government in 
collecting supplies. He offered to supply a contingent of troops for service 
in Multdn, but advantage was not taken of their services. When the war 
was over, the Governor-Genera! honoured the capital of the Ahluwalia chief 
with his presence, and created Nehal Singh a raja. 

Nehal Singh died in September 1852, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Randhir Singh, then in his twenty-second yegr. Randhir Singh was 
an accomplished and enlightened prince. He rendered conspicuous services 
to the British Government during the Mutiny of 1857. In Jalandar, his 
troops guarded the civil station, the treasury and the jail, and he employed the 
whole of his cavalry in the pursuit of the mutineers. In July, Hoshiarpur 
was strengthened by his troops, consisting of cavalry, infantry and two guns. 
Both in the Jalandar Dod&b and Cis-Sutlej, he and his brother, Prince 
Bikarma Singh, rendered important services. The number of their troops 
employed during the Mutiny in the British interests was 1,200 infantry, and 
200 cavalry with five guns. 

The services of the rdéjé and his brother were most warmly acknowledged 
by the British Government. This rdjé paid an annual tribute of Rs, 1,23,000 
in commutation of military service, but in recognition of the loyalty dis- 
played by His Highness during the Mutiny, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General was pleased to remit a full year’s tribute, and, in addition, to reduce 
the annual sum by Rs. 25,000; khilats worth Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 5,000 were 
awarded to the rajdé and his brother respectively. The rajd’s salute was 


increased, and he got the honorary title of Furzand Dilbund Rasikhal 


Itikad, while Prince Bikarma Singh was honoured with the title of Bahd- 
dur. The rdjé and his brother, Bikarma Singh, rendered valuable service 
to the British Government in Oudh during 1858, and, in the words of the 
Governor-General, fought “with conspicuous bravery.” Their troops 
engaged the enemy on six different, occasions, and captured nine guns. 
These indefatigable brothers continued for full ten months in the field at 
the head of their troops. For his devoted services in this part of the 
country, the raéjd was most liberally rewarded. Two rich estates, called 
Boundi and Bithouli, in Oudh, which yielded Government one lakh of rupees 
per annum, were granted to the rajd, on tstimrari tenure, at half rates 
Prince Bikarma Singh received an .estate worth Rs. 45,000 a year in the 
Bharaech district. The estates in the Béri Dodb, estimated at Rs. 26,300 
per annum, which had been resumed on the death of Nehal Singh in 1852, 
were restored to the rajd, and finally he received the most highly valued 
of the privileges, that of adoption, by a sanad granted by Lord Canniug, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. On the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, the Government of India was also pleased 
to confer on the réj& the honorary title of Réjaé-i-Réjgan, or Rajd of Rdjds, 
which title, however, was intended to have local force in Oudh ouly, 
in order to place him above the Oudh talukdars, many of whom were 
inferior to the Kapurthalla chief, although called R4jds or Mahardjas, such 
as Mahardjé Man Singh, Mahardéj4 Dirg Biji Singh of Balrampur and others. 

In October, 1864 Randhir Singh was invested with the insignia of the 
most exalted order of the “Star of India,” at a darbdr held at Lahore on the 
occasion, and attended by the Maharajds of Kashmir and Patidld, the Rajas 
of Jhind, Faridkot and other independent Panjab chiefs, On this occasion 


rd 
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the Governor-General, Lord Lawrence, addressed the raja, in Hindostani, 
to the following effect :-— 

“Rajé Randhir Singh, Raja of Kapurthalla,—it is with much satisfaction 
that I find myself empowered by Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen of 
England, to confer on you so great a mark of her favour as that of the Star 
of India. This honour has only been granted to those princes and chiefs 
who unite high rank with great personal merit. It rejoices me to instal 
you among the chosen number. 

“Your grandfather, Sardar Fatteh Singh, was a chief of considerable re- 
nown. He was the well-known leader of the Ahluwalia confederacy, and the 
companion-in-arms of the great Mahardjd Ranjit Singh. Your father, Raj 
Nehal Singh, was an old friend of mine, when you were yet a youth. 
When he passed away, your highness succeeded to his duties and responsi- 
bilities and have worthily discharged them. When the Mutiny ot 1857 
broke out, you were onc of the foremost chiefs of this country to do your 
duty, and ranged yourself on the side of the British Government. After 
the fall of Delhi your highness headed your troops, conducting them to 
Oudh, and there assisted in recovering that province. For these services 
you received, at the time, much praise and liberal rewards; and now, to 
crown all, you are about to obtain a most signal mark of honour from Her 
Majesty the Queen of England and India. In the name, then, of the 
Queen and by Her Majesty’s commands, I now invest you with the honour- 
able insignia of the Star of India, of which most exalted order Her Majesty 
has been most graciously pleased to appoint you to be a knight. I have 
addressed you in Hindostani, in order that the princes and chiefs now 
present may, the more readily, participate in this ceremony, and that your 
welatives and friends may be more highly gratified ; otherwise I should have 
spoken in English, for I know that you thoroughly understand my language. 
This circumstance, no doubt, has operated as a bond of union between 
your highness and my countrymen.” 

The raj& was a good English scholar, and had long been desirous of 
paying a visit to England. He accordingly left for England in March 1870, 
but died at Aden on the 2nd of April, from an affection of the liver, 
which had much impaired his health. His body was conveyed to Bombay, 
and there received by his son, Kharak Singh. ‘The cremation ceremonies 
were performed at Nasik, the sacred city of the Hindus, and his ashes were 
conveyed to Hardudér. Raja Randhir Singh was succeeded by his son, 
Kharak Singh, who died a premature death, leaving a minor son.* 


6—THE DALIWALIA JJSZ. 


This mist was so denominated from the village Daliwal, near Dera 
Baba Nanak, on the Ravi, cast of Lahore, where the original founder, 
Goldba, a Chhatri, resided. Having been initiated into the Pdlal of the Guru, 
and having changed his name from Goldba to Goldb Singh, he became, 
like the rest, a robber, and the inmmense riches which he collected, enabled 
him’to maintain a large body of cavalry with which he scoured the country 
in search of plunder. In his acts of depredation he was joined by a 
shepherd named Tara Singh, who received the nickname Ghebu, from the 
ingenious manner in which he conveyed his flucks across the mountain 
glens. He became Goldb Singh’s chief associate, and, on his death, succeed- 
ed him to the sardari of the msl. He joined the Bhangis in their 
expedition into Kastr and amassed a greatft fortune by the plunder of 


* This prince, having attained his majority, is now the ruling sorcrelan of Kapurthalla. 
+t According to Kai Kanhia Lal, he acquired ornaments worth four lakhs of rupees, besides 
yeash and other valuable property. 
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that rich Pathan city. He converted Gohar Dass, the influential Choudhri 
of Gang, to the Sikh religion, and the Choudhri’s example was followed by 
the whole people over whom his influence was exercised. Thus strengthen- 
ed, Tdérd Singh attacked Sirhind, with the other Sikhs, and helped in the 
devastation of that town, which had been re-populated after the great havoc 
committed by the Byragi Band&. He conquered Fattehdbad and the whole 
country east of the Sutlej, the troops under his control numbering between 
7,500 and 10,000. When Ranjit Singh was in the zenith of his power, he 
sent an expedition, under the command of Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, against 
the Daliwdlias. The result of this invasion of the territories of the Dall- 
walia chief was that his entire possessions were confiscated; that his msl 
ceased to exist any longer as a body, and that he himself became a refugee. 
On the death of Téra Singh, certain villages east of the Sutlej were 
bestowed in jdgir on his sons, Duswandha Singh and Chandd Singh, but 
these were finally included in the jdgir of Bikarma Singh Bedi, the 
spiritual leader of the Sikhs, and thus the mel collapsed. 


7.—THE NISHANWALA MISL. 


This mist was founded by Sangat Singh and Mohar Singh, Jdés, the 
standard-bearers of the Dal, or assembled Khdlsé army, whence the name 
Nishdénwald, given to the misl. They committed their depredations on the 
other side of the Sutlej, and carried their predatory inroads to the remotest 
parts of the country. Once they fell on the populous town of Mirath and 
pillaged it, considerably enriching themselves thereby. Their chief town 
was Ambala, where they kept their military stores and supplies, the number 
of troops under their control being 12,000. Mohar Singh became the head 
of the misl on the death of Sangat Singh. Mohar Singh died without 
issue; and Ranjit Singh, who was then encamped on the other side of the 
Sutlej, hearing of his death, deputed his dewdnu, Mohkam Chand, at the 
head of an army, to reduce the misl. Ranjit’s troops soon drove the 
Nishdnwalds from the field, terminating the existence of this misl. Their 
treasures, goods and effects were taken possession of by Mohkam Chand. 
After the treaty with the British, whea the Sutlej was declared to be the 
line of demarcation between the Sikh and British dominions, Ambala 
lapsed to the British Government, while Shahdbad, belonging to subordinate 
chiefs, remained under protection, and thus the misl became extinct. 


8.—THE FYZULPURIA MSL. 


This mist is also called Singhpuria. The founder of the confederacy 
was Kapar Singh, a Jét zemindar, who wrested the village Fyzullapur, near 
Amritsar, from its Mahomedan founder, Fyzullah, and, conquering the 
country round, gave the chief village the name of Singhpuria, whence the 
naine given to the family Singhpuria, though it is frequently called Fyzul- 
puria. The Dal of the Khdlsd, or the army of the theocracy of Singhs, 
whoso foundation was laid in the times of Farrukhseer, reached the height of 
their power under the leadership of Kapur Singh, who really organised this 
Dal, or multitude of soldiers. He was undoubtedly the most distinguished 
of the Sikh leaders who paved the way for the greatness of the nation as an 
independent ruling power. His followers, who numbered thousands, gave 
him the title of nawd&b, as a compliment to his genius, this being almost 
the only instance of a Sikh assuming a Mahomedan title. He converted 
a large number of people, Jdts, carpenters, weavers, Jhiwars, Chhairis and 
others to the persuasion of Govind, and the religious respect in which he 
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was held was so great, that initiation into the Pdhal of the Guru with his 
hands was considered a great distinction. He used to pride himself upon 
having killed 500 Mahomedans with his own hand, and, as he had fulfilled 
the commands of Govind, who enjoined on all true disciples the necessity 
of revenge upon Mahomedans, he consoled himself with the idea that his 
heavenly reward would be very great for so meritorious a deed. He had 
under his control 2,500 armed retainers, and this force, though small, was 
the fiercest and most dreaded of all the Sikh soldiers for its bigotry. Ka- 
pir Singh scoured the country up to tho walls of Delhi, and his possessions 
extended east and west of the Sutlej. He was certainly the most illustri- 
ous and most-dreaded of the Sikh sardars before the days of Jassa Singh, 
Ahluwalia, and Ala Singh of Patidlé. Nawab Kapur Singh died at Aim- 
ritsar in 1758, bequeathing the honours which he enjoyed in the Khdlsd 
army, to the Ahluwalia sardar. He callcd Jassa Singh to him on his death- 
bed, and, making over to him the steel mace* of Govind, the last great 
Guru, hailed him as the future leader of the Khdlsd, and as his successor 
to the influence which he exercised over the community of the Sikhs. 

On the death of Nawab Kapur Singh, his territory descended to his 
nephew, Khushdl Singh, who equalled his uncle in wisdom and bravery, 
and extended his conquests on both sides of the Sutlej. His possessions 
included Jalandar, Nurpur, Bahrampdar, Bharatgarh, and Patti, and he 
wrested Banor from the Patidld chief. Like his illustrious predecessor, 
he made a great number of converts, and Ala Singh, the raj: of Patidld, had 
the honour of initiation into the Péhal by him. His hatred of the Maho- 
medans was equalled only by his undaunted courage, and the cavalry man 
who shot dead Nawab Zen Khan, the Mahomedan subadar of Sirhind, in 
1763, was his own follower. He seized Ludhidné, but had subsequently to 
pive half of the district of Banor to Patiala. 

Khushdl Singh was, on his death, in 1795, succeeded by his son, Budh 
Singh; but the confederacy fell before the risiug power of Ranjit Singh, 
who seized the whole of the Jalandar territory, and the sardar was com- 
pelled to take up his residence to the north-west of Ambala, between Kirat- 
pur and Machiwara, under British protection. Budh Singh died in 1816.f 


9.—THE KARORA SINGHI MISL. 


This misZ is also called Panjgarhia, from the village of their first 
chief, one Karori Mal, a Jdt, who, on initiation into the Péhal, changed 
his name into Karora Singh, and became a robber like the rest. He founded 
the misl with two companions, Mastén Singh and Karam Singh. Karora 
Singh left no heir, and was succeeded by Bhagel Singh, who, after the assas- 
sination of Zen Khan, subadar of Sirhind, became the most formidable 
of the Sikh leaders. He made Chiloundi, 20 miles from Karndl, on the 
Jagddhri road, his head-quarters, and extended his conquests to the banks 
of the Sutlej, on the east, and the Jalandar Dodb. He had under his 
control 12,000 fighting men. 

fhe Sikhs Raving risen against Mulla Ahmad Dad, the Moghal Faujdar 
of Sirhind, defeated and slew him, in the year 1778. They had also con- 
quered the Mdlwa country from the Mahomedans. On receipt of this 
intelligence, Shah Alam, the Delhi emperor, deputed Abdul Ahad ‘Khan, 
surnamed Nawdb Majad-ud-doula, with an army, under the command of Prince 
Jawén Bakht (known also as Farkhunda Bakht and Akbar), to chastise the 


* In the Ak4l Bunga, at Amritsar, this weapon of much historical interest is yet to be 
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Sikhs. The imperial host, 20,000 strong, with an efficient siege train, 
reached Karnal without the slightest opposition, and was joined there by 
Bhagel Singh, Karora Singhia, Sahib Singh, Khundawdld, and Karam Singh, 
Shahid. The sardars of Kalsia, the most powerful of the mis/, were re- 
presented by Desi Singh of Kythal, who had joined the imperial party at 
Delhi. Theinsurgent Sikhs were forced to pay a fine of three lakhs of rupees 
to the nawab, and pledged themselves to the payment of an annual tribute. 
The minister, having been joined by the Sikh troops at Karndl, proceeded 
northwards; but his progress was checked by Amar Singh, the rdjé& of 
Patidld, who was joined by the Phulkian chiefs, Jhind, Nabhé, Bhador and 
Malod, the Kanhias and Ramgarhias. The united forces of the Sikh con- 
federacies made a general onset on the impcrial army, which offered but a 
faint resistance. The victorious Sikhs, after this disasterous campaign, which 
took place in the winter of 1778-79, poured into the upper Dodb and 
plundered it. In the whole of this expedition, Bhagel Singh, Karora Singhia, 
figured prominently on the side of the Imperial] army. 

In the days of anarchy, when the once powerful Moghal empire was 
rapidly sinking, the Mahrattas looked on the Panjab as the richest field for 
plunder. The expedition of Dhara Mahratta into Patidld was a complete 
success, The spring of 1788 witnessed the incursion of another Mahratta 
adventurer, named Amba Rao, who penetrated into the Panjab, supported 
by the famous Rohilla chief, Gholam Kadar, son of Zdébita Khan. The 
first Sikh chicf who welcomed the invader was Bhagel{Singh, Karora Singhia, 
who tendered his submission to him, and became one of his most devoted 
followers. 

On the death of Bhagel Singh, Jodh Singh, the son of his friend and 
associate, Sardar Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kalsia family, was 
ackuowledged as the head of the Karora Singhia confederacy, though his 
widows, Ram Kour and Réj Kour, held Chiloundi for many years; and on 
their death, the estate lapsed to the British Government in September, 
1845. Jodh Singh was a man of great ability. He conquered Chichroli, 
and took possession of Dera, Bassi, Lotab and Achrak. He made encroach- 
ments on the Patidlé and Nabhé territories, but was prevented from a 
repetition of these incursions by Raj& Sahib Sing of Patidla giving his 
daughter in marriage to his son, Hari Singh, in 1803. At the siege of 
Naraingarh, in 1807, the sardar rendered valuable services to Mahardjé 
Ranjit Singh, and was handsomely rewarded by jagirs. He died after the 
siege of Multan, in 1818, and the Karora Singhia confederacy was absorbed 
into the Kalsia family, whose chief, Bishan Singh, has now an estate yielding 
Rs. 1,80,000 per annum, with a population of 62,000, and takes precedence 
over all Cis-Sutlej chiefs, expect Patidlaé; Jhind, Nabha, Malerkotla and 
Faridkot, 

10.—THE SHAHID AND NIHANG MIS. 


This mist was headed by persons who claimed to be descendants of the 
honoured martyrs and zealots beheaded by the Mahomedans at Damdazna, 
west of Patiala. The Akdlis, or immortals, were fanatic priests at the temple 
of Amritsar, who, along with their fanaticism, had a weakness for appropriat- 
ing to’ themselves the property of their neighbours. The class of these 
devotees was founded by Guru Govind, whose institutions it firmly main- 
tained against the innovations of the Byragi faqir, Banda. They always 
exclaim Akdl, Akdél* in their prayers, wear blue chequered clothes, put 

“ A, Sanskrit prefix, meaning negation ; 4aZ, death. Thus the compound word, Akdl, means 
never-dying, or immortal, and is one of the names of the divinity. 
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bangles of steel round their wrists, and a circular, sharpened, bright sword 
round tHeir head. 
The heads of the confederacy were Karam Singh and Gurbaksh Singh, ,, The powewions of 
whose possessions extended east of the Sutlej, and who had two thousand 
horsemen under their command. 


11.—THE PHULKIA MISZ. 


The head of this misl was Phul, a Jdt of the Sindhu tribe, thirtieth in pyy7 founas the 
descent from Jesal,* the founder of the family, and the state and city of confess, 
Jesalmir, in Rajputdéna, who, like almost all other Jiits, was a Bhatti 
Rajput. He was the second son of Rup Chand, by his wife, Mai Umbi, 
and ‘was born in Mouza Bedowdli, or Mehrij, in 1619 a.p. He found- 
ed a village five miles distant from Mchraj, which he called, after his 
name, Phul.t The Delhi Emperor, Shah Jahan, by a firman, confirmed | Asatsthe village of 
him in the office which his ancestors had held. He fought the Bhattis near “™ ™""* 
Phakkarsar in Bhatinda, under Hayat Khan, the Rajput chief, who, mecting  ,, Hl defeat by the 
with a signal defeat, fled to Bhatner. He was soon after defeated by Isa 
Khan, Rajput, the founder of a village of that name, this side of the Sutlej, 
near Ferozepur, assisted by Nawdéb Huscin Khan, the Pathan chicf of Ka- 
str. The village of Phul was plundered by Isa Khan, and the chief, Phul, | Me capict trom 
was compelled to retire to his old residence in Mehidj. Having gained °°" 
in strength, Phwl declared war against Doulat Khan, the father of Isa Khan, te sues quent 
whom he defeated, and, having expelled Mula Singh, the Rajput agent at ““"" 

Phul, he recovered possession of that place. After this he attacked the 

Bhatner chief, Hayat Khan, whose nephews, Mohabat Khan and Mahbub 

Khan, he slew. Phul became a powerful sardar and withheld the pay- 
ement of revenue to the Imperial Governor of Jagraon, whom he defeated 

and put in confinement; but every mark of respect was shown to him while 

under arrest. The prophesy of Guru Har Govind, that ?hul would become 

a great man, was fulfilled, for Phul had seven sons who became ancestors _ te becomes a man 
of the reigning families of Patidld, Jhind and Nabhd, called after his name jee a 
the Phulkias. The houses of Bhador, Malod, Landygurhia, and the family Geovmd tuldncd 

of Jiandan, sprang from his issue, awd attained to great wealth and power. 

The death of Phul is said to have occurred under somewhat mysterious _, The death of Pu, 
circumstances. It is said that he was educated by a celebrated jog?, named =” 
Samerpuri, who taught him the art of suspending the breath (habsidam).t 
The Governor of Sirhind had placed him in confinement for his failure to 

ay the Government revenue, and Phul feigned death by suspending his 
peeath: His custodians, believing him to be dead, made his body over to his 
relatives. It happened that one of his wives, who alone knew the mys- 
terious power possessed by her husband, was absent at the time. His other 
relations, ignorant of the circumstance, immediately proceeded to cremate 
his remains. This took place in Bahddurpur, near Dhanola, in the territory 











noone ee eee TOE reservist mmmete 


% Jesal flourished in the time of Prithi Raj, the king of Ajmir and Delhi, the most power- ® 
ful of Indian monarchs. His son, Hembel, was expelled by the Ghorian Sultan of Delhi, 
Shahdb-ud din, but was again received into favour and intrusted with tne government of Sirsa 
and Bhatinda (including the country between the Sutlej and the Jamua). He built a strong 
fort near the town of Hissar, founded by Feroz Shah, where he died in 1271 Samvat. He 
was succeeded by his son Janudra, remarkable for being the father of twenty-one sons. The 
ancestors of the houses of Kythal, Jhnumba, Arnowly, Sadhowal, the sardars of Attari, and 
neta of Faridkot, are, like the Phulkia family, the descendants of Jandra, the grandson 
of Jesal. 

+ The village is now sitnate in the territory belonging to the Raja of Nabhd. 

$~ Mention of this art is made in the Shastras and the Granth, under the name Puranayam. 
ae Hindus maintain that the breath is contracted into the brain, believed to be the seat of 

ife. 
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of Nabhd, in 4.D, 1652, in the seventieth year of the deceased’s age. Cer- 
tain, however, rt is that Phul died of apoplexy, contracted while a prisoner 
of the Mahomedan Governor of Sirhind, . 

Phul was succeeded in the sardari by his second son, Rama, or Ram 
Chand. He was constantly overrunning the Bhatti country, and he defeated 
Hassan Khan, the chief of the tribe, near Chdndab, carrying away much 
plunder, money, horses and cattle. He then made a raid inte the territory 
of Isa Khan, his father’s old enemy, defeated him, and carried away every- 
thing of value on which he could lay his hands. He waged war with the 
Mahomedan chief of Kot, and, after a desperate fight, defeated him, and then 
plundered his camp, which was immensely rich. He was at length assas- 
sinated, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, by the sons of Chen Singh, 
his own sardar, in Malerkotla, in 1714 aD. in avengement of the death 
of their father. 

Réma was succeeded by his third son, the famous Ala Singh, the found- 
er of the Patidld raj, born in 1695. He rebuilt Barndl4, which had fallen 
into ruins, and made it the capital of his dominions. He then fought the 
Rai of Kot, who had collected a large force, assisted by several chiefs, 
among others, Jamal Khan, chief of Malerkotla, and Nawab Saiyad Asad 
Ali Khan,” the Imperial faujdar of the Jalandar Dodb. After a hard con- 
tested engagement, the Sikhs carried the day. Asad Ali Khan. was slain; 
his troops fled, and their example was followed by the rest. A large number 
of the enemy's troops were killed and many were made prisoners. This 
victory was gained in 1731. ; 

This brilliant success over the combined forces of the R&jputs and. the 
Pathans, spread terror throughout the neighbouring country, and tended 
materially to strengthen the position of Ala Singh. The Sikhs across the 
Sutlej flocked to his standard, and the number of his followers rapidly in- 
creascd. He conquered many villages and built new ones. His fame reached 
Delhi, and the emperor, Mahomed Shah, deputed the viceroy, Mir Manni, 
and Sami Yar Khan, witha firman (dated 21st Ramzan 1137 H.), asking 
Ala Singh to assist in the management of Sirhind, and promising him the 
title of raja if he acquitted himself, to the satisfaction of the Imperial 
court. 

Ala Singh now made war on his hereditary foes, the Bhattis, under 
Mahomed Amir Khan, son of Hassan Khan of Bhatner. He then joined 
Ali Mahomed Khan,f the Rohilla fuujdar of Sirhind, but was ultimately 
thrown into prison, and would have perished in neglect had not one of his 
devoted followers arranged for his release. In 1749 he built the fort of 
Bhawdnigarh, and three years afterwards, Gurbaksh Singh, Kabka, one of 
his sardars, and his brother-in-law, conquered for him the district of Sand- 
war,t also known as Chowrasz (eighty-four), from the number of villages 





* His cousins, Nawab Saiyad Fakir-ullah Khan and Nawab Sultan Ali Khan, were faujdars 
of Thara and Ludhiana, respectively. The descendants of the family still flourish in the town 
o J agte te ps Had ae igrtaeirgss teh hed ag for Lae Spore isernine: Pagan bars 

ja i an Arastu Ja ir Munshi e late Board o ministration, 

cin pes of Nawab Fakir-ullah Khan. Me died in September, 1869, and his two sons, Sharif 
assan and Sharif Hussein, are alive at this moment, 

+ Ancestor of the Nawab of Rampur, in Rohilkhand. According to the author of Sera 
Mutakharin, he was found on the roadside, when a baby of 18 months. Daud Khan, an Afghan 
Omerah of the time of Aurangzeb, picked this child up and adopted him, giving him the name 
of Ali Mahomed Khan. He succeeded Daud Khan on his death, and became the chief man 
in Bundelkhand. He fought Har Nand, the faujdar of Moradabad, and defeated him, the 
faujdar being killed in this engagement. Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan was then sent to chastise 
him. He was then imprisoned, but was again released, and restored to his dignity, on engaging 
to serve loyally the imperial house. 

t A town three miles south of Patiald. 
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comprised in the district. One of these was Patidl4, now the capital of the 


Conquers Bandwar 
on t builds Patiata, 


territory, where Ala Singh the following year (1757 a.p.) built a small 1757 


mud fort, called Sodhion ki Garhi,® from the Sodhis living in that quarter. 
Mahomed Sallah, Khokar, the chief of Sandwar, made his submission to 
AlaSingh. Ala Singh then conquered a great portion of Samanaf after a battle 
with the R&jputs, in which Farid Khan, their chief was killed. He made war 
on the Bhattis who had been assisted by Nawab Nasir Khan, the Moghal 
Governor of Hissar, and, after eight days’ hard fighting, dispersed them with 
great loss,1757. This victory tended much to consolidate Ala Singh’s power 
and increase his influence. ° 

In the year 1762 a.p., Ahmad Shah invaded Barndlé, then the chief town 
of Patidlé, to punish the audacity of the Sikhs, who had given trouble to 
Zen Khan, governor of Sirhind, after his departure froin India in the previous 
year. The Sikhs made common cause against tho Mahomedan invader, and 
the Phulkia chiefs, the Ahluwalias under Jassa Singh, the Fyzulpurias, 
the Singhpurias, the Bhdis of Kythal, and many other chiefs formed a league 
to oppose him. A great battle was fought ncar Barndlé, which ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Sikhs, whose loss was estimated ut 20,000 men. 
The Pathans plundered Barndla, and seized Ala Singh, who was taken a 
prisoner before the Shah. Réni Fatto, wife of Ala Singh, obtained the 
release of her husband by paying to the imperial trcasury a present of four 
lakhs of rupees. A dress of honour was conferred on Ala Singh by the Shab, 
who embraced him, and, in a firman, signed by his wazir, Shah Wali 
Khan, to the address of Zen Khan, the subadar of Sirhind, enjoined the 
latter to treat his dominions as separate, and to respect his independence. 
Ala Singh now laid the foundation of a masonry fort at Patidld, and directed 
his attention to the improvement of that town. 

e The Durrdni king again invaded India the next year, and created Ala 
Singh Chakladar, or lessee, of the province of Sirhind, on condition of 
his paying three-and-a-half lakhs of rupees a year as revenue. The Shah 
was also pleased to confer on Ala Singh the title of rdjf and a dress of 
honour. Ala Singh accompanied the Shah to Lahore, but, on his return, was 
laid up with fever at Patidldé, where he dicd after a short illness of two 
days, in the seventeeth year of his age, on the 22nd of August, 1765. 

Ala Singh was succeeded in the raj by his grandson, Amar Singh. The 
Durréni king, Ahmad Shah, during his last invasion of India, in 1767, 
honoured Amar Singh with the title of Rajd-i-Rajgan Bahddur. At Kara 
Bowana, 24 miles south of Ambéla, an interview tvok place between the 
king and the rdjé, when valuable presents were given to the latter with a 
flag and a drum, the insignia of an independent prince. He was also 
permitted to strike coin in his name, he in his turn presenting the king 
with a nazrdnd of a lakh of rupees. 

Amar Singh made war on the Afghans of Malerkotla, whose chief, Jamal 
Khan, the Sikhs killed in battle. He made successful attacks on Mani 
Majré and Kot Kapuré, captured Sefabdd, a strong fort, north of Patidld, ex- 

eljing its Mahomedan masters, seized Fattehadbad and Sirsa, and invested 
nia, a atrong fort, eight miles west of Sirsa, hold by Mahomed Amin Khan, 
Bhatti. The Imperial troops were repulsed before Jhind, and Rania was 
captured. Faridkot was then overrun, in 1777, but no attempt was made to 
take formal possession of the territory. He conquered Bhatinda, after a severe 








* Traces of this Garhi are yet to be seen. It is not the site of the present fort of Patidld. 


A to fifteen mil th of Patidél4, with 13,000 inhabitants. It was governed b 
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fight of four months, and gave Sukh Chen, the chief of the territory, 
twelve villages as maintenance. The rajé died in February, 1781, of dropsy, 
brought on by excessive drinking, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

Amar Singh was succeeded by his son, Sahib Singh, a child six years of 
age, and he by Karam Singh. Patidlé was ravaged by the English adven- 
turer, George Thomas,” originally in the service of the famous Zebul Nissa, 
commonly called the Begum Samrui; but a peace was concluded between 
him and the Sikhs, in AD. 1801, the adventurer retiring to his fort in 
Hansi. For many years Patidld was under the influence of women of 
courage, wisdom and activity, such as Réni Hukma, Rani Khem Kour, Bibi 
Pardhan, the grand-aunt of Sahib Singh, and Réni Rajandar of Phagwara, 
a first cousin of Raja Amar Singh, who, at the head of a considerable 
force, marched to Patiala,.and, releasing Nannu Mal, reinstated him in his 
office of minister. Jani Sahib Kour, sister of Sahib Singh, fought heroically 
against the Mahrattas under Abta Rao and Lachman Rao, when those 
chiefs crossed the-Jamna, and invaded Patidld. In a brisk engagement 
which took place between the two armies, near Mardanpur, a few miles 
from Ambala, the Sikhs, who were no match for the disciplined troops of 
the enemy, began to give way before superior numbers. The Rani, 
seeing that retreat would be disastrous to their cause, at once jumped 
out of her chariot, and, drawing her sword, exclaimed to the soldiery : 
“Soldiers! I have resolved not to retreat. It would be a shame for the 
Sikh nation, if, at this moment, they left a woman, the sister of their 
sovereign, to be slain by their enemies.” The gallantry displayed by this 
extraordinary woman put the Sikhs to so much shame, that they resolved to 
conquer or die. They attacked the Mahrattas furiously, but were replused. 
At length a night attack was resolved upon, and this threw the Mahrattas 


into such a state of consternation that they retired precipitately, and in. 


great disorder, towards Karnal. 

Karam Singh died, in December 1845, and was succeeded by his son, 
Nirandar Singh, then twenty-three years of age. Nirandar Singh rendered 
valuable service to the British Government during the war with the Lahore 
State, and his services were duly acknowledged in a sanad granted him by the 
Governor-General, in September 1847. Renewed assurances of protection, 
and a guarantee of his rights in his former possessions, were given to the 
raja, who, on his part, bound himself to the suppression of satti, infanticide 
and dealings in slaves within his territories. 

During the great Mutiny of 1857-58, no prince in India stood so boldly 
and heartily on the side of the British Government as the Mahardajd of 
Patidlé, who was the most conspicuous for his loyalty and attachment to the 
paramount power. He acted with a resolution, courage and devotion 
worthy of the name of his illustrious ancestors, which has endeared his 
memory, not only to all Englishmen, but also to all those Indians _who 
appreciate loyalty to a Government under whom they enjoy the blessings of 
peace, prosperity and freedom. During the darkest days of the Mutiny, 
when less sincere friends shrank back, he came forward with redoubled zgal, 
and put all his resources, unreservedly, at the disposal of the British 
authorities. The king of Delhi sent him a letter, asking his aid against 
the British Government, and promising rewards; but the Maharaja for- 
ar ERED TARE SSSI RENTS <A RE Esa CS OTR =k ED 


* George Thomas came to India in 1781. For several years he was in the service of the 
Begum Samru, but was reduced in rank for some misconduct. He took service under Apa 
Khandi Rao, a Mahratta chief, and instructed the Mahratta troops in the European system of 
drill. The district of Jhajjar was assigaed to him in jagir, but Thomas soon afterwards be- 
came independent and rose to power.” He ruled the country about Hansi and Hissar. For his 
military adventures, see the Memoirs af George Thomas, by W. Franklin, Calcutta, 1803. 
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warded the letter in original to the British authorities, He sent a 
contingent to Delhi under Sardar Partéb Singh, which did excellent 
service during the siege and assault of that town, the hot-bed of the 
mutineers. The assistance rendered by the Mahardjé was warmly acknow- 
ledged by General Wilson. He despatched his troops for the protection 
of Karnal, Thanesar and Ambala and guarded the Grand Trunk Road 
fiom Karnal to Phillour. He sent his mules, clephants, camels and 
carts to Kalka for the purpose of transporting European troops from the 
hidl stations of Dagshai, Sabbatu and Kasouli to Ambala. The detach- 
ments sent by him, under the command of General Van Courtland, Were of 
e great service in restoring order in Sirsa, Rohtak and Hissar. His troops 

fought the mutineers at Ferozepur, Saharanpur and Jagadhari. He sent«a 
detachment to Alipur, which did good service under General Napier. A 
contingent of 2,000 troops, sent by him under the command of Dewan Jag 
Desh Singh and Nehal Chand, restored tranquillity in the Dhoulpur State. 
He also sent troops to Jhajjar, Oudh and Gwalior, and they were of great 
service in restoring order and punishing the insurgents. His troops further 
guarded the ferries on the Chambal river, while the Mahardjd, in his own 
territories, made effectual arrangements for furnishing supplies and carriage, 
and keeping roads in repair for the transport of British troops, The 
refugees from Hissar, Rohtak and Sirsa, were looked after with the greatest 
attention, and munificently supplicd with all the comforts of life. The 
Mahardjé expressed his earnest desire to go to Delhi in person, but was 
dissuaded by the civil authorities and the Comimander-in-Chief, as his 
presence in the Panjab was of great importance. He also advanced a loan of 
five lakhs of rupees to the Government, and expressed a desire to double 
that amount, but the Government wanted no more. 
e The Maharaja’s loyal services during the Mutiny were warmly acknow- — pewards for tho 
ledged and magnificently rewarded by the British Government :— cal 

1, The Narnol territory of the Jhajjar dominions the Naw4b of which, 

Abdul Rahman Khan, had rebelled against the Government, yielding a 
revenue of two lakhs a year, was ceded to him in perpetuity with full 
sovereign powers. 

2. The Bhador State, with an indme of 80,000 rupees, per annum, which 
had been long the subject of dispute between the Maharsja& and the British 
Government, was made directly tributary to the Patidld raj, with all the 
rights and privileges which the British Government exercised. 

3. The magnificent house of Zinat Mahal, Begun of the ex-king of 
Delhi, was grauted to the Maharaja. 

4. The Phulkian chiefs, namely,. the Mahardj& of Patidld and the 
rajas of Jhind and Nabhd, were permitted, in all casca of failure of male 
issue, to adopt an heir from among the descendants of their common 
progenitor Phul, and, in case of such heir by adoption not being named 
before the decease of any one of the three, “permission was given to the 
surviving rajés to elect a successor from the same stock. The titles of the ‘ 
Maharaja in 1857 were :-— . 

Maharéjé Dhiray Rajeshar Mahardjdé-t Rajgén Narindar Singh Ma- 
handar Bahdédur.” 

These were increased as follows in 1858 :— 

Farzandi Khds Doulat-i-Englishia, Mansuri Zamdn, Amirul Omerah, Tre Maharaja's new 
Mahardjdé Dhiray, Rajeshar Sri Mahardjd-i Rdjdgan Nirandar Singh “' 
Mahandar Bahddur.” : 

Meaning :— 

“Choicest son of the British crown, bravest amongst the brave, most 


* 
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Hiei amongst the grandees, the great rdéjé over all other rdjds, the holy 
aharaja of the Rajas, Nirandar Siugh Mahandar Bahédur.” 
Other concessions were also made; but the most valued of all these was 
Right of adoption that of the right of adoption, which was also most liberally extended to 
" other chiefs of the Panjab, Sikhs, Rajputs and Mahomedans. This much- 
prized boon at once convinced the Panjab raéjas and chiefs that, far from 
coveting their dominions, the British Government sincerely desired the 
long and prosperous existence of their States. 
The Mahar&ja did not live long to enjoy the honours which he had-so 
Denth of Maharéja Geservedly won. He fell ill of fever, and died in 1862, in the thirty-ninth 
Nirandar Singh, 1862. year of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign. " 
ice He was succeeded by his son Mahandar Singh, then only ten years old, 
and the affairs of State were intrusted to a Council of Regency, provided 
for in 1858. 
In February, 1870, the Council of Regency was dissolved, and the 
Mahardjdé, having completed his eighteenth year, was invested with full 
His education. administrative powers. His education was conducted by Ram’Chandra, the 
great mathematician ‘of Delhi, and, in May 1870, he was created a knight 
of the most exalted order of the Star of India. 
Mahandar Singh was an enlightened prince, and introduced many measures 
of reform in his State. In May 1870, he presented the Panjib University 
College of Lahore with a donation of Rs. 70,000, of which Rs. 20,000 were 
intended for founding a scholarship in honour of the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Panjab. He visited Simla and Calcutta, and subscribed 
Jarge sums to charitable institutions in those places. On the 15th of October 
of the same year, he formally opened the Sutlej bridge at the request of 
His death, 1876. Sir Henry Durand, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. He died in April 
1876, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, of diseases contracted through ° 
Mahardié Rejaudar excessive use of alcoholic liquors, and was succeeded by his son, Rajandar 
rns Singh, a child of four years of age. The affairs of State were again intrusted 
to a Council of Regency, nominated by the rajds of Jhind and Nabhd, 
in pursuance of the treaty with the Patidld State. The Mahardjdé has been 
recently invested with powers, and promises to be a most enlightened ruler. 


f 


THE JHIND FAMILY. 


The family of most importance among the Phulkias, next to the Patialé 

Tiloka becomes the House, is that of hind. The founder of the family was Tiloka, eldest 
w upat Sag tis 80 Of Choudhri Phul, the founder of the Phulkia dynasty. Gajpat Singh, 
grandson. the grandson of Tiloka, after the defeat and murder of Zen Khan, the 
Afghan Governor of Sirhind, in 1763, seized a large tract of country, in- 

cluding the districts of Jhind and Safidon, which extended to Panipat and 

‘Hie conquestsand Karnal. But he paid the revenue to the emperor of Delhi, and acknow- 
oa ledged himself as his vassal. Having once fallen into arrears, he was taken 
@ prisoner to Delhi by the minister, Najib Khan, and was kept in con- 

‘ finement for three years, at the end of which period he was set at liberty, 

on leaving his son, Mehar Singh, as a hostage. On reaching Jhind, he 

arranged to pay three-and-a-half lakhs of rupees to the Imperial treaeury, 

by which he not only affected the release of his son, but was created a raja 

by the Emperor, Shah Alam, by a jirman, or royal grant, dated 25th 

He assumes indepen. Shawal 1185 a.H. (1772 4.D.). He assumed independent power, and struck 
eee TU: coin in his capital. aad 7 

pid Sarup Singh. In the campaign of 1845-46, Raja sag eat , sixth in descent from Raja 

war of 161546," "'° Gajpat Singh, was called upon by the British authorities to supply 150 
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camels for the use of the Sirhind Division. This the r4j& neglected to 
do, in spite of repeated promises and assurances. As he had always re- 
ceived the most liberal treatment at the hands of the British Government, 
who recognised his claims, which could hardly be said to have any legal 
foundation, the Government was dissatisfied with his conduct, and Major 
Broadfoot inflicted upon him a fine of Rs. 10,000. To wipe out this 
disgrace, the réjdé acted with so much zeal and devotion, that he was soon 
again received into favour. He made himself very useful-in providing 
supplies and carriage, and furnished a contingent which served with the 
British troops. Another detachment accompanied the Patidldé contingent 
under Captain Hay, and did good service. The rdjé& also sent oa detach- 
ment of his troops to Kashmir, to assist the British officers in suppressing 
the rebellion of Shekh Imdm-ud-din against Mahardjéi Goldb Singh. 
These services were duly rewarded by the British Government, and not 
only was the fine of Rs. 10,000, imposed by Major Broadfoot, remitted, 
but lands of the value of Rs. 3,000 a year were granted to him, and the 
Government engaged never to demand from the raj& or his successors tri- 
bute or revenue, the raj& on his part undertaking to place all his troops at 
the disposal of Government in all cases of emergency, to keep military roads 
in thorough repair, and to suppress slavery, infanticide and satéi in his domi- 
ions. e further abolished transit duties in the Jhind territory, and, in 
consideration thereof, the British Government was pleased to confer upon 
him further lands worth Rs. 1,000 a year. 

The r4j4 rendered important service tothe British Government during 
the Mutiny of 1857, He was present at the siege of Delhi, and his troops, 
under Commandant Kédhan Singh, fought side by side with the English, 
swhen that town was assaulted and the city walls were scaled. The services 
of the rdéjé and his troops in connection with the fall of Delhi wore 
prominently noticed by General Wilson in his despatch of 22nd September, 
1857, when he said: “ Not only have they discharged harassing dutics in 
constant escort of convoys, but they aided the General on more than one 
occasion in the field, and finally participated in the capturo and assault of 
Delhi.” A contingent from Jhind,joined the British camp at Alipur, 
and behaved so well in the battle of Badli Scrac as to reccive (in the 
field) the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, who, moreover, showed his 
appreciation of the rdjd’s services by presenting him with a captured gun. 
The réjé sent his troops to Karndl and Pdénipat, where they aided materially 
in maintaining order and discipline. A detachment sent by the rdjd secured 
from destruction the bridge of boats at Baghpat, 20 miles north of Delhi, and 
thus enabled the British troops from Mirath to cross the Jamna and join Sir 
Barnard’s forces. Insurgents from the Hansi, Hissar and Rohtak districts 
had crept into some of the Jhind villages, and stirred up the people, but 
the rdj¢ was on the spot and the disturbance gas promptly quelled. 

The rdjé’s services to the British Government were splendidly rewarded. 
The Government of India, in a notification dated 5th November 1857, was 
pleased to declare that his steady support called for ihe special thanks 
of the Government. The territory of the nawdb of Dadri, comprising 
575 square miles, 20 miles south of Jhind, with an income of Rs. 1,03,000 
per annum, which had been confiscated in consequence of the nawdb’s re- 
bellion, was conferred upon the raéjé. The territory was capable of great 
improvement, and the revenue has now almost doubled. Thirteen more 
villages near Sangrar, worth Rs. 13,813 per annum, were ceded to him in per- 
petuity. The confiscated house of Mirza Abubakar, the rebellious prince 
of Delhi, was also granted to the réjdé, as a mark of favour, and the number 
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of his salutes and trays of presents increased. The honorary title, 
Farzand Dilband Rasik-ul-itikdd Rdjd Sarup Singh Bahddur Walt 
Jhind, was bestowed upon him, and many other concessions were granted 
him. The Bdédrukhdén chiefs, near Sangrir, were made his feudatories, and 
provision was made for the succession in the event of a minority, or death 
of a chief without having appointed a successor. He was nominated Knight 
Grand Commander of.the Star of India in September, 1863, but died of 
acute dysentery on the 26th of January, 1864, He was succeeded by his 
son Raghbhir Singh, a fine soldier and a man of great tact and judgment. 


THE NABHA FAMILY. 

The Nabhd family, with that of Jhind, has descended from the same 
ancestor, Tiloka, eldest son of Phul. Hamir Singh, grandson of Tiloka, 
a brave and euterprising chief, founded the town of Nabhé in 1755. He 
conquered many villages, ahd joined Ala Singh of Patidld in his expedition 
against Zen Khan, the Afghan governor of Sirhind, who was slain in action, 
the tract of country known as Amloh, having fallen to his share. In 1776 
he conquered Rori from Rahim Dad Khan, the Moghal Governor of Hansi, 
and coined money in his capital. 

Hamir Singh’s successes and popularity about this time were due greatly 
to the ability of his dewdén, popularly known as kubba, or the hunchbacked. 
But he did not live in perfect security, owing to the insatiable avarice of 
his predatory neighbour, Gajpat Singh, the Rdj& of Jhind. The latter, in 
1774, found some pretext for invading the Nabhé territory, took Hamir 
Singh prisoner, and wrested from him the important town of Sangrur, which 
was never afterwards restored. 

Hamir Singh died in 1783, leaving a son and heir, Jaswant Singh, eight 
‘haere old. During his minority the affairs of the State were conducted 

y his mother, Méi Desu, who died in 1790. She was a woman of great 

courage and resolution, and, during the imprisonment of her husband, re- 
covered most of his territory, which had been forcibly seized by the Jhind 
raja. Jaswant Singh entered into an alliance with the British Government, 
when Holkar, the Mahratta Prince, was advancing northward to Lahore, 
and refused to aid the latter in any way. Perceiving also that friendship 
with Ranjit Singh, the grasping Mahardjd& of the Panjdb, was dangerous, 
he put himself under British protection, along with the other chiefs of 
Malwa and Sirhind, 1809. A sanad, signed by the Governor-General, was 
granted to him, exempting him from payment of all tribute, and confirming 
him in the enjoyment of all ancient privileges. All the other chiefs of 
the Cis-Sutlej} States had the same privileges conferred on them by the 
proclamation dated 3rd May, 1809. 

In September 1810, Mahomed Akber Shah, emperor of Delhi, conferred 
on the raja the title of Bdégdr Bdns Sdrmour Malvindra Bghddur. 
The rdéjé was a faithful ally of the British Government. When Holkar, 
the Mahratta, halted at Nabhd, in 1804, and demanded the raja’s aid against 
the .British Government, he had the firmness to refuse all assistance to 
him, pleading frankly his engagements with the latter Government. He 
assisted the British in the Gorkha campaign, and in the expedition to 
Bikaner, and, during the march of the British troops to K4ébul, advanced 
the Government a loan of six lakhs of rupees. The réjé died on the 
22nd of May 1840, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and was succeeded by 
his son, Devindar Singh. 

Devindar Singh did not promise to be a successful ruler. From boyhood 
he was surrounded by flatterers and parasites, who impressed upon his. 
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weak mind false notions of his importance and dignity—he introduced 
the most absurd forms of etiquette * into his court ;—while the Brahmins, 
who recited sloks before him every evening, extolling his virtues and 
exalting his dignity far above all others, intoxicated him with the belief 
that the power of the English was on the wane, and that the day 
oe approaching when Nabh& would alone reign supreme in the 
anjab. 
hen the war between the British and the Lihore Government broke 
out in 1845, the réj& not only showed his sympathy with the La&hore iris conduct in no 
darbar by overt acts, but intentionally failed to provide supplies on the compusn of ins. 
road from Ka&lk& to Rahana, or to comply with other requisitions of the 
British Agents for supply. As a punishment for this wilful negligence, His punisnment. 
the estates of Dehraru and Amloh, belonging to the Nabhé territory, were 
confiscated, and, at the close of the war, the raj& was not permitted to 
attend the Viceregal Darbar at Ludhiana, where all the other protected 
chiefs paid their respects to His Excellency the Governor-General. <A for- 
mal inquiry was subsequently instituted into his conduct, and Raja 
Devindar Singh was ordered to be deposed, and his eldest son, then a boy 
of seven, installed on the gadi, under the guardianship of Rani Chand 
Kour, his step-grandmother, assisted by three other officers of State. The 
ex-raj4 was deported to Mathra, but, being troublesome there, was removed 
to Lahore in December 1855, and kept under surveillance in Mahardja pain “mevel te 
Kharak Singh’s house, where he died in November, the following year. And dies there, 1866. 
R4jé Bharpur Singh, who succeeded his father, while yet a child, attain- Ras tharpur Bingh 
ed age of discretion a few months only after the Mutiny broke out in 
1857. The youthful raja, on this occasion, acted with a sincerity and de- 
votion worthy the name of the great Phulhian family. He was desirous yyy services during 
“of operating against the mutincers in person, and of proceeding to Delhi, the Mutuy. 
where the rebels were assembled in great force, and was prevented from 
carrying out his wish by the British Government only, in consequence of his 
youth and the onerous nature of the duty. But a small detachment of 
300 troops was accepted from him for service in Delhi, and this rendered 
efficient help during the siege. The rajd’s troops also did good service in 
Ludhiana, in maintaining order, ae | a detachment of them was of great 
use in Jalandar, in destroying a bridge and opposing the passage of the 
mutineers, when a great number of the mutineers were killed, and several of 
the raja’s men shared the same fate. Another detachment, supplied by 
the rajdé, formed an escort to the siege trains which ‘accompanied the 
Commander-in-Chief from Phillour to Delhi. He advanced the Government 
a loan of two lakhs and a half of rupecs at a time when money was very 
scarce, and was of infinite use in furnishing supplics, carriage and camels. 
He also performed every other duty which was required from him with 
the greatest promptitude and willingness. , 
For these services, he was most liberally rewarded by the British is rewards. 
Government. The Commissioner had recommended for him the grant 
of & territory in the Ludhidnd, or Ferozepur District, valued at Rs. 30,000 
per annum, and certain other privileges, such as un increase in the 
number of pieces in a khilat, his treatment on terms of equality with 
the Réja of Jhind, his being received under salutes at military stations, 





* He required his courtiers to prostrate themselves when they paid their compliments, 
or spoke to him, and he Pai them to show the movt slavish humility in speech and manner. 
He denied the Rija of Jhind any title of honour, on the plea of his being only collaterally 
related to the late rajés, and he would style the ayy of Patiélé only as réjé. He re- 
fused to see the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal beyond his own territories, and desired to 
omit all titles due to officers of the British Government. 
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or at the Governor-General’s darbaér, and the return of his visits to the 
Governor-General by the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
The Government was also pleased to confer upon him substantial gifts 
of far greater value. A portion of the confiscated Jhajjar territory, with 
an income of Ra. 1,06,000 a year, was granted to the rdj& in perpetuity, 
with independent powers and privileges, as in his ancestral estates, on the 
condition of good behaviour and service, military and political, in all 
cases of emergency. His khilat was more than doubled, and his salute 
was increased. The right of adoption was conferred upon him by a sanad, 
grantéd in May, 1860; his honorary titles* were increased; his visits to 
the Governor-General were ordered to be returned by the Foreign Secretary, 
and he was invested with powers of life and death. The gifts were truly 
royal and well deserved. 

In the darbar held at Ambdla, on 18th January 1860, Lord Canning, 
Viceroy and Governor-General, addressed the Nabhé chief as follows, in 
the presence of all the Cis-Sutlej chiefs :— : 

“ You have been equally forward and equally earnest, with other chiefs 
of your ancient race, in your support of the authority of the British Govern- 
ment. 

“The assistance which you gave to the Queen’s army in the transport 
of its heavy artillery from the Sutlej to Delhi was a signal and valuable 
service. 

“ Your loyalty and zeal have, as in the case of your fellow-chiefs, been 
marked by rewards and honours, which will assure you of the high esteem 
in which your conduct is held by the Government. 

“ Additions have been made to your possessions, and the grant will be 
formally confirmed to yourself and your descendants. If these shonld 
fail you, your adoption of an heir from amongst the members of the 
Phulkian House will be legally recognized. 

“It is the desire of the Queen’s Government that the power and dignity 
of your loyal family should endure and flourish.” 

Lord Elgin, Viceroy and Governor-General, gave Raji Bharpur Singh 
a seat in the Legislative Council in September 1863; but the raja died 
on the 9th of November of the same year, of a severe fever contracted from 
over-exertion. He left no son, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Bhagwan Singh, the fixed nazrdnd in accordance with the terms of the 


. sanads of 1860 and 1862, equal to one-third of the gross annual revenue of 


the State, being paid to the Government on the occasion. 


12.~THE SUKERCHAKIA MISL. 
THE ANCESTORS OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 


The last, but by far the most important, of the Sikh confederacies, 
whose members were destined to rule over the fortunes of the whole of 
the Panjdb, was the Sukerchakia misl. Ranjit Singh, afterwards known as 
the Mahardjd, belonged to this misl. An account of the descent and 
family of this extraordinary man will, it is hoped, be of particular interest 
to the reader. The following is the genealogy :—- 


* His honorary title was Farzand Arjumand Hkidat Pywand Doulat-i-Englishia B 
Bans Sarmour Rdjd Bharpir Singh Mohandar Bahddur of Nabhd. 0 s-Englwhia Barar 
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Kali, a Hindu Jut of the Baraech Got, lived an obscure life with his 
family, in Mouza Pindi Bhattian, 40 or 50 miles south-west of Lahore, about 
the year A.D. 1470. The family had lived there for three generations. Hav- 
ing quartelled, early in life, with the men of his family in Pindi Bhattian, 
Kalu left the place, with his wife. with whom he travelled through the low 
countries. He finally settled down in a village called Sdnsri, near Rajd 
Sausi, the present patrimonial jagir of the Sindhianwaélé family, 4 or 5 kos 
west of Amritsar. This was the resort of the wandering tribe kuown as 
Saiusig, who lived in tents or huts made of reeds, and, forming themselves 
into bands of robbers, plundered the country in all directions. The couple 
took shelter in a Sansi hut, and shortly afterwards Kélu’s wife gave birth 
to a son, who was named Jaddoman, styled the Sunsi, consequent, it 1s said 
on his being treated by the Sensis as their adopted ‘son. Another story, 
is that he was the real son of a Saunsi, and that Kala was his reputed 
father. Kalu subsequently removed, with his wife and only child, to Sand, 
about a kos and a half from Dhrounkal, and four kos from Wazirabad, and 
died there about 1488. 

In consequence of Jaddoman being brought up in the Sansis camp, he 
exhibited a strong inclination to follow the profession of those with whom 
he had associated in early life. He accompanied the Sanszs in all their 
plundering expeditions, and was eventually killed upon one of these occasions. 
This was about 1515. 

Ilis sou, Galeb, possessed all the thieving proclivitics of his freebooting 
ancestors, and his associates nicknamed him “ Mannu,” from his ingenious 
method of driving large herds of cattle from the banks of the Chindb and 
Jhelum across the Ravi, and there disposing of them. He successfully 
headed ganus of Saunsi plunderers, aud carried his depredations into the 
Manjha country. He died at Sand, about 1549, from the effects of a 
wound received in one of his marauding excursions. 

Kiddoh, the only son left by Galeb, removed from Sand, first to Kiali 
and then, about 1555, to Sukerchak, then a small village, a hos and a half 
south of Gujranwdlé. He brought with him a large number of cattle, 
which he inherited from his father, and, ‘unlike him, led a peaceful and quiet 
lite. The Swrsig and others of his country, denominated him “ Ramthal,” 
or the man devoted to God, oa account of his peaceful and quiet nature. By 
his industry and persevcrance he became the owner of several small plots of 
land in Sukerchak, which he cultivated, and by which he supported himself 
and his family. He diced about the year 1578, leaving two sons, Réjddab 
aud Prema. 

Rajddab followed the quiet and steady habits of his father, and, in 
addition to his agricultural pursuits, opencd a small grocer’s shop in 
Sukerchak, He made himself familiar with the Landd, or Gurmukhi, 
characters, and was able to read and write them. He died about 1620, 
leaving three sous Telu. Takht Mal and Nilu. 

Tela and Nild died young. Takht Mal extended his sinall business 
by inonev-lending and shopkeeping. He also took on lease several small 
plots of land in Mouza Sukerchak aud Nidiu, aud was regarded as one of 
the leading men of the village. He died about 1653, leaving two sons, 
Lalu and Bard, kuown also as Bu Bard or Bhai Bara. 

Balu became a brigaud, and was killed at the age of eighteen, in one of his 
nocturnal marauding attacks on a village. Bérd, in consequence of his 
religiuus temperament, and of his becoming the disciple of a pions devotee 
in Gujranwaélé, obtained the sobriquet of Bhai, or the “ peaceful brother.” 
He learnt to read the Granth, or the holy scriptures of the Sikhs, and at 
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the age of 25 set out for Amritsar to receive the Pdéhal or Sikh baptism, 
bub met with an accident which prevented him from effecting his object. 
He, however, assumed the character of a religious fanatic, and is knowt to 
have kept his head unshaven, and to have preached the religion of Ndénak 
in the villages adjoining Kidli and Sukerchak. While promulgating the 
precepts of the Guru, and assuming the character of a saint, he was too 
shrewd to neglect his own interests, for he soon became possessed of half 
the lands in Sukerchak. He did not keep ashop, like his father, but reading 
the holy Granth and telling his beads were his chief occupations. Al- 
though accident had prevented him from formally embracing the religion of 
Nanak himself, he enjoined on his son, Buddha, the necessity of being 
initiated into the Pdhal, and of visiting Amritsar for that purpose. His 
dying injunction to his son was that he should read the holy Granth and 
become a Sikh, and, with this his last advice to him, he died in 1679. 

Buddha was only nine years of age when his father died. Ho remembered 
his father’s dying advice, and, on attaining the age of discretion, which was 
about the year 1692, he set out for Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, 
with several of his new friends, and was there, with his companions, initiated 
into the Pdhal of the Guru. Buddha was, therefore, the first man of the 
family who adopted the Sikh religion. He was, however, not a man of 
peaceful disposition, as his father and grandfather had been, but was 
courageous, enterprising and sagacious, He associated himself with tho 
plundering gangs of Sikhs and Sansis, and accompanied them in their 
predatory excursions, which, however, were confined to carrying away herds 
of cattle from distant districts of the south. Tho daring adventures 
performed by Buddha Singh, and the success which attended his exploits, 
goon won for him the reputation of being the boldest and the most resolute 
of the Sikh freebootcrs in the country. He built a largo house for himself 
at Sukerchak, which he made his head-quarters, and where he was res- 
pected by the people, who gave him the title of Choudhri, or headman of 
their village. The cattle which he carried away, he either appropriated to 
himself, or sold near Amritsar and Lahore. He thus became possessed of 
wealth, and was looked upon as a man of some importance. 

The mare on which Buddha Singh used to rife was o piebald, and was as 
famous in the country as its rider. People called this mare Desi; hence the 
nickname Desi given to Buddh& Singh. It is said he swam across the 
Jhelum, the Ravi and Chinab fifty times on this mare. He was a brave and 
courageous man, and is said to have received, during his lifetime, twenty 
sword cuts and nine matchlock wounds, without his physical strength failing 
him. He was good humoured, ready witted, and merciful to the oppressed, 
An anecdote is related of his returning a poor widow all her cattle, which 
he had seized in ignorance of her helpless condition, without even letting 
the woman know his name. He died of apoplexy in 1716. His wife, over- 
whelmed with grief at his death, ran a sword through her heart. The 
bodies of the husband and wife were burnt together. They left two sons, 
Nodh Singh, and Chanda Singh, from the latter of whom the Sindhian- 
w4lé branch of the family, related to the Maharajd cn the mother’s side, 
sprang. 

r Aeoming to the ideas prevailing at the time when Nodh Singh lived, 
cattle-lifting was considered mean and less profitable, while the business 
of a Dhaérwt, or highway robber, was looked upon as an honourable and 
lucrative profession. Having abandoned the former occupation, Nodh 
Singh adopted the latter, and was soon enabled to amass a large fortune by 
his marauding expeditions. He became a notorious highway robber, and 
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was much dreaded by the péople from the borders of Réwalpindi to the banks 
of the Sutlej. His influence and standing among the Sikhs, Jdts and 
Sardars increased simultaneously with his wealth, and in 1780, Gol&b Singh, 
son of Besu, a Sansi Jd of Majithia, married his daughter to him. Golab 
Singh, and his brother, Amar Singh, also became Dharwais, and, by the 
wealth they amassed, became important men and were looked upon as the 
chiefs of Majithia, where they lived. Nodh Singh joined the Fyzulpuria 
musl of Nawdb Kapur Singh, about the time of the first invasion of the 
Abdali King, Ahmad Shah, and, by plundering the baggage and the 
stragglers of the invading army, enriched himself and his associates. He . 
was now looked upon as the chicf of Sukerchak, where the spoils gained 
were carefully amassed. In 1747, Nodh Singh had an affray with some 
Afghans, and received a gun-shot wound in the head. It did not prove 
fatal, but the accident incapacitated him from leading an active life. He 
lingered for five years without interfering in the affairs of the country, 
and died in 1752, leaving four sons, Charat Singh, Dal Singh, Chet Singh, 
and Mangi Singh. 

The youngest son, Mangi Singh, assuming the character of a religious 
fanatic, began to preach the Granth, and was called a Bhdi. He died 
without issue. Charat Singh, born in 1721, kept aloof from the Fyzulpuria 
misl, and soon after persuaded his two younger brothers to do the same. 
He had his own views of self-aggrandizement, and he truly laid the foundation 
of the greatness of the misl. On account of family dissensions, he removed 
his head-quarters to Raj& Sansi, near Amritsar; but in 1752, or the year 
following, he collected around him a number of Mazbis, Sansis, and other 
wandering robbers, and, having organised them into a separate body, led them 
into the adjoining tracts of country on plundering excursions. The success 
which attended the exploits of the little band, soon made it the terror of 
the people. The neighbouring chiefs were inspired with confidence in the 

rowess of the Sikhs, and the impression became so firmly rooted, that 
Mahomed Yar, the headman of Kidali, entrusted Charat Singh with the 
management of his Statcs in Kiali, and himself joined the band, with fifteen 
horsemen. Milka Singh, of village Marliawélé, near Gujranwala, also joined 
Charat Singh, about the sarfe time, with twenty mounted followers. Thus, 
the band, originally small, increased to 150 armed horsemen, and with their 
help Charat Singh, becoming irresistible, togk forcible possession of all the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Gujranwald, including Katchi Serae, 
where he established his head-quarters. 

The sardar most intimate with Charat Singh, about this time, was 
Amir Singh of Gujranwdla, the grandson of Sin Nath, a Sansi, whose 
conviction of the truth of the Sikh religion had induced him to receive his 
Péhal at the advanced age of one hundred years. Like Charat Singh, 
this Amir Singh belonged to the Fyzulpuria misl, but, having dissolved his 
connection with it, he began to plunder on his own account, and became 
a notorious robber. His depredations extended from the banks of the 
Jhelum to the walls of Delhi; and, having acquired large territorial pos- 
sessions in Gujranwala, he was looked upon as the chief man of the district. 
He had three sons and two daughters, the eldest of whom was married to 
Charat Singh about the year1756. This marriage tie united the wealth and 
strength of the two sardars, and led to the formation of a separate misl, which, 
after the place where they resided, was named the Sukerchakia misi. The 
allied chiefs, under one banner, headed the confederacy, though Amir Singh, 
on account of his age, was never able to take a prominent part in its affairs. 


They fell on Emnabad, plundered the city, killed the Moghal faujdar,and 
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carried away much booty and munitions of war from the arsenals there. 
In 1777, the sardars, considering the Katchi Serae ill-adapted to meet their 
wants, began to build a mud fort, better suited for the purpose; but their 
attention was diverted by an attack on their possessions by the Mahomedan 
chiefs of Lahore, who, jealous of the rising power of the Sikhs, had moved 
with a strong force to destroy their strongholds and disperse their bands. 
The Sikhs united together and defended their property against the Maho- 
medans, an account of which has been given in the beginning of tho preced- 
ing chapter. Suffice it to say, the invading army was completely routed, and And ropel nn inva. 
its chiefs narrowly escaped with their lives, leaving their military store’ and tenor by the Muho- 
ammunition in the hands of the enemy. From this time the audacity of the Tyyhn evermore 
Sikhs increased, and they began to organise themselves into a still more 
compact and formidable body under Charat Singh, who, as his fame in-  (arat singh be 
creased, established his power as the head of the Sukerchakia misl. come | heat oti 
On the appearance of Ahmad Shah, the Abdali, with his Afghan troops, - 
in 1762, Charat Singh, conscious of his own inability to oppose the disci- 
plined army of the Shah in the open ficld, and afraid of a direct conflict — Me harnases Ahmad 
with the main body of the invaders, sent his fauinily to Jammu, where he {hy Haag 
concealed all his property, but he was never quict himsclf. At the head Psa 
of a baud of chosen men, he harassed the march of the Afghans, cut off 
the stragglers of their army, and plundered their baggage The Afghans, 
on their side, levelled to the ground the mud fort which the Sikhs were 
building at Gujranwala. 
On the departure of Ahmad Shah, Abdéli, from the Panjab, Charat 
Singh, being joined by Bakhshish Singh, his brother-in-law, sacked Wazira- — sncks Waztrébad. 
bad, and, driving out the Moghal ofticials, took possession of the city, 
which he gave to Bakhshish Singh. He then conquered Ahmaddbad, , (apturos Anmada- 
which he gave to Dal Singh. At Ahmadabad news reached hiin that the ~~ 
Hindu subjects of Rohtas were much oppressed by Nur-ud-din Khan Bami- 
zie, the general of Ahmad Shah, who was stationed there with some troops, 
and who had permitted cows to be slaughtered. He repaired to Rohtas at _ Mitconquests west 
the head of his misl, and engaged and defeated Nur-ud-din. Charat Singh * °°""™ 
plundered Rohtas, and then proceeded to Dhanni, which he conquered. 
Chakwal and Jalalpur next fell, and eScaped thea rapacity of the invader 
only on payment of a nazrdnd or present. He then subdued Pind Ddédan 
Khan, whose governor, Sahib Khan, had his life spared on condition of his 
paying a heavy fine. He left Budh Singh and Gor Siugh, two of his sar- 
dars, in charge, and ordered them to build a fort in the place. Proceeding 
onwards, he conquered Kot Sahib Khan and Rajdé-kdé-kot, two large towns, 
and then returned to Gujarwdl. The successive victories won by Charat 
Singh, and the power and resources at his conmmand, made him an object of 
jealousy to the rival misidars, who all lookcd upon him with great suspi- itis position ts on- 
cion, and thought (not without ground) that their own positions were not Yel py the rival 
safe before his vast schemes of conquest and aggrandizemcnt. None, how- 
ever, became more apprehensive than the sardars of the Bhangi mzsl, who 
had gom the first entertained hostile feelings towards the rising Suker- 
chakias. Buta cause for open conflict was no longer wenting, for circums- 
tances arose in a border hill State, involving a general rupture between the 
various mala. 
It was during his retreat to the Jammu hills that Charat Singh formed 
his first acquaintance with the rdjds of that State. Ranjit Deo, the raja, 
had some misunderstanding with his eldest son, Brij Réj Deo, whom he ,Myacnmaie 
desired to deprive of the right of succession, in favour of the youngest son, 
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securing his hereditary right, and agreed to pay the Sukerchakia a large 
annual tribute if he succeeded in deposing his father. Charat Singh, who 
entertdined an old grudge against Ranjit Deo, acceded to the wishes of the 
heir apparent of the Jammu Rdj, and, having been joined by Hakikat Singh 
and Jai Singh, of the Kanhia misl, marched towards Jammu, in 1774, at 
the head of a considerable force. Ranjit Deo was helped by auxiliaries 
from Chambd, Kangrd, Nurpur and Basehar, and also by a contingent from 
the Bhangi misl, under Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, sons of Hari 
Singh. Ju the winter of the same year the two armies met on the banks 
of the Basanti river. Several engagements took place with no decisive 
results, till at length, in one of these, Charat Singh wus accidentally killed 
by the bursting of a matchlock in the hands of one of his own followers. 

Charat Singh was a man of high aims, and far more advanced ideas than 
his contemporaries of the mis/. He it was who laid the foundation of the 
greatness of the family. By his industry, economy and perseverance, he 
extended his estates, and throve upon the disorder which followed on the 
overthrow of the Lahore governor, Khwajé Obed. He appeared early in 
the field as an enterprising leader, and soon rose froma common Dhdrwi, 
or highway robber, to the sardari of a confederacy, and contributed materi- 
ally to the strength of the Sikhs as a nation. The territory left by him on 
his death is computed to have yielded about three lakhs of rupees annually, 
and was inherited by his eldest son, Mahé Singh, then ten years old, 
Charat Singh left another son, Sahaj Singh, and a daughter R&j Kour, 
who was married to Sahib Singh, son of the famous Gujar Singh, Bhangi. 
Maha Singh being too young to take upon himself the responsibility of 
governiug the misl, his mother, Desdn, assumed immediate charge of the 
atfairs of State, assisted by Jay Singh, Kanhia. She rebuilt the fort at 
Gujrénwald, which had been destroyed by Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

An attempt was made by several subordinate sardars of the misl to 
shake off their dependence on Maha Singh, the chiefs either mistrusting 
his youth, or being dissatisfied with the regent widow, who had fallen in 
love with one Jay Ré&m Missar, a family priest. Prominent among these 
was Dharm Singh, who openly rebelled. The discontented sardars were, 
however, greatly disappointed when, contrary to their expectations, no 
succour came from the Bhangi’s quarters; and they were all effectually 
punished. The opportunity was now taken of celebrating the nuptials of 
Mahé Singh with the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jhind, to whom the 
sardar had been previously betrothed. The ceremony took place with 
the pomp and grandeur worthy of the name of the mist to which the sardar 
iapord ie The bride was ever after called Mdéi Malwain; or the Médlwaé 
mother. : 

Shortly after this, Mahd Singh engaged in an undertaking which 
gained for him great celebrity as a warrior and conqueror. Kassulnagar, 
now called Ramnagar by the Sikhs, situate on the east bank of the 
Chin&b, was held by a powerful tribe of Mahomedans called Chatias, also 
known as Manchurids, the head of the tribe at that time being a Mussal- 
man Jdét, named Pir Mahomed. Mahd Singh, assisted by Jay Singh, 
Kanhia, made an attack on this town at the head of 6,000 troops, the 
pretext being the famous zamzama gun of Ahmad Shah, which Jhandé 
Singh, Bhangi, after his conquest of the Chatias, had left with Pir Mahomed 
in deposit, from its being too heavy to be taken across the Chindb. Mahd 
Singh now claimed it as the property of the Khdlsd, or the general 
assembly of the Sikhs. The town of Ressuinagar was besieged, and the 
blockade continued for four months. The whole of the surrounding country 
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belonging te the Chattas was depopulated, and, to use the expression of a 
contemporary historian, not a grain of wheat was left in the house of a 
gemindar. The Chattas in vain sought the aid of the Bhangi chiefs, as they 
were at this time employed in plundering and conquering Multdn and 
Béhéwalpur. The besieged had now no alternative but to sue for peace, 
and Mahé Singh put his seal on the Granth, binding himself not to molest 
Pir Mahomed if he surrendered his person. The Mahomedan chief, on 
receiving this assurance, came out unguarded, but was treacherously put 
under arrest by Mahé Singh. His sons were tied to the mouths of guns 
and blown to pieces by the orders of the victor, and the town of Rassul- 
nagar was given up to plunder. Maha Singh’s fame spread throughout, the 
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length and breadth of the country, owing to his having captured Rassul- sik! 


nagar, and the reputation for valour obtained by him was so great, that 
many sardars who had hitherto been dependent on the Bhangi mial, 
now acknowledged the Sukerchakia sardar as their chief, and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to him, and deemed it an honour to fight under his 
banner, The name of Rassulnagar was changed into Ramnagar, and that 
of Alipur into Akdlgarh. The governorship of the newly acquired territory 
was given to Dal Singh, a lieutenant of Mahé Singh. The relics of the 
prophet Mahomed, which fell into the hands of the victors in their sack of 
Rassulnagar, were removed by Maha Singh to Gujrdnwald, and deposited 
there in proper custody. 

Two years after the fall of Rassulnagar, on the 2nd November 1780, his 
wife, Mai Malwain, presented him with a son to whom he gave the name 
Ranjit Singh. The occasion was marked by great rejoicings and festivities 
to which all the Sikh sardars were invited. ‘Thousands of rupees were 
given away to the poor as alms. The child, at a very early age, was 
afflicted with small-pox of a very virulent type, by which his life was 
greatly endangered. The father distributed alms to the poor and necdy 
most lavishly, fed multitudes of Brahmins to secure their prayers for the 
recovery of the boy, and sent rich presents to the sacred temples of Kangra 
and Jawalé Mukhi. The child recovered, though with the loss of one of 
his eyes, while his face was so much disfigured from the marks of the 
disease, that it rendered him, for evereafter, a very repulsive looking person. 
That this ugly-looking, one-eyed, or kdnd, boy, as he was called, was destined 
to rule over the country of the five rivers, no one, of course, knew at the 
time. 

Mahd Singh now beggn to think of the advisability of extending and 
enlarging his dominions, The power of the Bhangi misl was effectually 
broken by the invasion of Tymdr Shah, son of Ahmad Shah. The 
Sikhs, under the Bhangis, were expelled both from Multén and Bdhéwal- 
pur. Mahé Singh made the downfall of the other misls the foundation 
of his own power. Taking advantage of their weakness, he marched to Pindi 
Bhattian, pillaged that country, attacked Sabiwal, seized Is& Khel and Musdé 
Khel, and finally sacked Jhang. All these places belonged to the Bhangi 
sardars, and Desé Singh, the misldar, being a drunkard and a debauchee, 
was unable to retain them. He was then joined by his brother-in-law, 
Sahib Singh, Bhangi, son of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, one of the three rulers of 
Lahore. In the meantime, this Sahab Singh quarrelled with his elder 
brother, Sukha Singh, and, with the assistance of Mahd Singh, attacked 
his brother, who was killed in the action. Gujar Singh was much afflicted 
at hearing of his son’s death, and, being very indignant at Sahib’s act, 
determined to wrest his possessions from him. He accordingly marched 
from Léhore at the head of a large army, and, having crossed the Ravi and 
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the Chin&b, Jaid siege to Gujrdt. After a brief and feeble resistance on 
the part of Sahib Singh, Gujar Singh took possession of the town. Sahib 
Singh, now in open revolt, shut himself up in Islamgarh, but at length 
sought his father’s forgiveness and was pardoned. 

Mahd Singh next invaded Kotli, in the neighbourhood of Sidlkot, well 
known for the manufacture of matchlocks, and compelled the inhabitants 
to pay a heavy indemnity. During his stay here, he performed one of those 
acts of barbarous treachery which ever after made his name a terror to all 
the chiefs and sardars of the province. Under pretence of holding an 
important consultation, he invited a very large number of sardars; and 
upon their complying with his invitation, he seized and imprisoned twenty- 
two of the principal chiefs among them. Charat Singh, Kalalwdld, Dia 
Singh, nephew of Sahib Singh, Dhannd Singh and Mihén Singh, Wadalia 
were of the number thus apprehended. These sardars obtained their 
release only on payment of heavy nazrdnds according to their rank and 
wealth. He preyed remorselessly upon the country in which he lived, hum- 
bled many powerful sardars and reduced to subjection many towns and 
citics. Fis power was so much dreaded that none dared oppose him. He 
now discovered, in another quarter, a very tempting and savoury banquet 
upon which to gorge his insatiable avarice. 

Ranjit Deo, the rdjé of Jammu, was dead, and his son Brij Raj Deo, who 
succceded him, was unable to hold the reins of government, being more fond 
of debauchery than of attending to affairs of State. Upon ascending the 
gadi, he clésely imprisoned his younger brother Mian Dalel Singh. His 
courtiers and his subjects in general were very discontented, and this 
encouraged the aspiring Sukerchakia chief to pick a quarrel with him. 

Another cause for interfering with Jammu affairs was the following: 
the Bhangis had taken possession of some of the territory belonging 
to the Jammu raja. Brij R&j Deo, on ascending the gadi, wished to 
win back this last territory, and applied to Jay Singh and Hakikat 
Singh, Kanhias, for aid. Karianwala was recovered for the Jammu raja, 
after a pitched battle, and the Kanhias deserted their ally, and went 
over to the Bhangis. The Sikhs not only succeeded in recovering Karian- 
walé, but invaded Jammu under Hekikat Singh, Gujar Singh and Bhag 
Singh, Ahluwalia. The Jammu raja called to his assistance Mahé Singh, 
Sukerchakia, but was signally defeated, and agreed to pay a tribute of 
30,000 rupees to Hakikat Singh. Six months after the above agreement 
had been entered into, Hakikat Singh (in congequence of the money not 
having yet been paid) concluded that Brij Raj Deo intended to evade the 
payment thereof; he therefore proposed to Mahé Singh to join him in an 
attack upon Jammu. The Sukerchakia chief, forgetting his promise of per- 
petual friendship with the Jammu rdja, readily agreed to the proposal of 
Hakikat Singh. He marched to Chapral, while Hakikat Singh took the 
Zafiarwél road. No declaration of hostilities was made against the rdja of 
Jammu by the turban brother. 

Jammu was at this time noted for its prosperity and wealth. The state 
of anarchy which prevailed in the Panj&b rendered it very unsafe for 
merchants and traders to carry on their business there; they, therefore, 
moved to the Jammu hills, where they were able to carry on their business 
in peace and safety. Consequently, Jammu had become the most flourish- 
ing State north of the Panjab. Mahé Singh, having organized his troops, 
marched to Jammu, and Brij Raj Deo, the effeminate raja, having heard of 
his movement, fled to the Trikoté Devi mountains, leaving his country at 
the mercy of the invader. The principal residents of Jammu came out to 
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meet the Sukerchakia leader with large presents, but this did not satisfy the 
avaricious chief. He ordered his troops to plunder the place, an order 
which they carried out with the greatest alacrity. The city and palace of 
Janimu were then burnt. They laid waste the whole country, so that, in a 
short time, &@ most grievous famine broke out, which extended throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Nor did the young Sukerchakia 
sardar keep faith with his new ally, Hakikat Singh. Now that the rajé 
was out of the way, he perceived that it would be an casy matter for him to 
undertake the sole management of the operations. This idea was no svoner 
conceived than it was carried into effect, to the surprise and disgust of 
Hakikat and his party. Hakikat Singh died shortly after this affair, and 
the thirst for revenge died with him. 

The Dewali festival then coming on (1784), Maha Singh visited Amrit- 
sar, to perform his ablations in the holy tank of Darbdér Sahib, which had 
been restored by the Ramgarhias. The wealth accumulated by Mahé 
Singh at Jammu greatly irritated the Bhangi sardars, who longed for an 
opportunity to take advantage of the weakness of the Jammu family, arid 
excited a strong jealousy in the mind of Jay Singh, Kanhia, once the 
guardian and ally of Maha Singh. The youthful chief had every apparent, 
regard for his old mentor, but the hoary-headed sardar, like a vulture, had 
scented a carcass, and nothing short of dining on it would satisfy him. Mahé 
Singh, to pacify the old man, even assumed the demeanour of an inferior, 
and approached him witha tray of sweetmeats in his hands, but the Kanhia 
sardar would not receive him. He instantly stretched himself out on his 
couch, and drawing a sheet over him, shouted: “ Go away, you Bhagtia 
(dancing boy); I don’t want to hear your sentimental talk.” This was too 
auch to be borne in silence by so haughty and impervious a young chief 
as Mahé Singh was. He withdrew in preat indignation at the rude 
treatment shown him by the Kanhia chief, aud resolved upon revenge, but he 
knew that Amritsar, where the Kanhia’s power reigned supreme, would be 
no appropriate place for the accomplishment of his object. He accordingly 
managed to effect his escape from the sacred city, attended by a few BAIUND 8, 
and, having returned home in safety, Sent his agents to Jassa Singh, Ramn- 
garhia, who had fled across the Sutlej after his defeat by the allied forces of 
the Kanhia and Ahluwalia misls. The sardar was invited to co-operate 
with him, in his action against the Kauhias; and hopes were held out to 
him, of his recovering his lost possessions on this side of the Sutlej in case 
of success in the venture. Jassa Singh was at that time living in the 
wastes of Haénsi and Hissar, as a very successful freebooter, and, being con- 
vinced of the sincerity of Maha Singh’s offer, he lost no time in returning to 
the Panjéb with as large a force as he could collect. _ 

What the old Kanhia chief was doing in the interim, deserves a passing 
notice. As soon as he had heard of the fall of Jammu, and the death of 
Hakikat Singh, he prevented Jeymal Singh, son of Hakikat Singh, from 
proteeding to Gujranwala, whither he had been summoned by Maha Singh. 
The Sukerchakia chief was threatencd with vengeance. In 1783 Jandiald 
was attacked, and this was followed by the sack of Rassulpur and Mandiald. 
The possessions of Wazir Singh and Bhagwan Singh, the Nékai chiefs, the 
connections of Mah& Singh, were then attacked, and the sardars were 
compelled to submit. But, in a struggle which took place about the same 
time, near Majithia, between the Sukerchakias and the Kanhias, Jay Singh 
was less fortunate. Not only were his troops routed, but he was compelled 
to fly from Majithia and take refuge across the Bids. He was making 
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with the Sukerchakias, when Mahé Singh invited to his help Jassa Singh, 
Ramgarhia and Sansar Chand, réjé of Katoch. 

The particulars of the battle which took place, within a few miles of 
Batdla, between the allied forces of Maha Singh and Jassa Singh on the one 
side, and of Jey Singh on the other, need not be repeated here, as they have 
been already noticed in the account of the Kanhia misl. Suffice it to say, 
Mahé Singh was joined on that occasion by a number of disaffected tribu- 
taries of the Kanhia sardar, who had been stirred up by his allies. The 
heroio Gurbaksh Singh, at the head of 8,000 horse, very imprudently exposed 
himself to the enemy’s fire. The fighting was continued for six hours, till an 
arrow, shot by one of Guru Sundar Das’s men, struck him in the breast and 
killed him. The Kanhias, seeing their leader dead, fled, leaving their adver- 
saries masters of DBatdla. 

Jay Sing, though humbled, never lost his spirit, and the determination to 
take vengeance on Mahd Singh still burned in his breast. He collected, the 
remnants of his troops and again attacked Maha Singh at Naushera, but 
was repulsed with great loss, and fled precipitately to Nurpur, where he shut 
himself up on the approach of the enemy. 

Sadé& Kour, the widow of Gurbaksh Singh, now exercised the greatest 
influence over her old father-in-law, whose whole affections were centred 
in the family of his deceased son. This heroine regulated the affairs of 
Batéla in the interest of herself and her only daughter, Mahtdéb Kour. 
She now proposed the betrothal of the girl to the young son of Maha Singh, 
hoping thereby to unite the Sukerchakia and Kanhia families in a permanent 
bond of friendship, and thus to secure for herself the sardari of the Kanhia 
misl upon the demise of her father-in-law. ‘lhe proposal was readily agreed 
to by Mahé Singh ; the contract: was signed in 1785, and, at the close of the 
following year, the marriage was performed with great pomp. This union 
proved very fortunate for the interests of the country, Mahé Singh’s reign in 
the Panjab, for many years after this marriage, being one of peace and 
prosperity. 

After the death of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, in 1788, Maha Singh, coveting 
his possessions, supported the cause‘ of his younger son, Fatteh Singh, 
against the elder, Sabib Singh, the result of which was that war was de- 
clared between Mahé Singh and Sahib Singh, without the slightest regard 
being paid to the relationship which existed between them by virtue of 
their intermarriages. Maha Singh was determined to effect his aspiring and 
ambitious plans at any cost, and a recourse to arms was thus rendered inevi- 
table. An account of this fight and its issue, has already been given in the 
notice of the Bhangi misl. It is sufficient to say here that Mahé Singh, at 
this juncture, asserting his own superiority over Gujrdt, demanded tribute 
from Sahib Singh, which was, of course, refused, on the ground that Gujar 
Singh had never fought under the standard of the Sukerchakia misl, but 
was an adherent of the Bhangi mist. 

Sahib Singh shut himself up in the Sodhra fort, which was besieged. 
The siege was continued for three mouths, during the whole of which time 
Maha Singh remained in a state of delirtum tremens, which eventually led 
to his being removed from the field, and to the breaking up of the camp. 
Upon the siege being raised, he was conveyed to his fort at Gujranwala, 
where he expired in 1792, 

Mahé Singh was brave, enterprising and prudent beyond his years; and 
the age in which he lived highly favoured his ambitious schemes. So dis- 
tracted was the state of the country, so small the influence of the Guru 
Matta, or national Sikh assembly, and so rife was intrigue among the ambi- 
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tious chiefs, that 8verything favoured the adventurous spirit and ambitious 
designs of the young Maha Singh. Such being the case, it may well be 
surmised that he would not allow so favourable an opportunity to slip by 
uuprofitably to himself. His early feats in arms had acquired for him so 
dine a reputation that many influential independent sardars joined his 

nner. His rapid successes gave him an ascendancy over all the Sikh 
chiefs. His military genius, undaunted courage, stern temper and rigid 
observance of the rules of delicacy and honour, at times involved him in 
serious trouble, but he honourably acquitted himself on all such occasions. 
At an early age, he shook off the trammels of his mother’s guardianship, to 
pave the way for his own greatness. In the winter of 1778, he put his 
mother, Méi Desd&n, to Seath with his own hands, because he had long sus- 
pected one Hakikat Singh of criminal intimacy with her, though he had 
taken no serious notice of it, and adopted no measures to put a stop to it. 
It happened that Maha Sing had received into his favour one Khodadad 
Khan, son of Rahmat Khan, of Jalalpur, near Gujrit, who, having fled from 
his home, had joined the Sukerchakia sardar with some fifteen or twenty 
horsemen. This man had killed his own mother on the mere suspicion of her 
attempting to have criminal intercourse with another. Some two years after, at 
an entertainment, in which both the sardar and Khodadad Khan, his friend, 
and associate, were present, jocular remarks were passed between the two, and, 
in the course of conversation, Mahé Singh, asked Khodadad Khan about the 
circumstances under which his mother had met her death. The matricide 
was annoyed at this enquiry, and tauntingly replicd that he ought to 
be ashamed to put such a question to one who had killed his mother on 
mere suspicion of an attempt to engage in an intriguc, while his own (Maha 
Aingh’s) mother was daily committing adultery with the full knowledge 
of her shameless and insensate son. This retort rankled in the breast 
of Maha Singh, but he thought it advisable to remain silent for the time 
being. He, however, watched for an opportunity to kill his mother; and, 
one aay finding ber alone in her apartment, shot her dead. He then cut 
off one of her hands with his sword, and, calling Khodadad Khan to the 
i ae showed him her body and the bloody sword, expressing his hope that 
the world would now acknowledge that he had doue his duty in redeeming 
the honour of his family, and vindicating his own character, which had been 
stained by the conduct of his mother. Hakikat Singh, the supposed 
paramour of the murdered Mai, who was a member of the Kanhia con- 
federacy, seeing this tragedy, fled to Wazirdbad, his jaégir, at the head of 
300 horsemen, After all, it was ascertained that the real paramour of Mat 
Wazirdbadia, as the mother of Mahé Singh was called, was one Jey Ram, 
a Brahmin, and a family priest, who fled to Peshawar in precipitate haste 
to avoid a similar fate to that of bis mistress. In other well-informed 
quarters, it was reported that the Mdi had more than one lover. After 
this matricidal tragedy, Mahé Singh took to heavy drinking in order to 
drpwn the unpleasant thoughts which arose in his mind in consequence of 
the bloody act. This hard drinking greatly impaired the tone of his nervous 
system; but persons were not wanting who attributed his uneasiness and 
nervousness to other causes. They said that, from the first day of his 
marriage, he had had no faith in the fidelity of his own wife, the mother of 
Ranjit Singh, and regarded one Lakhpat Rae, dewdn, his father’s minister, a 
man of engaging manners, as his rival in the affections of Mai Malwain, as 
the mother of Ranjit Singh was called. Maha Singh possessed all the 
qualities of a sardar, and left behind him a high reputation for wisdom and 
bravery amongst his nation. 
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PART IV.—THE LIFE OF MAHARAJA RANJ(T SINGH. 
CHAPTER I. 


e $a 
FROM HIS ASCENDANCY AS RULER OF LAHORE TO THE 
SUTLEJ TREATY, 1799 to 1808 A.D. 


Me mother, Mal ANJfr Sinau, the only son of Mahé Singh, was in his twelfth year when 


Malwain, act, as regent his father died. His mother, Mdi Malwain, assisted by the minister 
ee dae “48 of her husband, Lakhpat Rai, dewdn, a Chhatri of Noushera, was nominated 


regent, and ruled the confederacy in the name of the minor; though 

Sad4& Kour, the young chief's mother-in-law, widow of Gurbaksh Singh, 
setae ae Kanhia, had also much to do with the conduct of affairs. The wisdom 
mother-in-law. and energy of this extraordinary woman, Sadé& Kour, one of the most 
artful and ambitious of her sex that ever figured in the Sikh history, 
conduced materially to the success of Ranjit Singh in his early exploits, 
and it is truly said of her that she was the ladder by which Ranjit Singh 
reached the summit of his powcr. By affiancing her daughter, Mahtab 
Kour, to the youthful Raujit Singh, she hoped to secure the support of 
the Sukerchakia chief in her instalment in the sardari of the Kanhia mist 
on the death of her father-in-law, Jay Singh, to the exclusion of his two 
surviving sons, Bhag Singh and Nidhan Singh, and to play thus a pro- 
minent part in the history of the Panjdb. These objects were fully 
attained on the death of Jay Singh, Kanhia, which occurred in the 
year following the demise of Mahé Singh, vz., in 1793, and by which she 
gained the entire control of the Kanhia mel. 
Rant Singh reevived Little care had been bestowed on the early education of Ranjit Singh, 
no hind of education, who spent his days in hunting, indulging in every kind of excess, and 
gratifying his youthful passions and desires. He was never taught to read 
or write, and, while yet a minor, under the guardianship of his mother 
and mother-in-law, became the husband of another wife, Raj Kour, daughter 
of Ram Singh, the Nakai chief. On attaining the age of seventeen, Ranjit 
considering himself as well, or better, qualified to manage public affairs 
than the triune regency of Lakhpat Rai, Md4i Malwain and Sadé Kour, 
he, like his father, gave them to understand that their supervision in the 
control of the State would, for the future, be dispensed with. He then 
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Singh, tus father’s = took ~upon himself the sole responsibility, and appointed, as his prime 
prime ministere ~=—-s Minister, Dal Singh, maternal uncle to his father, Maha Singh, who, shortly 


before his death, had entrusted the young chief to his care, binding the 

turban of sardari on Ranjit’s head. Acting under the advice of Dal 

Siugh, Ranjit sent Lakhpat Rai on an opeucon to Ketas, where the sus- 

pected lover of his mother was easily despatched. All accounts, however, 

ayree that the late dewan was not the only paramour upon whom the 

Aseascinates mat 4 ©. Md&i Malwain lavished her favours. One Ldéik Missar was also suspected 
aor of entertaining an amorous passion for her. Ranjit Singh, following the 
example set him by his father, put both his mother and her lover to death 
with his own hand. For several months preceding this tragedy, the 

young chief was desirous of convincing himself of his mother’s guilt by 
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personal observation and ocular testimony. Early one morning a confiden- 
tial servant informed him of L&ik Missar’s presence in his mother’s bed- 
chamber. On hearing this, Ranjit immediately entered the apartment, 
and there found that his informant’s report was only too true. Without 
uttering a word, he hurried into an adjoining room to provide himself 
with a sword, with the avowed object of despatching both his mother and 
her paramour. He returned immediately, sword in hand, but the Missar, 
hearing some noise, had fled, before the youthful avenger entered the 
chamber. The M4i was sitting upon her bed, half naked, with her 
hair dishevelled. The fugitive, in he hurry of the moment, had left his 
shoes and a portion of his dress in the lady’s bed-room. This redoubled 
the rage of the assailant, who tauntingly asked the lady where her para- 
mour was, She replied with a torrent of abuse, and cursed her son for 
being so disloyal and shameless as to cast upon an elderly woman like 
herself, his own mother, an unmerited slur, declaring at the same time that her 
conduct was as pure as he or anybody could expect. The altercation 
lasted for some time, till at length the fiery youth, driven to madness by the 
reproaches of his mother, struck her with his drawn sword. She now, 
with clasped hands, craved for mercy, but it was too late to suppress 
the bloody passion with which her shameful conduct and subsequent 
behaviour had inflamed the youth, and she paid the penalty of her offence 
with her life. Ranjit Singh, performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
mother with all the pomp and grandeur expected from a sardar of his 
standing, but he never showed any sorrow for what he had done, and 
whenever mention was made of Mdi Malwain’s death, he merely remarked 
that she had received her just and proper punishment for her wickedness, 
eand that he was rejoiced that his mother’s life was cut short, for, had 
she lived longer, her sins would have itcreased, and death was by all means 
to be preferred to a life of guilt and shame. Ldik Missar managed to paix Miwa, 
effect his escape to Amritsar and threw himself on the mercy and protection 
of Sadé Kour, Ranjit’s mother-in-law, but was treacherously made over 
to Ranjit by that artful lady, and despatched by him. 

About this time the Panjab was frequently invaded by the Durrdni 
King, Shah Zaman, grandson of the Abdali Ahmad Shah, who cherished the | Shah Zaman, the 
idle hope of founding an Indian Empire. Five times had the king made hig °°" “"¥- 
preparations for an invasion of India, and as many times, had the exposed 
state of his western dominions rendered his departure from the country 
an imperative necessity. Twice had the Shah occupied the capital of 
the Paniab, without meeting any opposition, but each time he was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps to his hereditary dominions, west of the Indus, 
without making any arrangement for the permanent occupation of the 
country. The Sikhs at this period, though powerful as a nation, were 5; conten of tie 
strangers to the art of disciplined warfare, and, moreover, the successes 
of the Abddli king, Ahmad Shah, which were still fresh in their memory, 
had made the Afghan name a terror to the people. As already mentioned, 
the Sikhs concealed themselves in hills or jungles, and fled to countries 
beyond the reach of the invaders, when the Afghan King approached, and 
reappeared in large numbers as soon as he had withdrawn. 

Among those who retired before the Durrani invader, was Ranjit Singh. 
He formed a coalition with other misls, circumstanced like his own, and 
while the Shah was busy with his Lahore affairs, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to cross the Sutlej, reducing to subjection the districts through 
which he passed, and exacting tribute from the people. Upon the Shah’s (rire i cope 
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nant among the Sikhs, and his rising fortune made him an object of envy 
to his contemporary sardars. One Hashmat Khan, chief of the Chatta 
tribe, whose possessions lay on the banks of the Chinab, undertook 
the hazardous task of taking the young chief's life, and thus removing him 
from the scene. One day, as Ranjit was returning from a hunting excursion 
on horseback, his followers having been left behind, Hashmat, who lay 
concealed in ambush on the way, suddenly sprang up and attacked the 
youthful sportsman. The blow missed him, and struck the bridle, which it 
severed in two. Ranjit Singh, coming upen his guard, fell violently on his 
intended assassin, and with one blow of the sword severed his head from 
his body. On the death of their chief, the Chattas submitted to Ranjit 
sale who annexed a great portion of the estates of the deceased to 
is own. 

The Ramgarhias having begun to encroach on the possessions of Sadd 
Kour, widow of Jay Singh, Kanhia, Ranjit Singh, on her application, march- 
ed to Batdla at the head of a body of cavalry. The town of Midni, the 
capital of the dominions of Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, was besieged. The 
siege lasted for six months, and various skirmishes took place, without any 
decisive result. At length the rainy season set in, and, the town being 
surrounded with water, the siege was raised and the troops were withdrawn. 

Ranjit Singh now began to cntertain ideas of making himself master of 
Lahore, and he was encouraged in his views by Sad& Kour, a woman as 
ambitious and enterprising as her son-in-law. He thought the time most 
opportune for the undertaking, as he nad no fear of the Durrdéni’s inter- 
ference, his late services to Shah Zaman, in recovering the lost guus from the 
bed of the Jhelum river, and forwarding them to Kabul in safety, having, as 
already narrated, obtained for him a formal grant of it. 

His old enemy, Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, was advanced in years, and too 
iafirm to take any active part in conducting the affairs of his mist. 

Golab Singh, Bhangi, was incapacitated by a fall from his horse, and most 
of the ‘other Sikh sardars were too weak to enter the lists against the re- 
doubtable Ranjit. 

Lahore was, about this time, governed by the three rulers, Lahnd Singh, 
Gujar Singh, and Sobha Singh. They were unscrupulous, drunken, profligate 
and tyrannical. How these men rose to power and obtained possession of 
Lahore, has been fully described in the sketch of the history of the Bhangi mial. 
The chiefs were now dead, but their sons were alive. Lahna Singh had a son, 
Chet Singh ; Gujar Singh, a son, Sahib Singh, and two other sons, Sukha Singh, 
and Fatteh Singh ; and Sobha Singh a son, Mohar Singh. The Mahomedans 
who exercised the greatest influence in the town about this time, were 
Mian Ashak Mohamed and Mian Mohkam Din. Their opinion was taken on 
all important matters connected with the city aad its neighbourhood, and 
they were known as the Choudhris of the city. Mian Ashak Mohamed’s 
daughter was married to another equally opulent and influential Choudhri 
of the city, named Mian Badr-ud-din, who happened to have a quarrel wjth 
some of the Chhatris, in the town. These Chhatris, wishing to avenge them- 
selves on Badr-ud-din, went to sardar Chet Singh, one of the hdkims of 
Lahore, who at that time resided in the Summan Bury, or Palace of Mirrors, 
in the fort of Lahore, and complained to him of what they represented to be 
the revolting conduct of Badr-ud-din whom they charged with holding clan- 
destine correspondence with Shah Zaman, the ruler of Kabul. Certain 
forged papers were adduced in support of the story told by them, and s0 
many persons corroborated the charge that the sardar was convinced of 
Badr-ud-din's gilt, Without giving him an opportunity of offering an ex- 
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planation, and without even having an interview with him, he ordered him 
to be instantly seized, and he was heavily ironed and cast into a dungeon. 

Mian Ashak Mohamed, the father-in-law of the unfortunate man, and 
his colleague, Mian Mohkam Din, were much distressed at hearing this, and, 
peng with them Choudhri Kukka, Ashraff Khan, and many other influen- 
tial Mahomedans of the city, went in a body to Chet Singh to convince him 
of Badr-ud-din’s innocence, and obtain his release. They failed, however, to 
obtain a hearing, and were summarily dismissed from the presence of the 
sardar, who, with an air of arrogance, had recourse to insulting language. 
The chiefs returned, greatly disappointed and highly incensed at the haughty 
conduct of the sardar, and swore vengeance against Chet Singh and his 
friends the Chhatris, the originators of the trouble. Negotiations were kept 
up for nearly a month to obtain Badr-ud-din’s release, but without avail. All 
attempts to obtain redress having failed, it was at length resolved to have 
recourse to other means. A petition was drawn up,signed by Hakim Hdékam 
Rai, Bhdéi Gurbaksh Singh, Mian Ashak Mohamed, Mian Mohkam Din, 
Mohamed Bakar, Mohamed Tahir, Mufti Mohamed Mokarram, Mir Shadi and 
other leading citizens of Lahore, to the address of Ranjit Singh, describ- 
ing at full length the conduct of the three governors of Lahore, and the 
discontent which prevailed in the town, consequent on their ill-treatment of 
the people. The few troops which were retained, were insufficient for the 
protection of the town and citadel, the people were oppressed, and their 
administration was detested. The suburbs of the city, it was represent- 
ed, had been completely devastated, not a house being left with a roof, 
the rafters and beams having been all burnt or taken away by those in 
authority. Within the city walls, nearly half the town had been deserted, 
and many streets and mohallas were depopulated ; the governors were 
habitually carousing, and were constantly in a state of semi-incbricty, and 
in order to support these Bacchanalia, they were obliged to plunder the 
citizens, 

The Sukerchakia chief was, on these grounds, invited to come and 
occupy Léhore; only his presence, it was said, was required at the capital, 
the petitioners engaging to do all that was necessary for securing the object 
in view. One of their number took this letter to Ranjit Singh, who was 
at the time at Rasulnagar, otherwise known as Ramnagar. A similar 
message was sent by the Lahore citizens to Sad4 Kour, Ranjit’s mother-in- 
law, at this time at the head of the Kanhia confederacy, inviting her 
co-operation, and requesting her to join in the enterprise. Ranjit Singh, on 
receiving this letter, deputed his agent Kazi Abdul Rahman, a native of 
Rasulnagar, to go to La&hore and open negotiations personally with Mian 
Ashak Mohamed, Mian Mohkam Din, manager for Chet Singh, and other 
principal Mussalman inhabitants, and to let him know the result as expedi- 
tiously as possible. These preliminaries being over, and an assurance being 
given to Ranjit Singh that, on his approach, one of the gates of the city 
weuld be opened to him, he made all the necessary preparations for war. 
Having assembled all the troops he could collect, he repaired to Batala to 
consult his mother-in-law, Sad& Kour. She joined her son-in-law with all 
her available troops, and to these were added a large number of Akélis 
and Mazbis. The united forces then marched to Amritsar, headed by 
Ranjit Singh and his mother-in-law, it being given out that the Suker- 
chakia chief was going on his usual visit to that city to perform his 
ablutionus in the holy tank. From Amritsar, he proceeded in one march 
to Léhore, at the head, in all, of about five thousand men, who were chiefly 
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He put up in the Barddari of Nawab Wazir Khan, now the Panjab 
Public Library, locating his troops on the site of the present Government 
Post Office in Anarkalli, 

The three Lahore sardars, being informed of Ranjit Singh’s approach, 
made preparations to oppose him. The only gates kept open for public 
business during the administration of the three sardars were the Delhi, the 
Lahori and the Roshmai gates; all the rest had been closed with masonry 
walls. Ranjit Singh saw the difficulty of effecting his object. Mian Ashak 
Mohamed and Mohkam Din sent him word that all that was necessary to 
effect his easy entrance into the city had been done, and a large breach 

Cautions measnres opened in the city wall between the Khizri and Yekki gates, to enable him 
Ee eeiee to enter silently. Ranjit Singh, unwilling to act upon the information, 
and suspecting treachery, determined upon making a triumphant entry by 
one of the gates of the city. A body of armed men, ridiculously small 
(about two hundred), who had come out of the city to oppose Ranjit 
Singh, were beaten and fied back to the city, five of their number having 
been killed in the. conflict which ensued. It was at length resolved, as 
the result of secret negotiations between the invader and Mian Ashak 
Mohamed and Mohkam Din, that Ranjit Singh should advance at 8 o'clock 
He occupies Lahore, on the morning of 13th Saffar, 1215 H. (1856 Samvat or 1799 a.D.) towards 
he the Ldhori gate of the city, which would be opened on his approach. 
Acting on this resolution, Ranjit marched on to the Léhori Gate, at the 
appointed time, at the head of a thousand of his chosen men; and, before 
Sardar Chet Singh was aware of his intention or presence, the gate was 
opened to him, and he had effected his entrance. The rest of Ranjit 
Singh’s troops followed immediately after, and mounted the ramparts of 
phot Singh outwit- the city. While these proceedings were going on, Chet Singh was pur- 
te posely misinformed that the besiegers had appeared at the Delhi gate, 
which had been shut against them, and that the men in charge of the 
ate were ready to encounter them. Chet Singh, on hearing this, forth- 
with left the fort by the eastern gateway, at the head of the five hundred 
horse, to join the guards in possession of the Delhi gate, and assist them 
in opposing the advance of the enemy. He had not proceeded far in the 
direction of the Delhi gateway, when his retainers informed him that the 
enemy had already entered the city by the Léhori gate, which had been 
treacherously opened to them, and that, if he wanted to save his life, he 
should re-enter the fort and prevent its occupation by the invader. Chet 
Singh now, seeing that he had been purposely misled, the object of the — 

manceuvre being to give Ranjit a fair opportunity of re the city, 
immediately turned towards the fort and arrived at the Hazuri Bagh Gate, 
just in time to close it against the advancing cavalry of the invader, led in 
person by the youthful Ranjit Singh. Two or three gate-keepers were shot 
dead in their attempt to close the gates, by Ranjit’s cavalry, who had 
He shuts himself up galloped their horses close up to the gate. Chet Singh shut himself up in 
ree the fort. The two other sardars, it need hardly be said, fled from the city 
before they had heard of Ranjit’s entry. Ranjit now opened a desultory 
fire on the fort, which was promptly answered on Chet Singh’s side by his 

matchlock men inside. This continued for twenty hours. 

Ranjit Singh now determined to lay siege to the fort, but Sada Kour 
prevented him from carrying his determination into effect, urging that 
the besieged, having no provisions within, and their communication, from 
without, being cut off, would soon be compelled to surrender. This opinion 
was borne out by events. The next morning, Chet Singh, finding treachery 
at work against him on all sides, surrendered, on condition of being 
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allowed to leave the town unmolested, and provided with a suitable allow- 
ance for the subsistence of himself and his family. These terms being gladly 
acceded to by Ranjit Singh, the fallen chief withdrew from the fort. 

Ranjit Singh treated him with every mark of consideration, and granted 
him a large village as jagir. Under express orders from him, the city and 
citizens were to be treated with the greatest consideration by the con- 
querors, and any acts of plunder and ill-usage on the part of his troops 
were to be severely dealt with. Notwithstanding these orders, the wealth- 
lest of the citizens closed their places of business and retired to their 
respective homes. Ranjit, however, soon convinced them that his-inten- 
tions were honest towards them, and they were induced to re-open their 
shops and resume business, 

An order was issued giving protection to all subjects, and promising them 
shelter from all outside aggression and internal disorder. As an induce- 
ment for the artizans to renew their work, a large number of unserviceable 
guns and military stores that were accumulated in the citadel, were made 
over to them for repairs, for which they were paid handsomely. These 
measures had the desired effect. The people were reassured, and in a few 
days the town became as busy as ever. 

The political situation of the Panjdb about this time may here be 
briefly described. Kastr, a considerable town, 25 kos south-east of 
Ldhore, peopled chiefly by Pathan emigrants, was ruled by Nizdéin-ud-din 
Khan, a powerful Mahomedan chicf. Chak-Guru, now known as Amritsar, 
was in the hands of the Bhangis, under Golab Sjngh; Multan was governed 
by Muzaffar Khan, Saddozai, son of Shuj& Khan, who claimed common 
descent with the Abdali King, Ahmad Shah, and whose ancestors, coming 
from Kandahar, occupied Multdn in the disturbances following the accession 
of Nadir Shah to the Kabul throne. Daera was occupied by Abdul Samad 
Khan ; Mankera, Hot, Bann%, and the neighbouring country, by Mohamed 
Shahnawéz Khan Moin-ud-doula, the successor of Naw&b Mahomad Khan, 
and Tank by Sarwar Khan Katti Khel. These were all Afghan usurpers 
who, originally governors of the Kédbul Government of the Panjab, 
had become independent rujers of the countries under their charge, 
owing to the enfeebled state of the Durrdni Government. Dera Ghazi 
Khan, including B&hdwalpur, and a tract of country adjoining Multan, was 
ruled by the Daéudpotra, Bahdwal Khan; Jhang by the Sial, Ahmad Khan ; 
Peshéwar by Fatteh Khan, Barakzai, the nominal vassal of Mahmid Shah, 
and Kashmir by his brother, Azim Khan. The fort of Attock was in posses- 
sion of the Wazir Khels, under Jahéndad Khan; the Kangra hills were under 
Raéj& Sansar Chand ; Chamba was under Kajé Charat Singh, and the country 
from Hoshiarpur to Kapdrthalla under Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, afterwards 
the turban brother of Ranjit Singh. The territories Trans and Cis-Sutlej 
were governed by independent Sikh sardars, and their confederacies, called 
mials, and other independent chiefs, and so were Wazirdbad, Dhanni, 
Khoshab and Pdékpattan, the seat of the great shrine of Bawa Farid, iu 
whose honour it is said— 
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He put up in the Barddari of Nawa4b Wazfr Khan, now the Panj&b 
Public Library, locating his troops on the site of the present Government 
Post Office in Anarkalli. 

The three Lahore sardars, being informed of Ranjit Singh’s approach, 
made preparations to oppose him. The only gates kept open for public 
business during the administration of the three sardars were the Delhi, the 
Léhori and the Roshmai gates; all the rest had been closed with masonry 
walls, Ranjit Singh saw the difficulty of effecting his object. Mian Ashak 
Mohamed and Mohkam Din sent him word that all that was necessary to 
effect his easy entrance into the city had been done, and a large breach 

Cautions measures opened in the city wall between the Khizri and Yekki gates, to enable him 
cn cranape pi so enter silently. Ranjit Singh, unwilling to act upon the information, 
and suspecting treachery, determined upon making a triumphant entry by 
one of the gates of the city. A body of armed men, ridiculously small 
(about two hundred), who had come out of the city to oppose Ranjit 
Singh, were beaten and fled back to the city, five of their number having 
been killed in the conflict which ensued. It was at length resolved, as 
the result of secret negotiations between the invader and Mian Ashak 
Mohamed and Mohkam Din, that Ranjit Singh should advance at 8 o’clock 
He occupies Lahore, On the morning of 13th Saffar, 1215 H. (1856 Samvat or 1799 A.D.) towards 
nee the L&hori gate of the city, which would be opened on his approach. 
Acting on this resolution, Ranjit marched on to the Léhori Gate, at the 
appointed time, at the head of a thousand of his chosen men; and, before 
Sardar Chet Singh was aware of his intention or presence, the gate was 
opened to him, and he had effected his entrance. The rest of Ranjit 
Singh’s troops followed immediately after, and mounted the ramparts of 
tee tet Singh outwit- the city. While these proceedings were going on, Chet Singh was pur- 
" posely misinformed that the besiegers had appeared at the Delhi gate, 
which had been shut against them, and that the men in charge of the 
gate were ready to encounter them. Chet Singh, on hearing this, forth- 
with left the fort by the eastern gateway, at the head of the five hundred 
horse, to join the guards in possession of the Delhi gate, and assist them 
in opposing the advance of the enemr. He had not proceeded far in the 
direction of the Delhi gateway, when his retainers informed him that the 
enemy had already entered the city by the L&hori gate, which had been 
treacherously opened to them, and that, if he wanted to save his life, he 
should re-enter the fort and prevent its occupation by the invader. Chet 
Singh now, seeing that he had been purposely misled, the object of the 
manoeuvre being to give Ranjit a fair opportunity of neg. 3 the city, 
immediately turned towards the fort and arrived at the Hazuri Bagh Gate, 
just in time to close it against the advancing cavalry of the invader, led in 
person by the youthful Ranjit Singh. Two or three gate-keepers were shot 
dead in their attempt to close the gates, by Ranjit’s cavalry, who had 
He shuts himself up galloped their horses close up to the gate. Chet Singh shut himself up in 
mene tnt the fort. The two other sardars, it need hardly be said, fled from the city 
before they had heard of Ranjit’s entry. Ranjit now opened a desultory 
fire on the fort, which was promptly answered on Chet Singh’s side by his 
matchlock men inside. This continued for twenty hours. 

Ranjit Singh now determined to lay siege to the fort, but Sada Kour 
prevented him from carrying his determination into effect, urging that 
the besieged, having no provisions within, and their communication, from 
without, being cut off, would soon be compelled to surrender. This opinion 
was borne out by events. The next morning, Chet Singh, finding treachery 
at work against him on all sides, surrendered, on condition of being 
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allowed to leave the town unmolested, and provided with a suitable allow: 
ance for the subsistence of himself and his family. These terms being gladly _,,,2tt gubecmently 
acceded to by Ranjit Singh, the fallen chief withdrew from the fort. victor, 
Ranjit Singh treated him with every mark of consideration, and granted 
him a large village as jagir. Under express orders from him, the city and 
citizens were to be treated with the greatest consideration by the con- 
querors, and any acts of plunder and ill-usage on the part of his troops _ Mita mensures of 
were to be severely dealt with. Notwithstanding these orders, the waulthe es dices ot Lahore 
lest of the citizens closed their places of business and retired to their 
respective homes. Ranjit, however, soon convinced them that his-inten- 
e tions were honest towards them, and they were induced to re-open their 
shops and resume business, 
An order was issued giving protection to all subjects, and promising them 
shelter from all outside aggression and internal disorder. As an ainduce- 
ment for the artizans to renew their work, a large number of unserviceable 
guns and military stores that were accumulated in the citadel, were mnde 
over to them for repairs, for which they were paid handsomely. These 
measures had the desired effect. The pcople were reassured, and in a few 
days the town became as busy as ever. 
The political situation of the Panjdb about this time may here be 
briefly described. Kastr, a considerable town, 25 kos south-cast of | Pobttical sitantion 
Léhore, peopled chiefly by Pathan emigrants, was ruled by Nizéin-ud-din time 
Khan, a powerful Mahomedan chief. Chak-Guru, now known as Amritsar, 
was in the hands of the Bhangis, under Golab Sjngh; Multdu was governed 
by Muzaffar Khan, Saddozai, son of Shujé Khan, who claimed common 
descent with the Abd4li King, Ahmad Shah, and whose ancestors, coming 
from Kandahar, occupied Multan in the disturbances following the accession 
eef Nddir Shah to the Kabul throne. Daera was occupied by Abdul Samad 
Khan; Mankera, Hot, Bann&, and the neighbouring country, by Mohamed 
Shahnawéz Khan Moin-ud-doula, the successor of Naw&b Mahomad Khan, 
and Tank by Sarwar Khan Katti Khel. These were all Afghan usurpers 
who, originally governors of the Kabul Government of the Panjab, 
had become independent rulers of the countries under their charge, 
owing to the enfeebled state of tte Durrdui Government. Dera Ghazi 
Khan, including Béhdwalpur, and a tract of country adjoining Multan, was 
ruled by the Déudpotra, Bahdwal Khan; Jhang by the Sial, Ahmad Khan ; 
Peshdwar by Fatteh Khan, Barakzai, the nominal vassal of Mahmadd Shah, 
and Kashmir by his brother, Azim Khan. The fort of Attock was in posses- 
sion of the Wazir Khels, under Jahdndad Khan; the Kangré hills were under 
Raj& Sansar Chand ; Chamba was under Raéjé Charat Singh, and the country 
from Hoshiarpur to Kaparthalla under Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, afterwards 
the turban brother of Ranjit Singh. The territories Trans and Cis-Sutlej 
were governed by independent Sikh sardars, and their eonfederacies, called 
mials, and other independent chiefs, and so were Wazirdbad, Dhanni, 
Khoshab and Pdkpattan, the seat of the great shrine of Bawa Farid, in 
whose honour it is said— 
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** As long as the earth and the world endure, 
So long may the country of Pakpathan flourish ; 
For in its environs, which resemble paradise, 
Rests the Saint Sheikh Bawa Farid. 


Firmly established in Ldhore, Ranjit Singh occupied himself in 
consolidating his dominions aud making arrangments to secure his 
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authority, The success which had hitherto attended his arms, and now 
the capture and possession of the capital of the Panjab by him, rendered 
him an object of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness among his contem- 

orary chiefs. order to wrest Lahore from him, a powerful coalition was 
bonsd between Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, Golab Singh, Bhangi, of Amritsar, 
Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrét, Jodh Singh of Wazirdbad and Nizdm-ud-din 
Khan of Kasur. The confederate forces, several thousand strong, left 
Amritsar for Lahore in the early part of 1800 a.D., under the command 
of their respective chiefs. Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, owing to infirmity 
and old age, was unable to join the expedition personally, but he sent his 
sons to conduct affairs on his belalf. Ranjit Singh went out to meet them, 
taking with him as large & force as he could collect from Lahore, as also the 
contingent furnished by his active mother-in-law, Sadé Kour. The troops 
of both parties lay encamped opposite each other in Mouza Bhasin, ten 
kos, east of Léhore, for a period of two months; and various fruitless 
skirmishes took place, without either party gaining ‘the advantage. These 
procrastinations led the Bhangi sardars to forget the object which had 
prompted them to take joint action against the common foe. The greater 
portion of both night and day was spent in carousing and rioting to the 
entire prejudice of their armies and their cause. This hard drinking proved 
fatal to Golab Singh, Bhangi, who died suddenly one night in a fit of 
delirium tremens. The death of this sardar spread consternation through- 
out the camp of the Bhangis, and, it being felt that the Sukerchakia chief 
was inflexible and well prepared to keep the field, the army of the confeder- 
ate sardars broke up, and “Ldéhore was ever after left in the undisturbed 
possession of Ranjit Singh. 

Near Batdla a battle was fought between Sadd Kour, and Jodh Singh, 
son of Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia. Ranjit Singh aided the former, and 
the result was the total discomfiture of the Ramgarhias. After these 
events, Ranjit Singh, now lord of Lahore, made his triumphant entry 
into that city. He was received with great honour by the leading citizens, 
who presented nazdrsand received rich khilats from their new sove- 
reign, In the same year, 1857, Samvat (1800, A.D.), Ranjit Singh pro- 
ceeded to Jammu. He first seized Mirowal, and then Narowéal, the chief of 
which place presented him with a tribute of 8,000 rupees. He then laid 
siege to the fort of Jassarw4l, and, having reduced it, put the defenders to 
the sword, Advancing then with his army, he encamped within four miles 
of Jammu, where the rajd visited him, and thereby averted the calamity 
which threatened his capital, by presenting him with Rs. 20,000 in 
cash and an elephant. The invader, having restored the country to him, 
and presented him with a dress of honour, marched to Sidlkot, which he 
reduced. He then proceeded against Dildwargarh, at that time in possession 
of Bawa Kesra Singh, Sodhi. Jodh Singh Wazirdbaédia, who had come to 
assist the Bawa, fled in dismay, abandoning the cause of his ally, who, after 
several encounters, séeing that prolonged resistance would avail him nothing, 
and that his cause was hopeless, delivered himself up to the victor, and was 
pardoned. Dildwargarh was taken possession of by Ranjit Singh, who gave 
Shahdera to the Bawa, as jdgir, for his maintenance. After these victories, 
Ranjit Singh returned to Léhore, where, shortly after, he was visited by 
Eusaf Ali Khan, agent of the British Government, who had come with a 
friendly letter from that Government, and presents for the Lahore chief 
valued at 1,000 rupees. The agent was received with due honours, presented 
with a khilat of five  saped and dismissed with yaluable presents, the produce 
of the country, for the British authorities. 
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The following year, 1801, Ranjit a te formally assumed the title of 
Mahardjd, or Ra4jé of Rajds, and, in a public darbdér held on the occasion, 
declared that, in all public correspondence, he should be styled “ Sarkar,” 
signifying power and state. The darbdr was attended by all,the chiefs, sardars, 
choudhris, lamberdars, and other dignitaries who owed their submission 
or allegiance to Ranjit Singh. When all had assembled, the family Purvhat, 
or priest, applied the tilak to the Mahardjah’s forehead, as a token of his 
investiture with the sovereignty, and henceforward Ranjit Singh, from being 
the chief of a tribe of roving plunderers, assumed the power and functions of 
the sovereign of a nation and the title of Maharaja. The Ulemas, the Jearned 
men of the town, and poets, recited poems in honour of the occasion ; aud the 
whole of the festivities in connection with this great‘historical event were 
celebrated with the greatest pomp and splendour. An order was issued for 
the establishment of a mint at Lahore, and a coin was struck in the name 
of the Maharaj4, bearing the following inscription :— 


face wig l 5 dof MS jt ws — S019 wy yaad 4 ete &e 3 Sad 


meaning, “ hospitality, the sword, victory and conquest unfailing to Guru 
Govind Singh from Nanak.” 

On the reverse was inscribed the era and place of coining. The cere- 
monies connected with the opening of the mint were gone through the same 
day, and the new rupees which were struck and presented, on the following 
day, for the Maharaja’s inspection, were given away in alms to the poor. 
Following the example of the Mahomedan emperors, the offices of the 
hereditary kazis and mufties in the town of Lahore were recognized. 
Thus, Kazi Nizdm-ud-din was presented with a khilat, and permitted to 
decide disputes relating to marriage and divorce among the Mahomedans, 
and Mufties Mahomed Shahpur and Sadulla Chishti, having been similarly 
honored with khilats, were permitted to draw up title deeds relating to 
transfers of immoveable property, as they had bcen accustomed to do 
during the period of the Mahomedan rule. The old mohalladari system 
was re-established, and each mohalla, or quarter, of a town, was put under 
the charge of one of its members possessing more influence than the rest. 
The office of kotwal, or chief police officer, was conferred on Imém Baksh, 
whose nick-name was Kharsawar, or the donkey-rider. New guards were 
placed at the gates of the citadel, and the military regulations were revised 
and new ones instituted. The office of hakim, or physician in ordinary 
to the Mahardjdé, was conferred on Nur-ud-din, the younger brother of 
Aziz-ud-din. For the better protection of the city, one lakh of rupees were 
given to Moti Ram, afterwards dewdn, to build fresh walls and a moat 
round it About this time Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrdt, made an attack 
on Gujrdnwdld. Ranjit Singh, accompanied by his mother-in-law, pro- 
ceeded against the Bhangi chief. Through the intercession, however, 
of Sahib Singh, Bedi, the descendant of Béb&é Nanak, who was held in 
great veneration by the Sikhs, on account of his high family descent, a 
reconciliation was effected, and the Mahardjd returned to Léhore. An 
electuary medicine (mdjun) the confection of a fish known in the Arabic 
language as Sakan kur, supposed to possess wonderful virile qualities, 
was prepared by the Hakim, Baghdadi, forthe Mahar4ja, who, much pleased 
with its effect, conferred on him a jagir of Rs. 20,000 per annum. The 
Maharéja next proceeded against Nizdm-ud-din Khan of Kasur, who had 
entered into an alliance evith Sahib Singh, Bhangi, but his attempts to 
reduce the Pathan chief to subjection were unsuccessful, and he returned to 


L&hore, though not before he had burnt and pillaged the suburbs. 
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The Bhangi chief, Sahib Singh, and the Kasur Pathan, Nizdm-ud-din 
Khan, again raised the standard of revolt. Ranjit Singh deputed Sardar 
Fatteh Singh, Kaliwdld, to take the command at Kasur, and marched in ° 
person to reduce Sahib Singh. On the approach of the Mahardjd’s troops, 
Sahib Singh shut himself up in the fort of Gujrat, which was closely be- 
sieged by the Lahore troops. There was heavy firing on both sides, and 
several breaches were made in the wall of the fort. At length, Sahih 
Singh, finding himself no match for the sovereign of Lahore, entered into 
negotiations for peace, which was agreed to on condition of the Bhangi 
chief paying a large nazrdnd to Ranjit Sing. This nazrdnd having been 

aid, and assurances of future submission and good behaviour given, the 
Mahardjé returned to Lahore. 

Nizam-ud-din Khan, against whom an expedition had been sent under 
Sardar Fatteh Sing, Kaliwala, was compelled to submit to the terms pro- 
posed to him. He repented of his rashness, and, acknowledging himself a 
feudatory of the Lahore ruler, sent his brother, Kutb-ud-din Khan, to pay 
his respects to the Maharaja. The Pathan chief further bound himself to 
furnish a quota of troops under his brother, to follow the sovereign of 
Lahore, and, as security for carrying out these stipulations, two Pathan 
chiefs, Haji Khan and Wdsal Khan, were sent to Lahore as hostages. 
Kutb-ud-din Khan was then dismissed with a present of an elephant and 
a horse from the Maharaja. 

News reached Lahore that Sardar Dal Singh (the associate of Sardar 
Mahé Singh, father of Ranjit Singh) had allied himself with Sahib Singh, 
Bhangi, of Gujrat, and that both surdars were again collecting troops to 
advance on Lahore. Ranjit Singh sent a friendly letter to Dal Singh, in 
which he reminded the latter of the cordiality which had existed between 
him and his father, and assured him that, on that account, he held the old 
sardar in great esteein, and that the world would laugh at the idea of 
friends fighting as enemies. He, thercfore, with every show of sincerity and 
goodwill, proposed to the Sardar to come to Lahore, in order that they 
might conjointly start on conquering expeditions and marauding excursions, 
as in the good old days of Maha Singh, and divide the fruits of their com- 
bined labours, equally between them.« The sardar, being assured of the 
sincerity of Ranjit’s proposal, gave up the Bhangi chief's cause, and 
repaired to Lahore. Ranjit Singh received him with the honours due to 
his rank, and furnished him with a spacious house in the fort. During the 
night, however, he placed a strong guard over the residence of the sardar 
and put him in confinement. Soon afterwards, the Maharaja marched to 
Akdalgarh, at the head of his troops, to take possession of the captive 
sardar’s territory, but was opposed by Tehju, the sardar’s Rani, a brave 
and sagacious woman, who came out in person with her forces to give 
him battle. Several skirmishes took place with no decisive result. 
Information was, in the meanwhile, given to Ranjit Singh that the Rani had 
opened communications with Sahib Singh of Gujrat, and Jodh Singh 
Wazirdébadia, and that she was about to be joined by their troops. Rangit 
Singh, seeing that all his attempts to conquer the Raui were fruitless, and 
that his prolongation of the contest would be prejudicial to his interests, 
deemed it advisable to withdraw, but not without first rile nf to 
impair the power of Sahib Singh. A friendly letter to Jodh Singh of 
Wazirdbad, reminding him of all the favours that had been conferred on 
Him by the late Mahd Singh, and promising his own cordial support in 
furthering the sardar’s views of aggrandizement, was a sufficient induce- 
ment for the Wazirdbad sardar to desist from taking part with Sahib Singh 
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against the ruler of Lahore, who now moved to Gujrdét with all his avail- 
able troops. Sahib Singh met him two milcs from the city, and a severe 
fight took place between the two forces, lasting from night till late in 
the evening. Great numbers were killed on both sides, and the battle 
was continued pertinaciously on the second and third day. On the fourth 
day, Sahib Singh shut himself up in the fort, which Ranjit Singh subjected 
to a heavy cannonade. At length the venerable patriarch, Sahib Singh, 
Bedi, again effectually exercised his influence in bringing about a cgmpro- 
mise. A peaceful settlement was arranged, and the siege raised, on Sahib 
Singh’s agreeing to pay a large nazrdnd to the invader, together with a war 
indemnity. Another condition of the peace was that Dal Singh of 
Akdlgarh should be set at liberty. Ranjit, with his troops, returned to 
Léhore, and his first act,in pursuance of the terms of the treaty, was 
to liberate Dal Singh. The old chief, however, had scarcely reached 
Akalgarh when he expired. Ranjit showed not the smallest regard for 
treaties and promises. He entered into them, or violated them, as best 
suited his schemes. Forgetting the conditions of peacc, so recently entered 
into, he coveted the deceased sardar’s possessions, and lost no time in 
marching to Akdlgarh. When he arrived within four miles of the place, he 
sent his agents to Dal Singh’s widow, informing her that he had been deep- 
ly affected by the death of her lamentcd husband, and his own valued 
friend, and that, in considcration of the relations of amity that cxisted 
between his father and the late sardar, and more especially to give proof of 
his own sincerity after the late treaty, he had come to condole with her in 
her recent bereavement (as it would have been opposcd to all the known 
rules of the etiquette, so strictly enjoined by the custom of the Khdlsd, 
which was composed of one brotherhood, if all the other sardars had 
come to condole with her in her present misfortune, and the Sukerchakia 
chief had not). The Réni was at first alarmed on hearing of Ranjit Singh’s 
approach, but when she had hcard the agents of the Maharajé at full 
length, all her suspicions were removed, and she said to her people: 
“The venerable Bedi, the descendant of our great Guru, is between me 
and the Sukerchakia chief. Let him, then, come and sit on the floor of 
mourning where others sit.” When Ranjit Singh heard this, he was 
exceedingly pleased. He entered the city with all his troops, and his first 
act was to put the unfortunate R&ni in close confinement, and her children 
and relations under a strong guard. Consternation rapidly spread through 
the whole of the army, on their hearing of her arrest, and a general stampede 
followed, in which every one looked to his own safety. Ranjit Singh 
then took possession of the treasures and military stores of the deccased 
sardar, which were stated to be enormous. Two villages were given to 
ie Singh’s widow for her maintenance. Ranjit Singh then returned to 
ore. 

Intelligence having about this time been received from Batdla, of an 
attack on Rani Saddé Kour’s territory by Sansdr Chand, Rajd of Kangrd, who 
had descended into the plains and plundered some of the Ré&ni’s villages, 
Ranjit Singh despatched his troops thither, with instructions to Sardar 
Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, to join the troops at Batdla, The Maharaja him- 
self followed. The réjé’s kdérddrs on hearing of the Mahardjd’s approach 
fled, and the Rani obtained possession of all the territory that had been 
wrested from her. The Mahardjé seized Noushera, a portion of the Kangré 
R4jd’s dominions, and gave it to Sadé Kour, with all its revenues, He then 
marched to Nurpur, which he subdued, the hill Rajé, Sansdr Chand, having 
fled to the Kangrd hills on hearing of his approach. 
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On his return from the hills, he levelled to the ground the fort of 
Sujdnpur * near Pathdnkot, where Budh Singh and Sangat Singh, two Sikh 
sardars, had made themselves conspicuous by their military aggressions. He 
extorted from them the four large pieces of ordnance which they possessed, 
and having established a police post at Sujdnpur, seized the neighbouring 
districts of Dharmkot, Sukélgarh and Bahrdmpur, the old seat of the Pa- 
thdns.. From thence the Mahardjé proceeded to Pindi Bhatian, which he 
subdued, and bestowed upon Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia; besieged the fort of 
Band, which surrendered after two months, made the Dhanni country 
(famous for its breed of horses) tributary to him, and then returned to 
Lahore with 400 fine horses, the result of his excursions into Pothowar 
and Dhanni. 

At L&hore news reached the Mahardjé of the rebellion of Uttam Singh, 
Majithia, in charge of Sitpur fort. Troops were sent out to punish the insur- 
gent, and, the fort having been reduced, the sardar was conveyed to Lahore in 
chains. He was, however, forgiven and reinstated on payment of a heavy fine. 
Haji Khan and Wa4sal Khan, the Kasur hostages, were permitted to return 
to their homes after being presented with khilats (consisting of horses, neck- 
laces of pearls and valuable shawls), In Bysakh of the same year, the young 
chief having gone to bathe in the holy tank of Guru Ram Das at Taran 
Taran, met Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and, conceiving a friendship for 
him, exchanged turbans with him, a ceremony symbolical of brotherhood. 
An agreement of perpetual friendship was recorded on the Granth, to 
which the young Maharaja and the Ahluwalia sardar fixed their respective 
seals. ‘The father of Fatteh Singh having died, the same year, Ranjit Singh 
went to Kapurthalla to condole with him. 

The year 1802 was marked by the birth of an heir-apparent to the Ma- 
hardja, by his wife Raj Kour, danghter of the Nakai Sardar, Khazan Singh. 
The occasion was celebrated with great rejoicings. Valuable khilats were 
bestowed on the sardars of the darbdr, and each soldier in the capital 
received a present of a necklace of gold in commemoration of the happy 
event. Karam Singh, Toshakhdnia, by the Mahardjd’s orders distributed 
large sums of money among the poor of the city, and Lahore was the scene 
of festive merriment for several wecks. The astrologers having been con- 
sulted, the infant was named Kharak Siagh, and put in charge of Bhai Ram 
Singh, the family pricst. 

After the festivites were over, Ranjit Singh, accompanied by his ally, Fattch 
Singh, Ahluwalia, marched to Daskd, the fort of which place was reduced, 
the killadar, or officer in charge, having fledin dismay, leaving all to be plun- 
dered by the invader. A police post was established at Daskd, and the 
allied chiefs returned to Léhore. Complaints having reached Ranjit Singh, 
from Pindi Bhatian, of the excesses committed on the zemindars of that 
place by Jassa Singh, Bhangi, son of Karam Singh, Dullu, who held the fort 
of Chiniot, the Mahardéjdé forthwith proceeded thither at the head of an 
army. Jassa Singh shut himself up in the fort, which was closely besteged 
by the Mahardja, and taken after some resistance. A small stipend was allow- 
ed to the expelled chief. 


* McGregor, at page 156, describes the incident thus ‘‘ Bagh Singh, Bhangi, who was 
now at the head of the Kanhia mis/, died ; and his son, who succeeded him, made_ war on Sada 
Kour. She asked for assistauce from his son-in-law, who proceeded to join her. He ravaged the 
country abotit Batala, and besiced Sujan ur. Heat length effected peace between Sada Kour and 
her opponent and returned to Lahore.” The account is wholly inaccurate. No man by the name 
of Bagh Singh was ever at the head of the Bhanui confederacy, and how could he have headed 
the Kanhia confederacy? As is well known, Sadé Kour was herself the head of the Kanhia confe- 
deracy. The incident evidently relates to the encroachments of the Kangra chief upon the 
territory of Sadé Kour bordering the hills. ‘Lo ascribe the hill chief's actions to the Bhangi is 
an anomaly which will hardly stand examination. 
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The Mahardjé had scarcely returned from Chiniot, when intelligence 
reached him of a fresh disturbance raised by Niz&m-ud-din Khan of Kasiir. 
The Pathan chicf had collected a large force of the Afghdns and pillaged 
two villages within the boundary of the Lahore territory, and was preparing 
to do further mischief The Maharajd, much enraged, wrote to Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, to repair to Kasur with all haste, bringing with him 
as many troops as he could collect, as the Mahomedan chief had repeat- 
edly broken his engagements, and he (the Mahardj4) had determined to 
punish him severely for his breach of treaty. Ranjit Singh himself followed 
at the head of his chosen troops, The Pathdn, who was well prepared, met 
the confederate army of the Sikhs,and a severe battle was the result, in 
which both the yeuthful Ranjit and his ally distinguished themselves by 
acts of great personal valour. The Pathdns, finding themselves unable to 
cope with the enemy in the open field, retired to the fort. After great 
slaughter on both sides, the fort was taken, and the remnants of the garrison 
were put to the sword. As the majority of the buildings of Kasue were in 
blocks, or groups, the invaders had little difficulty in reducing each a@bhada. 
The city was completely plundered, and a large number of the inhabitants, 
consisting of men, women and children, were made prisoners of war, 
Nizdin-ud-din Khan, seeing that his cause was helpless, presented himself 
before the victor with every sign of humility, and was reinstated, on 
promise of future submission, and payment of a large nazrdénd, together 
with the expenses of the war. After this victory, the Maharaj returned to 
Lahore and distributed large sums of money as alms among the poor, as a 
thanksgiving offering for the victories gained by him at Chiniot and 
Kasir. 

The Maharajé soon after marched into the Jalandar Dodb, plundering 
and making annexations as he went along. During this march he heard 
that the rich widow of a Hindu Cheéri, named Chuhar Mal, was in posses- 
sion of the town of Phagwéara, and aspired to independence, Ranjit Singh 
marched into the town, seized Phagwara, and compelled Chuhar Mal’s 
widow to retire to Hardowar. All her property, which was considtrable, 
was confiscated, and given to Sardar dfatteh Singh, together with the whole 
of the Phagwara territory. On his return from this expedition, the 
Maharajé, at the express request of Fatteh Singh, visited Napirthalla for 
recreation and amusement, and spent a few days in hunting in the jungles 
of Sultdnpur. News having reached this place of the fresh descent of 
R4ja Sansér Chand, of Kot Kangra, into the plains of Jalandar, where he 
had possessed himself of Bijwara and Hoshidipur, the Maharaj inime- 
diately set ont for the place, and, expelling the hill chief from both these 
towns, established military posts in them. Sausdr Chand fled to Kangrd, 
and Ranjit Singh scized many villages below the hills, and, in a long 
tour which he made, exacted tribute, or exorted presents in money, from 
old Sikh chiefs and sardars, among them being Taér& Singh, Gheba, Dharm 
Sipgh, of Amritsar, and Budh Singh, of Fyzullapur. In the meantime, 
Sardar Bhag Singh, Bhugga, having died, all his estates, by the order 
of the Mahardjé, lapsed to Rani Sada Kour. The forfeitures and resump- 
tions with which Ranjit Singh systematically visited the family of each 
chief who died, filled the Sikh sardars with great alarm ; yet they were so 
divided and jealous of each other, that they could devise no means of 
relieving themselves from his arbitrary exactions. 

The return to Lahore was matked by gaieties and festivities, 1n which 
the Mahardja indulged to excess. He fell in love with a beautiful dam- 
sel, named Moran, and his passion for her was so irresistible, that for a 
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time he forgot all State affairs, and gave himself up entirely to her com- 
pany. He, at length, married her according to the Mahomedan, rites, and 
the nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and splendour in a haveli, 
specially purchased for her, between the Shahabin and Lahori gates, called 
the Ghobarchion ka katia, close to which Moran resided. 

She obtained a great ascendancy over the Sikh chief, and under-his sanc- 
tion money was coined at Lahore, bearing the inscription of Morn, as the 
favourite queen of Ranjit Singh. On one occasion the Maharaja appointed 
Ilahi Baksh, a tape-maker, to the supreme command of his artillery, for no 
other reason than that he was an adept in the exercise of the clubs, of 
which the Mahar4ji was fond. 

The negligence into which he had fallen through the fascinations of his 
newly married wife .at last came to an end. He resumed his wonted 
attention to the affairs of State; performed a pilgrimage to Hardowar (in 
which he was accompanicd by Moran); received the homage of Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, and other chiefs; was presented with nazrdnds in cash 
by the sardars whose territories he passed through, and distributed a lakh of 
rupees to the poor of Hardowar. 

On his return from the Ganges, news reached him of the assassination, 
in a domestic fued, of Nizam-ud-din Khan, of Kasur, by his brother-in-law 
Wéasal Khan, Haji Khan and Najib Khan, the two former of whom were recently 
hostages at the court of Lé&hore. The cause of the quarrel was the 
resumption of the jdgirs of the murderers by Nizdém-ud-din Khan. The 
occasion appeared to favour the designs of Ranjit Singh, who, with a large 
force of confederated Sikhs, marched against the new chief, Kutb-ud-din, 
brother of the deceased. He was also joined in his expedition by his ally, 
the Ahluwalia chief. Kutb-ud-din was thoroughly prepared for Ranjit’s, 
advance, and boldly resisted it. He fortified the whole of his strongholds, 
stationed his Afghdén troops in ambush about the country, and did every- 
thing in his power to frustrate the Mahardjd’s designs, and in this he 
succeeded so far that, for several months, the invaders gained no advantage 
over the besieged. Ranjit now had recourse to his old plan of trying to 
persuade the Afghans that all was for their benefit, and that 1f would be to 
their advantage to surrender. This ruse having failed, he determined to 
cut off their supplies, by which means he ultimately succeeded in gain- 
ing the day. Famine caused many deaths among the besieged, and 
eventually forced them to capitulate. As the Maharajé had no desire 
to protract the siege, he readily consented to receive a war indemnity from 
Kutb-ud-din Khan, as the penalty of his rebellion, and retired from the 
country. 

Before the troops had well recovered from the fatigues of the recent 
campaign, the indefatigable Maharaja set out for Multdn at the head of 
his army. The chiefs and other dignitaries of his court endeavoured to 
dissuade him from carrying out his intentions with regard to Multén at 
that time, representing that the troops were weary and exhausted with 
their recent exertions, and that they could not be expected to resume the 
arduous dutics of war for some time. Ranjit regarded these counsels as 
effiminate and untimely, and consequently rejected them. His sole idea 
was the prize upon which he had set his mind. Multdn was rich, and 
Multdén he must have at any cost, and this determined him to start on the 
expedition without delay. When the troops entered the nawab’s dominions, 
Muzaffar Khan sent his confidential agents to the Sikh chief to induce 
him to withdraw on receipt of a naerdnd and promise of future submission. 
The nawab met Ranjit thirty miles from the city. The Maharaja received 
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him with honour, and, having exacted a large tribute from him, retraced his 
steps to Léhore.* 
The Mahar4jaé, in December 1802, resolved upon the total reduction of 
the remnants of the Bhangi mis, who still held power in Amritsar. The, Banit Singh makes 
affairs of this once most formidable confederacy, which was always at Amritsar, expelling the 
enmity with Mah4 Singh, when alive, and had once taken the lead in. the ihineloontede 
trying to recover Lahore, were at this time governed by Rani Sukhan, '*” /* 
widow of Goldb Singh, in the name of her minor son, GQurdit Singh. The 
Ahluwalia chief was ordered to join the Maharaja at Amritsar, with all his 
available troops, and Ranjit Singh himself moved from Lahore, at the head 
of his forces, accompanied by his mother-in-law. 
When the confederate armies reached Amritsar, the Rani closed the 
gates of the town, and, mounting the ramparts of the city with heavy 
ordnance, gave the invading army a warm reception. Sardar Fatteh Singh, 
Ahluwalia, commenced his operations in front of the Bridge Gate, and the 
Mahardéj& opposite the Lohgarh Gate of the town. At length, the gates 
having given way before a heavy cannonade, the invading troops entered in 
triumph, with the Mahardja at their head. ‘The troops would have plund- 
ered the city, had not the Maharaja prevented them, out of reverence, 
it is believed, for a place held so sacred to the memory of the Sikh Guru, 
Ram Dds. The fort of Lohgarh was then besieged and reduced without 
difficulty, as the Bhangis were much weakened. It rained heavily that day, 
and the widowed Raéni, with her infant child, had no place to shelter them. 
At length they found their way ¢o the haveli of Sardar Jodh Singh, 
Ramgarhia, who, pitying their helpless condition, gave them an asylum. 
On the recommendation of the Ramgarhia sardar, Ranjit Singh allowed a 
small jagir for the maintenance of the reduced Bhangi Chicf, and thus the 
nonted sracy collapsed. Ranjit Singh then, entering the holy temple, bowed 
his head before the Harmandar, and performed his ablutions in the sacred 
tank. He also increased the stipends of the worshippers of the great Sikh 
institution, and, as usual with him, on such occasions, gave away large sums 
of money asalms to the poor as he passed through the bazars of the town. 
The civil war in Afghanistdn, carrjed on by the four sons of Tymur Shah, ‘The aftais of 
Himdyin, Mahmud, Shah Zaman and Shah Shujé, between themselves *80"™ 
for ascendancy, had ruined that empire, and the once dreaded power of the 
Afghdns in India was now looked upon everywhere with contempt. The 
ever-vivilant Ranjit Singh found the time most opportune for extending 
his conquests in the regions east of the Indus, once the focus of Afghdu 
influence and power. 
After the Dasahra festival, which was kept with more than the usual 
excesses at Lahore, Ranjit Singh sent his agents to Alimad Khan, the , The Maharéjéinvades 
powerful Sial chief of Jhang, demanding tribute, and a promise of future ©" '™ 
submission as the only alternative to war. Preparations were at the same 
time made for marching into Jhang, with a thoroughly equipped force. The 
agents, of course, returned with an evasive answer, which decided Ranjit 
Sinfh’s declaring war against him, and he set out for Jhang at the head 
of his troops in 1808, attended by the Ahluwalia chicf. The new battalions 





* Rai Kénhia Lal, in his History of the Funjdb, writes a long account here of a battle 
having been fought between the troops of Muzaffar Khan and those of Ranjit Singh, in which 
the latter was victorious. He represents that the Sikhs entered the city, and indiscriminately 
plundered the inhabitants, but the nawdb at length sued for peace, and his request was 
granted. I have been unable to corroborate this account from contemporary historians. 
All that really occurred has been given above. See Dewdn Amar Na&th’s History of 
Ldhore (manuscript edition), and compare it with McGregor, page 156, and Panjab Chiefs, 


page 483. 
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known as Najibwald, together with the Mahardj4’s own artillery, formed 
part of the expedition. Every village through which he passed was plun- 
dered, though not without some resistance on the part of the zemindars, 
which frequently resulted in considerable loss of men on the Mahardjd’s 
side. Orders were therefore issued prohibiting the troops from visiting the 
villages, till they had reduced the power of the Sial Chief. Ahmad Khan 
had collected around him a large number of the Mahomedan tribes, con- 
sisting of Sials, Kharals, Bharwdndés and others, He had also with him 
two pieces of artillery, but they were manned by novices. The battle lasted 
from noon till evening, when Ahmad Khan retired to the city with his 
two guns. The casualties on both sides were very great. Ranjit Singh 
besieged the city by night, and cut off the communication of the besieged. 
The next day the fighting was continued with the same pertinacity as 
before. Ahmad Khan superintended his artillery personally, and managed 
to send a shot through Ranjit’s tent, which, however did very little 
mischief. The sicge lasted three days. Desertions now commenced on 
the side of the nawab, and many of the people who had come from the 
country to render aid to their chief, returned to their homes. The Hindu 
population sent a petition to the Mahardj&, couched in the most humiliating 
terms, and promising to render him all the aid in their power immediately 
on his entering the city. The nawab’s own servants deserted him, and 
all fled, except Nasrat’ Khan, Sidl. Ahmad Khan, secing his cause 
hopeless, fled with his family to Multdn. The Mahardjé entered the city 
and took possession of the immense*wealth which the Sial chief had 
been accumulating for so many years. The Choudhris of the town sued 
for protection from plunder, which was promised, and orders were issued 
accordingly. As the troops had gained nothing in the last three campaigns, 
little notice was taken of the orders issued prohibiting their plundering. 
They were determined to make what they could out of this victory, and 
accordingly eased the inhabitants of all that they could by any means 
remove, In vain was redress sought from Ranjit Singh, who declared himself 
powerless to suppress the disorder that prevailed. Ahmad Khan having 
agreed to pay a tribute of Rs. 60,000 4 year to the victor, returned to Jhang. 
The Mahardjé now crossed the Tirmu, attacked Uch, and exacted a large 
tribute from the chief of that place, Nag Sultén, a Bokhari Syad. The 
towns of S&hiwdél and Garh Maharaj& were then visited, and the Baloch 
Mussulman chiefs of those places were forced to satisfy the cupidity of the 
Mahardjé with money and horses, with the alternative of having the Sikh 
army let loose in their city to supply their own wants. 

Sansdr Chand again left his hill possessions in 1804, and renewed his 
ravages on Hoshidrpur and Bijwdra, but when Ranjit Singh approached, 
with the confederated armies, the hill Raj& was compelled to retreat. About 
this time the Gorkhds aspired to the sovereignty of the whole peninsula of 
India, and the hill chief soon after became involved with these people. 

The “Shal4mdér Gardens” (or the famous gardens of the emperor, 
Shah Jahén at Ldhore), became the subject of an animated discussion 
between Ranjit and some of his suite. The Mahardjé was of opinion that 
the literal meaning of the word was “God's Curse,” from Shala, “God,” 
in the Jhang dialect, and mar, a Hindi word meaning “curse.” He, there- 
fore, resolved to change the name for some other more appropriate term, 
whereupon it was explained to him that Shula was a Turki word, mean- 
ing pleasure, and mar meant place, in that language, so that the words 
really meant “a place of pleasure,” and this name was given to several 
gardens similarly founded by the Chughattai emperors in Hindostdén, 
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after the fashion in vogue in Turkistdn, their native country. Ranjit 
was not the mar to be easily convinced of the truth yof an interpretation 
which he himself did not wish to be put upon the word. He asked them, 
if the word really meant what -they said, how it was that Mirza Mahdi, 
the biographer of Nadir Shah, called it “Shdlé mah” ( yte alas) or 
“ the blaze of the moon, ” in his description of the life of his royal master, 
the date of whose advent in India is derived from the chronograms 
Choghad Kadan ¢s3 ox» (entrance of an owl) and Ghamt am phe ob 

(universal mourning). The arguments of the courtiers in favour of 

the Turki signification of the word failing to make any inpression 

on Ranjit Singh, he gave his own name to the garden, and called — the Manarait me- 
it “Shahla Bugh”’ el Yes, “ Shahla” meaning in Persian “sweetheart ” with PRC ag a * Ahald 
dark gray eyes and a shade of red, and “Bagh” meaning “ garden.” 

The courtiers present passed high eulogies on the Mahardjd’s ingenuity 

in selecting so charming a name for the famous gardens of Léhore, and 

it was ordered, accordingly, that henceforward the gardens be called 

by that name, and written so in all public correspondence. A few days 

after, the Sikh monarch visited the Harmandar at Amritsar, and, at a grand = vt 

review of his troops, bestowed the following honours on military sardars :— 

Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia, to be commander of 400 suivars; Hari Nonou bestowed, 

Singh, Nalwa, from being a menial attendant, to become a sardar with the 
command of 800 infantry and cavalry; Hukam Singh, Chamni, to be 
superintendent of artillery with the command of 200; Ghouse Khan to be 
commandant of artillery with the command of 2,000 sawars; Roushan 
Khan and Sheikh Ibadulla, of Hindost&n, to be commandant of 2,000 a7 ibs ; 
Baj Singh to be styled Babi Bhag Singh, Moraliwila, and to be commander 
of 500, with a jagir; Milkhd Singh to be commander of 700 at Rawalpindi ; 
Nodh Singh to be commander of 400 with a jégir of Pargand Ghep; Attar 
Singh, son of Fatteh Singh, Dhari, to be rasaldar of 500 infantry, Mit 
Singh, Bharania, to be commander of 500 cavalry; Kurba Singh to be com- 
mander of 1,000; Nehal Singh, Attariwdla, to be commander of 500. 

All the above were created sardars, while the following were made 
honourary commanders of the foregs specified opposite their names, which 
they were to produce in time of war :— 

Jassa Singh, son of Karam Singh, Sahib Singh son of Gujar Singh, — treaties with tho 
Chet Singh, son of Lahnd Singh, Bhag Singh, Mallowalia, and the sons of (hey yet 
Nar Singh of Chammari, 10,000 troops; the Kénhia sardars, 5,000; the 1%. 
Nakdis, 4,000; the Rais of the hills, 5,000; the sardars of the Dodbé, 7,000. 

In the early part of 1805 the Mahardjdé entered into treaties with the 
Mahomedan chiefs and families about the Chindb and the Jhelum. The 
Court of Kabul was no longer regarded as the royal and highest tribunal of 
India. The chiefs of the Panjéb looked upon the Maharaji Ranjit Singh as 
the greatest and most powerful chief of India; to him they did homage ; 
to him they looked for advancement, and around his standard they rallied in 

ses of national danger, or of any great emergency. In February of that 
year the Mahardjd returned to Lahore, and celebrated the Holi festival with 
the greatest libertinism, as was usual with him. He then, like a pious Hindu, 
proceeded to Hardowar, with a small retinue, to bathe in the holy Ganges, 
and wash away, as it were, the sias he had accumulated. Well may the 
Hindostaéni couplet be applied to the character of the eccentric Sikh Ruler: 


** Now a devotee, now a monk, and now a lcader of libertines,” 
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He returned from his pious pilgrimage early in June, just as the rainy season 
began to set in, and immediately set about the management of his finan- 
cial affairs. He farmed out the revenues to the highest bidders, who were 
always sure of collecting sufficient for his coffers, as the lives of defaulters 
were at their mercy. 

Ranjit’s next expedition was into the districts which had been conquered 
by Ahmad Shah in Hindostén. By this time Shah Zamdén had had his eyes 
put out, and ‘had been deposed by Shah Mahmud, who, in his turn, was 
supplanted by Shah Shujd, a third brother, afterward the well-known exile 
of Ludhidnd, Ranjit made a good impression on the Durrdni governors of 
districts, and they, for the most part, elected to make their submission to 
him. He then led his army into the Mahomedan country between the 
Chindb and the Indus, and the nawdb of Jhang was again pressed to settle 
an annual tribute, which was now raised to 1,20,000 rupees. A fresh attack 
on Multén was resolved upon; but when the Mahardjd’s advanced guards 
had reached Mohdtma, a village 20 miles north of Multan, the nawadb, who 
had no wish to fight with the Sikhs, paid 70,000 rupees as ransom to Ranjit 
Singh, who then departed, after having bestowed a valuable khilat on the 
nawéb. In the midst of this career of victory, he was, however, recalled by 
intelligence that a large body of fugitive Mahrattas, hotly pursued by the 
British army, under General Lake, was approaching his eastern frontier. 
This was no welcome news for the ruler of Lahore, who had no interest in 
seeing the Panjdb converted into a battle field for two foreign nations. The 
Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao Holkdér, having been utterly routed by 
Generals Lake and Frascr, at Fattehgarh and Dig, and, after in vain attempt- 
ing to raise a new army south of the Jamna, set out for the Panjab, in the 
expectation of obtaining assistance from the Sikhs against the British. His 
hopes were probably strengthened by the fact that certain minor Sikh chiefs 
of the Trans-Sutlej, such as Gurdit Singh, Laédwa, Bhanga Singh of Thanesar, 
and others, had already fought on the side of the Mahrattas at Delhi 
against the English. There was also this circumstance to be taken into 
consideration that, during his stay at Patidld, he had obtained large contri- 
butions from Rdj&é Sahib Singh and Rdni Aus Kour. Forgetful, however, 
that Ranjit Singh was a totally different oe to deal with, he reached 
the neighbourhood of Amritsar at the head of an army of 15,000* men, 
accompanied by Amir Khan, the Rohilla chief, after successfully evading 
the detachment of the British army that had been sent to intercept 
him. But General Lake, who was in his rear, pursued him into the Panjab 
with five regiments of cavalry and four of infantry. On hearing of this, 
Ranjit first summoned Fattch Singh, and then hastened to Lahore, where 
Holkar’s agents met him with presents from their master, and explained to 
him the objects of the Mahratta chief’s visit. Ranjit Singh repaired to 
Amritsar ft in person, and had an interview with the fugitive, who asked for 
help against the British, and threatened to continue his march to Kabul, if 
he obtained no help from the Panjdéb. Lord Lake had, in the meantime, 
crossed the Bids, and encamped at Jalldldbdd. Great was the contrast 
between the Hyphasis of that day and the Hyphasis of two thousand one 
hundred years previously. The river then formed a barrier to the further 
advance of Alexander the Great, whose Macedonians erected twelve massive 





* Native historians have very much exaggerated the eae of Holkar’s troops on this 
occasion. Rai Kanhia Lal has put down the number at 40,000, and Dewan Amar Nath at 
two lakhs. The number, however, did not exceed 15,000.—Major Thorn's Memoirs of War, &c. 

+ Smyth says Ranjit Singh received the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao, at Lahore. It is, 
however, certain that the Muhratta chief never visited Léhore. Compare Murray and Cun- 
ningham’s Histories with those of Kanhia Lal and Amar Nath. 
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altars as a memorial onits banks. The inauspicious Indian gods had turned 
the Macedonian conqueror back, but they had little effect on the illustrious 
British General, who was as much a stranger in the land of the Five Rivers 
as the renowned Macedonian had been. 

Thousands of people assembled on the banks of the Bids, to gaze upon 
the British troops with wonder. Their eyes were unfamiliar with the sight 
of a British military camp, its white soldiers (gords) dressed in their 
military costume, their warlike music, their discipline, their mode of living, 
and their general appearance; but blessed be the nation to which they 
belonged, and for whom Providence had destined the sway of these lands. 
Had it been the march of an Asiatic conqueror like Tymiér the Tartar, 
Mahmid the Ghdznani, or any other freebooter of their kind, the case would 
have been very different for the countries invaded. But how did the British 
General, the conqueror of the metropolis of the Indian Empire, the deliverer 
of Agra, the city of Akber, the “hero of the land,” the “Lord of the age,” 
as the blind Shah Alam called him, conduct his marches into this 
country? The strictest discipline was observed. Nota grain of wheat was 
taken without payment; no man, however small or insignificant, was 
molested ; no work, however trifling, was forced upon the people without 
the payment of liberal wages, and no wrong was done to any person on 
any account. 

The spectators soon ledgnt to admire the men of the British army, and 
were always ready to render them whatever assistance they could in purchas- 
ing their goods. The most scrupulous regard was paid to the property of 
the inhabitants, and as all supplies were punctually paid for, the British 
troops wanted for nothing that the country could produce. Ranjit Singh, 
though he would have proved a valuable auxiliary to either of the contend- 
iag parties, was sensible of his own inability to render any material assistance 
to either of them, in the confused state of his own kingdom, yet in its infancy; 
and as his whole policy was directed to giving unity to the scattered Sikh 
elements, and to moulding the entire nation into one State or commonwealth, 
he, on the approach of the foreigners, held a council of the Sikh confeder- 
acies that still depended upon him for advice or support. It was unani- 
mously resolved in this council, thatethe chief of La&hore and the Sikh 
nation should interpose as mediator between the fugitive Mahratta chief 
and the British Government. On the 19th of December, the Maharaja 
sent his vakil to the British camp, and the negotiations were soon concluded. 
Holkér, finding his whole dominions closed against him, and himself totally 
helpless, sued for peace; and, on the 11th of January 1806, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the British Government, by which he had 
to renounce al] his possessions in Northern India, Ranjit, on his part, 
agreeing to give the Mahrattas no assistance. Thus was the evil whicle 
Ranjit dreaded averted, and his Sikhs blessed their stars that they had not’ 
been entangled in war with the foreigners. ee relations were further 
strengthened between the British commander and Ranjit Singh, and the 
Ahluwalia Chief, and, in the course of the same month, the armies which 
had inspired so much alarm in the Panjab, retraced their steps to Hindos- 
tan. Ranjit Singh had heard many particulars regarding the British from 
the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao, and expressed his astonishment at their 
warlike exploits. Ever after this, Ranjit dreaded the power of that Govern- 
ment, and determined to be at peace with it. The Holi festival was then 
celebrated at Ldhore with rejoicings, commensurate with the embar- 
rassments which had perplexed the Sikhs gunne the past few months, and, 
Ranjit Singh, with his mind at rest, freely indulged in all kinds of excesses. 
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In Bysakh (April) 1806, he proceeded to bathe in the holy tank in Katés, 
on the banks of the Indus, and reduced the zeminddrs in the vicinity of 
that river to subjection. On his return from fhis journey, he was seized 
with a violent illness, brought on by his own indiscretion, and was com- 
pelled to break his journey at Miéni, on the Jhelum, until he had recovered 
his health. The rainy season was spent at Lahore in carrying out local 
improvements and inaugurating financial measures, The Shaldmar gardens 
were repaired, and the canal of Ali Marddn Khan, which watered them, 
was re-opened. This measure was productive of a twofold benefit, first, by 
restoring the splendid gardens, and, secondly, by improving the adjoining 
lands, which soon yielded an increased revenue. e 

In the same year, 1806, Ranjit Singh, appreciating the talents of a Chhatrt 
named Mohkam Chand, formerly in the employ of Sahib Singh, of Gujrd&t, 
made him the chief of his army, much to the annoyanee of the Sikh sardars, 
He proved an able general, and fully justified the confidence reposed in him 
by his new master. Ranjit’s success throughout the most eventful period of 
his life was, to a great extent, due to the choice he made of his servants of 
State, as his subsequent career abundantly shows. The same year, having 
crossed the Sutlej at the head of an army, he seized Zird, expelling the 
widow of Sardar Mohar Singh, Nishanwalé, who held the place against the 
invader for some time, Being then assisted by the traitor, Sodhi Jawahr Singh, 
father of Guru Gol&b Singh, of Manawar, he catured Muktesar and Kot 
Kapurd, possessions of Sardar Jagat Singh, Buria. He then fell on Dharm- 
kot, which he reduced; subdued Mari, expelling Hari Singh and Arbel 
Singh, brother-in-law of Tér& Singh, Gheba, and then marched to Faridkot, 
the chief of which place averted the danger of an attack by the timely 
payment of a handsome tribute. 

A violent dispute arose about this time between R4jd Sahib Singh 
of Patidldé, and his wife, Réni Aus Kour, the mother of the regent prince, 
Karm Singh. She was an ambitious and intriguing woman, and was devis- 
ing plans to set aside her husband in favour of her minor son, or to secure 
for herself a separate territory. She was greatly encouraged in her designs 
by the Mahratta chicf, Jaswant Rao, during his stay at Patidld, as the latter 
wanted to make his own fortune out of the struggle. The approach of Lord 
Lake, however, compelled the Mahratta to cross the Sutlej, and leave 
matters to be settled between the husband and the wife. It, however, 
happened that the Patiala rdj& was, about this time, also at enmity with 
the chief of Nabhda, the subject of the dispute being a village named Dola- 
dhi, twenty miles north of Patidlé and two miles west of Nabha, which 
the rdjd of the latter place claimed. With the connivance of Jaswant 
Singh, Réjd of Nabhd, Bhdi Téi& Singh, the Patiala official in charge of 
Poladhi, was murdered. Rajd& Bhdg Singh, of Jhind, embraced the side of the 
Nabha chief, and sardar Bhanga Singh of Thanesar, his nephew, Sardar 
Mahtdb Singh, and Bhdi Lal Singh of Kythal, that of Sahib Singh, the 
Patiala raja. 

Various skirmishes took place during a period of two months betweey the 
contending parties, attended with much bloodshed, till, at length, in one of 
these fights, Sardar Maht&b Singh of Thanesar was killed. On hearing 
this news, the Patidla rdjd was greatly incensed, and it ultimately led to a 
severe fight between him and the Nabha R4djé, at Nirwana, six miles 
from Nabha, in which Rdjd Jaswant Singh, being defeated, fled to Nabha. 
One hundred and fifty men were killed on both sides in this engage- 
gent. The contending parties invited Ranjit Singh to decide their disputes, 
and that wily chief was only too glad to avail himself of an opportunity 


? 
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to interfere.* The Dasehra was no sooner over, than the ruler of Lahore 
crossed the Sutlej, on 26th July, 1806, with 20,000 horse, having in his train 


Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, Gurdit Singh of Lédwdé and many other ! 


chiefs. Having received large nazrdnds from Sardar Budh Singh of 
Jalandar, and Sardar Dharm Singh of Phillour, and, having reduced Nakodar, 
he entered the Patidld territory on the third day, and at once seized Doladhi, 
the possession of the Patidld rdjd, and the subject of dispute between him 
and.the Nabha chief, driving the Patiala troops ont of the town. From 
Doladhi, the Maharajé proceeded to Manstrpur, in Patidld, which he 
invested. The rajds of Jhind and Nabha, who had induced the Mahardjé 
to make the attack, were in his train. But the Patiala troops, on this 
occasion, greatly out-numbered those of the Lahore chief who were engaged 
in the field. Mir Zulfikdr Ali, nephew of Mir MaksdGd Ali, commandant 
of the Patidld artillery, personally superintended the tiring of the heavy 
ordnance. He managed, during the engagement, to send a shot through the 
howdah of the elephant on which Raj& Bhdg Singh was seated. Ranjit 
Singh viewed all this through his telescope from a distance, on his elephant, 
whence he saw the overwhelming number of the enemy’s troops. In the 
meanwhile, Chen Singh, the agent of Raj& Sahib Singh, of Patiala, arrived 
with fresh messages on behalf of his master. The next day peace was con- 
cluded between the Raja of Patiala and the Mahardja& of Lahore, who 
restored Doladhi to the Patiala chief. ‘The Maharaja then levied a nuzrdnd 
of Rs. 50,000 from Raj& Jaswant Singh, of Nabha. 

The visit of the Lahore sovereign, at the head of so large an army, to the 
Trans-Sutlej States, was the subject of a correspondence between the British 
Resident at Delhi and the Raja of Jhind, and it was considered advisable to 
strengthen the British garrison at Karnal, to provide against any unforeseen 
‘emergency, though Ranjit Singh had his hands quite full enough just then with 
the atfairs of the territories which he had recently visited, and under the 
circumstances had no wish to give the British Government any cause of offence. 

Ludhidné& was at this time held by Nurunnissa and Lachnn, the widows 
of Rai Ilias Khan,f a Mussalmadn Rajput of Raikot, whose family had held 
it for two hundred years. The declining Mahomedan family had sought 
the protection of the adventurous Gorge Thomas. Ranjit had no weak- 
ness for generosity. His policy was self-aggrandizemcnt at any price. 
Might was right with him. With him the weak were sure to go to the 
wall, and their ruin was the foundation upon which he built his greatness. 
Expelling the helpless widows, he made himsclf master of Ludhidnd, to- 
gether with the surrounding villages, the whole of which he bestowed upon 
his maternal uncle, the Raj& of Jhfnd. He also wrested Pargand Tharé, 
in the Basia talik, from the widow of Mian Ghous, and gave it in jagir to 
Mohkain Chand, his favourite general. Jhandald, Raikot, Jagrdon, Baddo- 
wal, ‘l'alwandi, Dhdkd and Basia, all originally possessions of Rai Ilias, 
next fell into his hands, and were divided among the Rajds of Jhind and 





e A strict policy of non-interference, inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, prevailed at this 


time in British India, and all conuection with the posers beyond the Jamna was avoided. 
Ba yey. pccount for the fact of Kanjit’s arbitration being sought in preference to that of 
the Hngiish. ‘ : : 

+ Rai Ilias Khan was a Mussalmdn Rajput and a man of great importance in Ludhidnd 
towards the close of the 17th century. His great ancestor, Tulsi Dis, coming from Jesselmir 
settled in Faridkot in 1423, and became a convert to Mahomedanism. His son, (topal, founded 
Shahjah4npar, in the Ludhiana district, and Rai Kald, one of his decendants, became the 
foundet of Talwandi in 1478. This Talwandi is still know as Aag ki Talwandi. The family 
reached the zenith of its power in 1620, when it mastered the town of Ludhiind, which, 140 
years previously, had been founded by two Pathan Lodhis, named Kusaf and Nihang. ence 
the name Ludhidna or Lodhisné was aver to the town. In the beginning of the present 
century Raikot, Talwandi, Jandalé or ana Buddowal, Jagréon, Ludhiané, Basia, &c., 
towns of some importance, were in possession of Rai Ilias Khan’s widows. 
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Nabbé, Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, Dewin Mohkam Chand, Sardar 
Basdwaé Singh and Sardar Bhanga Singh. During the same campaign, he 
conquered the district of Ghamgrama, expelling the owners, Jat Singh, 
Gujar Singh and K4bil Khao, and dividing their territories between the 
Nabhd chief, Jaswant Singh, and Gurdit Singh, chief of Lédwa. He made 
no advance further south than Ambdla, and, after celebrating the Dewali 
festival at Thanesar, and performing his ablutions in the holy tank there, 
he recrossed the Sutlej. Little was done by him in this campaign towards 
improving the relations between the rd4ja of Patidlé and his wife, though 
both, in their turn, had presented him with large sums of money and 
precious jewels to secure his goodwill. 

Taking route by Rahon, the residence of Tar& Singh, Gheba, Ranjit 
Singh proceeded to pay his superstitious devotions to the holy fires, the 
natural flames of Jawdéla Mukhi. Intelligence was brought to him there 
by Sardar Fatteh Chand, younger brother of R4j4 Sansdr Chand of Kangra 
of the encroachments on the hill réja’s territory by Amar Singh, Thapa, the 
general of the Nepdl army, who, after subduing and ravaging the mountain 
districts from the Ganges to the Sutlej, had fallen on Kangrdé with the 
determination to subdue it. He had levied tribute from the hill chief of 
Garhwal, and reduced the young chief of Ndldgarh, who had, however, 
offered a gallant resistance. The neighbouring states of Sarmor, Basihar, 
and Bhagat had all fallen in succession, and the invader had now laid 
siege to the Kangrdé fort. The sardar, therefore, asked for help against the 
invading Gorkhds, on condition of his paying a large nazrdnd. Ranjit 
Singh gladly acceded to his request, and, on arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Kangr4, was visited by Zordwar Singh, a confidential agent of General 
Amar Singh, who, on his master’s behalf, offered a nazrénd of double the value 
of that promised by Sansdér Chand, on condition that the Mahardja would 
withdraw with his troops. The Mahardjé declined the offer, on the ground 
that he had given his word to the Kangra chief, though his policy was to 
expel the strangers (who were likely to disturb the peace of his own king- 
dom) from the borders. A pestilence, however, broke out among the Gorkhd 
troops, causing great mortality in their camp, and this necessitated their 
withdrawal with the utmost expedition. On his return from the hills, with 
the promised nazrdénd from the hil! rajé, Ranjit Singh stationed one 
thousand troops at Nadaon, and instructed Sardar Fatteh Singh, Kalianwala, 
to remain at Bijawar with his troops, to watch the future motions of the 
Gorkhé commander. 

The beginning of 1807 was marked by the death of Nar Singh, an old 
Sikh sardar, and the consequent collapse of Pasrir and Chamdra, extensive 
territories held by the sardar. A small j4gir was conferred on the son of 
the deceased sardar, as maintenance. Kutb-ud-din Khan, of Kasur, the 
successor of the able PathAn, Nizdm-ud-din Khan, had again become trouble 
some. The Maharaja, by removing such a thorn in his side as Kutb-ud-din 
Khan, from his vicinity, was anxious to strengthen his own position. 
The opinion was also rightly held by him that the acquisition of the 
mythological rival of Lahore from its Mahomedan owners, and the subjuga- 
tion of the Pathdn colonists would tend materially to the advancement of 
his own prestige and popularity amongst the Khdled. A formidable expedi- 
tion was organised, headed by himself and Jodh Singh, the son of his 
father’s old ally, Jassa Siagh, Ramgarhia, the famous carpenter. The terri- 
tory was invaded in February 1807. It contained many small forts, all of 
which were well stored with munitions of war and provisions. The invader - 
invested the town, cutting off all communications from without. The siege 
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lasted for a month, by which time the besieged had consumed all their 
store of provisions, and had begun to live on the flesh of horses and cattle. 
The Sikhs laid waste the, whole territory with more than their ordinary 
vengeance, and their artillery levelled to the ground a great portion of the 
city walls. The city, being thus reduced, was given up to plunder, every- 
thing which the citizens possessed being forcibly wrested from them. Much 
barbarity was shown by the Sikhs towards the tender sex, many of whom com- 
mitted suicide by strangling or throwing themselves into wells, thus prefer- 
ring death to dishonour. Hundreds of women and children were carried away 
as slaves, and numerous helpless people were deprived even of their wearing 
apparel, and forced to go about naked. The outrages committed by the 
Sikhs on this occasion were more than ordinarily cruel, and are remembered by 
the people to the present day. Kutb-ud-din shut himself up in the fortress 
of KasGr. But internal seditions and broils completed the ruin of his 
family, and, at the end of March, he was compelled to surrender, and 
retire to his territory of Mamdot, on the opposite bank of the Sutlej, hold- 
ing it in jdgir, subject to his supplying 100 horsemen for service when 
required. This territory had been conquered by Kutb-ud-din Khan and his 
brother, in the year 1800, from the Rai of Raikot, with the assistance of 
the Dogrdés, a turbulent Mussalmdn tribe, inhabiting the neighbouring 
country. To Fatteh Din Khan, nephew of the chief, and sonof Nizdm-ud- 
din Khan, Ranjit Singh gave a jdgir at Marup, in the Gurgdon district, 
subject to the same military conditions as were imposed upon his uncle. 
Kasar, with the whole of the country adjoining it, lapsed to the kingdom of 
Lahore, and was temporarily assigned to Sardar Nehal Singh, Attariwald. 
The Sikh soldiers are said to have greatly enriched theinsclves by 
plundering Kasir, and the property of Kutb-ud-din Khan in particular, 
which fell into the hands of the Maharaja, consisting of jewels, rich stutfs 
and fabrics, shawls, horses and camels, 1s said to have been enormous; while 
thousands of Qurdnsand Arabic and Persian books,,plundered by the Sikhs, 
were sold at very cheap rates in the bazars of Lahore. On his return to 
Léhore, Ranjit held a great darbdr in honour of the victory gained, and the 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar were illuminated to celebrate the occasion, a 
large amount of money and property being also sent to Amritsar to be 
presented at the Sikh Harmandar. Ranjit Singh next proceeded to Dipdlpur, 
the fort of which he invested and reduced, making it over to the heir ap- 
parent as jagir. At Dipdipur he received nazu7rs from the neighbouring 
chiefs and sardars, and he then marched to Multan, an expedition under- 
taken at the instigation of Abdul Samad Khan, the Baddozie chicf, who had 
recently taken refuge at Lahore. He was at one time appointed Governor 
of Multan by Shah Zaman, but was at last defeated by Muzaffar Khan 
and dispossessed of his fort and jégirs. But excuses were not wanting, and 
the cause of the expedition was stated to be that the nawdb, after conclud- 
ing his treaty in 1802, renewed in 1805-1806, by which he acknowledged 
his submission to the Mahardja, had given protection to his enemy, Ahmad 
Khan, the Si4l of Jhang, providing him with men and money, and thereby 
enabling him to recover a considerable portion of his territories, and, secondly, 
he was suspected of intriguing with Kutb-ud-din Khan, of Kasur. On his 
way, he occupied and garrisoned various dependencies of the Multdn 
Government, and in April he laid siege to Multan itself. The walled town 
was captured, but the citadel, into which the principal inhabitants had 
retired, with their valuables, offered a stubborn resistance. Ranjit Singh, 
who was unprovided with the means of carrying on a difficult and protracted 
siege, was glad to accept the payment of a nazrdnd, or tribute, of Rs, 70,000 
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(half of which was raised by the naw&b from the inhabitants), and retired 
with credit. Having now crossed the river, the Sikh monarch made his 
sudden appearance in the territory of Nawab Bhgwal Khan, who was much 
alarmed at the approach of this devourer of small states. The naw&b sent his 
confidential agents to tree Mahardj4é, and, terms having soon been arranged, 
the Sikh retraced his steps to Lahore, which he reached in May. Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din, secretary to the Mahardjd, was then sent to Bdhawalpur, on his 
behalf with a rich khilat for Nawd&b Bhdwal Khan. Before the rains, 
Ranjit Singh sent a detachment of troops to reduce Adinanagar, the city 
of the famous Adina Beg Khan, at the foot of the hills, and exacted tybute 
and nazrdnds from all the Sikh sardars bordering on the Kangrdé mountains, 
thus giving the first cause of annoyance to that talented lady, Sad& Kour, 
his mother-in-law, who had so matcrially aided him in attaining the enviable 
position which he then held, and to whom all these territories belonged, 
being dependencies of the Kadnhia misl. This uncalled for interference on 
the part of the Maharaja was the beginning of a series of plots and counter- 
plots between the lady and her son-in-law, which eventually led to her ruin. 

It is now necessary to return again to the affairs of the states on the 
other side of the Sutlej. The departure of Ranjit Singh from the scene of 
action was the signal for the contending parties, especially Raéj& Sahib Singh, 
of Patidlé, and his wife Réni Aus Kour (neither of whom had gained any- 
thing by their appeal to his arbitration) to renew their domestic feuds, which, 
as usual, they determined to decide by force of arms. The chiefs who 
had obtained the largest share of the prey on the last occasion of their 
quarrelling, again asked the assistance of Ranjit Singh, who was more will- 
ing to give, than they to solicit, his aid. Accordingly, in conjunction with 
the Patidld, Jhiud, and Nabhd 14)4s, he crossed the Sutlej at Harikdé Pattan, 
its juncture with the Bids, at the head of a large army, accompanied by his 
famous gencral, Mokham Chand, Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and Ghirba Singh. 
He first visited Kot Kapuid, which he had reduced in the previous year, 
and then Bhador, from the chief of which he extorted a nazrdnd. Then, . 
alter visiting Nabhd, he appeared before Patidlé in September 1807. The 
Rajdé of Patidlé had at this time invited a large number of sardars to his 
capital, among them being Sardar Bhanga Singh of Thanesar, and had collect- 
ed a body of 15,000 troops there. All the chiefs had accepted his invitation, 
including Rajé Sahib Singh, and they received the Maharajé outside the town 
with great ceremony. The work of arbitration was now begun, The intriguing 
Rani bribed the arbitrator, presenting him with a large sum of money, and, 
in addition, with a nechlace of diamcuds worth Rs. 70,000, and a brazen cannon 
belonging to the family and known as the Kérdé Khan, which was subse- 
quently taken by the English in the Sutlej campaign. The arbitrator, pleased 
with these rich presents, settled upon the Rdni and her regent son a jagir 
worth Rs. 50000 per annum. From all accounts, however, it appears that the 
influence Searnen by the Rajds of Jhind and Nabhé, Sardar Bhanga Singh of 
Thanesar, and Bhéi Lal Singh of Kythal, contributed materially to briuging 
about this compromise between the Réjdé and his Rani. The raja did not much 
relish the idea of parting with his gun and necklace, and would have evaded 
the delivery of them to Ranjit, had not the latter coolly informed him that 
he would prove his claim to them by recourse to arms, Sahib Singh now 
perceived that it would be advisable for him to yield with a good grace, 


which he accordingly did.* After settling the affuir of Patidlé, Ranjit Singh 
proceeded to Ambédla. 





*Rai Kanhia Lal here narrates the ridiculous story that, when peace was concluded 
between Raja Sahib Singh and his Réni, Maharaj4 Ranjit Singh took the little child, Karam 
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Here Rdni Dia Kour, the widow of Sardar Gurbaksh Singh,* who held 
Ambéla, presented him with a nazrdnd. He also exacted tribute from Bhai 
Lal Singh, of Kythal, Gurdit Singh, and Karam Singh, of Shahdbédd, 
Bhagwan Singh, of Buria, Jodh Singh, of Kalsia, and all the Sikh 
sardars of Sirhind, and bestowed khilats on each in return. He then 
marched te reduce Naraingarh, a strong fort between Ambdla and the 
hills, held by Kour Kishen Singh, of N&han. An attempt to carry it by 
storm having failed, the fort was closely invested. ‘The besieged held out 
heroically for nearly three weeks, and repeatedly repulsed the enemy in 
their attempts to capture the fort, inflicting heavy losses upon them orf each 
occasion. The fort was ultimately stormed and taken by the Mahardji’s 
troops, led on by Fatteh Singh, Kalianwdld, Ranjit’s famous general. This 
was the last fight in which he ever engaged, he being killed in the assault, 
though not until victory was assured. In this engagement, two other 
chiefs of the Mahardj& where killed, Mohan Singh (commandant and sardar), 
and Dewa Singh, Bhandéri, while, altogether, the Maharaja lost in this 
engagement about 400 in killed and wounded. After the capture, the 
Mahardjé made over the territory to Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, on 
receipt of a nazrdnd of Rs. 40,000, the estate being worth Rs. 15,500 a 

ear. 

The old chief, Téré Singh, Gheba, once the leader of the Daliwalé con- 
federacy, who had followed the Lahore forces during the siege of Naraingarh, 
died before that town. His followers secretly sent his corpse for cremation to 
his fort at R&hon, where the widow and the sons of the deceased lived. While 
the body of the old sardar was on the pyre, and the funeral obsequies were be- 
ing performed, a detachment of Ranjit Singh’s troops, who had been informed 
eof the event, appeared suddenly and demanded the deceased's treasures and 
estates. The widow of the aged head of the Daliwdlé was, however, a 
spirited woman. She girded up her garments, and appeared, sword in hand, 
in the battle-field, but the battered walls of the fort of Ré&hon soon gave 
way, and the place became the prize of the invaders. A certain sum was fixed 
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Singh, son of the Raja of Patidélé, on hisknee.e The child, seeing the necklace of pearls on the 
Maharajé’s neck, criel out: ‘This is the same necklace which [ used to wear: give me thig 
necklace.” The child wept, and insisted upon having the ornament. Ou this, says the Rai, 
Ranjit Singh, ont of pity for the child, gave the necklace to him, and never took it back, The 
History of Patidld, by Khalifa Moliamied Hassan, and the Panjib Rdjds, by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
the best authories on Patidélé affairs, however, are silent on the subject. Moreover, the 
story is, unon the face of it, a ah invention, since Karam Singh, who was born in 1708, was 
not at that time a little child, but a boy about 10 years of age, and the Mahardéja was hard] 
likely to cause a grown aoe of that age to sit on his knee. Again, when the earnest suppli- 
cations of the father had had no effect on the greedy Sikh monarch, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the watling of a child would avail to snatch so rich a prize from his grasp. On this subject 
Khalifa Mohamed Hassan writes as follows: ‘*The Maharaj (Sahib Singh) had at first hesi- 
tated in making over these articles; but the Singh Sahib (Ranjit Singh) on 26th Assoj, 1864 
Samvat, wrote an agreement, to which he affixed his seal, promising to give Raipur and 
Gujarwal, bpotaes with the adjoining villazes, to the Maharéja. Upon this, the Mahar6j 
considered it advisable to deliver up the gun and necklace. Having secured these, the Siugh 
Sahib marched to Ambdla."—History of Patidla, page 197. The agreement of 26th Assoj 1864 
Sagnvat, was, according to the same author, never fulfilled by the Mahardid. It is clear, then, 
that the story about the weeping child, and the return of the famous necklace to its owner, 
is incorrect. 


“McGregor says, at page 159 of his History, that the nazrdnd was levied from Gurbaksh 
Singh. But the sardar had died twenty-three years before, namely, in 1783. The town 
and district of Ambal4 had at first been conquered by Sangat Singh and descended to his 
brother-in-law, Dhian Singh. This latter appointed Gurbaksh Singh and Lal Singh as 
thanedars in charge, and then removed to Singhw4l4é, in Ferozepur. On the return of Dhian 
Singh to Ambéla, his thaneddrsa refused to deliver the place over to him, and so became 
masters of it themselves. On the death of Lal Singh, Gurbaksh Singh became the sole 
owner. Gurbaksh Singh died childless, and was succeeded by his widow, Dia Kour, in 1783. 
Ranjit Singh eerste ejected her, but she was restored by General Ochterlony, and held 
it until her death in 1823, when it lapsed to Government.—Panjdb Rdjds, by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
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by way of maintenance for the aged widow and her sons, but its payment 
was shortly afterwards discontinued. The Sikh monarch then took Nou- 
shera, the jdgir of Taér&é Singh, Gheba, expelling the officials of the old 
réni, seized Morinda, south of the Sutlej, the jdgir of Dharam Singh, from 
his son, who had refused to pay nazrdnd to the invader, and captured 
Bahlolpur and Bharatgarh from Bhag Singh’s widow. During the same 
campaign, his general, Mohkam Chand, conquered the district of Wadni, in 
Ferozepur, which Ranjit, later in the year, gave to his mother-in-law Sadd& 
Kour. The same year, the Mahardja& divided his conquests in Réipur, 
Ghanigrama, Sirhind, Zira, Kot Kapurd, and Dharmkot among his favourites, 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, Rajd Bhég Singh, of Jhind, Jaswant Singh, 
of Nabhé, Mohkam Chand, the general and dewdn, who was fast gaining 
favour, Gharba Singh, and Sardar Karam Singh, of Nagla. Lahangarh, in 
Réhon and Dhanor in Pargand Rahimabdd, the possessions of Tar& Singh’s 
widow, were also given to Gharba Singh. Shergarh, in Pargandé Thardé, was 
given to Sardar Attar Singh. The Sutlej campaign was then closed by the 
levy of a tribute of 20,000 from Ranjit Singh, zeminddr of Manauli, Rs. 
30,000 from Gopal Singh, of Mani Majra, 15,000 from Sardar Hari Singh 
of Ropar, and Rs. 80,000 from the zeminddars of the Doa&bé. 

Ranjit Singh returned to Lé&hore in December 1807, when Réni Mahtdb 
Kour, daughter of Sadd Kour, presented the Mahardja with Sher Singh, and 
Tdéré Singh as her twin sons. In reality, however, she never bore any 
children to the Mahardjd. Sad&é Kour knew well that the only way of 
increasing her power with her son-in-law was through her daughter. Rdni 
Mahtéb Kour had been childless, and consequently not in very great 
favour with her royal husband. The mother-in-law, therefore, hit upon a 
plan by which the wife of the Mahardjd& was to become a mother. She had 
it rumoured about the country that Mahtdb Kour, the wife of the Mahardjé 
was pregnant, and after some time had elasped, she had it proclaimed, with 
great rejoicings, that the queen (her daughter) had given birth to twins. The 
Mahardjé’s absence favoured the mother-in-law’s plans. The night previous 
to the proclamation being made public, of the queen having given birth to 
twins, two new-born babes were purchased, Sher Singh from his father Nehdla, 
a chintz weaver, a native of Mokerian, in the Hoshidrpur District, which was 
then held as jdégfr by Mdi Sadd Kour, and Téré Singh from a Mahomedan 
woman, daughter of Manki, a slave girl of the Madi. Ranjit Singh was never 
deceived ; but as he liked the ide’ of being called a father, he treated both 
as sons, and called them Shahzddas, or princes. 

In the beginning of 1808, Ranjit Singh reduced the fort of Pathénkot, at the 
foot of the hills, the possession of Sardar Jay Singh, Kaénhia. The killaddr fled 
and the sardar had to bear the loss with patience. He next marched to Jasrota, 
the raj& of which place surrendered and became tributary, having first paid a 
large nazrdnd. Having spent several days in hunting at Jasrota, the Maha- 
réj& set out to invade Chambdé. He had not proceeded half way when the 
Chambé raéjé, hearing of his approach was terrified, and sent his agents to 
settle terms. A large nazrdnd was paid by the raja, besides a ziydfat, or 
present of money, for the Mahardjd4, and the agents were dismissed with a 
rich khilat for their master. Basoli was next invaded, and Rs, 8,000 exacted 
from the raja, as an annual tribute, besides a nazrdnd. While the Mahardjé 
was extending his conquests in the mountainous districts north of the Panjab, 
Dewdéo Mohkam Chand was busy in subduing the chiefs on the left of the 
Sutlej, formerly dependents of the Daliwdla misl under Sardar Tard Singh, 
Gheba. Most of these sardars were reduced, and, having transferred their 
allegiance to the new kingdom of Ldhore, were confirmed in their possessions 
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on promising to supply a contingent of horse, and to remain constantly in 
attendance upon the Lahore ruler. 
Coming down to the plains, the Mahardjé convened a grand meeting of 

all the sardars, in which he formally received nazars from the chiefs of the 

Panjéb who had acknowledged themselves to be his feudatories. All res- 
onded to the call, save Sardar Jiwan Singh of Sidlkot and Sahib Singh of _ The insurrection of 
ujrdt, wh'o refused to comply with the order, leas from a spirit of rebellion {ha'senit’ diester 

than from fear of treachery. Ranjit Singh now marched against these itt. 

chiefs to punish them for their audacity. An attack was made on Nidlkot, _ Sialkot invadet 

and the city taken by storm, but Jiwan Singh, with a body of one thotisand paca lc 

fighting men and four pieces of artillery, ably defended the fort, which was 

closely invested. The siege lasted seven days, when one of the gates of 

the fort was battered down by the fire of the besiegers, which enabled them 

to enter and occupy it. Jiwan Singh was put in chains, and, arrangements 

having been made for the administration of the district, the troops left for Tho city and the fort 

Gujrat. The Mahardjé himself followed these troops, but before he reached pele r 

his destination, Sahib Singh’s agents met him and paid him a large suin of marclien to Gujrat. 
money as tribute, and, in addition, entered into a treaty acknowledging his — sanin singh of 
allegiance to the Mahardjd. Ranjit, being satisfied with these terms, with- “ul4t submits 
drew. He then went to Akhn&r, the chief of which, Alam Khan, paid him «ain rondered 
nasrdndé and was reinstated." etary, 1808 

In January of the same year, 4,000 troops were sent, under Ghouse — qroops wat to 
Khan, commandant of the Maharaja's artillery, and sardar Hakma Singh, S!-sbupura. 
to reduce Haran Mindr,t otherwise known as Shckhupura, the chiefs 
of which place, Arbel Singh and Amir Singh, had greatly disturbed the 
public peace by their depredations throughout the country. 

Prince Kharak Singh{ was put in nominal charge of the expedition. Arbel 
Singh and Amir Singh vigorously defended themselves and thcir fort, and 
the Mahardj4’s troops had great difficulty in battering down the walls ; this 
not being effected until the Bhangi top of Ahmad Shah (which had been 
captured at Amritsar from the possession of the Bhangis) was brought to gyesuunurn annex- 
bear against one of the gates of the fort. The gate was then broken in ¢!to the Lahore terri- 
pieces, and the Lédhore troops effected their entrance into the fort, which ©" 

®was reduced. Arbel Singh and Amit Singh were put in irons, and their 
fighting men were transferred to the Mahardja’s service, and the reduced 
country was bestowed upon Prince Kharak Singh as jagir, with his mother 
Rani Nakdin as his guardian. The Rani lived in the fort until her death, and 
seldom came to Lahore. 

In the end of Bysakh (April) of the same year, a vakéil of the British arrival of a British 
Government arrived at Ldéhore, with presents for the Mahardjé from that Asent st Lahore, 1608. 
Government. The object of his visit was to strengthen the relations of 
amity between the British Government and the Darbar of Lahore, which had 
been initiated by the mission of Eusaf Ali Khan, eight years bofore. The 
vakil was honourably received, and on his depariure a khilat, valued at 
Rs. 5,000, was presented to him, together with presents of valuable articles, 
the products of the country, for the British authoritics. : 





* Rai Kanhai Lal here mentions (page 194 of his work) that Daska was conquered by the 
Mahar4j4 from Sardar Nidhén Singh. But Dask4 was reduced in the beginning of 1802, accord- 
ing to the Rai’s own account, given at page 153 of hie book. ; 

+t The hanting-ground of Jahangir, where that_emperor constructed beautiful edifices, 
now the jdgir of Raja Harbans Singh, reputed son of Raja Tej Singh. 

+ Prinsep says Dewin Mohkam Chand was putin command of this expedition. But he was 
at this time engaged in reaveang the Anandpur Makbowal Valley, and had novhing do with 
the Shekhupura rag ree which was undor the charge of Shahzada Kharak Singh. Com- 
pare Sohan Lal’s diary with Bute Shah’s history, and the memoirs of Dewin Amar Nath, all 
contemporary historians. 
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In the course of the same year, the fort of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, at 
Amritsar, having been rebuilt under the superintendence of Imd&m-ud-din, 
brother of Aziz-ud-din, the Secretary of the Lahore Darbar, the Mahardjd 
gave it the name of Govindgarh. It was made the repository of the 
Mahardjd’s treasures, and was garrisoned by 2,000 troops, and had twenty 
jas of large calibre mounted upon its ramparts. The Nawdb of Multdén 

aving made some delay in remitting the promised tribute, orders were 
issued to B&bG Baj Singh, Jassa Singh, Bhangi, and Kutb-ud-din Khan 
of Mamdot (late of Kasfr) to proceed to Multdén forthwith at the head of 
5,00 cavalry to levy the tribute due from the nawdb, and the zemindars of 
that territory who had made their submission to the new Lahore Govern- 
ment. The expedition returned after three months, having collected the 
whole of the tributes, and Dewd4n Mohkam Chand arrived with a nazerdnd 
of six lakhs of rupees from the Dosb country. The campaign had been 
carried on during the rainy season, and the dewaén succeeded in conquer- 
ing the whole country from Anandpur Makhowdl downwards, formerly ruled 
by Bhagel Singh and Tdrd Singh, Gheba. The Mahardjd& was well pleased 
with the dewdn’s distinguished services. 

In the same year, 1808, Bhowdni Das, a revenue officer of high standing 
under Shah Shujd, son of Thakur Das, the privy councillor, first of the 
celebrated Ahmad Shah, and then of Shah Zamén, having left the Kabul 
Court in disgust, came to Lé&hore, where he was well received by the 
Mahardjdé. He was an eminent financier. The revenue of the State of 
Lahore, at that time, was about thirty lakhs of rupees, and no system of 
treasury or State accounts existed. Revenue transactions were conducted 
by Ramd& Nand, the Amritsar banker, to whom where also leased the Pind 
Dadan Khan salt mines. Bhowdni Das was made head of the Finance Depart- 
ment, and he, for the first time, introduced a system of accounts for the Civ'l 
and Military Departments. The following year he was joined by his brother 
Devi Das, the dewdén of Wazir Sher Mohamed, son of Shah Wali Khan, 
chief minister of the celebrated Abddli King. The seal of the Mahardja, 
was, the same year, 1808, given into the custody of Karam Chand (formerly 
in the employ of Bishan Singh, Kal4l), father of Rattan Chand, Darhiwala, 
of Léhore. : e 

The systematic aggressions and usurpations of Ranjit Singh, and the 
warlike measures adopted by him, showed clearly that the king of all * the 
Sikhs, as he now called himself, was anxious to establish a Sikh monarchy 
extending from the Indus tothe Jamna. The Sikhs of Malwa and Sirhind 
were filled with alarm, as they clearly foresaw their own ruin in the aggres- 
sive policy of the Lahore ruler. The alternatives left them were only two ; 
either tosubmit to the yoke of the L&hore conqueror, or to seek the protection 
of the paramount power of Hindostén (a power before whom even the new 
Lord of the Sikhs trembled). At a meeting of the Sikh chiefs of Patidla, 
Jhind, and Nabhd, convened at Samdnat for the purpose of considering 
which of these alternatives it would be better to adopt, it was unanimously 
resolved to choose the latter. Accordingly, a formal deputation, consisting 
of Raj&é Bhag Singh of Jhind, Bhéi Lal Singh of Kythal, Sardar Chen Singh, 
dewdn of Patidlé, and Mir Gholdm Husain, the confidential agent of 
N abhd, proceeded to Delhi, in March, 1808, to wait upon the British 





* Ranjit Singh preferred to be called Khdleaji, signifying the whole body of the Sikhs, and in 
all public documents this word had ap ear y ification as that of the Mahardid or Sarkar. 
The fact is that Benji reat successes had od that monarch to entertain notions that he was 
the Lord of the whole Sikh nation. 


tIn Patialé. 
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Resident, Mr. Seton, and implore the protection of the British Government. 
On the first of April, the members of the deputation presented a written 
memorial to Mr. Seton, in which the subject was dealt with at full length. 
It was pointed out in this document that the States of the Sutlej had 
always been under the protection of the sovereign of Delhi, and rendered 
him service in time of war. Thus, when the Durrdni King, Ahmad Shah, 
waged war on the Emperor Mohamed Shah of Delhi, R&jd Ala Singh of 
Patidld was present with his contingent of troops, in the train of Wazir 
Kamr-ud-din Khan. Again, when Ahmad Shah conquered Delhi and made 
Nawab Najib-ud-doula his subaddr at that capital, the Patidldé rdj&é supplied 
the nawdb with a contingent of 4,000 troops under Sardar Bhola Singh, to fight 
against Jawdhar Singh Rdjd of Bharatpur, on the side of the nawdb. Other in- 
stances were also cited ; but they need not be recapitulated here. Upon these 
grounds, the members of the deputation solicited the protection of the British 
Government, and the extensidn of the paramount power to all the States 
south-east of the Sutlej. The attitude of these States was unmistakeably 
friendly, and the Government of India had, on its part, assured the nawdb of 
Kunjpura, in Karndl, that his hereditary possessions would be respected, while 
the services of the Sikh chief of Sikri were considered worthy of recognition ; 
yet the policy of the Government of India was to act cautiously with res- 
pect to its relations with the Cis-Sutlej States. The Resident held out no 
hopes to the deputies of the confederate Sikh chiefs of direct British inter- 
ference in their relations with the Ldhore ruler, but nevertheless they were 
led to hope that they had the best sympathies of the British authorities, 
and that, when the time came, a helping hand would not be denied them. 
The reply, though encouraging, was not decisive, and by no means sufficient 
to save the chiefs concerned from eventual ruin. In the meanwhile, news of 
the mission having reached Ldéhore, Ranjit.Singh became anxious to prevent 
them from going over to the side of the English and deserting his own. He, 
therefore, proposed a meeting of these chiefs at Amritsar, where they went 
to settle their own terms with the acknowledged ruler of Ldéhore. Ranjit 
Singh received them with every mark of consideration and favour, and did 
everything in his power to allay their fears. 

While these transactions were pending, the political aspect of affairs in 
India underwent a material change, and the policy of non-interference in- 
augurated by Lord Cornwallis was totally abandoned by the new Governor- 
General of India, Lord Minto, a statesman of great promise, and of special 
experience at the Board of Control. The ambitious Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Emperor of France, now in the zenith of his power, who had won brilliant 
victories in Hurope, and had just concluded a treaty with the Emperor of 
Russia, was believed to be meditating the invasion of India (in concert with 
the Turks and the Persians); and, to prevent his designs, Lord Minto deter- 
mined to form a defensive alliance, not only with the powers beyond the Jamna 
and Sutlej, but also with those beyond the Indus. It was, accordingly, resolved 
to send ambassadors to the court of Shah Shujé, the King of Kabul, the 
court of the Shah of Persia, and of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Léhore, whose 
authority had now been firmly established in the Panjab, to negotiate 
with those monarchs, and to persuade them that their interests were iden- 
tical with those of the British, and that, in the event of an invasion of this 
country by the French Government, the interest of the Sikhs would be the first 
to suffer ; he therefore urged upon them the necessity of a policy of unity as the 
only means by which they could hope to keep the enemy at bay. Mr. Elphin- 
stone was deputed to the Court of Kabul, Sir John Malcolm to the Court of 
Teheran, and in August 1808, Mr. (afterwards Lord) C. T. Metcalfe, a young 
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Bengal Civilian, one of Lord Wellesley’s ablest pupils, who had already 

distinguished himself for political sagacity and firmness, was sent as the 

British plenipotentiary to the Court of Mahardjé Ranjit Singh at Lahore. 

The aggressive policy of Ranjit Singh against the Cis-Sutlej States was, it 

yrs hardly be said, an additional motive for deputing the mission to 
ore, 

Mr. Metcalfe reached Patidldé on 22nd August, and was receivéll by Rajé 
Sahib Singh with great ceremony. In his first public interview with the 
envoy, the rdéjd delivered the State keys to him, meaning thereby, that he 
had thrown himself on British protection, and implored the restoration of 
these keys, as an assurance, that he was holding the charge of his State as a - 
trust from the British Government. The British officer, though he declined 
the acceptance of the keys, assured the réjdé of the good-will of the British 
Government towards him, remarking, at the same time, that the keys had 
long remained perfectly safe in the rd4j4’s own hands, and that there was every 
prospect of their remaining so for a long time to come. The rajé now 
adopted measures to strengthen Patiélé and other forts against the threaten- 
ed invasion of his territory by Ranjit Singh. 

The Maharaja was, about this time, at Lahore, having in his train Rajé 
Bhag Singh of Jhind, Rdjd Jaswant Singh of Nabhd, Bhai Lal Singh of 
Kythal and Sardar Gurdit Singh of Lédwé. The rdjd of Patidld, the chiefs 
of Thanesar, Shahdbdd, Burid, Basié and Kdlsia, were represented by agents. 
After the discouraging reply given to them at the Delhi conference, and the 
recent meeting of Mr. Metcalfe with Rdj4 Sahib Singh at Patidld, wherein 
the lattcr was recommended to rely on his own strength, every chief was 
beginning to look on the court of Léhore as his asylum, and was ‘Gissoeed to 
trust more to the mercy of the Lahore ruler than to British countenance and 
support. Everybody had now seen the rising power and fortune of Ranjitr 
Singh. He had conquered city after city and town after town, without being 
checked in any quarter in his ambitious career, which appeared to be 
unlimited. He had got the better of the strongest leagues which had been 
formed against him; he had broken the power of the united confederacies 
and humbled to the dust many proud families and tribes. His arms had 
conquered the countries between the ‘old Hydaspes and the Bids, ee 
the Panjdb proper, and even penetrated beyond the limits of the Panjé 
proper. The Afghans, who were left in possession of the north-west portion 
of the Panjdb, the Saddozie family of Pathéns, who held the province of 
Multan, and the hill rdjé of Kangrd, had already felt the weight of his 
power, and were treated by him as ordinary vassals. His highest ambition 
now, as Mahardjé of Lé&hore, was to unite all the Sikhs under one ban- 
ner, and extend his sway from the banks of the Sutlej to the Jamna, and 
thus to absorb into his own dominions all the independent States encom- 
passed by those rivers. Already his last two Sutlej campaigns had borne 

ood fruit, and his successive inroads and victories had reasonably led him to 

ope that another season would see the whole country from the Sutle) to 
the Jamna annexed to his new kingdom of Lahore. He was munificent in 
his rewards and severe in his exactions. He was dreaded, if not loved, by 
his subjects, and respected by those around him. His power was absolute, 
and, from the chief of a State to the common soldier, every one implicitly 
obeyed him. The British envoy had personally observed how submissive 
the Cis-Sutlej rdjds and other chiefs were tohim, He had no cause to be 
attracted to the side of the English, whose interests he knew were adverse 
to his own, so far as the Cis-Sutlej States, the choicest object of his ambition, 
were concerned, 
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The British envoy was marching to Lahore, but, as he approached, 
the wily Mahardjd moved to his newly acquired town of Kasur, with 
the double object of preparing for his march beyond the Sutlej, and of 

reventing the envoy from seeing his chief cities, Lahore and Amritsar. 
Mr. Metcalfe reached Kasir on 11th September. He was received at 
some distance from the town by Dewdn Mohkam Chand, and Sardar Fattch 
Singh, Ahluwalia, at the head of two thousand horse. He brought with him 
an English carriage and a pair of horses, three elephants, with golden 
embroidered howdahs, and trappings, shawls, &c., as presents for the 
Mahardjé& from the British Government. He was courteously received by 
the Mahardj4, and had several interviews with him, but the latter studiously 
avoided all discourse on the subject of the negotiations. These were at 
length explained to him at a private interview. As might have been 
ca ache the Mahardjé expressed his great satisfaction at the prospect of 
a British alliance, but would not consent to the proposal to confine himself 
to the east of the Sutlej. As for the reported French invasion of India, 
he affected to be indifferent about the matter. The negotiations had not 
much advanced, when the Mahardja suddenly broke up his camp and made 
his third invasion into the districts south of the Sutlej, at the head of a 
large army, leaving instructions for Aziz-ud-din to follow him with the envoy. 
The envoy was justly offended at the discourtesy shown him, but he possessed 
firmness and patience, and followed the Mahardjdé to Khai, where another 
interview between them took place, but with no better results. Iaving 
levied a nazrdnd at Ferozepur, the Mahardjd sent his general, Karam Chand, 
Chabal, to seize Faridkot, which surrendered on the Ist of October with- 


out offering any resistance. The Mahardjd himself followed Karam Chand, 


gnd, taking possession of all the treasures and assets of the deposed chief, 
put Dewan Chand at the head of affairs. The British envoy, who had 
submitted a draft treaty, was constrained to follow him. He then marched 
against the Pathan possession of Maler Kotla, held by At& Ullah Khan, from 
whom he demanded a lakh of rupees as tribute. Most of his villages 
en route had been devastated, and he was now threatened with the plunder of 
his city, if the fine were not paid without delay. The Khan, pressed with the 
Sikh’s extortionate demand, paid a portion of the fine in cash, and the balance 
was raised by a mortgage of the fort of Jamalpur, and three other strong- 
holds to the rdjé of Patidlé. The Pathdn chief laid the matter before the 
British envoy, on his arrival in that territory, but Mr. Metcalfe, though 
expressing his sympathy with the oppressed chief, declined to interfere. 
The envoy, moreover, perceiving that the Mahardjd was using him as a tool 
to further his own ends, made his stand at Faridkot, and objected to 
proceeding further with his camp. He remonstrated with the Mahardjd 
for his acts of hostility in attacking those very chiefs who had solicited the 
protection of his Government, and deliberately declined his request that he 
would accompary him to Ambédla. The envoy rightly urged that the object 
of his visiting the ruler of Léhore was to enter into negotiations of a 
nature which the Mahardjé could only too pany pore as was very 
evident from the fact of his studiously evading all discussione upon that 
head, and his acting in direct contravention of what, he was perfectly well 
aware, was the object of the mission. But the object of the Lahore ruler 
was to gain time and trick the envoy. Mr. Metcalfe has left a graphic 
account of his negotiations with Ranjit Singh; and the following tee 
from the envoy’s description of an interview with the Sikh ruler will be 
found interesting :—- 

“ Reverting to the object of his wishes, the rdjd said that the only little 
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doubt that remained in his mind, proceeded from his not being able to conceive 
why the Governor-General should hesitate to grant such a trifling tequest. He 
did not, he said, ask any country from the British Government ; he ouly wanted 
to be left to carry on his concerns with the people of his own nation, his bre- 
thren, without interference. That they all acknowledged his supremacy, and 
that he merely wanted the Governor-General to say that he would not dis- 
pute what was acknowledged by all. That the British Government had 
given away territories, yielding large revenues on many occasions, and was 
known to make great sacrifices for friends; and that he was not able to 
account for the hesitation in complying with his small request. I rémark- 
ed upon this that, if the object of his request was trifling, thé earnestness 
with which he pursued it was surprising, and that, if it was important, he 
ought not to wonder that a certain degree of deliberation should take place 
upon it.” 

But the Mahardjd4 had himself proposed to Lord Lake, four years previ- 
ously, that the river Sutlej should divide the two States, and his seriously 
taking up the question of the Sutlej States in 1808 could only be regarded 
as a breach of a stipulation entered into by himself, prompted, of course, as 
it was, by the rapid growth of his military power in the Panjab. But, to 
revert, the envoy remained at Fattehdbdd on the banks of the Sutlej, until 
Ranjit Singh recrossed that river, and he had received further instructions 
on the point from his own Government, 

In the meantime, Ranjit Singh continued his march to Ambdla, which, 
with its dependencies, he seized from Ré&ni Dia Kour, widow of Sardar 
Gurbaksh Singh, and he also took possession of all the jewels and treasures 
of the unfortunate lady. The confiscated estates of this lady were made 
over to the chiefs of Nabhdé and Kythal. 0 

Ambdla was made over to Gandé Singh, Sd/i, a favourite menial servant 
of the Mahardj4, and 5,000 cavalry and infantry were placed under his 
command. He then seized Saniwdl, Chandpur, Jhandar, Dhéri and 
Bahrdmpur, all worth Rs. 50,000 a year, and granted them to his favourite 
Dewdn Mohkam Chand. Rahimdbdd, Machiwara, Kanna, Traékot, Challowdi 
and Kylawar were next seized and made over to the favourite sardars around 
him, Karam Singh, Nagla, Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and others. Tribute was 
then exacted from the sons of Sardar Karam Singh of Shahdébdd and the 
Chief of Thanesar. * 

At Shahdbdd the Mahardjé proposed a meeting with Rajd Sahib Singh 
of Patidld. The rajé4 did not relish the idea of accepting the invitation, but 
eventually was obliged to do so from fear. The interview with the ‘Mahardjé 
took place at Lakhnour, 20 miles east of Patidl4é, on the Shahdbdd road 
on 24th November 1808, the presence there of Bébdé Sahib Singh, Bedi 
the revered descendant of Bébdé Nanak, having done much to allay the rdja’s 
fears of treachery on the part of the Léhore ruler. The Mahardjé appeared. 
at Lakhnour, at the head of a large army, which was employed in the reduc- 
tion of the States south of the Sutlej. Hach chief suspecting the other o: 
treachery, the meeting took place in the Bedi’s tents, when the Mahardjd 





* Rai Kanhai Lal mentions at page 200 of his work that, after levying nazrénd from 
the Nawab of Maler Kotla, Ranjit Singh took the fort of Bhatinda and the town o! 
Sindm, in the territory of the R4jé of Patidl4, but restored these to the réjé after taking from 
him a nazrdné of 50,000 rupees. There is no mention of the alleged incident in any of the works 
consulted by me. The Panjéb Rdids and the History of Patidlé, the best authorities ox 
Patiélé, affairs say nothing about it. Sir ete Griffin writes in his work, previously alluded 
to: ‘But he (Ranjit Singh) was even more a diplomatist than a warrior, © preferred to attack 
those who were unable to defend themselves, and throughout his march he had sorapuloualy 
avoided injuring the territory of Kéjé Sahib Singh. - ° * He would have liked to attac 
the Rajé and anne» his country, but he dared not do so.” Panjid Rajds, page 116. 
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received Rajé Sahib Singh with great kindness and cordiality. Ranjit Singh 

swore perpetual friendship with Réjd Sahib Singh, and exchanged turbans 

with him, as a sign of eternal brotherhood. Tho following day, formal 

treaties, duly sealed and menet by each chief, were executed, and, the 

farce being over, Ranjit Singh recrossed the Sutlej on 2nd December, having, rhe Maharéja re 
. in his trayn, Rajd Bhag Singh of Jhind, Bhai Lal Singh of Kythal, and stom the Satie, 
other chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States. He marched to Amritsar by forced . 
marches, and, arriving there on 4th December, was joined by Mr. Metcalfe, 

the British envoy. 


The decision of the Governor-General was now communicated to sc ontinistuniel 
Mahardjé Ranjit Singh, that the Cis-Sutlej chicfs had been declared to be mut. 
under the protection of the British Government, and that the State of _ The Ci-sutt) chiets 
Léhore must sever all its connection with it. he Government argued bitah prowetion. 
that these chiefs had long been considered under the protection of the 
Power in the north of Hindostén : that, by the issue of the war with the 
Mahrattas, the British Government became possessed of the powcr and 
right formerly exercised by that nation in Northern India; that at that 
time the Mahardj& had noclaim on the country between the Sutlej and 
the Jamna, and that inan early period of that contest, a communication 
was received from‘the Mahardjd by the late Lord Lake, which proposed to 
fix the Sutlej as the boundary between the British Government and his, 
which was clear proof that the Maharaja, in those days, was well aware that 
the country, in question, was dependent on the power paramount in the 
north of Hindostan. “Since the British Government has come into this 
situation,” wrote Mr. Metcalfe in his note of 12th December, “it has re- 
lieved the chiefs between the Sutlej and the Jamna from tribute, and that 
edegree of subserviency which they were used to pay to the Mahrattas, 
and has allowed them to carry on their own concerns without interference 
or control. But this liberality on the part of the British Government was 
meant for the benefit of those chiefs, not for their injury. It was never 
intended that the forbearance of the British Government should be taken 
advantage of by another power to oppress and subjugate those whom tho 
British Government wished to prgtect and relieve.” It was on these 
grounds declared that the British Government could not consent to these 
chiefs being subjugated by the Muhardjé or any other power, and announc- 
ed that those chiets, according to established custom, were, and should re- 
main, under the protection of the British Government. The Maharaja was, 
therefore, called upon to restore all the places situated between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, of which he had taken possession (since the period of the 
first reference of this question to the British Government), to their former 
possessors, and to confine his army to the right bank of the Sutlej. 

Ranjit Singh was very unwilling to relinquish his most cherished , Ranjft Singh delays 
conquests of the countries between the Sutlej and the Jamna. He protracted °° "“S°Uie"™ 
the negotiations from time to time on various pretences, and he even 
affected to understand that the declaration of the Governor-General was not 
final. Being at length assured that the decision of the Government of ) 
India was unalterable, he made preparations for war with the English. nd prepares tor war 
Great activity was shown in making military preparations; troops were ““) ‘srt. 
assembled from all quarters, and munitions of war and stores collected ; 
the new fort of Govindgarh at Amritsar was put in a state of defence; 
guns were mounted on the ramparts, and a large quantity of supplies pro- 
vided for consumption in case of a siege, for which the fort was well 
strengthened. Mohkam Chand, the favourite dewdn of the Mahardjd, and 
one of his best generals, was hastily recalled from Kangrdé and posted at 
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Phillour on the Sutlej, opposite the town of Ludhidnd, at the head of a large 
The British troops force. In the meantime, Lord Minto determined upon advancing a detach- 
move tote §6©=60o ment of British troops to the Sutlej to support the British envoy in his 
negotiations with the Ldhore ruler, and effectually confine Ranjit Singh 
to the north of that river. This detachment, under command of Sir 
David Ochterlony, crossed the Jamna on 16th January, 1809, it having 
been formally declared that all the Sikhs on the south bank of the 
fone avid Ochter, = Sutlej were under the protection of the British Government. The General 
British forces, advanced by way of Burid, Patidld and Nabhd towards Ludhidnd, and 
was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs. He restored Ambdla to Rani , 

Dia Kour, who waited on the British commander in person to thank his 

aqieshallelasa = Government for the generous act done to her. Rédjds Sahib Singh and 
of Malwa andSirhind, Jaswant Singh received him with enthusiastic joy, and they were much 
pleased at seeing British troops marching through their territories. He 

then visited Maler Kotla, and reinstated the Pathdén ruler in his dominions. 

Aversion of Ranjit The advance of the British troops somewhat discomposed Ranjit Singh, 
Ene mavoy's proposals, but he spared no device to evade compliance with the propositions of the 
envoy. In the meantime, General Ochterlony strengthened his position at 

Ludhidnd, which was occupied by British troops. While these transactions 

were going on, an incident occurred at Amritsar which,.though trivial in 

itself, had yet the effect of inspiring the Lahore ruler with profound respect 

: for the power of his English neighbours, and created in him an impulse to 

Attack on the imitate European military discipline. It happened that, while Mr. Met- 
ae calfe was at Amritsar, the Moharram festival, sacred to the Mahomedans, 
was celebrated. The Hindostdni soldiers of that persuasion, in the suite 

and escort of the envoy, began to celebrate the festival with the rites and 
solemnities peculiar to the occasion. A procession of tdzids, or a display, 

of artificial tombs of Hassan and Husein, sons of Ali, was made, and 

the biers carried through, the city with bands playing. As this noisy 

procession, with all its pomp, passed the quarters of the Akdlis, or immortals, 

of the Sikh military priests, attached to the Golden Temple, the fanatics 

looked upon it as an insult to their religion and their sacred city. They 

The fanatio Phula were headed by a fierce desperado, named Phula Singh, the Akdli who 
Sinai enees afterwards figured so prominently in the history of Ranjit’s early exploits. 
As the Moslem procession advanced, these fanatics opened fire upon them 

with their matchlocks, and broke their model sepulchres to pieces. The 
Hindosténi soldiers, though greatly overmatched in numbers by the Sikhs, 
were not disposed to submit quietly to such treatment. They at once 
seized the arms of their assailants, and entered into a sort of regular engage- 
ment with them. A fierce struggle ensued, in which the Sikhs were 
completely routed by the mere handful of men which, though, in respect of 
numbers it comprised only two companies of native soldiers and sixteen 
troopers, was, nevertheless, composed entirely of disciplined soldiers, together 
with the escort of the British envoy. Ranjit Singh, who was then in his fort 
of Govindgarh, was a witness of this close contest, and of the defeat which 
( his “immortals” sustained. Hearing of the tumult, he hastened from his 
residence in the fort while the fight was still going on, whirled his hand- 

kerchief asasign for peace, and proceeded to Mr. Metcalfe’s tent to apologize 

to him for the conduct of the Akdlis, some of whom were nominally pun- 

ished. He complimented the envoy on the bravery displayed by the small 

band of his escort, and expressed his high admiration of their discipline and 
order. The Hindostdni sepoys were, with the envoy’s permission, fully 
compensated for the damage done to them. The outrage was, of course, an 
outburst of Sikh fanaticism, and had no political significance, nor had the 
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Mahardjd anything to do with it; but it taught the Mahardjd the value of the Maharijéie 


British - discipline, and from that moment the Sikh monarch used every 
means in his power to introduce such discipline into his own army. 

Ranjit Singh, now seeing the danger of further protracting the negotia- 
tions, and feeling that the British Government was in earnest, and in 
no way tg be turned from its resolution, at length awoke to the neces- 
sity of a speedy settlement with that Power. He also saw that his own 
authority in the Panjdb could hardly be said to be yet firmly established, 
and was fully sensible that the still independent chiefs of the Panjdb 
might shake off their allegiance to him and go over to the side of the 
bey at any moment, All chance of establishing an empire would then 
be lost, his lofty aspirations effectually humbled, and he himself involved in 
hostilities with a Power which he very well knew he was incapable of effec- 
tually opposing in the field. He, therefore, prudently made up his mind at 
once to withdraw his forces from the south of the Sutlej, as required by the 
British authorities, There can be no doubt that, had Colonel Ochterlony 
not been sent to the aid of the Cis-Sutlej States beyond the Jamna, backed up 
by British troops, another raid across the Sutlej would have established the 

ahardéj4’s power more firmly than ever, and would have enabled him to treat 
the dictating authority of the British Government with disdain. Thanks to 
this timely movement, and to Mr. Metcalfe’s mission, conducted with diplo- 
matic ability, patient firmness and determination, which never failed him, 
even under the darkest aspect of affairs, a treaty was concluded at Amritsar 
on 25th April 1809, by which Ranjit Singh agreed not to attempt conquest, or 
occupy territory south of the Sutlej, and to withdraw all claims of sove- 
reignty over the Sikhs inhabiting that territory.* From this time until 
the annexation of the Panjab by the British in 1845, the history of the 
Cis-Sutlej States merged into that of the Empire of Hindostdu, and 
remained distinct from the new kingdom founded at Ldéhore by the restless 
ambition ef Ranjit Singh, who found ample field for his aspirations in the 
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* Treaty between the British Government and Rdjd Ranjit Singh of Ldhore. 


Whereas certain differences which had arisen betweer. the British Government and the Raja 
of Léhore have been happily and amicably adjysted, and both parties being anxious to main- 
tain the relations of perfect amity and concord, the following articles of treaty, which shall be 
binding on the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been concluded by Réié Ranjit 
Singh on his own part, and by the agency of Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part 
of the British Government. 

Arricie I. aie as friendship shall subsist between the British Government and the 
State of Lahore. The latter shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of most favcured powers; and the British Government will have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the r4jé to the northward of. the river Sutlej. 

Arricisr IT. —The & will never maintain in the territory occupied by him and his depen- 
dents on the left bank of the river Sutlej more troops than are necessary for the internal 
duties of that territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the possessions and rights 
of the chiefs in its vicinity. 

AxTiouk III.—In the event of a violation of any of the preceding articles or of a depar- 
ture from the rules of friendship on the part of either State, this treaty shall be considered to 
be null and void. 

Axrricie IV.—Relates to the ratification of the treaty by His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Seal and signature of } Signature and seal of 
Cc. T. METOALFE. Rasa Randgit SINGH. 


Compan y’s (Sd.) MINTO. 
Seal. : 


Ratified by the Governor-General in Council on 30th May 1809. 
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north-west and south-west of his newly acquired dominions in the Panjdb 
proper. 

The treaty being concluded, the British envoy left Amritsar on 1st May, 
1809. British officers on the frontier were warned to watch the proceedings 
of the Léhore ruler, and to see that the terms of the treaty were not in- 
fringed. It is, however, to the credit of Ranjit Singh that he observed his 
treaty with the British with fidelity until his dying day. This was due 
mainly to the shrewd monarch’s well knowing the strength of the British 
Government, and his personal conviction that that Power was sincere in its 
professions of friendship and amity, and really desired to see him powerful 
and prosperous, for the extinction of his sway would unmistakeably have 
been followed by those convulsions, Bloodshed and anarchy (on the borders 
of the British possessions) which had long continued a source of disgrace and 
misery, and a repetition of which would janes ruined the Mahardéjd’s Govern- 
ment. 

It would appear that the advance of Colonel Ochterlony in the direction 
of the Sutlej was in strict conformity with the solicitations earnestly made 
by the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States. The British Government, in return for 
this trouble, desired nothing more from the protected chiefs than the sta- 
bility and duration of their power and internal peace and harmony. No 
tribute was demanded and no kind of contribution asked for to defray the 
enormous charges incurred in conducting the negotiations with thé Ldhore 
ruler. The relations between these chiefs and the paramount power under 
whose protection they had now come, were defined in aseparate treaty called 
Litilandmd,* executed on the 6th May, 1809, and duly promulgated to all the 
chiefs concerned, whu felt very grateful to the British Government for the 
successful issue of their prayer, and vied with each other in showing their, 
deep sense of obligation to their patrons and protectors. Among themselves, 
however, the relations of these chiefs were most unsatisfactory. The more 
powerful chief was inclined to usurp the possession of the weaker cbief, 
and feuds and quarrels, attended with much bloodshed and of loss of life, were 
the order of the day. A third proclamation was, therefore, issued on 22nd 
August, 1811, warning them that if any of the sardars had forcibly taken 
possession of the estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawful owners, it 
was necessary that, before the institution of any complaint, the proprietor 
should be satisfied. Should, however, delay occurin the restoration of such 
property, and the interference of the British authority become requisite, 
“ the revenues of the estates,” said the proclamation “ from the date of ejec- 
tion of the lawful owner, together with whatever other losses the inhabitants of 





* Proclamation of protection to the Cis-Sutle} Chiefs against the State of Ldhore. 


(After usual preamble) Be it known — 
1. That the territories of Sirhind and Malwa had been taken under British protection, and 
Ranjit Singh had bound himself by treaty to exercise in future no interfereuce therein. 
. That it was not the intention of the British Government to demand any tribute from 
the chiefs and sardars benefiting by this arrangement. : 
3. That the chiefs and sardars would be permitted to exercise, and were for the fture 


‘ secured in the rights and authorities they possessed in their respective territories prior to, and 


at time of, the declaration of protection by the British Government. | 

4, That the chiefs and sardars should be bound to offer every facility and accommodation 

to British troops and detachments employed in prgargn 4 the protection guaranteed or for 
urposes otherwise connected with the general interest of the State, whenever the same might 
marched into, or stationed in their, respective territories. oe 

65 In oase of invasion or war the sardars were to join the British standard with their 
followers, whenever called upon. 

6. Merchants conveying articles, the aod ae of Turops. for the use of detachments at 
Ludhiana, or of any other British force or detachment, should not be subjeoted to transit duty, 
but must be protected in their passage through the Sikh country. 

7. In like marther, horses for the cavalry, when furnished with passports from competent 
officers, must be exempt from all tax. 


" 
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that place may have sustained from the march of troops, should, with- 
out scruple, be demanded from the offending party; and for disobedience 
of the present orders a penalty, according to the circumstances of the case 
and of the offender, would be inflicted, agreeably to the decision of the 
Government.” 

After these transactions a British cantonment was established at Ludhidnd 
under the command of Colonel Ochterlony ; and Bakhshi Nand Singh, Bhan- 
dari, of Batdéla, was appointed the Mahardj4’s Ambassador with the British 
General. Khushwakt Rai, a Kayath, was, in the meanwhile, deputed by the 
British Government as their news-writer in the court of Lahore. 


CHAPTER II. 





FROM THE TREATY OF THE SUTLEJ TO THE CONQUEST OF 
MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND PESHAWAR, 1809 To 1826 A.D. 


A taouss a treaty of peace and amity had been concluded between the 

British Government and the ruler of Lahore, formal protestations had 
little or no effect in removing the suspicions which the two States enter- 
tained with respect to each other's real intentions. The Mahaidjdé Sindhia, 
of Gwdlior, the Mahratta Holkar, and the Rohilla chief, Amir Khan, had 
long cherished a hope that an alliance with the Sikhs of the Panjab against 
the foreign conquerors of Hindostdn was yet a possibility, and, with the 
view of furthering this aim, their agents continucd to make their appearance 
at Lahore for a considerable time. It was further suspected that Ranjit 
Singh was forming plans for entering into a secret alliance with the Sikhs 
of the Cis-Sutlej States against the British, To meet any possible emer- 
gency, it was thought prudent to throw up defensive lines at Ludhidnd and 
collect supplies. Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, had his own fears; but, 
as time advanced, these apprehensions were removed, and, by degrees, the 
States began to regard each other with perfect confidence, as future events 
will show. 

After the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, in May, 1809, the first business to 
which the Mahardjd devoted his attention was the strengthening of the fort 
of Phillour, situated on the north bank of the Sutlej, opposite Ludhiénd, 
and the new fort gf Govindgarh, at Amritsar, where he had deposited his 
treasures. Tho walls were rebuilt, and a deep ditch of scarped masonry 
was constructed round each of these strongholds. The old sarai at Phillour 

also thoroughly repaired, and put in a condition of defence. Dewdn 
Nohkam Chand was appointed kiladdér, or commandant, of the fort of 
Phillour. 

As soon as these arrangements were completed, the Mahardjé set out on 
his intended expedition to the hills. The Gorkhdé commander, Amar 
Singh, Thap4é, after his reverses of four years previously, had again laid 
close siege to Kangrdé; and, the garrison Psi. reduced to straits, and the 
dream of the aspiring Rdjput prince, of a kingdom extending from the 
Jamna to the Jhelum, effectually dispelled, Sansédr Chand, in the hour of 
extremity, deputed his younger brother, Fatteh Chand, as envoy to Léhore, 
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to ask the Mahardjd’s aid in expelling the Gorkhds from his territory to the 
north-west of the Sutlej, the famous stronghold of Kangrd being offered him 
as the price of his assistance. The Mahardjd gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, and advanced to Kangrd, at the head of a large army, by the Patidld 
and Jawaélaé Mukhi road, pag in bis train, his enterprising mother-in-law, 
Sadé Kour. On 28th May, he reached Pathdnkot, where he seized the 
possessions of the Kdnhia misi, and thence he marched to Jawdl&é Mukhi. 
At the latter place, he collected all the sardars, and made them take an 
oath of fidelity to his cause in the impending war against the Gorkhds, 
Having taken nazrdnds from the hill chiefs of Jasrota and Nurpur, he 
marched to the relief of the citadel of Kangrdé. The reduction of this fort 
which had hitherto had the reputation, in India, of being impregnable, 
occupied three months. The supplies of the invaders were cut off by the 
forces of the confederate hill chiefs, and they were thereby considerably 
weakened, but the duplicity of Sansdér Chand at this juncture, in enter- 
ing into negotiations with the Gorkhds, and promising them the surrender 
of the fort in the event of himself and his family being permitted to 
withdraw unmolested, excited the anger of the Sikh ruler, who, in the 
meantime, had received offers, in money, from the Kathmandu General, 
equivalent in value to the famous hill fortress. Ranjit Singh, by his ex- 
cessive craftiness, succeeded in making dupes both of the R4jput chief and 
of the Nepal commander. In August, he made a prisoner of the son of his 
Kangré ally, then in attendance on him, while, with his pretented negotia- 
tions, he amused Amar Singh, Thapd, who had proposed a joint expedition 
against the mountain chief. Having learnt that the Nepdlese troops had 
fallen short of supplies and ammunition, he suddenly made his appearance 
at the head of a chosen body of his troops, and demanded admission to the 
fort. His demand being rejected, he attacked the fort and the Sikh warriors, 
in their advance, suffered severely in a hand-to-hand conflict with their 
adversaries, but the place at last fell, and Ranjit Singh made his triumphant 
entry into it on 24th August, 1809. Thus did the Mahardjé gain possession 
of fort Kangrd, the key of the valley of that name. Amar Singh, after this 
defeat, retired to Malakra, the fort of which he besieged, but was compelled 
by the pursuing Sikh army to raise the siege, and driven to Char Bagh. An 
understanding was ultimately come to between the Mahardj& and the 
Nepdlese General, who procured the means of transport and retired 
across the Sutlej. Amar Singh long brooded over these reverses, and re- 
peatedly proposed to Sir David Ochterlony and other authorities of the 
British Government to unite in an attack on the Panjdb, but he met 
with no success in any quarter. The war of 1814-15 between the English 
and the Gorkhds settled the fate of the latter, who, instead of being in a 
position to participate in Kdshmir,* had to be content with their abodes in 
the hills of Kathmandu, the English becoming the neighbours of the 
Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains. 

Desd Singh, Majithia, was appointed kilddar, or commandant, of the fort 
of Kangré, and Pahar Singh second in command. Desdé Singh was also made 
Nazim, or governor, of the hill states‘of Kangré, Chambé, Narpur, Kotla, 
Shahpur, Jasrota, Basoli, Ma&nkot, Jaswan, Sibdé, Goler, Kolhor, Mandi, 
Suket, Kuli and Datdrpur. The Mahardjé then proceeded to Jawdlé Mukhi to 
perform his religious devotions there, and distr#buted large sums to the keepers 


*Captain Wade was told by the Maharéjé that the Gorkhds were anxious to participate in 
Késhmir, but that his own idea was to keep them outside the limits of the Panjab.—Onnning- 
ham’s P History, p. 15%. Ranjit Siugh was not, however, asked to give aasistance in 
reducing the Gorkhé power. 
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of the sacred temple. Having received nazrdnds from the hill chiefs of 
Mandi, Suket and Kald, he returned to the Jalandar Dodb, where he wrested 
Haridndé from the widow of Bhagel Singh, who had recently died. At an 
interview which took place, about the same time, between Bhip Singh, 
Fyzulpuria, and the Mahardjd, the latter treacherously seized his person and 
confiscated all his possessions. The Mahardjdé then returned to Amritsar, 
where he telebrated the Holi festival with all the usual excesses. 

It was about this time that the Mahardjd, for the first time, introduced 
the European system of drill into his army, and formed regular battalions 
after the British model. Preference was given to Purbids, or natives of the 
Gangetic provinces, and the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, bodies of whom were instruct- 
ed by deserters from the English army, who received high wages under the 
Mahardjé and were put in command of both infantry and artillery. 

Towards the close of the same year, Jodh Singh, of Wazirdbdd, died 
of dropsy. The Mahardjdé hastened in that direction to confiscate his 
estates, but Ganda Singh, the son of the deceased sardar, tendered his 
submission, and paid a lakh of rupees as nazrdnd to the Mahardjdé, and 
his cupidity having thus been satisfied, he refrained from annexing the 
sardar’s territory, and returned, after conferring a rich shawl and a turban 
of investiture on the representative of the deceased chief. Hearing next 
of a dispute between Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrat, and his son, sah 
Singh crossed the Chin&b, to profit by the quarrel. Sahib Singh, who 
was at Isldmgarh, hearing of the Mahardjd’s approach, fled to Jalalpur; 
and the fort of the former place was taken possession of by Ranjit Singh. 
The fort of Mahawdér yas then vacated by Goldb Singh, Bhangi, and 
occupied by the officers of the Mahardjd. The Mahardjd then proceeded 
to Jaldlpur, in pursuit of Sahib Singh. The fort of Jaldlpur was occupied 
without opposition, and Sahib Singh fled to Mangla, between Rohtds and 
the town of Mirpur Chonmukhia, and strengthened the Mangla fort against 
an attack. About the same time, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, the Mahardja’s able and 
trusted secretary, occupied the town of Gujrdt without encountering any 

‘resistance. The humane Fakir prohibited the Sikh soldiers, who were greedy 
of plunder, from committing any ravages on the inhabitants, and greut 
discontent, in consequence, prevailed*among the troops that had assisted in 
the capture. Fakir Aziz-ud-din thereupon levied a moderate contribution 
from the townspeople, and gave the money to the soldiers, who were thus 
pacified. All the treasure, valuables and other property belonging to Sahib 
Singh were confiscated to the State by the Fakir, who laid the spoils before 
his royal master at Jaldlpur and congratulated him on the success of his 
arms. The Muahardjd was greatly pleased, and showed his appreciation of the 
excellent services rendered by his secretary, by conferring on him a 
valuable khilat. Nur-ud-din, the Fakir’s younger brother, was appointed 
bend of Gujrét. The Mahardjé then resolved to reduce the fort of 


angla, but, on the earnest representations of Sahib Singh’s wife, who was ¢ 


related to Ranjit Singh on his father’s side, abandoned his resolve. About 
thessame time, Dewdn Bhawéni Dds was deputed for the conquest of Jammu, 
at the head of an army, and, in a month’s time, Jammu was conquered for 
the Mahardjd, the Dogrd chief, Ded, who had obtaineu the ascendancy 
there, being expelled. The Mahardjé next entered the country west of the 
Jhelum, as far as Khushhdb, which he reduced, after worsting the sardars 
and chiefs, who were rendered tributary. ; 

In the midst of these operations, the crea was informed, in the 
beginning of February, 1810, that Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk, with whom Me, 
Elphinstone had just concluded a treaty against France, had been driven 
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out of his kingdom, and was approaching to seek refuge in the Panjab. 
Shah Zamdn, who had twice invaded the Panjdb, had long ceased to be 
king of Afghanistan, he having been dethroned and his eyes put out by a 
brother, Shah Mahmud, who, in his turn, was dethroned and imprisoned 
by Shujé-ul-Mulk, own brother of Shah Zam4n. Between the years 1800 
and 1809, the country of the Afghdns had been the scene of civil wars, 
about half a dozen revolutions having taken place. When the well-ap- 
pointed British embassy reached the court, Shujd-ul-Mulk was seated on 
the throne. His success was principally due to the fact that he was in 
possession of almost all the jewels and other valuable property pertaining 
to the Crown which had been entrusted to him by his brother, Shah Zamén. 
The Court was then at Peshawar, and the king, though seated on the throne, 
was not in possession of his own capital, a war of clans having spread havoc 
from the confines of Peshdwar to Kandahdér. The gorgeous embassy was 
received at Peshdwar, and the distinguished ambassador had an interview 
with Shah Shujé-ul-Mulk. He describes his majesty as a handsome man, 
of about 30 years of age, of an olive complexion, and with a thick black 
eard. “The expression of his countenance,” observes the learned ambas- 
sador, “was dignified and pleasing, his voice clear and his address princely. 
We thought, at first, that he had on armour of jewels; but on close inspec- 
tion, we found this to be a mistake, and his real dress to consist of a green 
tunic, with large flowers worked in gold and precious stones, over which 
were a large breastplate of diamonds, shaped like two flattened flewrs-de-lia, 
an ornament of the same kind on each thigh, large emerald bracelets on 
the arms (above the elbow), and many other jewels in many places. In 
one of these bracelets was the Kohiniur, known to be one of the largest 
diamonds in the world.’* 

A treaty was concluded with Shujd-ul-Mulk, in which the co-operation 
of the Afghans against the reported designs of the French was promised, the 
English, on their part, agreeing to recoup the Kdbul king for any loss or ex- 
pense which might be incurred by him in checking the progress of the French, 
or of any other enemy, to the borders of Hindostén. The embassy had 
hardly travelled four miles from Peshd4war, when a band of robbers plundered 
it of a mule which was carrying the richest shawls, given as a present by the 
Kébul king, and of cash amounting to Rs. 10,000. Soon afterwards, it was 
heard that Prince Mahmud, who had been kept in close confinement by Shujd- 
ul-Mulk in the Bala Hissér at Kabul, had effected his escape and, with the 
assistance of the gallant and talented Wazir Fatteh Khan, Barakzai, had given 
battle to Shujd,in one of the engagements the prince commanded in per- 
son, and Shuja, being again beaten, was sonmpalled’ to fly. He crossed the 
Atak, with a handful of followers, in the vain hope of securing assistance, 
and the meeting between him and the Maharajé took place at Khushdb, 
on the 8rd of February, 1810. The Maharéja received the ex-king at 
Khushéb with all outward respect, and the ceremony due to his kingly rank. 
As the Shah alighted, a ziydfat (or dinner) of Rs. 1,250 was sent to his 
tents, but the Shah was jin a hurry to proceed to Rawalpindi, to join, his 
dethroned brother, Shah Zamén, and no decisive arrangements were come 
to between him and the Mahardjd. The Shah’s cause was not yet utterly 


*‘*Lord Minto had sent many splendid presents to the king. The Afghén officers who 

‘ received charge of these presents, kept the camels on which some of them were sent, and even 
seized four r ding camels which had entered the palace by mistake. They s pped Mr. 
Elphinstone’s elephant drivers of their livery, and gravely insisted that two English footmen, 
who were gent to put up the chandeliers, were part of the Governor-General’s present to the 
Shah. His Afghén majesty himself seems to have been craving, for, having admired the 
E&glish silk stockings worn by Mr. Elphinstone, and the gentlemen of his suite, he sent a 
message desiring that some might be given to him."—Hiphinstone’s Kdbul, 
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lost. The people of Peshdwar, and several powerful mountain tribes in the 
neighbourhood of that district, were firm in their allegiance to Shujé-ul- 

Mulk, who, being thus enabled to assemble a fresh army, and being, more- 

over, assisted with money, by the subaddr of Kdshmir, Ata Muhammad 

Khan, son of Wazir Sher Muhammad Khan, once more advanced against, The Shah makers 
Shah Mahmud. Shah Mahmdd was repulsed, and, being compelled to fly, Kem 
took refuge in the fort of Atak. The clans of Afghén mountaincers who 

were friendly to Shujd, however, continued to harass him, and Shah Shujd, 

having returned to Peshdwar, was received there on the 20th of March, 

taking possession of the vast regions west of Peshdwar inhabited b 

the Afghdn race; but the tide of fortune soon turned in favor of Sheh 

Mahmud, for, in the following September, Muhammad Azim Khan, 

brother of Wazir Fattch Khan, inflicted a signal defeat on Shujd- tut eventuaty faite 
ul-Mulk, and drove him across the Indus again. este 

As Mr. Elphinstone was returning to the British provinces through the 
Sikh country, he was overtaken by Shujd-ul-Mulk’s fugitive harem, and 
among them was the exiled, dethroned and blind Shah Zaman. The 
ambassador, who was gifted with a good and generous heart, met the un- | in 
happy monarch, and treated him with the honour befitting a king. The mr. tphinstone and 
interview, which was most affecting, is fully described in Mr. Elphinstone’s ‘Ui! Shah Zaman. 
excellent work on Kabul. The scene was heart-rending. A monarch, 
whose name was once the terror of Persia and India, and whose repu- 
tation had spread to the remotest confines of Asia, was now to be 
seen in the train of women, helpless, blind and dethroned. But Shah 
Zaman was a thorough Persian scholar, and familiar with the history of 
Asiatic nations. He possessed all the qualities of a king, and spoke of 
reverses and strokes of fortune as the common lot of princes. He spoke 
ewith much composure of the great calamities which had befallen kings, 
frankly narrating all that had happencd to him. “Had he gone over all 
the history of Asia,” observes Mr. Elphinstone, “he could scarcely have 
discovered a more remarkable instance of the mutability of fortune than 
he himself presented, blind, dethroned and exiled in a country which he 
had twice subdued.” 

It was during the first interview of Mahardjdi Ranjit Singh with | The polities of 
Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk that the Sikh ruler led the cx-king to hope that he “""*" 
might yet make an attempt to recover his lost provinces of Kashmir and 
Multan, with the co-operation of the Sikh troops, whose services the wily 
chief offered with apparent pleasure. The Shah’s troops had made an 
attack on Multdn, in 1808, but were repulsed by Muzaffar Khan. The latter 
chief had, more than once, offered an asylum to the Shah, and shown his 
anxiety to conciliate him, but the Shah wanted to conquer the city and 
province for himself. At the present juncture, the Shah had reason to 
-distrust the Lahore ruler’s sincerity, but no sooner had the ex-king recrossed 
the Atak, leaving. Ranjit Singh to settle his affairs with the Mussalmén 
chiefs, east of that river, than he made preparations for a descent on Multda. 

The affairs of the recently-subdued district of Sdhiwdl, however, precluded, Final conquegt of 
him for a short time from prosecuting his plans against Multdo. The ww. 
revenues of Séhiwdl now amounted to Rs. 1,50,000, and Fattch Khan, its 
chief, had, in 1804, agreed to give Ranjit Singh 25 horses and 25 camels 
annually, as tribute. This tribute had, in January, 1809, been commuted 
for an annual payment of the sum of Rs. 12,006, and, the chief having 
recently failed to remit the tribute punctually, Ranjit Singh found a pre- 
text in this act of default for invading his territory, and accordingly 
marched to Sdhiwdl, at the head of his troops, in the spring of 1810, and 
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summoned the chief to his presence. The Biluch chief, suspecting trea- 
chery, sent his minor son, Lal Khan, with rich presents, to the Mahardjé 
who received the boy with great cordiality and withdrew, apparently 
satisfied. Thence the Mahardjd proceeded to Khushdb, which place was 
now finally reduced, after a siege of several days, the chief Zafar Khan being 
expelled. Having thus lulled the suspicions of Fatteh Khan, who thought 
himself secure, Ranjit Singh at once returned to Sdhiwdl by night, when 
he immediately assaulted and captured the fort, having succeeded in com- 
pletely taking its defenders by surprise. Fatteh Khan was put in chains and 
sent to Lahore with his family, bis castle at Kachi, and all his estates be- 
ing confiscated to the State. In the same month of February, an army 
was sent against Uch, the residence of the Sayads of Gildn and Bokhérd, 
whose religious sanctity, however, saved them from ruin, the Sayads 
cece on the Mahardj%, with a present of horses, and engaging to pay 
tribute. 

After these transactions, the Mahardjdé hastened on his long contemplated 
expedition to Multan, and called upon Muzaffar Khan to surrender it to him 
in the name of the Kabul king, to whom the governor was bound. ‘The 
nawadb sent his agents with an humble message, and promising to pay the 
stipulated subsidy, within a reasonable time, but, as the Mahardjd was 
determined upon annexing this fertile province, no excuses were listened to, 
and, in a short time, the whole Sikh army was encamped before Multén, 
after having ravaged the surrounding country by the way. The nawdb 
made his preparations for defence, and provided the fort with an abundance 
of water, provisions and supplies. The Sikh army, which had reached 
Multdén on the 24th of February, took possession of the city on the follow- 
ing day. The appearance of the Sikh army at Multdén and their 
occupation of the town, spread alarm throughout the neighbouring coun- 
try; Muhammad Khan, the chief of Leia and Bhakkar, bought off the 
invader by the payment of Rs, 1,20,000 as a ransom for his State, and 
the chief of Bdhdwalpur, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, though a friend of 
Muzaffar Khan’s, offered a lakh as tribute, but, as the Mahardjd wanted 
more substantial aid, the offer was not accepted, The Béhdwalpur chief 
was, at last, compelled to furnish a céntingent of 500 cavalry for service 
in the impending Multan campaign. 

The citadel of Multén was now closely besieged by the Sikh army, 
but the Pathdns offered a stout resistance, and the most strenuous attempts 
of the Sikh soldiers to carry the fort by assault signally failed. A heavy 
bombardment was kept up for several days, but without any effect. 
Batteries were then erected opposite the fort, and an incessant fire was 
maintained, but hardly any impression was made on the citadel. Recourse 
was at length had to mining; but the besieged successfully countermined. 
Ranjit Singh made the most solemn and lavish promises to the chiefs who 
should distinguish themselves in the action by the earliest effective advance. 
He personally reconnoitred the enemy’s position, examined his posts 
and fixed his own, marking out the spots for the batteries, and assigniug 
lines of approach to the different chiefs, whose sense of duty to their 
countrymen was appealed to with vehemence. Extensive transport arrange- 
ments were made both by land and water from Ldéhore and Amritsar, and 
the whole resources of the country were unreservedly placed at the dis- 

osal of the military authorities to secure this much-coveted possession. 
he famous Bhangi top, named ‘zamzama,’ was brought from Lahore to 
batter down the walls of the fort; but it made little impression on the 
besieged. It discharged a ball of two and a half maunds (Kacka), or 80 lbs., 
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in weight; but the appliances for working this huge piece of otdnance were 
wanting m the Sikh camp, while nobody posseesed sufficient science and 
skill to make a proper use of it. Some little impression that was made on 
the ramparts of the citadel by the Sikh artillery had the effect only of 
redoubling the zeal of the besieged, who, in countermining, blew up the 
battery of Sardar Atar Singh, Dhari, close to the fort, killing the sardar 
and twelve others, and severely wounding many more, among whom were 
Sardar Nehal Singh, Attariw4l&, and the youthful Hari Singh, Nalwa Con- 
fused and panic-stricken, the assailants fled, leaving their dead close tu the 
fort; but the high-minded Pathans sent the bodies to the besiegers, that of 
Atar Singh being wrapped ina pair of shawls. The sicge lasted for two 
mouths, during which the Sikh army was greatly reduced, and its best soldiers 
and generals killed or incapacitated. The most conspicuous of these was 
Atar Singh, Dhari, a favourite companion and confidential sardar of the 
Maharaja. 

Nor did the Sikh army meet with better success in other quarters. 
Dewan Moltkam Chand, who had been sent to reduce Shujé Abed, found 
the fort impregnable. A general assault was made, on the 21st of March, 
but the Sikh army wasrepulsed with considerable loss. The  dewan 
became dangerously ill and the loss on the side of the Sikhs, in killed and 
wounded, was great. Another general attack was made on the 20th, but 
with no better result. 

These protracted military operations now caused a scarcity of provisions 
in the Sikh camp both in Multén and Shujd Abdd, and the Mahardjé, 
seeing his case to be hopeless, retired on the 19th of Apnil, being forced 
to acknowledge himself completely foiled in his attempt, and having the 
additional mortification of finding himself compelled to accept now the 
very terms which he had on so many previous occasions rejected with scorn, 
namely, a tribute of two and a half lakhs of rupees, twenty chargers and a 
contingent in time of war. Of the amount of the ransom, Ks. 30,000 was 
paid in advance, while Abubakr Khan, brother-in-law of Muzaffar Khan, 
was delivered up as a hostage for the payment of the balance. The Maha- 
réjé's ‘amour propre’ being in this way, to some extent, soothed, he returned 
to Lahore on the 25th of April, much depressed in spirits by the ill-success 
of his campaign, and throwing the blame on his sardars and officers, 

After a few day’s rest in the gardens of Shaldindr, he turned his atten- 
tion to the introduction of measures of reform in his military department, 
designed after the European fashion. A corps of horse artillery was or- 
ganised under the superintendence of skilful generals. To the already 
existing Ghurchar sawars and Ghurchar khas, paid, respectively, in money 
and jagirs, were added orderly khas, or select orderlies, resembling a body- 
guard, on enhanced pay and emoluments, who were entrusted with the 
work of carrying State dastaks, or orders, to different chiefs and_sardars, 
which proved to them a source of gain. The Multdn Governor, Muzaffar 
Khan, in the meantime, opened a correspondence with the British Governor- 
General in Calcutta, and the Mahardjé did the same with Colcnel Sir David 
Ochterlony at Ludhidnéd, proposing joint action against Multén, but both 
the chiefs were left to themselves, and told to settle their affairs as best 
they could. 

Gandé Singh, son of Jodh Singh, of Wazirdbad, who, the year before, 
had received khilate of investiture, on his father’s death, on the payment 
of a large nazrdnd to the Mahardjd, did not long enjoy what had cost 
him so much. In June, 1810, a large force was sent to Wazirdbdd 
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was indeed made that, when the minor sons of Jodh Singh should 
attain age of discretion, Wazirdbdd would ba restored to them ;-but the 
promise was never fulfilled. A jdgir of Rs. 10,000 in Thib, was allowed aa 
subsistence to Amrik Singh and Gandé Singh, sons of the deceased sardar. 
About the same time, Rani Rédm Kour, widow of Sardar Bhagel Singh, was 
expelled from Bahddurgarh, which she had held as a jagir for her main- 
tenance. 

The Dasahra being over, the Mahardjdé marched, in person, in October 
1810, to Ramnagar, on the banks of the Chinéb, and summoned Nidhén 
Singh, Hattu, so called on account of his courage (Hat), to his presence. 
This chief, whose head-quarters were in Maraka, a few miles below Ldhore, 
on the Ravi, had risen, to eminence in the latter days of Maha Singh, Suker- 
chakia, and was looked upon with jealousy, not only by the Sukerchakia 
chief, but also by Sahib Singh of Gujrét, Panjéb Singh of Sidlkot, and 
Jodh Singh, of Wazirdbdd, with whom he had constant feuds, When Shah 
Zaman invaded the Panjab, in 1797, Nidhdn Singh was one of the few Sikh 
chiefs who welcomed the Shah’s approach, and was honorably received by the 
Shah, on the banks of the Chin&b, and confirmed in all his possessions, He 
kept the road from Lahore to Wazirdbaéd open for the Kabul monarch, 
and rendered many other important services to his powerful ally. When 
Ranjit Singh invaded Multan, in the beginning of 1810, Nidhdn Singh was, 
after some difficulty, induced to accompany the Mahardjd, with a contingent 
of 250 horsemen, and, at the close of the campaign, he went to his fort at 
Daska, contrary to the Mahardja’s instructions. Ranjit Singh summoned 
him to his presence; but the spirited chief refused to attend, except under 
the guarantee of a Sodhi, or Sikh priest. This conduct incensed the Maha- 
raja, who, on the 17th of October, closely invested the fort, bringing against 
it the famous gun zamzama, which was brought to operate only on occasions 
of unusual emergency. The siege lasted a month, but no impression was 
made on the fort, after which resort was had to ill-treatment of the wives 
and families of the besieged who had fallen into the hands of the invaders ; 
but this mode of revenge also failed to influence the garrison. At length, 
on a guarantee being given by Baébé Mulak Rdj and Jamiat Singh, Bedis, 
or high Sikh priests, and a promise made to him of a munificent jagir, the 
refractory old chief surrendered. He came into the camp of the Mahardjd, 
who instantly put him in irons, unmindful of the solemnity of the engage- 
ment entered into with the priests, who were naturally highly indignant 
at this breach of faith. 

In the month of November, Bhég Singh, of Hallowdl, in the Richna 
Do&b, who, with his son, Sobha Singh, was present in camp, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Mahardjd, was put in chains, all his estates being at the 
same time sequestered. The Mahardjdé then returned to Lahore, and sent his 
minister, Mohkam Chand, at the head of 5,000 horse, to bring Sultan Khan of 
Bhimbar, and the chief of Rdjduri, as well as other hill tribes who had become 
refractory; more fully under subjection. The Bhimbar chief offered a gallant 
resistance ; but the fort was at length captured, Sultan Khan agreeing to pay 
Rs. 40,000 per annum as tribute. Ismail Khan, a relation of his, was left 
in possession of a large portion of the territory reduced by the Sikh general. 
The hill fort of Gang, in Katas, was then attacked. The besieged offered a 
desperate resistance, but the Maharajé cut off the only watercourse, called 
Choya Sedan Shah, which supplied water to the fort, and the besieged were 
consequently forced to surrender, upon which the fort was occupied by the 
Sikh troops. The month of December of the same year (1810) was marked 
by acts of royal favour and concessions. Mai Lachhmi, the mother of Sahib 
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Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrat, interceded with the Mahardjé for her son with 
such effect that the sardar, who had been expelled from his estates, was 
invited to return, and the territory of Bajwant, with a revenue of a lakh of 
rupees, was restored to him. Bhag Singh, Hallowalia, was also set at liberty, 
and endowed with jagirs. The Sikh high priests, Mulak Raj and Jamiat 
Singh, gat in dharna* on Ranjit Singh, for the insult offered to them in 
arresting Nidhdn Singh, after they had become personal guarantees for his 
safe conduct and good treatment, and the Mahardja found himself compelled 
to yield to this religious demonstration and set the prisoner at liberty. An 
offer of a jégir was made to Nidhdn Singh, but the indignant sardar refused 
the offer and left forthwith for Kdshmifr, where he took employment under 
the Governor, Fateh Khan, Barakzai. 

In January, 1811, Fateh Khan, the Séhiwdél chicf who had been put in 
irons in the previous year, was also liberated, an Uddsi faqir having inter- 
ceded with the Mahardjé for his release. <A jdofr of Rs. 14,400 was given 
to this chief, at Jhang, on the condition of his supplying fifty horsemen to 
the State. He returned to Lahore in the year 1812, after a three years’ 
absence from the court, and, finding that the wind had again ceased to 
blow in his favour, went to Mankera to live with the great Biluch chief, 
Muhammad Khan. Ultimately he retired to Bahawalpur, where he died 
of grief, in the town of Ahmadpnur, in the year 1820. 

Dharm Singh, the ejected chief of Dharmkot, in the Jalandar Doéb, 
which had-been annexed in 1806, was again taken into favour and endowed 
with a jdgir. In February, the Mahardjdé marched in the direction of the 
salt mines between the Jhelum and the Indus, and, in the vicinity of Pind 
Daédan Khan, captured three forts. At the close of the same month, intel- 
ligence was received of the advance of Shah Mahmad of Kabul, at the head 
of 12,000 Afghans, in the dircction of the Indus, which he had crossed, 
creating eae consternation in the country visited. Ranjit Singh forthwith 
proceeded to Réwalpindi and took up a position there. He also deputed his 
Secretary, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, to the Shah’s camp, to make enquiries as to the 
object of his majesty’s expedition, The Shah had, however, already 
instructed his agents to state that his only object in visiting the country 
was to punish or overawe Ata Muhammad Khan, the governor of Kashmir, 
and the governor of Atak, for aiding Shah Shujd-ul-mulk in his late attack 
on Peshdwar. The Mahardjd’s apprehensions being removed, a ceremonial 
interview between the two chiefs took place, in the course of which presents 
were exchanged and promises of friendship made. Ou his return to Lahore, 
the Mahardja sent Dewdn Mohkam Chand to reduce the country between 
Multdn and the Mé&njha, held by Kanh Singh, Nakai, who was charged with 
oppressing his Mahomedan subjects of Hujra Shah Mukim, under Shah 
Abdul Razak and Shah Din. Prince Kharak Singh was put in nominal 
command of the expedition. The country having, without resistance, fallen 
before the active general, a jdgir, valued at Rs. 15,000, was bestowed on 
Sardar Kanh Singh, in the neighbourhood of Bhairowal. The dewdn was 
then sent to the hills north of Gujrat, from the Rajput chiefs of which he 
exacted Rs. 40,000. About the same time, Sardar Desd Singh, Majithia, 
was sent to reduce the fort of Kotla, ir Ildka Tilok Nath, half way between 
Kangré and Nurpur, the services of Ghous Khan, commandant of the 
Mahard4ja’s artillery, being put at the disposal of the sardar. The fort was 
held by Dhian Singh, at one time wazir of the raj of Goler, who, trusting to 

* Dharna means & way of threatening, or invoking the Divine wrath on a person who re- 


fuses to grant a favour asked by sitting at his doorway and refusing food. It is now punishable 
under the Indian Penal Code with imprisonment and fine. 
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his own strength, had assumed independence. The Mahardjd pone the 
Majithia sardar half of the Tilok Nath estate as a jdgir, if he succeeded 
in reducing the fort within a week, and the gallant sardar, having captured 
the fort within the appointed time, obtained from his royal master a jagir 
worth Rs. 7,000. Budh Singh, of the Fyzulpuria misl, whose possessions 
lay on both sides of the Sutlej, and who had uniformly refused personal 
attendance at Court, now showed a rebellious disposition, and the quick- 
sighted dewdn, Mohkam Chand, promptly entered the Jalandar Dodb in 
Assoj (September,) at the head of a large number of troops, having, in his 
train, Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, and other sardars. 
The fort of Phillour was garrisoned, and the city of Jalandar closely besieg- 
ed. The refractory chief fled to Ludhidnd, to seek British protection; but 
his troops, actuated by an impulse of honour, made a desperate resistance, 
Their chief disadvantage was in the approaches to the town being open 
with no ramparts to afford protection against attack, and, after several days’ 
hard fighting, the city fell into the hands of the besiegers, who plundered 
the inhabitants of all their property and reduced them to great straits. 
The forts of Jalandar, Patti and Hetpur were then reduced, and the whole of 
the territory belonging to the Fyzulpurias, valued at upwards of three lakhs 
of rupees, annexed to the State. All the valuables in these forts belonging to 
Sardar Budh Singh were confiscated. Horsemen were also sent in pursuit of 
the sardar, but he had crossed the Sutlej before they reached the bank. He 
was subsequently forced to content himself with the position of a protected 
chief under the British Government, subsisting on the possessions left to 
him east and south of the river. For his conspicuous services, Mohkam 
Chand was created a dewdn, and a rich khilat was granted him, together 
with a sword set in diamonds and an clephant with a golden howdah. 

In December of the same year, Nidhaén Singh son of Jay Singh, the great 
Kanhia chicf, incurred the displeasure of the Mahardj4, and was put in 
irons, his jaégir of Hajipur and Phulwara being confiscated at the same time. 
The policy of Ranjit Singh was to abolish the system of feudal tenures 
altogether, and to reduce to subjection all chiefs and sardars having any 
pretensions to power and independenes, or who attributed their rise to 
worldly distinction and fame, or to the warlike deeds of their ancestors. 
The old Sikh confederacies had either all been swept away by his 
systematic usurpations and grasping policy, or, like the Phulkia and the 
Nihang, had sought the protection of a power greater than his, by settling 
east of the Sutlej. The Kanhia, Ramgarhia and Ahluwalia misls ranged them- 
selves under his banner and took pride in following him to the battle-field. 
Ties of affinity had no weight with a chief whose policy, was to leave no one 
in a position to defy his authority, or, in any way, to interfere with his vast 
schemes of conquest and ambition. For this he once received a sharp rebuke 
from Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, who had just aided in the reduction of the 
Jalandar territory. Ranjit Singh ordered presents to be given him, as a 
mark of special favour, on his taking leave of the Court, to join the expedi- 
tion. The old sardar, with his usual candour and frankness, begged to be 
excused from an honour of the permanence of which there was no certain- 
ty, for, he said, he would think himself most fortunate, if allowed, in these 
times, to keep his own turban on his head. Ranjit Singh, who always 
valued real merit and loyalty, and at times allowed great latitude to his 
courtiers, and was more familiar with them than with the rest of his sardars, 
passed over this outspoken remark as a jest, and, smiling, told the sardar, 
to persevere in his good work with the devotion that had throughout marked 
his career. He had made a vow of eternal friendship with the sardar, and, 
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in the ‘holy temple of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, had, in his royal, 
illiterate way, stamped a leaf of the Granth with his open palm dyed with 
saffron. He was not particular as to keeping pledges, however solemn, but 
Jodh Singh proved such a devoted follower and ally that he had no excusg for 
annexing his territory, and feigned the greatest affection for him. The new 
fort of Govindgarh was built after the fashion of the one at Ramygarh, belong- 
iug to the Ramgarhia territory, where the Mahardjé went almost iaattend: 
ed, to cajole his distinguished follower. 

This period of the great Sikh leader's life was marked by the extraordi- 
wary favours lavished on a young Gaur Brahman, of Hindostdu; named 
Khushhala. He was the son of Har Govind, a poor Brahman shopkeeper 
of Ikri in the Sardhdua pargana of the Mirath District, and, coming 
to Léhore to seek his fortuue, in 1807, he enlisted as a soldior, on a salary 
of five rupees a month, in the newly-raised regiment called the Dhounkal 
Singhwala. Through the influence of Gangdé Singh and Jatri, the Maha- 
rdéjé's chatmberlains, he became one of the body-guard of Ranjit Singh, and 
soou won advancement by his assiduous devotion to his duties and his smart 
and soldierly bearing. It is related that young Khushhila, who possessed 
a fine voice, combined with a pleasing exterior, first attracted the Mahardja’s 
attention as he was singing one night, while keeping guard over his tent. 
He was raised to the trusted and much-coveted office of Lord Chamber- 
lain, or Deorhiwdld, in 1811, with the title of jamadar, and was, soon after, 
created a r4jé aud endowed, besides, with extensive jdgirs. The post was 
a lucrative and important one, for the Lord Chamberlain was master of 
ceremonies, regulated seats in the darbar, and arranged processions. No 
person, however high in rank, could be admitted to a private audience of 
the Mahardéja without his mediation, and this became the means of young 
Khushhdld’s enriching himself, for every one of note wished to obtain an 
interview with so celebrated a personage as the Sukerchakia chief had now 
become. In 1812, Khushhdla received the Sikh baptism, and came to be 
called Khushhal Singh. All household appointments were at his disposal, 
and he read daily reports of the army to the Mahardj& Khushhal Singh 
and his nephew, Tej Ram, whom Khushhal Singh had sent for from Mirath, 
to act as his deputy, were now placed on active service. This Tey) Ram, 
who was the son of Niddha, the brother of Khushhala, also became a Sikh, 
in 1816, and adopted the name of Tej Singh. 

In November, 1811, Lahore was visited by the dethroned, exiled, and 
blind king of the Afghans, Shah Zaman. He brought with him his 
family and dependants, aud, for a time, took up his residence in the town ; 
but the neglect he expericnced at the hands of the Sikh monarch caused 
him to return to Rawalpindi, where he had, some months previously, found 
an asylum. His brother, Shah Shuj4, was equally unfortunate. After 
vainly attempting to obtain a reception at Multan, and reduce the country 
beyond the Indus, a desperate undertaking, in which he lost his ablest 
general, Akram Khan, he was compelled to take refuge in flight. The 
brothers then deputed Eunis, a son of Shah Zaman, to Ludhidnd, in the 
hope of securing British co-operation. The prince was received with due 
attention by Sir David Ochterlony, but was distinctly informed that the 
British Government was not disposed to meddle in domestic broils at Kabul, 
and that, by the treaty entered into with Shah Shujd in 1809, the 
British Government had only pledged itself to help in the defence of 
Afghanistdn against the French, and not to take a part in internal feuds. 

L&hore was the scene of great rejoicings and festivities in the beginning 
‘of 1812, in connection with the marriage of the heir-appareut, Kanwar 
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Kharak Singh, with Chand Kour, the only daughter of Sardar Jaimal Singh, 
Kdnohia, of Fatehgarh, near Gurddsptir, the same who had been deprived 
of his Pathankot territory by the Mahardjd, four years previously. The 
bride was then ten years of age. The marriage proceasion, with all its 
pomp and pageantry, moved with the Mahardjé and the bridegroom to 
Fatehgarh, the residence of the bride. Sir David Ochterlony came from 
Ludhidnd, with a small escort, at the express invitation of the Mahardjd, 
and brought with him a galloper gun which Ranjit Singh had expressed an 
earnest desire to inspect. The rdjds of Jhind and Nabhd, the chief of 
Kythal, and other sardars, and, indeed, the whole Sikh nation, assembled 
at Fatehgarh todo honour tothe occasion. Among the guests were also the 
agents of the king of Kabul, the nawdb of Multén, the subadar of Kashmir, 
and the chicf of Thatta, who brought large sums as tambol, or wedding 
presents, from their respective masters. The Mahardjé dressed all his troops 
in scarlet broadcloth and striped silk, and the scene, as the grand procession, 
with numerous elephants, horses and equipage, left Léhore for Majithia, was 
most imposing. The Kanhia chief spared no expense on the occasion, 
and entertained his numerous guests in a truly royal manner. Fifty 
thousand rupees were paid for the first day’s ziydfat, or entertainment, on 
the arrival of the guests at Fatehgarh, and Rs. 15,000 were paid daily in 
cash, by way of ziydfat, lo the Mahardjd& for as many days as he stopped 
there. The marriage was celebrated with the greatest spendour, on the 6th 
of February 1812, and the ceremonies were presided over by Brahmans, in 
accordance with the custom enjoined by the Shastras and Vedas. The 
procession then returned to Léhore with the bride, and the dowry, consisting 
of shawls, jewels, ornaments, slave girls, elephants, horses and other objects, 
valued at several lakhs of rupees, was displayed. Sir David Ochterlony, 
was treated with marked courtesy during his stay at Lahore. High officers 
of State were appointed to look after his personal comforts, and the Maha- 
rdj& appeared to take preat pleasure in spending several hours at a time in his 
company. All the suspicion and distrust that was so conspicuous at the 
time of Mr. Metcalfe’s visit to the Panjab, appeared to have been removed, 
and the Maharaja, with frank confidence,ordered a parade of his troops in 
honour of his visitor, to whose notice his newly-raised battalions were 
particularly brought. He showed him over the fortifications of Lahore, and 
the defensive works which were then in progress to connect the fort with the 
grand mosque of Aurangzeb. The minister, Dewén Mohkam Chand, tried 
to dissuade the Maharaja from placing implicit confidence in the foreigner, 
and pointed out that the knowledge thus imparted, might be turned to 
account against him, but the Mahardjd was satisfied that there was nothing 
to apprehend, and the remonstrances of the cautious minister were of no 
avail, The British Agent was invited by the Mahardjé to attend the Holi 
festival, which had then commenced, but the invitation was politely declined, 
though all the chiefs and sardars, who had attended the marriage ceremonies, 
and were at the time staying at Lé&hore, gladly accepted the honour. & 

After the nuptial ceremonies of the heir-apparent and the observances 
of the Holi festival had been duly gone through, military operations were 
resumed, and, intelligence having been received, in the spring of 1812, of 
the murder, by Sultén Khan, the chief of Bhimbar, of his relation, Ismail 
Khan (who had been placed in charge of a portion of the Bhimbar territory, 
in consequence of occurrences which had led to a campaign two years pre- 
viously, under the command of Dewdén Mohkam Chand), a portion of the 
Ldéhore army, consisting of four battalions of infantry, 500 horse, and a 
train of siege artillery, was detached under the comenand of Bhdéi Ram 
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Singh, the tutor of the heir-apparent, to punish the refractory chief. Prince 
Kharak Singh accompanied the force in nominal command of the expedition. 
The Bhimbar chief offered battle from an elevated position, which he had 
chosen with great judgment. The action began with a brisk fire of musketry 
from both sides, which the Sikhs supplemented with their artillery, but the 
ground chesen by the Bhimbar chief, gave him the advantage throughout, 
and the Sikhs, notwithstanding the prodigious efforts they made to over- 
come the natural difficulties in their way, and their stubborn valour, were 
utterly routed, on the third day. When intelligence of this disaater was 

e received at Lahore, Dewén Mohkam Chand was despatched in all haste to 
the scene of action with a fresh contingent from Gujrét. Sultdn Khan had 
strengthened his position, but negotiations were opened through Sardhd 
Ram, the secretary to the dewdu, and the Khan surrendered, on condition — Te Khan of bnw- 
that he should be treated with honour, and have his territory restored to him ' szeuler 
by the Lahore darbér. He was conveyed to Lé&hore, and put in irons by 
Ranjit Singh, who did not scruple to break the solemn pledges of his 
generals, Sultén Khan was kept in captivity at Lahore for six years, and 
was then removed to Jammu, where he died. All his possessiuns, and 
property in Bhimbar were seized. In vain did the heirs of Ismail Khan, to 
restore whom the expedition had been ostensibly undertaken, clamour for a ai ti Leer ony. aitors 
share of the estate; the policy of the Mahardjd was the complete Overthrow dom, isi 
of the Bhimbar fainily. The dewdn next visited Rijduri, and, having levied |, Telute levied trom 
tribute from the chief of that place, returned to Léhore. Kharak Singh, assist- °° °°" “e 
ed by Bhdi Ram Singh, completed the reduction of Jammu and Akhnur, and, Putuer operation 
the Mahardj4& was pleased to confer these territories, along with Bhimbar, ay 0 °°°""""" Sues 
a jayir on the priuce, Budh Singh, Bhagat, was, about this time, deprived 
ef his possession of Sujdénpur. 

When the expedition against Bhimbar, under Prince Kharak Singh, was 
undertaken, two more expeditions were organized, one under Dal Singh for 
the levy of arrears of tribute from Muzaffar Khau, nawdb of Multdéu, and 
the other under Desa Singh, Majithia, for the renewal of operations against 
the hill chiefs near Kangra, who had shown an inclination to re-assert their 
independence. Dal Singh entered the district of Mitha aud T'wana, in the ap tetite levied from 
Shahpur district, and Uch, in Bahawalpur, and having exacted tribute from Twanaand veh,’ 
the chiefs of those places, appeared befure Multdu. The balance of tribute 
due was Rs. 50,000, for which Abubakr Khan was kept as 4 hostage in Dal An! from the nawab 
Singh’s camp. The agents of the nawdb had gone to Delhi to dispose o 
jewels, and, they having returned with the money, the sum due to the 
Sikh chief was paid by Muzaffur Khan, and Abubakr Khan was set at 
liberty. Dal Singh then made an attack on Kot Kamdlia, which he sub- , Kot Kumalta sup- 
dued, and returned to Lahore, where the Maharaja, in appreciation of his =" —* 
services, honoured him with a valuable khilut. 

Desd& Singh, Majithia, who had gone to the hills, was soon followed by ,, Bxpalition againet 
the Maharajé himself. He first visited Amritsar, and, having paid his res- 
peots at the Darbar Sahib, proceeded to Adinanagar, where he spent some 
days in summoning various hill chiefs and making tresh arrangements with 
them for the payment of increased tribute. The Maharajé then marched 
to Nurpur, from the réja of which place, Rs. 40,000 was levied as nazrdnd. 

In Bysakh (April) of the same year, Dewan Mohkam Chand and Mian Mota 
Dogra, were sent, at the head of troops, to levy tribute from the rdjas of 
*Mandi, Suket, Kulla and other hill chieftains with whom the arrangements 
of the preceding January had remained incomplete, All these places were 
effectually reduced, aud the dewdun, having collected a nazrdiud of Rs, 1,90,000, 
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In August, 1812, Jaimal Singh the father-in-law of prince Kharak 
Singh, died without male issue. The Mahardjé sent Ram Singh on a pre- 
tended mission of condolence to the widow of the deceased sardar, but as 
sodn as this officer was admitted, he seized the hoards which the sardar had 
accumulated during a long life of frugality, He had also lent money on 
interest to the mahajans of Amritsar, who were called upon Jo furnish 
accounts to the Léhore treasury. Three months later, the widow of Jaimal 
Singh gave birth to a son, who was named Chandé4, Singh, and the Mahardjd 
released a portion of the confiscated estate, valued at Rs. 15,000, asa jagir 
for the maintenance of the heir. e 

The heirs of Ismail Khan, the murdered chief of Bhimbar, whe had 
recently been disappointed by the ruler of Léhore in their efforts to obtain 
the restoration of their estates, and Aiz Khan, chief of Rdjduri, raised the 
standard of revolt. This insurrection was countenanced by the governor of 
Kdshmir and supported by the Mahomedan chiefs and sardars of the 
neighbouring country. Ranjit Singh, who had so often had occasion to try his 
strength against these Mussalman states, now marched in person to reduce 
them. He thought it the more necessary to do so to further his designs 
against Kdshmir, as the possessions of the chiefs in question commanded 
the route to the Pir Panjal mountains. The confederate army of the chiefs 
was cntirely routed, and the country finally annexed about the middle of 
November. The independent chiefs and jdgirdars who had joined in the 
insurrection fled to Kashmir and were afforded protection by the governor, 
Ata Muhammad Khan. 

It was in the previous September, when the Mahardjd was making his, 
preparations for an expedition against the hill states of Bhimbar and 


; Rajduri, that the fainilies of the two ex-kings of Kébul, Shah Zaman and 


Shuja-ul-Mulk, took up their residence at Léhore. The disastrous retreat of 
Shuja, after his ill-desigued enterprise in September, has been already noticed, 
To add to the Shah’s misfortunes, his person was seized by Jahduddd Khan, 
the governor of Atak, who sent the royal prisoner to his brother, Ata 
Muhammad Khan, at Kashmir, where the unfortunate king was now kept in 
close confinement. The blind Shah Zaman brought both the families to 
Lahore, where the wily Sikh chief professed much concern for their afflictions, 
and even held out to the helpless Shah a hope of obtaining the liberation of 
his brother, and ofreplacing him onthe Kashmir throne. He professed deep 
sympathy with the misfortunes of Wafé Beyum, the wife of Shah Shujé, pro- 
misiny to do everything in his power to alleviate her distress, but expressing 
a hope that his services, when crowned with-success, would be rewarded by 
the preseutation to him of the famous diamond, the Kohinur, or 
‘mountain of light,’ which had adorned the throne of the Moghal emperors, 
The object of these artifices wag to inspire the distressed lady with confi- 
dence, and to induce her royal husband, by means of her representations, to 
believe that he had at least a sympathiser in the ruler of Lahore, and to 
repair to Lahore, where, of course, the possession of his person could be 
obtained without any difficulty. 

The plans of RanjitSingh against the much-coveted valley of Kashmir 
were now approaching completion. His newly-married son, Kharak Singh, 
had subdued Jammu. His own personal exertions had ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Mussalman chiefs of Bhimbar and Rajauri, and 
the final annexation of these territories to those of the Khdled. His Sikl» 
sardars and generals had penetrated the various principalities in the hills 
south of Kashmir, and had, after repeated actions, rendered them tributary to 
the Léhore kingdom. It only remained now to make a general adyance into 
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the valley itself; and the friendship professed for the ex-kings of Kabul, and 
the most humane duty of relieving the unhappy monarchs from their pending 
distress, were ample excuses to justify an immediate advance. But another 
chief from beyond the Indus, quite as enterprising and ambitious as the 
ruler of Lahore, was making preparations for an attack on the‘ paradise of 
the east,,as the happy valley iscalled. This was Fatteh Khan, the famous — The valley isin the 
wazir of Shah Mahmdd of Kabul, who was advancing, in order to punish Beplic Wyaded by 
the brothers, Ata Muhammad Khan, governor of Kdshmir and Jahdnddd ‘ebul tia. 
Khan, governor of Atak, for having assisted Shujd-ul-Mulk, in his attompt 
to recover Peshawar, and to recover the provinces for the Kabul Government. 
Eight thousand Afghan troops were already at Rohtas, while the wazir himself 
crossed the Indus, towards the end of November, at the head of a considerable 
army. The recent successes of the Sikh arms in territories so near that 
which the wazir now contemplated making the theatre of military opera- 
tions, rendered it necessary for both chiefs, thoroughly to understand the 
views of each other before those operations commenced on one side or the 
other. The wise wazir perceived the necessity of securing the Mahardjd’s Me asks the Maha- 
co-operation, or at least his sympathy, to ensure success inthe task of con- [tua ot ratuoing: 
quering Kashmir, which would be rendered extremely difficult, if opposed Ks" 
by the Léhore ruler. He accordingly deputed his dewan, Gudar Mal, to the 
Court of Lahore, with suitable presents, inviting the Mahardjé to unite with 
him in the invasion of Kdshmir, and proposing a friendly meeting, with the 
view of facilitating negotiations. The Maharaja gladly accepted the proposal, 
and the chicfs met on the bank of the Jhelum, on Ist of December, when it ,,Mecting between the 
was agreed that the Mahardjé should assist the wazir with troops, and, at the Kabul wasr 
same time, afford every facility for the march of the invading army through 
ethe passes recently subdued by him. The Mahardéja demanded a sub- 
stantial benefit, in return for the succour required, namely, a portion of the 
revenue of the valley, but the politic wazir offered a third of the spoil : 
expected, which was eventually agreed upon. Upon these termstwelve thou- por Per btm 
sand Sikh troops, under Dewan Mohkam Chand, were placed at the disposal 
of the Afghan commander, and the joint armies of the Sikhs and the Afghans 
marched from the Jhelum, while the Mahardjé returned to Lahore. The, uyiitelmienat 
Pathan chief had, however, no intention of allowing the Sikhs to take any the Atcsdns and the 
prominent part in the reduction of the valley, or to claim the credit of aaa 
conquering it. What he really wished was the neutrality of the Sikh ruler. 
A heavy fall of snow impeded the progress of the invading army, as it 
reached the Pir Panjal Range. The Sikhs, less accustomed to endure the 
severities of a mountain winter, than the hardy Afghans, were unable to 
move. Fatteh Khan, without waiting to consult the dewan, or even in- 
forming him of his intention, pressed forward his mountain troops by 
double marches. Mohkam Chand, seeing how the Afghan had tried to 
outstrip him, induced the chief of Rajduri, by the promise of a jagir of 
Rs. 25,000, to show him a route which would enable him to reach the 
vasley at the same time as the wazir. This the chief did, and the active ° 
dewan, with a handful of troops, under Jodh Singh, Kalsia, and Nehal 
Singh, Attari, penetrated into the valley, in time to be present at the siege 
of Shergarh and Hari Parbat, much to the amazement of the Kabul wazir. 
But the portion of the Sikh army which thus reached its destination, was 
exhausted by its march through the hills and by exposure to cold, and was 
consequently unable to render any material help. Ata Muhammad, the 
governor, fled after offering but a feeble resistance ; the valley was reduced, The Kabat wasir 
and soon afterwards all the strongholds of the province were captured by the ani helt Kashmir for 
wazir, Fatteh Khan, without difficulty. Great was the rejoicing at Lahore 5) Mehmed 1s 
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when the news of the reduction of Kashmir reached the capital; but Wazir 
Fatteh Khan now declined tv allow the Sikhs the third share of the plunder, 
as had been stipulated. In the meantime, Shah Shujé, availing himself 
of the confusion which followed in Késhmir, congequent on the invasion 
of the valley by Fatteh Khan, effected his escape from confinement and joined 
the camp of Dewan Mohkam Chand. The dewé4n, with the consolation of 
having secured the prize of the ex-king’s person, if none other, returned 
to Lahore, with his troops, much fatigued by their mountain toils in an un- 
congenial climate. The Maharajé received Shah Shuj& with every appearance 
of respect; but his wrath knew no bounds when he was informed that 
Mohkam Chand had returned empty-handed, and that Fatteh Khan had 
refused to give him the stipulated share of the Kashmir booty. He deter- 
mined on revenge, and his expedient did not entirely fail him. Jahdndéd 
Khan, the Governor of Atak, and brother of Ata Muhammad Khan, the 
ex-Governor of Kashmir, finding that the party of Shah Mahmdd had 


‘ gained the ascendancy in Kashmir, and that his ownebrother was driven 


from his position, was alarmed, and Ranjit Singh opened negotiations 
with, him with the offer of a large jigir for the surrender of the fort of 
Atak, which commanded the passage to the Indus. Jahdndad Khan, expect- 
ing little favour at the hands of the Kdbul wazir, agreed to the Maha- 
rajé’s_ proposals, and permitted Dia Singh, who was already present in the 
neighbourhood of Atak, with a detachment of Sikh troops, as a precaution 
against any possible emergency, to occupy the fort in the name of the 
ruler of Lahore. Fakir Aziz-ud-din and Dewéu Devi Das were sent, 
immediately afterwards, at the head of a strong force, to settle the sur- 
rounding country. Fatteh Khan remonstrated with the Mahardjdé with 
respect to this usurpation, accusing him of barefaced treachery. He de- 
manded the immediate surrender of the fort, which Ranjit Singh, confident 
in his own strength, refused, until the promised share of the Kashmir 
plunder was given to him. Upon this Fateh Khan marched to Atak, after 
placing the affairs of Kashmir in the hands of his brother, Azim Khan. 
The fort of Atak was closely blockaded. Karm Chand, Chdhal, hurried 
up from Ld&hore, at the head of a body*of troops, to relieve the fort, and 
was shortly after followed by Dewan Mohkam Chand from Burhan. The 
Afghan and Sikh armics lay opposite each other for a long time, and fre- 
quent skirmishes took place, in which the Sikhs lost heavily; but Dewan 
Mohkam Chand avoided a general action till the Afghans had exhausted 
their supplies, and the hot weather had set in. The province had also been 
visited by a famine. At length, the season having sufficiently advanced, 
the Dewan determined to make a move, and marched to Haidaru, on the 
Indus, five miles from the fort. The Afghan troops took up a position to 
oppose the further advance of the Sikhs,a portion of their cavalry being 
led by Dost Muhammad Khan, a brother of the wazir, afterwards the well- 
known Amir of Kabul, the Afghan troops being chiefly comprised of 
Mulkia Mussalmans, or men from the country. The dewan, fresh for 
action, drew up his Sikhs in order of battle, the cavalry being formed into 
four divisions, the only battalion of infantry then present forming a 
square, and the artillery, under Ghouse Khan, supporting the whole. 
Dost Muhammad first made a resolute cavalry ‘charge, which was, 
however, repulsed by a heavy fire from the Sikh battalion. The a 
rallied, and Dost Muhammad, making a general attack with his horse, 
threw the foremost Sikh troops into confusion, capturing some guns, The 
Sikhs were beginning to give way, but Mohkam Chand, coming up on his 
elephant with two guns, opened on tho enemy with grape. The latter, 
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owing partly to the check thus received, and partly to the fierce heat 
of the sun, were compelled to retire, and the Sikhs recovered their lost guns. 
Fatteh Khan, believing that Dost Muhammad Khan had been slain, fled, and 
the victorious Sikhs pursued the Afghans, and drove them out of Khyra- 
bad. The wazir retired to Kébul, leaving another brother, Yar Muhammad _ Fateh Khan retires 
Khai, in Speree of Peshawar, Kohat, and Eusufzai, with Sultan Muhammad *% >" 
Khan as Ifis naib, or second in command. Mohkam Chand, after relieving 
the fort of Atak, returned victorious to Lahore in the month of August. 

: The battle of Haidaru was fought on the 13th of July, 1813, and wag the 

, efirst on record in which the Sikh troops, under the Lahore darbar, had beaten 

the Afghans, who from this time began to entertain a dread of their prowess. 
There were great rejoicings at Lahore in honour of this great and decisive — Rewicings at Lahore. 
victory, royal salutes being fired at all the principal stations -in the R4j, 
while the cities of Lahore, Amritsar and Batéla were brilliantly illuminated. 
Two months sere spent in Lihore in these rejvicings, at the end of which 
time, in Assu (September), the Mahar4ja himself paid a visit to his 
newly-conquered province of Atak, with the view of further intimidating 
the Pathans, as well as of consolidating his authority in those distant regions. 

In October, 18138, the Mahardjé visited Jawdld Mukhi and Kangra, vid 
Pathankot, and then joined the camp of Kanwar Kharak Singh at Sialkot, 
Thence, taking the Wazirdébad and Gujrat route, he reached Bhimbar and 
encamped on the banks of the Jhelum. Preparations were made here 
on a grand scale for an expedition into Kashmir, and all the jégirdars and _,, Seoul expodition to 
tributary hill chiefs were summoned to join the Mahardji’s cainp with their a 
respective contingents. Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia, was appointed to 
collect the nazrand, and succeeded in levying Ks. 40,000 from the rdéj& of 
Naurpur, Rs. 50,000 from the réja of Jasrota, and one lakh from minor hill chiefs. 

Special arrangements were made to improve the artillery and to make the 
camel battery more effective, and, when all the preparations were complete, 
the Mahardj& crossed the Jhelum and entered Bhimbar and Rohtas. At 
Rajduri he was joined by Rdj& Agar Khan, chief of that place, who was 
honourably received by him. Thatta, seven kos from Rajauri, was easily 
reduced; but at Bahram Kalla, five kos further, on the Pir Panjal route, 
the Késhmir troops, under Wazir Ruhulla offéred a determined resistance. 
The place was difficult of access, being surrounded by streains which 
flowed in deep currents. The bridge over one of these streams, between 
Thatta and Bahram Kalla, was destroyed by order of the governor; 
but the chief of Réjduri pointed out a different route which obvi- 
ated the necessity of crossing the steam. A detachment of 30,000 troops 
was sent under Sardar Dal Singh, Dewan Ram Dayal, Jodh Singh, Kal-  . 
sia, and Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, and the pass was seized without difficulty by 
the Sikh troops, who were subsequently reinforced by Desa Singh, Majithia, 
Daya Singh, Jawand Singh, Hukm Singh, Chamni, and Dewén Bhawdni Das, 
who reached the valley with their battery of camel artillery (zamburaks). 
Nhe veduction of Bahram Kalla, one of the most difficult passes of the val- : 
ley, was an occasion of great rejoicing in the Maharaja's camp, end orders were 
nowissued to Sardars Mit Singh, Sham Singh, R4jé Agar Khan, Dhanna Singh, 
Malwai, and Namdar Khan, Thakkar, for an advance on the Pir Panjdl Range, 
But heavy rains interfered with the further progress of the Sikh troops, and it 
was reported that the summits of the Pir Panjdl were still covered with 11 succos of the 
deep snow. Further operations were, therefore, suspended, and the Maha. ‘Petr. 
r4jé, having made arrangements for strengthening the newly captured pass- 

» es beyond Radjduri, and for collecting grain and stores in select places, return- 
ed to L&hore, vid Bhimbar and Rohtas, on the 26th of December. 
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It was during the operations in the hills beyond Rajauri that the Maha- 
raja was informed of the appearance of Wazir Fatteh Khan at K4l& Bagh iu 
the Derajat, west of the Indus. Nawdb Sar Buland Khan, of Dera Ismail 
Khan, had already welcomed the advent of the wazir by presentiag him 
with a number of horses and camels, while Abdul Jabbdér Khan, the Nazim 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, had placed 30 boats at his disposal on the Indus. The 
wazir had designs on Multda, and Nawab Muzaffar Khan, fearing-an attack, 
sent his vakil, Ghulam Muhammad, tothe Léhore Darbar, to ask for aid against 
the Kabul wazir. Kanwar Kharak Singh was immediately sent to Serae, 
in the neighbourhood of Multan, at the head of a large body of troops, with, | 
instructions to march to Multdén as soon as the Kabul wazir should cross at 
Trimu Ghat. These opportune measures had the effect of checking the pro- 
gress of the wazir in the direction of Multdén, and of inducing him to retrace 
his steps to Kabul. 

About this time, reports having been received by the Mahardj4 of the 
excesses committed by Wali Khan, the Afghan chief of Makhad, Dewan 
Mokham Chand was ordered to proceed thither, to bring the refractory. chief 
to his senses. The dew&n, accompanied by Sardars Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, 
Dal Singh and Pahar Singh, M4’n, marched to Makhad, and Wali Khan 
engaged to pay a nazrana of Rs. 50,000; but, finding, subsequently, that 
his means would not allow him to fulfil the promise, he retired from the fort 
of Atak, and the whole of his territory was annexed to the Ldhore 
State. Dal Sing having been left to settle the country, the dew4n returned 
to Lahore. Soon after this, the Mahardjé received the joyful news 
of the capture of the Haripur hill territory by Dewdén Bhawdni Das, who 
had been sent on an expedition against that State. A royal salute was 
fired at Léhore in honour of the victory, and Bhip Singh, the chief, wko 
had been treacherously seized some time before, was now released from 
confinement and received a small jagir for his support. 

In March 1813, the Maharaja, having heard of the talented politician, 
Gangé Ram, invited him, on the recommendation of Bhéi Lal Singh and 
Sardar Himmat Singh, Jallawasia, to come from Delhi to La&hore with the 
offer of an appointment. Gangd Ras’s father, Kishan Das, was a native 
of Kdshmir, and had emigrated to Hindostdn during the commotions which 
had followed Ahmad Shah’s conquest of Kashmir, in 1752. Ganga Ram 
had greatly distinguished himself under Colonel Louis Burquinen, a French 
officer in the service of Mahardj& Sindhia of Gwalior, and his intimate 
knowledge of the politics of the Cis-Sutlej States was of great use to 
General Sir David Ochterlony, when that officer arranged the relations 
of the chiefs of those States with the British Government in 1809. Gangd 
Ram, ou arriving at Lahore, presented the Mahardj& with Ganges water, 
and, having been entrusted with the Mahardjd’s seal, was placed at the 
head of the military office and mude paymaster of the irregular forces, 
the head of the department being Bhawani Das. 

We now come to an incident in Ranjit Singh’s life, which has left a stain 
on his memory, as one of the most avaricious, uncivil and selfish of monarchs 
that have ruled over the destinies of this country. It has already been related 
that, during the operations against Kashmir, Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk, the 
ex-king of Kabul, was brought to La&hore by Dewdn Mokham Chand. 
He was received by the Mahardjé with all the honours due to his rank, 
the heir apparent, Kanwar Kharak Singh, having been sent to Shahdara 
to receive his majesty. The house in the city, known as the Mubarak 
Haveli, was placed at the disposal of the king, his family and followers. 
No sooner had the king taken up his residence in the city, than a demand 
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was made on him and his principal wife, Wafé Begum, for the great 
diamond, the Kohinur, which had once adorned the throne of the Moghals. 
A large sum of money and a valuable jdgir were promised to the Shah, 
in the event of his majesty surrendering the great diamond. The Shah 
denied being in possession of it, while Wafé Begum declared that it had 
been pawned, for a large sum of money, with the merchants at Kdbul, 
to supply her husband with funds in his late expeditions. The Maharaja 
disbelieving these statements, placed a strong guard round the Shah's 
residence, no ingress or egress being allowed without strict search. Finding 
shat the severity of mere restraint was of little avail in inducing the Afghan 
king to part with so rich a prize, Ranjit Singh had the baseness to resort to 
extortion. The king was subjected to absolute deprivation of food; for two 
whole days, nothing was cooked in his majesty’s kitchen, and the Shah, 
with his wives, children and servants, suffered from actual hunger. The, 
exiled family was proof even against this act of oppression, and Ranjit 
Singh, out of regard for his own reputation, had the prohibition of food 
removed. The expedients of restraint and deprivation of food proving 
unavailing, recourse was now had to artifices and tricks. Two forged 
letters, purporting to have been written by Shujd-ul-Mulk to Wazir Fatteh 
Khan, and declared to have been intercepted, were produced in the darbdr. 
In these the sufferings of the Shah from ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Lahore ruler, were described, and the aid of the wazir and the Afghans was 
solicited to put an end to these persecutions, This afforded ample pretext for 
increased violence against the Shah, and the addition of a strong guard to 
his residence was now assumed to be indispensable. Two companies of 
Sikh infantry, from newly-raised regiments, were, accordingly, placed over 
the king’s haveli in the city, in addition to the previous guards and the 
Shah was threatened with separation from his family, and told that he would 
be sent to Amritsar, there to remain a prisoner, in the fort of Govindgarh, 
if he did not comply with the demand for the diamond. Threats of per- 
sonal violence were also conveyed to him, and every possible device resorted to 
in order to enforce the surrender of the precious jewel. The Shah, finding ex- 
postulations without effect, had resort te stratagem in his turn, and asked for 
two months’ time, to enable him to procure the diamond, which, he said, had 
been pledged by him to certain bankers for a large sum of money, which would 
be required to redeem it. The Mahardjd, with much reluctance, allowed 
the time solicited, and there was a temporary cessation of severities. But 
so impatient was the Sikh ruler to secure the object of his ambition, and so 
little did he rely on the Shah’s promise, that, before long, the extortionate 
demands for the jewel were renewed. The Shah, wearied of the insults to 
which he was subjected by the rapacious ruler of Léhore, and seeing that, 
if the surrender of the diamond were longer delayed, the Sikh would not 
hesitate to deprive him even of his life, resolved, at last, to comply with his 
demand. The news was received with intense joy by the Mahardjé, who, on 
1st Jane 1813, deputed Fakir Aziz-ud-din, Bhd: Gur Baksh Singh, and Jamadar 
Khushhdl Singh, to receive the jewel. The Shah having, however, expressed a 
wish that the prize should be taken by the winner in person, Ranjit Singh gladly 
availed himself of an opportunity to wait on the Shah, with his principal 
courtiers. The interview took place on the first day cf June at the residence 
of the Shah, in Mubarak Haveli. The exiled king réceived the ruler of 
Lahore with due honour, and, both princes being seated, a solemn pause 
ensued, which lasted for about an hour. Ranjit Singh, at last, becom- 
ing impatient, whispered to one of his attendants to give the Shah a re- 
minder regarding his promise. The latter,therefore, made a sign to one of 
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his eunuchs, who retired, and, after a while, brought in a small roll, which 
he placed midway between his ‘master and the Mahardjé. Dewdn Bhawdni 
Das was then ordered by the Mahardjé to unfold the roll, arid, the diamond, 
in all its effulgence, being disclosed and identified, the Sikh immediately 
took it and deposited it in his pocket. -The king had had the brilliant 
diamond set in an emerald, which he used to wear on his arm, but it had 
been taken out and was now set in gold. Presents were then exchanged, 
and a jagir assigned to the king for his maintenance, a promise of aid in 
recovering Kabul being also made to him. The guard on the Shah was 
withdrawn, and he was left more at liberty to move about in the city, 
which he often did in a State palanquin. An unhappy event, however, 
occurred soon afterwards, which had the effect of creating an unpleasant feel- 
ing between the Mahardjé and the ex-king. The kdrddér of Gujrduwéla for- 
warded a letter, purporting to have been written by Kdz{ Sher Muhammad, 
‘one of the followers of his Afghan majesty, and to have been intercepted and 
taken from a Pathan. The letter was addressed to Muhammad Azim Khan, 
the new governor of Kashmir, and proposed a joint attack on Ldéhore with 
the Wazir Fateh Khan, which waquld render the assassination of the Maharaj 
at Lahore an easy task, and would be arranged by the Shah’s party 
in the town. Ranjit Singh, on this letter being read out to him, sent 
for one of the royal princes, and asked him to explain the contents to the 
ex-king. Shah Shujé left the Mahardjé at liberty to deal with the kdzi 
as he should think fit, declaring, at the same time, his own innocence. The 
holy man was so severely beaten with sticks and shoes, by the guard, that 
he fainted under the blows, but, thanks to the hardness of the Pathan 
skull, the castigation was borne with patience, and failed to extort a con- 
fession of privity on the part of the Shah from the pious kdzi, who, to the 
last, declared his master’s entire innocence. He was then committed to 
prison; but the Shah, some time after, purchased the release of his 
faithful follower by the payment of Rs. 20,000 to the darbdar. 

When the Mahardja, as already mentioned, moved towards the Indus 
to consolidate his power in the newly conquered province of Atak, and 
to watch the proceedings of the Kjbul wazir, Fat eh Khan, he took Shah 
Shujaé in his train, with the object, apparently, of using him as a tool for 
his ultimate designs against Kashmir, as well as of establishing his 
authority in the territory beyond the Indus. The season being now far 
advanced, the Mahardjé suddenly returned, and the ex-king slowly 
followed, but he had traitors in his own household, aud was plundered of 
many valuables on the way. The Shah believed the plunderers were the 
Sikhs themselves, though the officer who had been sent by his majesty 
to conduct Mr. Elphinstone to Peshawar, is believed to have had much to 
do with the Shah’s misfortunes on the journey. This man, Mir Abul 
Hasan, embezzled a great deal of his master’s property, and was the person 
who originally informed Ranjit Singh of the safety of the great diamond 
and other valuables at Lahore. He was also the author of the plot against 
the king, which made it appear that his majesty,in concert with the 
governor of Kashmir, was devising plans to overthrow the Sikh monarchy, 
and, finally, he it was who created obstacles in the way of the exiled 
family making their escape from the capital of the Panjab. 

The next act of Ranjit Singh was still more disgracefully extortionate 
and oppressive. The information supplied by the traitor, Abul Hasan 
and confirmed, in part, by the late unhappy incidents of the Shah’s journey 
from Atak to the Sikh capital, left a strong impression on the mind of the 
Sikh that the Shah had still acollection of jewels of rare value left with 
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him. A demand for these was accordingly made, and, on the Shah’s 
declaring that none were left,he sent Bhdéi Ram Singh with a party of 
females, to make a search in the interior apartments of the Shah’s harem, 
and bring away any boxes or bundles containing precious stones that 
might be found there. The female searchers committed acts, which were 
grossly ingulting, against the persons of the unfortunate royal ladies, who had 
to bear the treatment with patience: and every box and packet which was 
found in their possession was brought before the Sikh ruler. In addition 
to jewels, a large collection of swords, pistols and valuable property, including 
carpets of rare beauty, and rich dresses, worn by the ladies of the harem, 
were seized and brought before the rapacious sovereign. Ranjit Singh had 
these boxes opened by the king’s head eunuch, and retained, for himself, 
all the jewels and other articles of exquisite beauty and great value. 
The Shah, who had been allowed a temporary residence in the gardens 
of Shalimdr, was ordered to remove to the city, where he was again subjected 
to strict surveillance. 

The Shah, divested of an article of inestimable value, as well as of 
all the treasures that once decorated the throne of the great Durrani family, 
conceived that, should he continue his stay longer in the Sikh capital, the 
next step of his rapacious host would be to take his life if a pretext could 
be found. He, accordingly, determined to effect his escape, with his family. 
The Sikhs on guard were bribed, and communications opened with Balak 
Ram, the treasurer, a native of Hindostan and the agent of Sugan Chand, 
the great banker at Delhi and treasurer of the British Residency in that 
town. The Begums of the Shah, having, one night, dressed as Hindu 
females, and taken their seats in a cart drawn by bullocka, eas out of 
the city, with the assistance of Balak Ram, and were conveyed to Ludhiand, 
where they were received, with due courtesy, by the Assistant Agent, 
Captain Birch. The circumstance of the flight of the Shah’s harem having 
been brought to the notice of Ranjit Singh, towards the end of November, 
his rage was irrepressible. He placed astrong guard of artillery over the 
Shah, who was threatened with personal violence, to induce him to declare 
where the ladies were. He denied ql knowledge of their movements, and 
declared that he knew nothing of their intentions. A strict search was 
made in the city, and egress from it to veiled women was prohibited. All 
merchants possessing any property belonging to the Shah, or to any member 
of the royal family, were ordered to surrender it to the Lahore Treasury, 
It having been, at last, represented to the Ldhore ruler that the Afghan 
ladies had effected their escape from the Sikh capital, through the assistance 
rendered by the treasurer, Balak Ram, that official was seized at Amritsar, 
his residence, and made over to Hira Singh, Topi. His houses at Amritsar 
were seized, and, he was compelled to show his account books. All the 
property belonging to the Shah or his family in possession of the Hindu 
was seized, after which he was sct at liberty. : 

The Shah himself made his escape, in disguise, on a dark night in 
April 1815. A breach having been made in the wall of the farrash- 
khana on the side facing the street, the Shah made his way through it, 
accompanied by two of his slaves, and the princes Haidar and Zafar, 
Finding the gates of the city closed, the Shah then effected his exit 
from the town through the drain of the Lahori Gate. Repairing then 
to the tomb of Ddtd Ganj Baksh, outside the Bhati Gate, he washed 
his clothes, which had become soiled in the drain, and, having offered up 
his prayers before the tomb of the saint, he swam across the Ravi at 
about 2 aM. The passage to the Sutle) was intentionally avoided to 
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prevent detection, as Ranjit Singh’s suspicion would have natufally fallen’on 
Ludhiand as the probable place of the Shah's asylum. The Mahardjd, on be- 
ing informed of the Shah's escape, disgraced the artillery guard who were on 
duty on the Shah’s residence in the Mubarak Haveli, and offered a reward for 
the recovery of the royal prisoner. Sawars were sent out in every direction, 
but no trace of the escaped prisoner could be found. Jamadar Khushhdl Singh 
was then appointed to make enquirv as to how the Shah had offected his 
escape, and what persons were responsible for his flight from the Sikh capital. 
The reault of the inquiry was that Shadi Khan and Eusuf Khan, keepers of the 
City Gate, were banished to Amritsar, where they were put in eonfinement, 
while the old guards on the city gates were removed and new Sikh guards ap- 
pointed in their stead. The Shah proceeded to Gujrdnwald in a bullock 
cart, which he hired, and from thence to Jammu, vid Sialkot. From Jammt 
he repaired to Kistwar, where he was well received by the chief of that 
place, and joined by some Sikhs who were discontented with Ranjit Singh. 
Having, with the help of the Kistwar chief, collected a body of three thousand: 
men, the Shah, in the winter of 1815, once more tried his fortune in the 
direction of Kaéshmir. The cold, however, prevented his crossing the Pir 
Panjal Range, and his attempt to penetrate into the valley having failed, 
his troops dispersed, and he was compelled toretreat. After this reverse, he 
resided forsome time, with his zealous mountain host,and then marched 
through the Kull& mountains, and, by a long and circuitous route, and after 
experiencing great hardships, reached Ludhiana, in September, 1816, where 
he rejoined his family, and placed himself under the protection of the Britich 
Government. The Shah was treated by the British authorities with becom- 
ing respect and consideration, and the annual sum of Rs. 18,000 which had 
been assigned for the maintenance of his family was, on his arrival, raised 
to Rs. 50,000, while aseparate pension of Rs. 24,000 was allowed by the 
(Government for his blind brother, Shah Zaman. 

The misfortunes of the exiled Kdébul princes having been described 
connectedly, it is now necessary to revert to our narrative of the events 
subsequent to 1813. 

The Holi having been celebrated with the nsual pomp and magnificence, 
the Mahardjd bathed in the sacred tank at Amritsar, and, in April 1814, moved 
his army in the direction of Adinanagar, below the hills, to enforce the 
payment of tribute from the hill réjas about.Kang:a. Towards the middle 
of the year, he determined on making a complete conquest of Kdéshmir, and 
military operations were accordingly commenced. All the hill chiefs, as 
well as those of the plains, were summoned to Sialkot, and the Maharaja 
having himself repaired thither in person, a grand review of the Sikh troops 
took place. The experienced Dewan, Mohkam Chand, remonstrated against 
this expedition, urging that the season was not propitious ; that sufficient 
supplies had not been collected on the route; that it would be extremely 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to construct large depéts of pad edd 
at Bhimbar and Rdjduri, so as to provide against the possibility of a deter- 
mined opposition being offered, and that the hill chiefs were hostile. These 
warnings were, however, unheeded, and the Dewan, seeing that the Maha- 
raja was determined on an advance, asked leave to accompany the invading 
army. Sickness, however, detained him at the capital, and he was left 
there to preserve order during the Maharaja's absence. His grandson, Ram 
Dayal, then only twenty-two years of age, who had already distinguished 
himself by his ability aud bravery, accompanied the Mahardjd, and was 
entrusted with the command of a division of the army. The troops moved 
to Bhimbar early in June; and, advancing slowly from that place, reached- 
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Rajauri, en route to the valley’ The Mahardjé encamped at Shah Bagh, in 

Rajauri, and received the respects of Rajé Agar Khan, the chief of that hill 

state. Here the army, having been disencumbered of its heavy baggage, 

was equipped for a march through the interior of the hills, and preparations 

were mad¢ to pass the famous Pir Panjal. An attempt to gain over Raja 

Riihulla Kehan, of Punch, failed, as his son was already a hostage with 

Muhammad Azim Khan, the Kdbul governor. Réj4 Agar Khan, of Rajduri, | The treashorous oon- 
was then consulted as to the best route by which to invade the valley. He Khan ot Rema)” 
proved a treacherous ally, and not only misled Ranjit Singh as to, the 
enumber and strength of,the enemy, but adviscd a division of the army, the 

main body commanded by the Maharaja in person, to pursue the Punch 

route by the Tosh Maiddén Pass, the other detachment to enter Kashmir 

by the Bahram Galla route, vid Supin, in the valley. This advice was 
unfortunately followed, and the division intended for a diversion, lar The division under 
been furnished with provisions, was sont forward under Ram Dayédl, Dvir tm Pwd. 
‘grandson of Dewdn Mohkam Chand, on the 15th of June. The Dewdn 

was accompanied by Sarddér Dal Singh, Ghouse Khan, commandant of the 

artillery, Mit Siugh, Padhania, and several other sardars and jdgirdars. 

Jamadar Khushhdé! Singh commanded the van, which was to clear the way 

of the enemy, while Hari Singh, Nalwa, and Nehal Singh, Attarfiwdld, 

brought up the rear, The detachment appeared before Bahram Galla, pty Burm dalle 
on the 18th, and secured possession of the pass by bribing the defenders, 

who were retainers of the Punch Rdj& The following day, under the 

guidance of Naémdar Khan, Thakkar, whose knowledge of the route was of 

great valuey the advanced column of the Sikhs surmounted the lofty barrier 

of the Pir Panjal by the Sarai and Madpur Pass, occupying Hirpur, and | And the Pir panjat 
dislodging the Afghdns who defended those places. Azim Khan, having ™™'"" 
heard of this defeat, sent a strong force to meet the invaders, and an action 

was fought on the 22nd of July, near Hirpur, when the Kdshmirians, being ,Teatoe el 
defeated, were followed by the Sikhs to Supin. On the 24th, the Sikhs, 

under Dewdén Ram Dayal, made an assault on Supin, but the town was 

strongly defended by Shakar Khan. The Sikh van was Jed by Jiwan Mal, 

a brave man and commandant of Kharak Singh’s troops, who boldly engaged 

the Afghdn army. The Sikhs fought well, but were outuumbered. The 

place was, moreover, visited by a snowstorm, and the Sikhs, being quite 
unaccustomed to such an event, could make no stand. Muhammad Azim 

Khan’s cavalry coming up, the Sikhs were completely routed, and many of The Sikhs routed, 
their sardars killed, among them being the gallant Jiwan Mal and Fattch 

Singh, Chachi. The routed Sikhs met with greater disasters the following 

ss going from place to place over snow-covered hills and valleys, in 

order to escape from the reléntless Afghdns, who hung close upon their 

rear. Ram Dayal retired toa village, close to Srinagar, where the wounded 

men collected round his tent. Those who were able to fly, fell back on 

the skirts of the Pir Panjdl. The Sikhs had no reinforcements at hand, and 

theis supplies now failed. Reinforcements were, therefore, as anxiously : 
waited for as provisions. ; 

The main body, however, of the Sikh army, under the Maharaja, which ,,Therelion oti 
had advanced in the direction of Punch, met with no better fortune. 
Heavy rains delayed ite march from Rajduri, and the army started for its 
destination on the 26th of June, exposed to wet and cold. Ranjit ee 
reached Punch, on the 28th, only to find it evacuated. This was done by 
order of the Punch Réja, whose people were directed to desert towns and 
villages on the approach of the Sikh army, leaving nothing behind for the 
invaders to plunder ; to bury or remove the grain, and to harass the flank 
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of the Sikh columns in small bands. The efféct of such tactics soon began 
to be felt, for the supplies of the Sikh army were running short, and this 
necessitated a halt in Bhinch till the middle of July. Ranjit Singh then 
moved with his army to Mandi, and thence to Toshv Maidén, on the skirts 
of the valley. Here he found the troops of Muhammad Azim Khan drawn 
up to check the progress of the invading army. Rd&j& Agar Khan suggested 
to Ranjit Singh the advisability of an attack on the Kdshmir troops; but 
the Maharaja, after reconnoitring the position of the enemy, deemed it ad- 
visahle to refrain from taking the offensive. The Késhmir and Léhore 
armies took up a position facing each other, both ,remaining inactive for 
several days. Here the Mahardjé was informed of the precipitate haste 
with which Dewdén Ram Dayal had carried on operations beyond the Pir 
Panjél range, and deplored the critical position in which his troops were 
soi in that quarter. He forthwith despatched Bhdi Ram Singh, with 
ewén Devi Das and Kutb-ud-din Khan, of Kasur, at the head of five 
thousand cavalry and infantry to assist Ram Dayél. The Bhai, hearing of - 
the critical position of the latter, remained stationary at Bahram Galla, 
Muhammad Azim Khan, seeing everything in his favour, thought the time 
had come for offensive operations against the main army of Lahore, which 
had been long in view, and was now suffering from cold and sickness, 
and still more from desertion. A desultory fire was opened by Wazir Rub- 
ullah Khan, the Punch Rajé, on the Sikhs, on the 9th of July, and resulted 
in disorganising the Sikh troops. The attack was resumed on the following 
morning with greater vigour and with worse result for the cold-stricken 
Sikhs. The Maharaja now found that he must retreat, and he accordingly 
fell back on Mandi, leaving Ram Dayél to his fate. The retreat soon be- 
came a hurried and disastrous flight. Heavy rain fell, the roads were a!l 
but impracticable, and, checked by Ruhulla Khan, and tormented with the 
wet and cold, the Sikhs were much harassed on the way by the hill tribes, 
who disputed the passage of the army. In the midst of these difficulties, 
the Maharaja continued his retrograde march, setting the town of Mandi on 
fire. The retreat was attended with the loss of many men and officers, 
among the latter being the brave Mit Singh, Padhania, the chief of the 
staff, Gur Baksh Singh, Dhari, and Desaé Singh, Man. Many were also dis- 
abled and many drowned in a stream, in the precipitation with which the 
columns under Desa Singh, Majithia, and Hukm Singh, Chamni, executed the 
retreat, and, had it not been for the guidance of Namd4r Khan, who conduct- 
ed the main army, bya less difficult route, to Punch, many more would have 
perished, owing to the severity of the climate, as well as the impracticability 
of the passes which were now covered with snow. Ranjit Singh, stripped of 
nearly all his baggage,and his army all but disorganized, reached Punch, 
which he set on fire. Taking then with him Rdj& Sher Baz Khan, of Punch, 
he continued his flight to Kotli, the r&jé of which place would have en- 
deavoured to cut off his retreat, but was prevented from effecting his purpose 
by his réni, who was won over by the persuasions of Fakir Aziz-udzdin, 
and who induced her husband to permit the Sikhs to pass. Thus did the 
Mahardjé reach Bhimbar and make his way out of the hills, whence, taking 
the nearest route, and attended by only a few followers, and with still fewer 
comforts, he reached his capital on the 12th of August. The Maharaja 
ever afterwards expressed a horror of the snow and cold of Kashmir, and 
the subject was such asore one to him, that he never touched upon it 
without denouncing Kashmir as a vile place. 
The advanced detachment, under Dewdn Ram Daydl, was terribly 
harassed after its retreat from Srinagar. It was followed by Muhammad 
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Avim Khan, who surrounded the Sikhs and cut off their supplies. The 
Dewdn, at this juncture, acted with resolution, and held his own with such 
determination, that Muhammad Azim Khan was compelled to come to 
terms. He not only allowed him a safe conduct to the Sikh frontier, but, 
as a sign of homage, sent presents for the Sikh ruler, and, in o written 
document, Admitted the supremacy of the Léhore Darbdr.* Thus tho 
whole expedition returned to Léhore, having lost its best officers and men, 
and being shorn of everything that constituted its strength and utility as a 
military body. The Maharaja lamented that in the campaign he could not 
“avail himself of his aged dewdn’s determination and judgment, as well as of 
his skill and valour. Everything had come to pass exactly as the old 
dewdn had predicted; and the ruler of Léhore sighed at tho political blunder 
he had committed. But misfortunes never come singly, and the Mahardja, 
and, indeed, the whole Sikh nation, was about to lose one who was to 
them a sincere friend, and who combined the qualitics of an able 
counsellor and brave general. Mohkam Chand never recovered from 
the illness which had prevented his accompanying his master on the 
Kashmir expedition. Soon after the return of the Maharaj, the dewdn 
grew worse, and he died at Phillour f on 15th Kartik, 1871 Samvat (October 
1814), much to the regret of the whole Sikh community, and the sorrow 
of the Mahardj4, who owed so much of his success to his skill, valour 
and fidelity. His military skill wasas great as his administrative genius, 
and in him the Mahardjdé lost his most devoted and loyal servant. In his 
private character, the dewan was upright, liberal and high-minded. He 
was most popular among the troops and enjoyed the confidence of all 
the sardars of the nation. On his death, the Mahardj& appointed Moti 
Ram Dewan in his father’s place, conferring on him also the governor- 
ship of the Jalandar Dodb, and the charge of the fort of Phillour. Ram 
Dayal, the grandson of the deceased, who had already distinguished himself 
for bravery in the Kdshmir expedition, was made comimander-in-chief of 
the Sikh army. 

The Mahardjd, after resting for a few days at Shalamér, repaired to 
Amritsar, to meet Abdul Nabi Khan, tRe vakil of the British Government, 
who had come from Ludhiand, with Rai Nand Singh, bringing friendly 
letters from the Governor-General] of India and General Sir David Ochter- 
lony. The agent was received with due honours, and presented, on his 
departure, with a costly dress of honour, consisting of valuable shawls, and 
a thousand rupees in cash. 

Returuing to Lahore, the Maharaja turned his attention to the con- 
struction of a moat around the.city, and the repair of the city wall. About 
the same time, Phula Singh, the Nihang Akdlia, raised the standard of 
revolt in the Malwa country across the Sutlej. He was assisted in his 
mischievous designs by Néhal Singh, the Attari chicf. Dewan Moti Ram 
was ordered from Phillour to repair to Malwa at the head of troops, and both 
eae chiefs, having been captured at Kot Kapura, were brought 
to Lahore. 


® Cone here says that the advanced detachment was spared by Muhammad Azim 
Khan, out of regard for Mohkam Chand, the grandfather of its commander. Murray seems to 
hold the same view. This was, however, not st all the case. Dewdn Ram Dayal is admitted 
on all hands to have acted with such determination, that Muhammad Azim Khan had to 
remind him of the friendship that existed between him and his grandfather, and, but for that 
friendship, the dewan was determined to fight to the last. Already two thousand Afyhans had 
been slain in the conflict, and Muhammad Azim Khan had seen the danger of allowing the 
aetig ho prolong their stay in the valley.—Compare Amar Nath’s History with Panjdb Cmefe, 


page 
+ His tomb was erected in a garden at Phillour. 
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In the beginning of 1815, the British Government was engaged in a war 
with the Gorkhds, who were commanded by Amar Singh, Thépé. Colonel, 
afterwards General, Ochterlony took the field against the Nep4l Commander, 
who, for a period of six months, successfully baffled all the attempts of the 
British General to reduce the hill country lying between the Jamna and 
the Sutlej. The Mahardj4 deputed Fakir Aziz-ud-din to Ludhiana with offers 
of assistance, and sent Dewdn Bhawani Das and Mohar Singh to the Governor- 
General with ene of horses and valuables on a similar errand, but the 
offer“ was declined with thanks. The Nepdl Agent, Prithi Bilds, reached 
Lé&hore at the same time, to ask for help against the British; but, being’ 
coldly received by the Maharaja, he had to return to his country disappoint- 
ed. The British troops at last gained a complete victory over the 
Nepdlese, who were driven out of the country west of the Ghaghra, or, 
Kali, river. This was highly favourable to the views of the Lahore ruler, 
who began to enlist the Gorkh& men so well adapted for hill warfare, in 
the army which he was raising for the hill campaign now in contemplation. 

The Dasahra festivities being over at Lahore, orders were issued for the 
Sikh army to rendezvous at Sialkot, and a division was sent in advance, in 
October, under Dewan Ram Dayal, Dal Singh and Dewa Singh, Ramgarhia, 
to punish the refractory chiefs of Rajauri and Bhimbar and to devastate 
the whole of the country this side of the Pir Panjdl, which had shaken off its 
allegiance to the Lahore Darbar. The Maharaja himself followed by the 
Wazirabad route. At Nadaun, news having reached him of the death of 
Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, he sent for Wazir Singh, Mahtéb Singh and 
Dewé Singh, cousins of the deceased, who had quarrelled among them- 
sclves over the estate left by him, the avowed object of the invitation being 
a scttlement of the dispute. On arrival at Nadaun, the sardars were re- 
ecived, with great courtesy, in a reception tent, but, in the midst of con- 
versation, the Maharajé suddenly left the tent, which was straightway 
surrounded with troops, and the Ramgarhias were made prisoners. All 
their vast possessions, including the fort of Ramgarh at Amritsar and other 
small forts, upwards of a hundred in number, were seized. Rdjduri was 
next sacked by the Sikhs, who threw down the city walls and levelled 
with the ground the edifices of the rajdé, who fled to Kotli, leaving all he 
had to be plundered by the invaders. After the reduction of Rajduri, 
the Sikh troops stormed the fort of Kotli, and occupied it, together with 
the neighbouring tract of country. Here an enterprising Rajput woman, 
Mussammat Biwi, who was the holder of a jagir, offered her services to the 
Maharaja, and, with her help, the Serochi fort was reduced. The forts of 
Scrochi and Kotli were then bestowed by the Maharaja on Raja Sher Baz 
Khan. Bhimbar was subjected toa similar fate, but Punch was saved 
from a like visitation owing to its greater elevation, and the setting in of 
the cold weather with its usual severity. Further operations were now 
suspended, the experience of the last campaign having taught the Sikhs 
how disastrous it was to attempt such operations during that séason, 
and in such a country, with troops unaccustomed to hill warfare. The 
troops now marched to Noushera, and the Mahardja returned to Lahore abput 
the end of December. 

The same year, Pandit, afterwards R4j4, Dina Nath, whose father, Bakht 
Mal, held a subordinate civil post at Delhi, was invited to Lahore by 
Dewan Gangé Ram, a near relation of his, and then head of the State . 
Office at Ldéhore. The Pandit soon distinguished himself by his energy 
and intelligence, and became privy seal, as well as head of the civil and 
finance offices. " 


% 
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In January 1816, the Maharajd was waited upon by Bir Singh, the raja 
of Nurpur, who had failed to comply with the summons to present himself 
at the meeting of the sardars at Sialkot. He was subjected to so heavy a 
fine that he was quite unable to pay it, and he offered his thakurs or household 
gods of silver and gold, in lieu thereof, but even their value did not suffice to 
make up the amount required. At length he was subjected to the disgrace 
of being p&rsonally seized at the door of the hall of audience, and sent back 
in a palanquin to his State under charge of Missar Ralia Ram, there to witness 
the seizure of All his property. A small jdgir was offered him for his main- 
tenance, but he declined to accept it, and, after a fruitless attempt to re- 
cover his lost possessions by force of arms, fled across the Sutlej, and put 
himself under British protection. Umed Singh, the rdjé of Jaswal, father-in- 
law of Bir Singh, was, fora similar offence, subjected to very much the same 
treatment, all his possessions and jagirs being confiscated. He, however, was 
content with the jagir offered to him for his support. Fakir Imdm-ud-din 
and Dewé Singh were sent with two hundred sawdrs, and Ndénak Chand, 
Daftri, to establish the Sikh rule in the confiscated hill territories. 

The Maharajé, being joined by Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, moved in tho 
direction of Multén and Béhéwalpur, at the head of his troops, collecting 
tribute and exacting nuzrdnds from the zeminddérs on the way. At Pdk- 
pattan, Dewdén Sheikh Muhammad Yar, the Sajjdda Nishin of the great 
mausoleum of that place, presented the Mahardjé with a fine horse and a 
sword set with jewels. The district was at first placed in charge of Jemadar 
Khushhdl Singh; but out of consideration for the sanctity of the saint, 
whose remains are deposited there, it was restored to the Sajjdda Nishin, 
on condition of his agreeing to pay a tribute of Rs. 9,000 per annuin. 
Sube Rae and Kishan Das, vakils of the nawab of Baéhdwalpur, having 
then visited the Mahardjd, a fresh agreement was executed by the nawdb 
to pay a nazrdnd of Rs. 80,000, and an annual tribute of Rs. 70,000. 
The Mahardjé, marching by easy stages, next reached Harappa, where 
he was joined by Dayd& Singh, Qutb-ud-din Khan, Kastria, and Mis- 
sar Dewdén Chand, who were returning with their advanced division from 
Béhéwalpur, after the new agreement made with the nawdb. The Mahardjd 
ordered them to Tolamba, where he hithself arrived on the 15th Chet, 1873, 
Samvat. Here Sayad Muhsin Shah, vakil of. Muzaffar Khan, nawdb of 
Multdn, brought presents of horses, shawls and carpets for the Maharajd, 
who demanded a lakh and twenty-thousand rupees as nazrdnd. The agent 
asked for time to pay the subsidy, offering to pay Rs. 40,000 in cash and 
the balance after two months, but the Sikh ruler, becoming impatient, laid 
siege to Ahmaddbdd, which was reduced without difficulty by the artillery 
of Missar Dewdn Chand. Then, crossing the Chindb at Trimu Ghat, the 
Maharajé encamped at Sdélar Wahan with his troops. An advanced column 
of Sikhs reached Multfin to enforce payment of the tribute; and Phula 
Singh, Akali, intoxicated with bhang, suddenly stormed the town, at the 
head of a band of fanatics, with such impetuosity that the storming party 
gain8d possession of the outworks of the citadel. The naw4b, seeing that 
the Sikh ruler was determined to proceed to extremes if the subsidy was 
not soon paid, remitted Rs. 80,000 through Dewdén Bhawani Das, and pro- 
mised, in a short time, to pay the balance of Rs. 40,000. The cupidity of the 
Lahore ruler being thus satisfied, he marched on to Mankera. The van of 
the Sikh army, under Sardar Sundar Singh, Ahluwalia, proceeded down 
the Indus to beyond the Sindh border. Muhammad Khan, surnamed 
Miin-ud-doula, the chief of Bhakkar and Leia, whose family had been ex- 
pelled by the present Mirs of Sindh, dying about the same time, the suc- 
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cession devolved on Sher Muhammad Khan, with the consent of Khuda 
Ydr Khan, younger brother of the deceased nawéb, and Hafiz Ahmad 
Khan, his son-in-law. Negotiations for a nazrdnd were opened by the 
Maharaja, through his agent Suj4n Rai, the agents on behalf of the naw&b 
being Raizada Pindi Das, Sundar Singh and Mohan Lal. The Mahardjd 
made a demand for Rs. 1,25,000, while the naw4b offered only Rs. 20,000. 
The Mahar&j4, considering himself affronted, ordered the Mankéra country 
to be devastated with fire and sword. The forts of Mahmud Kot, Khan- 
garh and Muhammadpur, were closely besieged and subjected to a heavy 
cannonade. Phula Singh, the notorious Akdéli fanatic, committed the 
grossest atrocities on the Mussalmdn population, and the garrisons, on com- 
ing out of the blockaded forts, were subjected to insults of a revolting 
description, notwithstanding the solemn pledges given that they would be 
secure from maltreatment. At length, Rai Pindi Das having arranged to 
pay fifty thousand rupees in cash, through Jamadar Khushhdél Singh, and 
the heat of the weather being severely felt, the Sikh forces withdrew, 
leaving Sher Muhammad Khan to govern the country. 

The Mahardj& now proceeded to Jhang, where Ahmad Khan, the Siél 
chief, was summoned to his presence, and called upon to pay forthwith a 
large nazrdnd. He pleaded his inability to do so, on which he was seized 
aud sent a prisoner to Lahore, together with Jawdyd Ram, his dewdn, 
under a strong guard. The whole country, yielding a revenue of four lakhs 
of rupees, was confiscated and farmed to Sukh Daydl for Rs. 1,60,000, the 
civil government being entrusted to Sujan Rai. Sardar Fateh Singh, 
Ahluwalia, was in the meantime sent to Uch, on the Chin&b, and Kot 
Maharaja, which he seized, evicting the Sayads of Uch, whose possessions had 
hitherto been held by them, on account of their religious sanctity, and who 
were now provided with a jégir. Rajab Ali Khan, the chief of Kot Mahardjd, 
was scized and sent a prisoner to the Sikh capital. At this time, Abdus 
Samad Khan, son of Nawdb Shah Muhammad Khan, of Déera Din Pandah, 
having suffered great oppression at the hands of Hafiz Muzaffar Khan 
of Multdén, fled, with Naw&b Muzaffar Khan, Saddozai, to Lahore, where 
they were received with consideration by the Maharaja. - 

The Maharajé, having finished his tour in the south, returned to his 
capital on the 20th of May. Here he was informed that Wazir Fatteh Khan, 
having crossed the Indus at Atak, had employed the season in marching 
across the Pakhli and Damtour hills. He had established his own authority 
in the valley, having defeated his brother Muhammad Azim Khan, and was 
returning by the same route. Dewdn Ram Dayal was, about this time; 
engaged in quelling a disturbance raised by Muhammad Khan, zemindar 
of Dheri, and in settling the country round. Atak. The Mahardjd sent the 
dewdn orders to remain at Kdld ki Sarae, until Fatteh Khan should leave 
Kdshmir and re-cross the Indus. ; 

Domestic troubles now occupied the attention of the Mahardjdé. Bhdi 
Ram Singh, the guardian of the heir-apparent, Kanwar Kharak Singh, 
had mismanaged the nikka country held in jagir by the prince, and grievous- 
ly oppressed the people. Loud complaints reached the Mahardjd’s ears 
of the Bhdi’s misbehaviour and excesses. He had formed a close intimacy 
with the Kanwar’s mother, the Mahardj4’s second wife, and his influence 
over that lady, as well as over the prince, was so great, that his will 
prevailed in all matters, public and private. The Mahardjd gave the prince, 
who had reached the age of discretion, time for amendment and reform ; 
but the active interference of the Bhai made anything like improvement 
utterly hopeless. The Mahardjd was at length conipelled to take ‘more 
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serious notice of the matter. The dewdn was thrown into confinement 
and called on to account for his stewardship of the estates. The 
Kanwar’s mother was removed to Shekhupura, and tho prince himself 
reprimanded for allowing matters to fall into such reckless confusion, and 
Dewdn Bhawdni Das, Peshawaria, was appointed manager of the Kanwar's 
estates, in place of Ram Singh. Uttam Chand, the banker, with whom 
Ram Sing had accounts, was then put in chains, and jewels and precious 
stones, valued at a lakh of rupees, together with four lakhs in hundis 
and cash, belonging to the deposed dewdn, were confiscated to the State. 
For the disgrace inflicted on Kharak Singh, the Mahardjd made ample 
amends soon after. A grand darbdr was held at Auarkali, with the object 
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Astrologers were consulted as to the most propitious day for the ceremony 
of installation, and, at their suggestion, the 15th of Magh, 1878 Sainvat, 
was fixed as the date of the ceremony. Tents and shamidnas were pitched 
on the plain of Anarkali, and invitations issued to rdjds, chiefs, sardars 
and jagirdars to be present at the ceremony. ‘Ihe chiefs repaired to 
Lahore, in obedience to the summons, and, on the date fixed, the darbdr 
was held with appropriate pomp and magnificence. The hceir-apparent, 
seated on the masnad, received nazars from all the chiefs assembled 
to do him honour, and, the ceremony being over, all returned to their 
respective States well pleased with their reception at the Sikh capital, 
and the festivities on the occasion. 

Having celebrated the Dasahra at Lahore, in October, the Mahardjd 
visited Amritsar, where he performed his ablutions in the sacred tank 
of the Sikh temple. Orders were given to cut u branch from the 
Madhopur canal to Amritsar, to convey water to the tank. Ranjit Singh 
then proceeded to Adfnanagar, previously to going on a hill tour. 


There he was visited by the agents of the hill rajds, among whom was im 


the agent of the Chamba Raja, who preseuted him with a hundi for 
Rs. 40,000, in part payment of his tribute, together with a number 
of curiosities consisting of hill birds and porcelains. Dewdn Moti Ram 
was ordered to proceed to Jawélé Mukhi with his troops, and the Mahardja 
himself left for Nurpur on the 14th*of Maggar. The place had suffered 
greatly from the recent disasters which had followed the expulsion of 
Rajé Bir Singh, and the Maharaj& adopted measures to repopulate the 
town, the traders and artizans being exhorted to return to their abodes 
and resume business. After these arrangements had been completed, the 
Mahardjé reached Kangrd, where, having made offerings to the holy temple 
of Jaw4élé Debi, he collected his yearly tribute from the hill rajds. The 
réj4 of Chamba offered Rama Nand, the banker, and Ildchigir Cosain, 
as sureties for the balance of the tribute due by him, and their security 
was approved. Rdjd Isri Sen, of Mandi, paid Rs. 65,000 by way of tribute, 
and Rs, 80,000 as nazrdénd, and the raja of Suket Rs, 10,000. Raja 
Bikrama Sen, of Kulla, having died, the Maharaja thought it a fitting 
opportunity for interference. He accordingly repaired to Kulld, and, having 
received a nazrdnd of a lakh of rupees from Thakur Das, the younger son 
of the deceased rdjd, placed him on the gadi, to the exclusion of the elder 
son and the legitimate heir, whose appeal to the justice of the Sikh ruler 
passed unheeded. Having then received a nazrénd from Raéjd Lal Deo of 
Jasrot, Ranjit Singh visited Nadaun, where he met his old ally, Raja Sansar 
Chand, and then returned to the plains. On his way to Amritsar, he seized 
the remnants of the Ramgarhia possessions, including the fort of Miani, near 
Tanda, the repository of Jodh Singh’s wealth, all of which fell into the hands 
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of the Mahardjd. The entire possessions of the Ramgarhia misl, which were 
seized by Ranjit Singh, were estimated to yield a yearly revenue of five 
lakhs of rupees. The ‘Wahardjé having returned to Amritsar on the 13th of 
December, the city was illuminated in honour of the occasion. The return of 
the sovereign to his capital was marked by the celebration of the Holi. 

In the beginning of 1817, Fakir Nur-ud-din was sent to settle the 
Ramgarhia territory, and in Magh (January) of the same year, Dewdn Moti 
Ram, Bhawani Das, Peshawaria, Hari Singh, Nalwa, and other sardars, were 
sent against Multdn, with a large force, to enforce the payment of tribute. Misr 
Dewan Chand, commandant ofthe artillery, followed witha large number of 
pune The Sikh army besieged the fort, but Muzaffar Khan made a gallant 

efence and compelled the invaders to raise the siege and retire. When the 
army reached Léhore, the Mahardj& placed Bhawéani Das, who had conducted 
the siege, in confinement, besides imposing on him a fine of Rs. 10,000. 
Troops were then sent, under Prince Sher Singh and Tard Singh, 
against Muhammad Khan, of Hazéra, who had given trouble to Hukm Singh, 
Chimni, the Sikh governor of Atak. Thousands of people from the sur- 
rounding country flocked to the standard of Muhammad Khan, and a battle 
was fought which ended in the total rout of the Mahomedans, who dis- 
persed in all directions. Muhammad Khan himself was killed in the battle 
and was succeeded by his son, Sayd Ahmad Khan. As a punishment, 
the amount of his tribute was raised from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 75,000, and 
the Sikh troops were withdrawn. The same year, a treaty was concluded 
with the nawdb of Mankera, through Raizdda Pindi Das, binding the nawab 
to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 80,000 and to supply a number of horses 
and camels and a contingent of troops for service in Multdén in case of war. 
During the latter part of the year, the Mahardjd’s attention was wholly 
absorbed in making military preparations for an expedition against Multay. 
A life devoted to toil and debauchery, each excessive in its turn, had 
seriously impaired the Mahardja’s health, and he was obliged to subject 
himself to a course of regimen, prescribed by the hékims, which Jasted for 
forty days. He was, however, not ne in energy, and, as soon as his 
complaint was partially cured, he resumed his personal supervision of all 
the preparations, including the tran$port and commissariat arrangements. 
It was resolved to convey the provisions and war-material by the Révi and 
Chinab, and all the boats on these rivers were put under requisition. A 
large number of bullocks were procured to convey the heavy artillery 
to the intended seat of war. Zamzama, the famous gun, had been moved 
from Amritsar, and all the sardars of State were busy in collecting supplies 
and men from every quarter. 

In January 1818, an army of 25,000 Sikhs marched from Lahore to the 
south-west frontier. The chief command of the expedition was given to 
Prince Kharak Singh, assisted by Misr Dew4n Chand, who had risen from 
a low position to that of commandant of the artillery on account of his 
talents and activity, and who heldthe realcommand. He was also honoured 
with the title of Zafar Jang. Repeated excursions and continued exactiuns, 
the number of which had, each season, been enormously increased, had so 
strained the resources of the country, and spread such devastation over it, 
that the Maharajé saw the time had come when this long-coveted possession 
could be secured without any considerable difficulty. Yet he pre- 

ared himself for all possible contingencies, and was fully alive to the 
anger of a Musalman combination in the cause of their faith, against the 
people of his own religion, an apprehension, the correctness of which future 
events fully justified. Before undertaking this expedition, he released Ahmad 
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Khan, the Sial chiefof Jhang, who, for nine months previously, had been 
kept in close confinement, retaining Inéyat Khan, his eldest son, who had been 
recalled from Sindh as security for his good behaviour at Ld&hore. On Ah- 
mad Khan a jagir of Rs. 12,000 was bestowed, for his subsistence at 
Mirowal, in the Amritsar District. Av exorbitant sum was now demanded, 
together with five of Muzaffar Khan’s best horses, and, this requisition not 
being complied with, the forts of Khangarh aud Muzaffargarh, on the way 
to Multan, were stormed and captured. A proclamation was issued by the 
nawab, calling on the faithful to draw the sword in the cause of Islém, and 
hundreds of Mussalmans gathered from the surrounding country and were 
supplied with arms by the nawab. The Sikhs, under Dewdn Moti Ram, 
closely besieged the town of Multdn, which was defended by Nawéb Muzaffar | The city of wrutthn is 
Khan with great vigour. The siege lasted for several days, until, at length, “°° rer! 
several breaches having been effected in the walls of the city by the incessant 
fire from the Sikh batteries, the invaders took possession of the town in Feb- 
ruary, after a severe struggle. The bombardment of the fort now commenced. _ Bonbartment of the 
The citadel was ill-provisioned fora siege, and the nawdb had a garrison of *’* 
only 2,000 men there. With such scanty means at his disposal, Muzaffar 
Khan made a defence so gallant, that the Sikhs had never before witnessed 
the like. ‘The Sikhs established batteries on commanding positions, each 
held by a jagirddr, and entrenched themselves outside the ditch. Frem 
these positions they opened a steady fire from their guns and matchlocks on 
the fort. The besieged made several sorties, and many desperate encounters 
took place between detachments of the two armies, but the continuous fire 
of the Sikhs had the effect of making several breaches in the walls of the 
citadel, and, in the course of April, the upper works of the defences were 
almost all demolished. The following month the approaches close to the 
*fausse braye of the works were carried. The bombardment went on till the 
2nd of June, The great Bhangi top, or zamzama, before mentioned, was the sam me gan 
now in full play, and had been fired four times with effect. Other heavy guna, omploval at tin seyo, 
the number of which was large, were also well employed. Two practicable 
breaches were made in the wall, and the gates blown up, but the defenders 
raised mounds of earth behind them, and from these engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with their assailants. The Silehs made several assaults, but the small 
arrison repulsed the attack each time, with severe loss to their enemies. 
njit Singh, though absent, regularly forwarded his orders regarding the con- 
duct of affairs connected with the siege. He repeatedly wrote to Misr Dewdn 
Chand, forbidding him to run the risk of storming the fort, for which the 
Sikh troops were eager, the object of the Maharaja being to compel Muzaffar — me war tactic ale 
Khan to surrender at discretion, and agree to accept a jagir which had been yay"! by the Mahe 
offered to him. The nawdéb was, however, obstinate in his refusal, and 
was determined to repel the enemy, or die. Desertions now began to take 
lace on the side of the nawdb, for the Sikhs offered large bribes to his 
athan adherents, and few of them were able to resist the temptation. 
At length the defenders of the citadel were reduced to two or three hun- 
dred fighting men, for the most part the immediate dependents and con- ; 
nections of the naw&b. All the rest had either been killed, or gone over 
tothe enemy, This devoted little band determined to hold out to the last : 
extremity. While matters were ig this stage, one Sédhd Singh, an Ak&li = seaana singh the 
fanatic, taking with him a few companions, as fanatical and reckless as him- 4*“"- 
self, rushed, without orders, on the 2od of June, into an outwork of the fort 
and fell suddenly on the Afghans. It was Friday morning, and the Muasal- 
mans, who were resting after the care and toils of the night, were taken 
by surprise. The Sikh soldiers, seeing this from the trenches, made a 
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simultaneous advance on the spur of the moment, and the entire work 

was carried, the defenders being all slaughtered in a hand-to-hand fight. 

The whole Sikh force, flushed with this success, advanced to the assault of 

the fort and effected an entrance through the breaches, at the Khizri Gate, 

which were the result of four months’ attering: Thus the very suddenness 

Capture of the of the onset of a small band of Akéli fanatics, led to the capture of the 
citadel, citadel. The old Nawdb Muzaffar Khan, seeing this, dressed Rimself in 
green, and with the remnant of his followers, his own sons, kinsmen, and 

personal attendants, made a stand with drawn swords at the door of his 

The bravery display- residence near the Khizri Gate. This handful of heroes now rushed on their 
Key twa? Mosafar assailants, and so furious and desperate was the onsct, that many fell beneath 
their swords. Cutting his way through the enemy, the nawab, with his devot- 

ed little band, reached the tomb of Bahawal Hak. Here the nawd4b deter- 

mined on standing his ground to the last, and such was the terror inspired 

by the desperate valour displayed by him, that the Sikhs drew back and 

opened fire on them with their matchlocks. “Come on like men!” shouted 

the braves, “let us try our valour in a fair fight.” This was, however, a 

challenge to which the Sikhs did not care to respond. Thus fell, the grey- 

He is killed with nis Dearded Nawdb Muzaffar Khan covered with wounds, but disdaining to 
five sous, the last to accept the protection of a hated foe, and with him fell his five 
‘rave sons, Shah Nawdéz Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Ayaz Khan, Haknawaz 

Khan and Shah Baz Khan. There also were killed Nasrulla Khan, nephew 

of the nawdéb, one of his daughters, and his councillors Khan Mahomed 

Khan, Khoda Yar Khan aud Sahib Dad Khan. Zulfikar Khan, his second son 

received a severe wound in the face. Sarfardz Khan, the nawdab’s eldest 

son, who had for some years, during his father’s absence at Mecca, been 

entrusted with the reins of Government, was found concealed in a cellar 
and taken prisoner, with the youngest son, Amir Baz Khan. Dewdn’ 

Ram Dayal, taking Sarfardz Khan with him on his elephant, conducted him 

to his tent with all honours. A few only of the garrison effected their escape. 

Nawa4b Muzaffar Khan, with his son, Shahnawdz Khan, was buried by the 

Plunder of thecity Shrine of Bahdéwal Hak, with due honour. The city and fort were now given 
i el up to be plundered by the Sikh troops. Great were the ravages com- 
mitted by the Sikhs on this occasion. ‘About 400 to 500 houses in the fort 

were raised to the ground, and their owners deprived of all they had. The 

precious stones, jewellery, shawls and other valuables belonging to the 

pawab were confiscated to the State and kept carefully packed by Dewan 

Ram Dayal, for the inspection of the Maharajé. The arms were all carried 

away. In the town many houses were set on fire, and nothing was left with 

the inhabitants that was worth having. Hundreds were stripped even 

Hxcesacs committed Of their clothes. Outrages were committed on,the women, many of whom 
by shee committed suicide by drowning themselves in the wells, or otherwise put- 
ting an end to their lives, in order to save themselves from dishonour. 

Hundreds were killed in the sack of the city, and indeed there was hardly 

a soul who escaped both loss and violence. So great, in short, were the 

c horrors inflicted upon the unfortunate inhabitants, that the terrible ih- 
cidents attendant on the sack of Multdu are recollected to this day, and 

still not unfrequently form the topic of conversation. When all was over, 

Prince Kharak Singh made his triumphant entry into the fort, and took 

ssession of all the State property and treasures belonging to the nawéb. 

he fort of Sujabad was then captured and sacked, and booty, estimated at 

Capture of the fort four lakhs of rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils, and other valu- 

Opener ables, fell into the hands of the victors. 

The first man wha brought intelligence of the capture of Multén to 
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Ranjit Singh, was & mace-bearer (chobdar) in the service of Sardar Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, The Mahardj& presented him with a pair of gold 
bracelets and a sheet of rich Kalabatun (cloth made of twisted ailk 
and gold threads), and, on the news being confirmed through official sources, 
great rejoicings were made at Lahore, which was the scene of festivities for 
eight re The Mahardj4, having taken his seat on an elephant, moved 
about thé principal streets of Lahore, showering down rupees to be scrambled 
for by the crowd. A large offering in money was sent to the Darbér 
Sahib at Amritsar, asa thanksgiving for the victory won. The towns of 
Amritsar and Lahore were brilliantly illuminated, and money was sent:as alms 
to every place of Hindu or Mahomedan worship at Lahore. The palace 
was the scene of festivities for several days, and a large number of gold 
bracelets, kanthas (necklaces) and shawls were sent by the Mahardja to 
Multan for distribution among those sardars and jagirdars who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action. In the midst, however, of these 
rejoicings, and in strong contrast to his many acts of princely munificence, 
Ranjit Singh displayed, in one instance, a degree of avarice only too 
characteristic of him, and showing that to his intense thirst for 
conquest and territorial aggrandisement was added an equally intense 
passion for the accumulation of wealth. He had always considered the 
citadel of Multén a great repository of wealth, and had entertained 
exaggerated notions of the riches of the town, His share of the spoil being 
low beyond his expectations, he issued orders for the return of the whole 
army to Ldhore, with the exception of such portion, under Jodh Singh, 
Kalsia, as was necessary to hold the place and conduct the administration of 
the country. On the return of the army, he issued a proclamation 
calling on all sardars, jégirdars, officers and soldiers to surrender to the 
State all they had obtained at Multan by plunder, and stating that if any 
one was found in possession of any article of spoil, or any money obtained 
from the sack after a certain date, his punishment would be death. This 
order brought into the treasury shawls, utensils, rich apparel, books, car- 
pets, &c., worth five lakhs of rupees, though the Multan p under was cstima- 
ted at two millions sterling. Of the gold and silver in coin and jewellery, 
and the precious stones plundered WY the soldiers, little was returned. The 
whole of the property surrendered by the troops was sent to the toshukhana 
or jewel office, and appropriated to the State. The Maharaja felt proud that 
his commands had not altogether been unheeded ; but he was never satistied 
with the result, and complained that he had got very little of the booty he had 
expected. Yet the incident furnishes a proof of the awe in which Ranjit 
Singh’s authority was held by his troops. The Civil Government of Multén 
was entrusted to Sukh Daydl, Khatri, who had taken the farm of Jhang, 
and Babu Baj Singh was appointed killadar, or keeper of the fort. The thdéna, 
or police post, of Jamadar Khushhdl Singh was established at Muzaffargarh, of 
Sham Singh, son of Nehal Singh, Attariwala, in Khangarh, and of Fatteh Singh, 
Ahluwalia, in Tolamba. Sarfardz Khan, the nawdb’s eldest son, for whom his 
fdther had procured a confirmation of the succession as nawaéb from the 
court of K&bul, was carried a prisoner to Lahore by Dewan Chand, with his 
wounded brother Zulfikar Khan. The Maharéj& received Sarfaréz Khan 
with due honour and sent him a ziyd¢fut of Rs. 2,500, through Dhuman Khan, 
who was appointed to look after his personal comfort. A jdgir at Sharakpur 
and Nowlakha, afterwards commuted toa cash pension, was assigned for his 
subsistence, and a pension was given to Zulfikar Khan. Dal Singh, Nakheria, 
Jodh Singh, Kalsi, Dhanna Singh and several other sardars were sent to 
Multdn, and the walls ofthe fort, the ditch and the city were repaired. 
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Jamadar Khushhal Singh, the Mahardja’s chamberlain, upon whom 
unlimited bounties had been lavished, and who was in command at the tomb 
of Shams Tabrez, fell into disfavour soon after the capture of Multdn. His 
brother, Ram Lal, who had joined him from Hindostén in 1816, had received 
an appointment in the body-guard. He was the great court favourite, 
the boon companion of Ranjit Singh, who had a personal attachment for 
him. The Mahardjé wished Ram fal to give up the Brahminic4l thread 
and receive the Sikh initiation of the Pdéhal of the Guru, as his brother had 
done ; but the most seductive offers availed not to induce Ram Lal to comply 
with his master’s wish. The Mahardja& becoming urgent on the point, Ram 
Lal, with the connivance of his brother, fled to Hindostdn across the 
Sutlej, and thus placed himself beyond the reach of the Sikh ruler. This 
incensed Ranjit Singh in the highest degree. Khushhdl Singh was im- 
mediately put under restraint, and Ranjit Singh, acting on the advice of 
Misr Dewan Chand, was induced by Zaffar Jang, who had quarrelled with 
Khushhal Singh about the Multén booty, to remove the latter from his office 
of chamberlain and to appoint in his place Mian Dhidn Singh, a young Rajput, 
who was now rising into favour. A fine of fifty thousand rupees was imposed 
on Khushhal Singh, and Ram Lal, seeing the consequences which his 
obstinacy had brought on his brother, returned to Lahore and took the 
Pdéhal, changing his name to Ram Singh. Khushhdl Singh had retained 
all his jdgirs, and he was now admitted into the council and put in com- 
mand of four thousand irregulars, thus obtaining more real power than he 
had before. Ram Lal was made commandant of Chet Singh’s battalions, 
a rg Singh appointed general of the irregular forces under Prince Kharak 

ingh. 

The peace which followed the capture of Multdn was productive of an 
event which had a material effect on the future fortunes of the ruler of 
Lahore. A plot was formed against Fatteh Khan, the able Kdébul Wazir, 
whose bravery and political wisdom had raised Shah Mahmud to the Kabul 
throne. His energy and talents had forced the Sindhians to pay tribute, 
and he had conquered Kdéshmir and kept in harmony the discordant clans 
and turbulent tribes of which the kingdom of the Afghans was composed. 
Prince Kémrdén, son of the imbecile Mahmud, had become jealous of the 
unbounded influence which the wazir exercised over his father. A vain 
conceit had taken deep root in his mind that the experience and ability of 
the wazir could be dispensed with and the affairs of the kingdom conducted 
as well without him. The wazir had been sent to Herat to repel an attack 
of the Persians, and had in his train his brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, 
and a Sikh chief, Jai Singh Attériwala, who had left the Panjéb discontented. 
The wazir vindicated the honour of the Afghan name, and obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Persians, who were repulsed with great slaughter. 
This procured universal applause for the talented waair, who, however, formed 
@ project to eject Feroz-ud-din, a prince of the blood-royal, from the govern- 
ment of Herat, and place it under Mahmud, so that it might be within his 
own grasp. Dost Muhammed and his Sikh ally, who were employed to 
despoil the prince governor, however, effected their object in a somewhat 
coarse manner. Not only was the property of the prince plundered, but the 

erson of a royal lady was touched in the eagerness to possess her jewels, 
Phe affront offered to a female member of the Durrdni family was made a 
pretext for revenge, and any attempt at open resistance against the power 





* Mr. Murray has given 1817 aa the date of this incident, but all accounts agree that Khush- 
hél Singh lost the lucrative office of chamberlain after the capture of Multdn in 1818,—Compare 
Panjdb Chéefe, page $1, and the Memoirs of Mowavi Din Muhammad, 
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of the wazir being thought little likely to be procuenre of any practicable 
good; recourse was had to treachery, A grand banquet was given in honour 
of the wazir by Kamran, and, in.the midst of the festive entertainment, 
four hundred armed Kards, who had been concealed in a roum close by, ‘ 
suddenly rushed out and seized the person of the wazir, who suspected no, Cruel munter of 
treachery? The first act of Kamrdén was to blind Fatteh Khan with hot Is) ““"*™™ 
irons. His hands and feet were shortly after mutilated, and he was killed 
with all the tortures peculiar to a barbarous race. 

The murder of Wazir Fatteh Khan created a great sensation throughout 

e the whole country of the Afghans. The wazir belonged to the powerful 
Barakzai tribe, and had fifty brothers, all governors of territories, or 
otherwise possessing influence and wealth. They, one and all, raised the 
standard of revolt, and one cry for vengeance rang through the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. Mahommed Azim Khan hastened“from Kashmir, 
which he left in charge of a younger brother, Jabbar Khan. He inflicted a 
signal defeat on Kamran, and, driving his forces out of Kébul, put Ayub — shat Ayan prootatin- 
Shah, son of Tymur Shah, on the Kébul throne. His original plan was to ® Kivs of Kabul. 
reinstate Shah Shuja; but, that prince being at the time beyond his reach, 
Shah Aytb was proclaimed king. He then reduced Ghazni and Kandahar, 
so that in a short time only the city and the plains of Herat were left to be 
governed by the weak Shah Mahmud and his rash and ill-advised son Kém- 
rén. The rest of Afghanistan was all parcelled out among the members of 
the extensive Barakzai family, and converted into independent principalities. 

The commotions in Afghanistdn were favourable to the views of Ranjit The atsturtuat ntate 
Singh, who conceived that the time had come to put his designs on Peshdwar, 2h Piha views of the 
and the country beyond the Atak into execution, the moreso asthe Khatak Sik ruler. 

* Mahommedans had recently raised the standard of revolt and defeated a detach- 
ment of the Sikh troops. The troops were ordered to rendezvous across the _ te marches to 
Ravi, where the Mahardjd encamped for fifteen days, personally supervising the Phewer 8% 
military arrangements, and collecting supplies aud war material. When 
all his arrangements were complete, he marched to Atak in October, send- 
ing Bawé Phaddi, his confidential agent, in advance of the troops. The 
Bawé was murdered by the rebelliots Khattaks, to the great grief of the 
Mahardjd, who forded the river on an elephant. A detachment under Phula 
Singh, Akéli, Mahtéb Singh, Nakheria and Gurmukh Singh, was sent to 
chastise the Afghans, and an action was fought in which the Afghans 
were defeated. Firoz Khan and Najib-ullah Khan, the Khatak chiefs, made 
their submission, and were pardoned, on payment of heavy nazrdnd. Ranjit 
Singh then reduced Khairdbad, on the right bank of the Indus, and Garrisons Khairétad, 
captured Jahdngira, and the territory on the opposite bank of the river. 
At Naushera he ascertained from Dewan Sham Singh and others, who 
had been to Peshdwar, that the Afghans had no organised force with which 
to oppose him in the field. He then directed an advance on Peshdwar, And ccoupies Peshh- 
which city he occupied on 20th November. Yar Muhammad Khan, the ”*"’** 
fefghan governor of Peshdwar, evacuated the town on the approach of the . 
Sikhs, and fled to the Eusufzai hills. The Mahardjé saved the city from 
pillage, but set the Bdld Hissar on fire, as also the village of Chamkenni, 
the residence of Sheikh Umar. To Dewan Sham Singh was entrusted the 
task of collecting nasrdnde from the Arbabs and leading men of Peshéwar, 
and Rs. 25,000 was realized under this head. The MahardjA stayed at 
Peshdwar with his army for three days, receiving the respects of the lead- 
ing men of the tribes, and conferring dresses of honour upon them. On 
the fourth day he retired, placing his ally Jahdnddd Khan, Wazir Khel, ‘the Maharijé mokes 
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sion of Atak, and who had not yet been substantially rewarded for his 
services, in charge of affairs at Peshdwar. He was, however, left to his 
own resources and furnished neither with troops nor with money to main- 
tain possession. The Mahar&éjé carried with him fourteen guns, which he 
had captured at Peshdwar, and with them crossed the Atak, on his way 
back to his capital. About the same time, Dost Muhammad Khaf, Barak- 
zai, brother of Yar Muhammad Khan, sent his agents, Damodar Mal and 
Hafiz Ruhulla, to the Mahardjé, offering to pay a bribe of one lakh 
of rupees per annum if allowed to retain possession of Peshdwar and its 
suburbs. The proposal was accepted and the agents were dismissed with 
khilats of honour. Shortly afterwards, however, intelligence was brought to 
him that the Barakzai Sardars, having come down to the plains with their 
mountain hosts, had taken possession of Peshdwar, expelling the powerless 
Jahandad Khar; who had sought refuge at Hasht Nagar. The Mahardjd 
was greatly irritated, and forthwith sent Sardar Dal Singh at the head 
of 12,000 troops with orders to replace the expelled Governor Jahénddéd 
Khan. Dal Singh recrossed the Attak and was followed by Prince Kharak 
Singh and Mishar Dewdn Chand Zafar Jang. The Kabul agents, Mirza 
Hasan, Héfiz Ruhullah and Damodar Mal, however, arrived, and presented 
Rs. 50,000 in hundés, and a number of horses, with fruits, on behalf of Dost 
Muhammad Khan. The presents were received, and the Sikh troops which 
were advancing on Peshdwar, recalled. The Mahardjd, after bathing in the 
spring of Katas, returned to his capital in Pos, or December. 

The state of affairs in Kabul tempted the exiled Shah Shuja once more 
to try his fortune beyond the Indus. Jahdnddd Khan, Wazir Khail, having, 
received a free pardon, joined his standard. The Shah, having collected 
some troops, reached Peshéwar, which he occupied, and was now in advance 
at Khaibar; but Muhammad Azim Khan, collecting his hillmen, defeated 
him, and he was compelled to withdraw. He then proceeded to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and, with the assistance of Nawab Sadiq Khan, of Bahéwalpur, was 
enabled to enlist a body of soldiers in his service. It having been reported 
to Ranjit Singh that the Shah was bent on establishing himself at Ddera 
Din Panah and had put himself in comuunication with the Amirs of Sindh, 
he ordered Dal Singh, Killadar of Makhad, to proceed to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and expel him from that territory. Before, however, Dal Singh had 
crossed the Atak, the unfortunate prince made his way to Sindh, and after 
some fruitless negotiations with the Amirs and other dependants of the 
Afghan empire, now no longer existing, returned in safety to his old asylum 
at Ludhidnd, where he had been living with his family since 1812. His 
iull-starred fate, which had brought so many misfortunes on the Shah him- 
self and on his family, never left him. Whatever enterprise he undertook, 
whether on the plains, or in the hills, in the distant north, or the far west, 
seemed destined to fail. He was not destitute of ability, or wanting in 
vigour, but he lacked that inherent power, that inborn energy, which 
might have inspired awe, or given confidence to those who rallied round 
his standard, or were otherwise disposed to embrace his cause. Jahandid 
Khan, hopeless of favour at the court of the Lahore sovereign, repaired to 
Herat, there to cast in his lot with the y of Shah Mabmiud. 

In February 1819, Des& Singh, Majithia, and Sansér Chand of Katoch 
were employed in an expedition undertaken to collect tribute from the hill 
réjas, The rajé of Kalhur, whose territories extended north and west of 
the Sutlej, but whose capital, Bildspur, was on the British side of the river, 
ventured to resist the demand made. The rajé was a friend of the Gorkhas, 
the determined enemies of the Katooh chief, who accordingly rejoiced that 
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the opportunity had come to reduce his power. Des& Singh and Sansdr 
Chand crossed the Sutlej and captured the forts of Pichrota, Makdlgarh and 
Binoli Devi, belonging to the rdéjé, and in a few days expelled him from the 
whole territory on the right bank of the river. A detachment of troops 
was sent against Bilaspur, and the rajd was reduced to extremities. 
These preceedings necessitated British intervention, and the Political 
Agent in the adjoining hills was instructed by the Resident at Delhi to repair 
to the spot and oppose any further advance of the Sikhs by force of arms. 
Alarmed at this promptitude, Ranjit Singh ordered the immediate, recall 
of his troops, and even sent Desé Singh to offer his apologies in person to the 
British Agent. Before raising the blockade, however, Desdé Singh succeeded 
in exacting Rs. 24,000 from te Réjé of Biléspur. The danger of rupture 
being over, Ranjit Singh now thought of giving effect to his long-cherished 
scheme of finally annexing the Kashmir valley to his dominions. A cir- 
cumstance which highly favoured his views of aggrandisement occurred 
at this juncture. Bir Dhar, the Minister of Jabbdr Khan, the K&shmfr 
Governor, having cause for dissatisfaction with his Afghan master, ficd 
from Kdshmir and sought an asylum with the Maharaja, at Lahore. He was 
a man of considerable influence, which he now used to further the plans of 
the Mahardjé, supplying him with important information as to the strength of 
the Afghan forces at various points in the country to be invaded. Muhammad 
Azim Khan, the most energetic of the Barakzai brothers, was at this time 
absent from Kashmir, furthering his projects in countries remote from the 
valley, which had been divested of the most efficient of the Afghan troops, and 
on that account, was not in a position to help the brother whom he had 
left to govern the country in his absence. 

« Inthe month of April the Sikh army moved from Léhore, under the 
command of Mishar Dewdén Chand Zaffar Jang, the conqueror of Mult&n. 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, was, during the absence of the Mahardjd 
left in charge of Lahore, and Raj& Sultan Khan, Bhimbar, having been 
released from a confinement of seven years, his services were placed at the 
disposal of Dewan Chand. <A second division of troops was placed under 
Prince Kharak Singh, to support the, advance column under the Mishar, 
while the Maharaja, with a third division as a reserve, halted at Wazirdébad, 
to expedite the transit of the munitions of war and personally supervise 
the prompt despatch of stores and supplies to the seat of war. Experience 
had taught Ranjit Singh how disastrous it was to attempt an invasion 
of Kashmir in the cold weather, when snow rendered the passes to the 
valley impracticable, and he therefore wisely delayed the march until 
May 1819, when the hot weather had sep in. Mishar Dewan Chand, 
leaving the heavy batterie at Bhimbar, and taking with him only light 
guns, reached Radjduri, the r4j& of which place, Aiz Khan, violating his 
oath of perpetual friendship on account of the excesses committed by the 
Sikh soldiers on his people, broke into rebellion. The Mishar ordered his 
aryest, and the rdéjathereupon fled. His son, Rahimullah Khan, however, 
joined the Sikhs, and was sent by Dewdén Chand to Wazirabad, to the 
Mahardja, who was pleased to create him raja in place of his father. 

The Mahardjd4, with his camp, moved to Gujrdt, and from thence to 
Bhimbar. Mishar Dewan Chand, taking with him the pick of the Sikh 
cavalry, which marched over the mountains on foot along with the infantry, 
soldier reduced Rdjduri, on 23rd June, and entered Bairam Gala. Mir 
Muhammad Khan, the thanedar of Punch, tendered his submission to the 
dewdn, and so did Muhammad Ali, the thanedar of Supin. Zabbsar Dast 
Khan, the raj& of Punch, whohad fled to his fort of Tari, having closed 
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the gates of that stronghold, refused to attend before the Sikh general 
and offered resistance. Rdj& Sultan Khan, whose knowledge of the country 
was of great value, was ordered to reduce the fort. e r4j4, with the 
men under him, scaled the rampart, and a fight ensued, in which large 
numbers of the defenders were killed. Zabbar Dast Khan at length sur- 
rendered, and the fort was occupied by the Sikh troops. The governor of 
Basana was prevailed upon by R4j& Rahimullah Khan to swear allegiance 
to the Mahardjé, and Namdar Khan, an influential zemindar, placed his 
entire resources at the disposal of the Sikh commander. The passage to the 
Pir Panjal being thus secured, Mishar Dewan Chand divided the army under . 
him into three divisions, each of which was to reach the valley by a 
different route. He himself headed the detachment which had to cross 
the Pir Panjdl, and crossing this barrier, descended into the valley. The 
Pathans opposed this advanced detachment, and an engagement ensued, 
which lasted the whole day. Many were killed on both sides, till, at length, 
the Sikhs charging with the bayonet, the Pathans fled in dismay, leaving 
their camp, which was plundered. On the 16th of June, the whole army 
of the Sikhs in the valley, 12,000 strong, took up a position at Serai Ah, 
on the road to Supin. The Maharajaé then arrived at Shahdbdd and saw 
that his arrangements for supplies and reinforcements were complete. 
Sardar Jabbar Khan, with 5,000 Afghans, took his stand on the plains 
of Supin. The sound of the bugles in the Sikh columns on the morning 
of the 5th of July was the sign for the Léhore army to advance, and, the 
Sikhs coming up, a severe fight took place between the two armies. The 
Afghdéus fought splendidly, and succeeded at first in repulsing the invaders 
and capturing two of their guns, Upon this the Sikhs made a rally, and 
so desperate was their next onset that the Afghans, after a short struggle, 
gave way before superior numbers, and fled precipitately to Shergarh, 
leaving the valley to be occupied by the invaders. Many were killed in 
the action and in the pursuit which followed ; among those killed being 
Sardar Mihr Dil Khan aad Mir Akhor Samad Khan. Sardar Jabbar Khan 
was wounded, and had a narrow escape. Kdshmir was now in possession 
of the Sikhs, who made a triumphant entry into the city. The following 
day the troops of the Mahardjé occupied Shergarh. Jabbar Khan, with 
the remnant of his Afghdns, having crossed the mountains towards the 
Indus, went to Bhimbar, and eventually reached Peshawar. On entering 
Kashmir, the Sikhs commenced plundering the inhabitants according to 
their invariable practice, but they were stopped by Mishar Dewan Chand, 
and the city was thus saved from the rapacity of the invaders. The Sikhs 
then reduced Azimgarh, a fort difficult of access, from its being situated 
on the summit of high hills near Rajduri, and strongly fortified. 

The Mahard&jd, on receiving the news of the conquest of the important 
and fertile province of Kd4shmir, made great rejoicings, and, sending Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din to make enquiries about the climate, and Dewdn Devi Das to 
take charge of the assessment and revenues, returned to Lahore. As usual 
with him on such occasions, the Mahardjé spent several days in rejoicings at 
Lahore in commemoration of the victory won by his troops. The cities of 
Lahore and Amritsar were illuminated for three my er The Maharajd visited 
Amritsar, where he gave his benediction at the Darbdér Sahib, and made 
a large offering of money at the temple. On his return to Léhore, he recal- 
led Mishar Dewén Chand, and sent Dewdn Moti Ram, son of the late Dewdén 
Muhkam Chand, as his first governor of Kdshmir. Dewdn Moti Ram took 
with him Bir Dhur Pandit, whose intimate knowledge of the financial affairs 
of the country was of great value in settling it. The farm of Kashmir 
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was given to the Pandit for fifty-three lakhs of rupees, and that of tie shawl 
manufacture to Jawahir Mal for ten lakhs. 

The remainder of the year 1819 was occupied in making arrangements 
consequent on the annexation. The rdjds of Punch and Rdjduri having become 
troublesome, Ram Daydl, the grandson of Dewdn Mukham Chand was sent to 
reduce them tosubjection. Zabbar Dast Khan, the Réjdé of Punch, sent his 
son to tht Maharaj& and accepted the terms offered. Hari Singh, Nalwa, 
Sardar Dal Singh and Dewan Bhawani Dds, who had been sent to reduce 
the fort of Darband, in possession of Payenda Khan, and other strongholds 
in the valley, were successful in the complete subjugation of those plates. 

After celebrating the Dasahra at Lahore, and bathing at the Maghi fair at 
Amritsar, the Mahardj&, towards the close of the year, moved to Multdu in 
person, at the head of an army. The object of this expedition was to ravage 
the country of the nawdb of Baéhdéwalpur, and exact contiibutions from the 
Mirs of Sindh, as far as Sakkar. He first went by road to Pindi Bhattian, 
vid Kot Hassan Khan, and thence by river to Chiniot, after stopping at which 
place for some days he advanced to Multdn. About this time, intelligence 
was brought to him of two sons having been born to his wives, Réni Rattan 
Kour, and Réni Daya Kour. His sons being born about the time of the 
conquest of Kdshmir and Multdn, the Mahardjd, in commemoration of these 
events, gave the son of Rani Daya Kour, the name of Kashmira Singh, and 
the son of Rattan Kour, that of Multdna Singh. Kashmira Singh was 
really the son of a Jammu Rajput, and Daya Kour, sceing how the plot of 
Réni Mahtab Kaur, in putting forward Sher Sing, and Téidé Singh as twin 
sons, had succeeded, followed her example, and procured two boys at dif- 
ferent times, giving them out to be her own. These were Kashmira Singh, 
and Pishora Singh. They were acknowledged by the Maharaja to be his 
Sons, and received a jagir in Sialkot worth Rs 50,000. 

Rani Rattan Kour, the reputed mother of Multana Singh, was first the 
wife of Mul Singh of Duburyji, then of Sardar Sabib Singh of Gujr4t, and 
lastly of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. She purchased Multina Singh from a 
Mahomedan slave girl. The Mahardjé acknowledged him as his son, and 
gave him a jagir of Rs. 20,000, in Ajnala, in the Amritsar district. The town 
of Sialkot, where these boys were represented to have been boin, was 
illuminated in honour of the occasion, and alms were distributed in profusion 
to the poor. 

It was during his stay at Multan that, the Maharaja having heard of the 
excesses committed by Sham Singh, Peshawaria, to whom the farm of that 
country had been given some time before, for six lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees, the sardar was dismissed from his office and put in chains. Sawan 
Mal, son of Hushnak Rae, a Chopra Khatri of Akdlgarh, whose abilitics were 
well-knowp to the Maharaja, and who had worked with his brother, Ndénak 
Chand, under Dal Singh, was appointed head of the Accounts Office, on 
Rs. 250a month, under the new governor, Bhdéi Badan Hazari, who was 
destitute of abilities and had nothing to recommend him except his 
ad oer and servility. 

bout this time Jamadar Khushhal Singh seized Dera Ghdzi Khan, a 
dependency of Kabul on the west bank of the Indus, expelling the 
Pathan Governor, Zamén Khan. The Naw&b Rukn-ud-doula, of Bd&hawal- 
pur, had, two years before, successfully invaded the Durffini chief, and the 
farm of the newly-acquired district was given to him ata heavy rental. 

rise Singh returned to Ldhore on 27th April 1820, after eee the 
famous horse Sufed Pari, or the ‘ White Fairy,’ from Hdfiz Ahmad Khan, 
of Mankera, who had to part with it under threats of violence from Mishar 
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Dewdn Chand. Ranjft Singh had a passion for possessing any thing noted for 
its beauty or excellence, and this feeling grew with age to such a degree as 
to athount almost to a monomania. In this instance, the horse was of a 
se ae colour (hence the name), and was noted for its rare beauty and 
speed. 

About this time, intelligence was brought of a rising of the Musalman 
inhabitants of Hazir4, Pulki, Dhamtor and Tarbela. Bhai Makkhan Singh, 
who was sent there to restore order, was killed, and Hukma Singh Chimni, 
the new governor sent from Lahore, had made matters worse. His conduct 
had thoroughly exasperated the tribes, and the success which they had 
achieved against the Sikhs at different times had given them confidence. 
The Maharaja, on hearing this, wrote letters to Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, 
and Rani Sada Kour, asking them to march forthwith, with their respective 
troops, to the scene of rebellion. Dewan Ram Daydl, General Ilahi Bakhsh, 
commandant of artillery, Sh4m Singh, Atdriwala, Gandd Singh, Lammé, 
Sheva Singh and Ahir Singh were also sent forward, under Prince Sher 
Singh, who was put in charge of the whole expedition. Fatteh Singh, Ah- 
luwalia, and other sardars of experience adopted moderate measures of 
puuishment in reference to the refractory hill men, and the rising was pretty 
well suppressed, but Rani Sadé Kour, coming from Makerian, took the most 
figorous steps and determined on extirpating the principal tribes which had 
rebelled. One of these was the Ratias, who were considered to be the ring- 
leaders; and hundreds of the people belonging to this tribe were put to the 
sword by the Sikhs. The excesses committed by the Sikhs at this time 
were such that even peaceful peasants who had never left their abodes, or 
changed their pioughs for arms, were killed in cold blood. The hill people 
and the Afghans of Miswari, Sri Kot, Tarbela, Eusafzai and Swat, seeing these 
outrages committed by the Sikhs, formed a grand combination, and mustered in 
large numbers from all quarters to give them battle and drive them out. Prince 
Sher Singh ordered General Ilahi Bakhsh to meet the coming storm. The Gen- 
eral, with his artillery, engaged the tribes. A smart fight ensued ; but the Sikhs 
were greatly out-numbered, and their columns surrounded on all sides by the 
hill men, who inflicted heavy losses on them. Dewan Ram Dayédl, a dashing 
youth, seeing General Ilahi Bakhsh in great straits, forthwith went to his 
aid, with such of the detachments as were at his disposal. He had, how- 
ever, to contend with enormous odds, and the fight continued with heavy 
loss on both sides till late in the evening, when the Sikhs, being completely 
worn out, retired within their entrenchments. Dewdén Rém Dayal was the 
last to leave the field, and the Afghdns, seeing that he was separated from 
the rest of the army, suddenly fell upon him, in the passes near Gandgarh. 
The handful of Sikhs with the dewan fought with great valour, but the 
whole escort was cut off by the assailants, the dewdn, it need*hardly be 
said, being among the slain.* The Sikhs, struck with panic at the death 
of their general, broke up their camp and retreated in all haste from Haza- 
r4. Thus was the career of this most promising of the Sikh generals cut 
short. His death wasa source of deep regret not only to the Maharajd, who 
had entertained great expectations from him, as the worthy grandson of the 
illustrious Dewdn Mukham Chand, but to the whole Sikh nation. Already 
the late dewdn had distinguished himself in the Kashmir campaign of 1814, 
and had gained a reputation for ability and bravery as a leador of the 


* Murray makes it appear, at page 125 of his work, that Ram Dayal met his death while 
employed in petty operehon against isolated chiefs of the Kashmir valley. This is not the 
fact. Ram Daydél was killed in the action against the Mussalmans of Haz4ré and the neighbour- 
ing country. Compare Panjab Chiefs, page 557, with the works of Sohan Lal and Dewda 

mar Nath. 
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"Khdled army, with whom he was extremely popular. His father, Dewan 
Moti R&m, was greatly afflicted on hearing of his son’s death. True is the 
Persian saying :— 


yfo gle &2 sly b> 32 325) 


yr dF 8 dy GE 9 


** What poner sorrow can there bein the world than that a father should have to throw 
earth into the grave of his son.” 

Overwhelmed with sorrow at the untimely death of so promising’a son, 
Moti Ram desired to give up the government of Kashmir and retire to 
Benares, there to spend the remainder of his life as a devotee. The Maha- 
raja being unwilling to permit him to retire from public life, he was recalled 
to Léhore, and a more soldierly chief was sent to Kashmir, in the person 
of Hari Singh, Nalwa, the most dashing soldier in the Sikh army, now that 
Ram Dayal was no more. Hari Singh was a Sikh jagirdar who had acquired 
@ great reputation for courage and dexterity, having on one occasion killed a 
tiger single-handed and on horseback, though at the sacrifice of the horse. 
Although a good aojdier, he proved a failure as an administrator, and ground 
the people of Kdéshmir with tyranny. He was therefore recalled after a 
year, and Moti Ram, who was a man of pacifte and devotional habits, was 
re-appointed governor, and held the office until 1826. 

The protracted operations in Hazdrdé ended with the payment ofa naz- 
rdénd by Muhammad Khan, chief of Guldheri, and Sar Buland Khan, zemin- 
dar of Tarbela, and the submission of certain other chiefs, after which Prince 
Sher Singh and the Sikh sardars returned to Lé&hore. In May, Raja 
Aiz Khan, of Rajduri, who had broken out into rcbellion, and had fled on 
the approach of Mishar Dewan Chand to his territory, was scized and sent a 
ee to Ldéhore by Gul&b Singh, brother of Mian Dhian Singh, the 

eorhiwdla, or Lord of the Privy Chamber, of the Lahore Court. About 
the same time Gulab Singh reported the death, by a cannon shot, of Dedu, 
the notorious Dogré rebel, in an action which was fought against him. The 
Maharaja, pleascd with the services of Mian Gulab Singh, granted a jagir 
to the family in Késhmir, with which they had been long connected. Rajas 
Rahimullah Khan and Gharibullah Khan, of Rajauri, obtained a jagir of 
Rs. 12,000 in Kdéshmir for their services rendered. 

In the same year the able and adventurous traveller, William Moorcroft, a 
native of Lancashire, visited the Court of Lahore. He was educatedsat Liver- 
pool for the profession of a surgeon, but had finally settled in London as a 
practitioner of veterinary surgery, and came out to India as Superintendent 
of the Hast India Company’s Military stud in Bengal. He had alrcady 
the reputation of being an enterprising traveller, having five years before 
penetrated into Central Asia by way of Chinese Tartary. He was the 
first European who, having crossed the Himdlayas, made his way to 
the great plain between those hills and the Kuenlun chain, the site of the 
sources of the Indus and Sutlej, andof the two remarkable lakes, Rawan 
and Mansarowar. He was now coming from Jawélé Mukhi and Nadaun, on 
his way to Balkh and Bokhdrd, where he was going to purchase horses. 
He had strenuously urged on the Government the introduction of 
the Turkomdn, in preference to the Arab, horse for the native cavalry of 
India; and his conviction was thatthe cavalry horse of this country could 
be improved only by an infusion of the bone and blood of the Turkoman 
steed. He had also an idea of establishing commercial intercourse 
between the Trans-Himdlayan Districts and British India. With these 
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praiseworthy objects in view, he passed through the capital of the Sikhs, 
on his way to Laddkh and Yarkand, and he was received with much 
courtesy and attention at the Ldéhore Court. The Mahardj4& conversed 
with him freely on different topics, and gave him access to any quarter of 
the town, citadel or suburbs which he might desire to see. At his interview 
with the Maharaja, Mr. Moorcroft presented him with a pair pf double- 
barreled and a pair of three-barreled pistols, a sword, the model of a cannon, 
white chauri tails, and bags of musk from the mountains. The Mahardjd 
was much pleased with the pistols, and still more so with the cannon. He 
had his own horses passed in review before Mr. Moorcroft, who thought some 
of them splendid animals. Mr. Moorcroft had several interviews with 
the Mahardja, in all of which the latter conversed freely. Fhe favourite 
themes were his military and stud arrangements and past exploits. He 
showed Mr. Moorcroft his two regiments, consisting of Sikhs, Hindosténis 
and Gorkhas, which he had had drilled after the model of the Company’s troops. 
The Mahardj& said they had been trained by a naik, a deserter from the 
Company’s service. Moorcroft describes Ranjit Singh as very commupica- 
tive. On all occasions he conversed with him, with an apparent absence 
of all reserve, upon a variety of subjects. Mr. Moorcreft reoemmended to 
the Mahardj4 a fixed scale of duties for British merchandise that came into 
his territories, but the cofisideration of the question was adjourned sind 
die. The Mahardjé, however, readily consented to his proceeding through 
Mandi and Kul to Ladakh, and his passing throngh Kashmir, and appoint- 
ed an attendant to accompany him to KulG. On his departure from Lé&hore, 
Mr. Moorcroft was presented with an honorary dress of valuable shawls. 

Mr, Moorcroft descended into the Kdshmir valley by the Pir Panjal 
mountains and visited Kébul and Bokhardé. He remained at Bokhara 
nearly five months and effected the purchase of a number of valuable 
horses. With these he proposed to return to India, and he crossed the 
Oxus on his way back, about the 4th or 5th August, 1825. He, however, 
now determined to go to Memana, where he understood he would probably be 
able to make important additions to his stock of horses. “ Before I quit 
Turkistan,” he writes from Bokhdéra, “I mean to penetrate into that tract 
which contains probably the best horses in Asia, but with which all inter- 
course has been suspended during the last five years. The experiment is 
full of hazard, but le jew vaut bien la chandelle.” The country visited was 
highly malarious, and, though forewarned of the danger of visiting 1t in an 
unhealtfy season, he relied too implicitly on his Kuropean remedies, and 
his own medical skill, and his life fell a sacrifice to his zeal. He was taken 
ill with fever at Audkho and died. Mr. Moorcroft was the bearer of a 
letter from the Russian Minister, Prince Nesselrode, to Maharajé Ranjit 
Singh, in which the Emperor of Russia was represented as a benignant 
sovereign, who sincerely wished other countries prosperity and was parti- 
cularly the friend and well-wisher of the sovereign who ruled over the Sikhs. 
The Prince recommended a merchant to the favourable notice of Ranjit 
Singh, and expressed a desire to establish commercial relations between 
Russia and the Panjab, assuring the Maharaja that any merchant from the 
Panjéb to his own country would be well received. The bearer of this 
letter, however, died before it could be delivered to the addressee. 

During the course of the same year, Mundaji Bhusld, otherwise known 
as Apa Sahib, whom the bounty of the English had installed at Nagpur, 
but who was neither a grateful nor a creditable ally, having escaped 
from the custody of the British authorities, on his way to Allahabdd, 
where he had been sent as a State prisoner, reached Amritsar. He was 
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disguised as a faqir or holy mendicant and stroller; but Ranjit Singh, 
knowing him to be an irreconciliable foe of his English allies, ordered him 
to quit his territory. He retired to the hills and sought protection with 
Raja Sansar Chand, of Katoch, and while there, entered into some intrigue 
with Prince Haidar, a son of Shah Zaman, having for its object the subju- 
gation of the whole of India, a scheme in which tho prince royal was to be 
the emperor and the Mahratta his wazir, with the Dekkan under him, as a 
dependency ‘of the Durrani court at Delhi. The raj4 had large sums of 
money placed at his disposal ; but his dreams having been disclosed to the 
Katoch chief, who was bound to Ranjit Singh, he looked upon the Muhratta 
as an unwelcome visitor, and expelled him fiom his territory. Apa Sahib 
then repaired to Mandi, and received eventual protection, with the cogui- 
sance of the British Government, from the raja of Jodhpur. 

After performing his religious duties at the temple of Amritsar, the 
Mahardja visited Batdla, the possession of Rani Sadd& Kour, and pitched 
his tents near the tank of Shamsher Khan, tho Gokul Tash of the great 
Akhtr. He remained at Batdla a month, spending his time apparently in 
recreation and pastimes, but in reality devising plans to deprive his mother- 
in-law of her extensive possessions and seize upon them himsclf. Sher 
Singh, the reputed son of Mahtd&b Kour, daughter of Sada Kour, had now 
reached manhood and was clamouring for a separate jagir and establish- 
ment, in order to maintain his position as the son of the Maharaj& After 
the Hazéré campaign, in which Sher Singh held the supreme command, 
Ranjit Singh not only recognised the claims advanced by the young prince, 
but encouraged him to press them, hoping this cond induce Sadé& Kour 
to assign a suitable jagir for her grandson from the possessions of the 
Kanhia misl under her control. Saddé Kour, on the contrary, wished to 
force on her son-in-law the recognition of Sher Singh, and to make him 
provide an estate for the prince independently of her own. Ranjit Singh, 
whose ulterior object was the usurpation of all the territories that once 
belonged to the powerful Kanhia confederacy, obstinately refused this 
proposal, and insisted on the setting aside of a jdgir for the young man in the 
way proposed by himself. The wily Sikh ruler, in the prosecution of his 
object, fomented an estrangement betwecn Sher Singh and his reputed 
mother ; and his intrigues, in which he was much assisted by the tale-bearings 
of one Game Khan Khansdma, led also to a dispute between Sadé Kour and 
Bysakba Singh, an old and trusted servant of Jey Singh, Kanhia, who was 
in great favour with that lady. Seeing his designs so far matured, he thought 
the time had come to attain his object by force, and, in October 1820, he sent 
an order calling on Sadé Kour to set apart half of her own estates for the 
maintenance of the two princes, Sher Singh and Tard Singh. That spirited 
lady remonstrated against the order, and threatened to cross the Sutlej 
and put the estate of Wadhni under British protection. On hearing this, 
Ranjit Singh wrote conciliatory letters to her, and desired an interview, with 
every profession of humility as a son-in-law. Thus petted and coaxed, Sada 
Kour joined Ranjit Singh in his camp at Shahddra. Here she was compelled 
to execute a deed, agreeing to make the assignment required for the princes, 
and was removed to the fort. She, however, soon after plotted to effect her 
escape, and, coming out of the fort one evening, on the pretext of paying her 
respects at the shrine of Gurd Arjan, at the western gate, fled in the 
direction of her territory in a closed carriage. Ranjit Singh, being informed 
of this, sent Prince Kharak Singh in pursuit, and she was captured on her 
way to Mukerian. She was now kept in close confincment in the palace, 
and Mishar Dewan Chand Zaffar Jang was sent to seize all her territory, 
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and confiscate her valuables and other property. The Mishar first captured 
Batdla and then Pathdnkot, the rdni’s troops stationed in these places offer- 
ing no opposition. He next went to Mukerian, then called Atdlgarh, the 
head-quarters of the rdni’s dominions, and the repository of the wealth 
and riches belonging to the Kanhia misl; but a slave girl of the rdni, in 
possession of the fort, offered a determined resistance. All the attempts of the 
Sikh troops to reduce the fort having failed, Mishar Zaffar Jang had recourse 
to artifice. He asked Sadd Kour, who had been sent with him, a close 
prisoner, to affix her seal to a document permitting the killadar to surrender 
the fort, and, on her refusal to do so, ordered her food to be stopped. For 
two days the rdni suffered absolute deprivation with great firmness, but on 
the third day she assented to the fixing of the seal on the document, and, 
this being done, the rani’s troops retired from the fort. Immense property, 
including shawls, jewels and military stores, the hoardings of the Kanhia 
misl, fell into the hands of the Sikh general, and was brought to Lahore, 
where it became the property of the State. After these acts of resumption, 
the rdni was re-conveyed, under military escort, to Lahore, where she 
remained a close prisoner till her death. Thus fell, after having figured 
prominently in Panjab politics for about thirty years, the high-spirited Sadd 
Kour, one of the most remarkable women in the history of the Panjéb. She 
had been the mainstay of Ranjit Singh’s power, the ladder whereby that 
monarch had been enabled to reach the summit of his greatness. She was 
the companion of his toils, and to her energy, intrigues and influence he 
chiefly owed his success in his early exploits. She maintained an unbend- 
ing disposition to the last, and her ruin was brought about by the course of 
events, not less than by the high tone she was in the habit of assuming and 
the independence of character she asserted, both of which the Sikh monarch , 
had become incapable of tolerating by the growth of his power. She bore 
the calamity of her confinement with great restlessness and impatience, up- 
braiding and execrating her ungrateful son-in-law, beating her breast with 
vehemence, and renewing her curses and lamentations every day. The 
authority of the captive widow was maintained at Wadhni, south of the 
Sutlej, where she was regarded by the British agents as the representative of 
the interests of the Kanhia confederacy on their side of the river and 
legitimately ontitled, so far, to the protection of the English, This was, 
however, not done until it was resolved to eject Ranjit Singh from Wadhni 
by force, and a detachment of troops had marched from Ludhidnd to restore 
the widow to the authority of the place. Batdla was given as a jagir to 
Sher Singh, and the rest of the Kanhia possessions, including the territory . 
adjoining the hills, were put in charge of Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia. 

After the Dasahra, the Mahardj4 proceeded to Sidlkot, where, in October 
1820, a review of the Sikh army was held. The Nikka territory and Kalanaur, 
the jagirs of Prince Kharak Singh, were given in farm, the former for Rs. 
85,000 to Dewan Sukh Daydl, and the latter to Moulavi Nazhar Hussain, of 
Hindostaén. The Maharaja then, crossing the Chindb and skirting the hil]s, 
reached the Chub Bhao territory, the tribes of which had become turbulent. 
Dewa Batdla, the scat of the rebellion, and many other villages were burnt, 
and severe chastisement was inflicted on the refractory tribes. Having next 
crossed the Jhelum, Ranjit Singh proceeded to Rawalpindi, expelling the 
chief, Nand Singh, and annexing that place to his own dominions. Nanak 
Chand Daftri was put in charge of the newly-annexed territory, and the 
Mahardjé returned to Léhore on the 18th of December. 

Phagun (February) 1821, witnessed the birth of ason to the heir- 
apparent Kharak Singh, by his wife Chand Kour, the daughter of Sardar 
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Jaimal Singh, Kanhia, of Fatehgarh, near Gurdaspur. The boy, after 
consultation with the astrologers, was named Nau Nihdl Singh. The birth 
of a grandson to the Mahardj& was the occasion of great rejoicings and 
festivities in the court of Lé&hore. The following chronology, giving the 
Samvat era of the birth of the prince, was composed by Dewdn Amar Nath :— 
: ws Sls wt GS She wee 
sof hia St tl 0 
peer uta dy 422 
wt oily gb kool 
*t When that sapling of complete wisdom made his advent into the garden of the world, I 
poked: for the date of his birth and found it in the expression,* ‘Noseyay of the garden of 

The Sikh troops about this time scized the territories of Kishtwar and 
Médnkot, which were annexed to the Lahore kingdom. 

After the Dasahra the Sikh army was ordered to rendezvous at Amrit- 
sar, and the Mahardjd, taking the command in person, marched to the Indus, 
with the object of finally reducing the countries south of Multan. The 
resources of Hafiz Ahmad Khan, the nawab of Mankera, had been an- 
nually drained by extortions and forced contributions, as well as by 
the ravage and waste of his country, so that Ranjit Singh had hoped 
that his territory would fall an easy conquest. Having crossed the Indus 
at Mitha Tiwdna, he was joined by Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, and sent Mis- 
har Dewan Chand and Kirpa Rém, who had joined him at Khushdb, to 
reduce the Bhakkar fort and town. Saydd Imdém Shah and Hikam Shah, 
agents of the Nawab of Mankera, fled from Bhakkar on the approach of the 
Sikh troops, and the place was reduced without resistance. From this place 
Sardar Dal Singh and Jamadar Khushal Singh were sent, with a dctach- 
ment of 8,000 .troops, to reduce Dera Ismail Khan. Manak Rae, the 
Nawdb’s governor at Dera Ismail Khan, offered resistance; the city was 
besieged by the Sikh troops, and, the governor having becn seized, the 
Nawab’s forces dispersed. The wholt of the property and war munitions 
belonging to the Nawab fell into the hands of the Sikhs. Khangarh, Leia 
and Manjgarh were next successively reduced without opposition, and the 
whole Sikh army then marched to Madnkera. The Naw4b, having paid 
the arrears due to his troops, made preparations for a determined resis- 
tance. The city of Mdnkera was surrounded with a mud wall, and 
the fort was of brick; but the invading army had to struggle against 
natural difficulties, The citadel and the town were situated in the midst of 
sandy deserts and on a cluster of sandhills. The entire absence of water- 
works and wells in the country invaded, reduced the Sikh army to great 
straits. A detachment was advanced to invest the stronghold, and the place 
was blockaded. A supply of water was brought for the besicging army 
on the backs of camels, bullocks, horses and ponies from Manjgarh and 
other places, by land, at great trouble and cxpense. The Mahardjd had 
heavy guns with him, and with these a continual fire was maintained against 
the besieged, But the Ménkerian troops had effectively secured every gateway 
and bastion, and provided the rampart with means of defence. They poured 
a hot fire of musketry and cannon on the besiegers, who had carried 
their works close to the ditch. In the meanwhile the followers of the Sikh 


* In Arabic and Persian every letter of the alphubet has a numerical value, and the values 
of the letters of an expreasion or sentence added together give the date. 
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army, under the personal supervision of the indefatigable Mahar4ja, had 
succeeded in digging twenty wells in their camp, and a supply of fresh water 
was now at hand, to the great relief of the invading army. A further 
division now moved: forward to complete the investment, Ranjit Singh 
himself superintending the conduct of the whole. The siege lasted for 
twenty-two days, during which the Nawab held his own. But,desertions 
now commenced on his side, and some of his principal sardars, having se- 
cretly come out of the fort, joined Ranjit Singh, and pointed out the 
spots at which an attack could be successfully made. The dispositions 
for tlic attack were accordingly changed; but the Nawab, seeing treachery , 
on all sides and conceiving that he had done enough to preserve the honour 
of his ancestors, sent his agents, Kazi Gul Muhammad.and Ali Jah Sikan- 
dar Khan, to Ranjit Singh, to propose terms of capitulation. These were that 
the Nawab should be allowed a safe conduct from the citadel to his camp, 
bringing with him the whole of his family, men, arms and property, and 
that he should be allowed to retain possession of Dera Ismail Khan, and 
receive a suitable jagir. The Maharaja agreed to these terms. The Naw- 
éb had studied well the Sikh character, and knew the Sikh ruler’s ideas of 
good faith. He therefore wanted him to put the impression of his hand, with 
the tingers extended, on a blauk piece of paper, with saffron, as a solemn pledge 
for the due execution of the agreement; and Ranjit Singh, anxious to give a 
new example of the Khalsa faith, no less than to close a costly campaign in a 
country so ill-provided with the means of prosecuting it, went through the 
formality. Rich dresses were sent to the Nawab, who, his suspicions 
having been thus allayed, surrendered the fort, and came out with 300 
followers, bringing with him all his property and arms. His camp was 
pitched within the lines of the Sikhs, and he had an interview with the 
Maharaja on the 20th. The Maharaja half stood up to receive him, and 
was seated close to him on the same masnad. The Nawab implored his 
conqueror to save the city from plunder, and to provide his troops, who 
had proved faithful to him, with suitable employment. Both these requests 
were granted by the Maharaja, who, as a further proof of his friend- 
ship for the Nawab, discarded those who had joined him as deserters from 
their now-vanquished sovereign. The Nawab made over twenty-two 
guns, with a large quantity of ammunition, to the Maharaja, and, with the 
whale of his harem, family and attendants, was sent to Dera Ismail Khan 
under a sufficient escort. The country of Naw4b Hafiz Ahmad Khan, annexed 


_ «by the Maharaja, was worth annually ten lakhs of rupees, and its acquisition 
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was the source of intense pleasure to Ranjit Singh, who ordered the towns 
of Lahore and Amritsar to be illuminated in honour of the occasion. Sardar 
Amir Singh Sindhianwalia was appointed governor of Ménkera, while Bhak- 
kar and Leia were farmed to Ré&j Kour, Khatri, The Bilaéch Mahomedan 
chiefs of Tank and Sagar having been then reduced to subjection, the Sikh 
army marched to Déera Din Pandh. From this place the army was sent by 
land to Multan, the Mahardjé himself embarking on the Indus for Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Here five lakhs of rupees were exacted from the Bahdwalpur Nawdb, 
under pain of an invasion of his territory, and the rent of Dera Ghézi Khan 
and Mithankot, held in farm by him, wasincreased, Joiaing then his army at 
Multan, the Mahardjé returned to his capital on the 27thof Jauuary 1822. 
On his arrival at Ldéhore, the Maharaja heard of the murder of Sardar 
Amar Singh, Majithia, by the zemindars of Nérd, and the flight of Sardar Jai 
Singh, Attariwala, one of his principal sardars,to Afghanistan,and he there- 
upon sent Mishar Dew4n Chand to punish the Nara zemindars, and Dewan 
Kirpi Ram to restore order at Sarae Saleh, the chief of which place, Sardar 
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Payertda Khan, had become troublesome. Pakhli and Dhandor in Kishmfr 
were bestowed asa jagiron the gallant Hari Singh, Nalwa, in recognition 
of his services in that country. ~ 

In March 1822, two European adventurers, Monsieur Ventura, an Italian 
by birth, and an infantry colonel in the French service, and Monsieur Allard, 
a Frenchman, who held a similar rank in the cavalry, arrived at the 
Court of Lahore, in search of military employment. The fall of Napoleon 
Bonaparte had inflicted a death-blow on the military aspirations of the 
youths of France, and these officers, after in vain seeking honourable 
employment in Persia, came overland to Lahore, through Kandahar and 
Kabul. They came dressed like Mussalmans of Persia, and met with a 
friendly and honourable reception, but the suspicious chief. was at first 
unable to understand what could have induced the yourf® men to leave their 
country and undertake so long a journey. They explained their views in 
Persian, but, this failing to satisfy the Sikh ruler, he asked them to explain 
them in their own language, and, this having been done, he sent the 
paper written by them in French, to the British Agent at “Ludhiana, to 
be translated into the vernacular. All his suspicions were allayed, on 
seeing the translation, and he employed them to organise his army on 
the French system as to drill and manceuvres. The tomb of Anarkhali 
was given to them for a residence, and high salaries were fixed for them. 
In a short time both these officers, by their ability and energy, won 
the Maharaja’s entire confidence, and raised new regiments of dragoons, 
which they disciplined and drilled after the manner of European cavalry. 
They built a large house outside the town of Lahore, near Wazir Khan’s 
garden, and laid out beautiful bazars. Four years afterwards they were 
joined by Monsieur Court (who had received his training at the Polytechnic 
Institution at Paris, and was at one time Aide-de-camp to Marshal Bessieres 
in Spain) and Monsieur Avitabile. Both these officers were made generals 
in the Sikh army, and Court brought the Sikh artillery and musketry to 
great perfection. The Sikhs have a spirit of adaptation, and, under European 
discipline and drill, the excellence of their character and the hardihood of 
their disposition developed. The drijling of his troops after the European 
fashion had been an object of the greatest desire with Ranjit Singh, ever since 
the first impression he had received of the excellence of European discipline 
in 1809, at Amritsar, where, as previously mentioned, a handful of Mr. Met- 
calfe’s Hindostdni escort had beaten back a crowd of Akélis. This, his 
favourite project, had been more or Jess perfectly carried out since, Ranjit 
Singh never having lost an opportunity of utilising the services of ex-naiks 
and deserting sepoys and native officers of the Company’s service. It was 
not without considerable difffeulty that Ranjit Singh induced his men to give 
up their customary weapons and order of battle. To encourage them to 
resign their old mode of warfare, he gave them good pay and rations. He 
paid personal attention to their drill and equipment and was the first to 
byeak through prejudice by himself wearing the strange dress, and going 
through movements and military exercises after the Kuropean fashion. 
With the aid of these officers, the Maharaj& was soon enabled to form a 
tolerably well-disciplined army of 50,000 men, besides 100,000 regular 
troops, and cannon foundries, powder magazines and manufactories of small 
arms were established in Lahore and Amritsar. 

Ranjit Singh wanted the Europeans who entered his service to engage 
not to eat beef, not to shave their beards and not to smoke tobacco. n 
their agreeing to the firat two conditions, the third was dispensed with. 
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Avitabile drilled his infantry, while General Gourt put his artillery into 
order. Their pay ranged from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 a month each, besides 
a priacely recompense in lands and money. Their sphere of action was 
extensive, and they enjoyed the confidence of the Mahardjd, though they 
ahs never consulted in affairs of state, or in matters relating to the 
ourt. 

Towards the beginning of April, Muhammad Azim Khan, "who had 
succeeded to the authority of his brother Fatteh Khan, moved to Peshawar, 
accompanied by the fugitive Jdgirdar Jai Singh, Attariwdld. His object 
was to keep Ranjit Singh on the left bank of the Indus, and he even 
threatened Khairdbdd, the principal station held by the Sikhs on the 
opposite bank, The Mahardjd sent Mishar Dewdn Chand to watch the 
movements of the “Afghans, and he was shortly after reinforced by detach- 
ments under General Ilahi Bakhsh and by Dhankal Singh’s battalions. 
Several skirmishes took place between the Afghdus and the Sikhs, and 
these proceedings brought the Mahardjé himself westward ; but affairs at 
home compelled Muhammad Azim Khan to retreat, and the Mahardjé4, after 
visiting Akhntir in the Jammié hills, returned to his capital in June. 

Kassir Singh, the father of Dhian Singh, Lord of the Privy Chamber, 
having died in the hills, the Mahardjé scnt for his eldest son, Guldb Singh, 
and ‘created him rdj& of Jammaf in place of his deceased father. In the 
meantime the tribes of Pakhli and Dhamtor rebelled, and Sardar Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, to whom these places had been given in jdgir, was sent at 
the head of the troops to punish the offenders. Hari Singh spread havoc in 
the invaded country, and put the population of the disaffected villages to 
the sword. Pakhli and Dhamtor were burnt, and thousands of people 
rendered homeless. After these acts of wanton barbarity, Hari Singh. 
returned to Léhore. 

After the Dasahra, or in October 1823, a muster of the Sikh army took 
place at Rohtas. Ranjit Singh, on this occasion, took particular care to seo 
that the jdgirdars were present, with their contingents, and visited with 
severity any one who had failed to present himself in time with his quota of 
troops, or who had neglected to ety has men properly. Among those guilty 
of such negligence was Dal ee aherna, a jégirdar who had served with 
honour on previous occasions. njit Singh gave hima severe reprimand 
and threatened him with a heavy fine, on which the old sardar, retiring to 
his bed at night, took a dose of poison and died. In December the Sikh 
army moved to Rawalpindi, whence Fakir Aziz-ud-din was sent to Peshdw 
to exact tribute from the Barakzai Governor, Yar Muhammad Khan. The 
sardar, being unprepared to resist the demand, sent a present of valuable horses 
to the Mahardjd, and, this having satisfied him, Aziz-ud-din was recalled. 
The Mahardjé having then made a pilgrimage to Katds, returned to Léhore 
in January 1824. 

Muhammad Azim Khan, who was in power in Kabul, did not approve 
of the action of his brother of Peshdwar, and marched for Jalléldbdd, ,to 
take into his own hands the management of affaira beyond the Khaiber. 
He reached Peshéwar on the 27th of January, and Yar Muhammed Khan, 
suspecting his designs, fled to the Eusafzai hills. The Mahardjd, having 
heard of this movement, sent Prince Sher Singh, at the head of a detach- 
ment of cavalry, and the prince was followed by Dewdn Kd Ram, 
Hari Singh, Nalwa, and Sardars Atar Singh and Dhannu Singh. The Sikh 
troops, having crossed the Atak, laid siege to the fort of Jahdngira, which, after 
some loss on both sides, was occupied by the Sikhs, the Afghans retreating 
precipitately to the hills. The defeat sustained by the Afghans had only 
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the effect of doubling their zeal. They collected in large numbers on the 

Teri hills, 18 kos to the west of Atak, and were joined by the Jehadis, or 

religious warriors, from Swat, Buner, and the country of the Afridis, and the 

Khattaks. Muhammed Azim Khan was still in Peshéwar, and had issued The battle of Naw 
proclamations calling on all the faithful to draw the sword for the faith, ™ Marct 18. 
The Mahargjd, having heard of this grand combination, mustered his army at 

Shahddra across the Ravi, and, sending Prince Kharak Singh, and Mishar 

Dewdén Chand forward, followed at the head of his troops. Muhammad 

Azim Khan, had now reached Naushera, between Peshéwar, and Atak, 
eWhile the Afghans under Dost Muhammad Khan and Jabbar Khan, 

brother of Azim Khan, prepared to meet-the Sikhs. The Mahardjd 

at the head of 15,000 horsemen, forded the river on the 18th of March. 

The guns were carried across on elephants. The stream ran deep 

in some places, and the rash attempt to ford it, which was prompted 

by the exigency of the moment, resulted in no trifling loss to the Mahardjé4, 

as no fewer than a thousand men were drowned, among them being 

Moulavi Mazhar Husain, Hindosténi, who had obtained the farm of 

Kalanaur. On the fourth day Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia, Sardar Fatteh 

Singh, Ahluwalia, Amir Singh, Surianwdld, Rattan Singh, Ghirjagia, Duldé 

Singh, Malwai, Sada Singh, Nodh, and Sadé Singh, Naherna, crossed the river 

at guzar Ghaziwald, at the head of a force, with some loss, The whole army 

entered Akhora, where Ranjit Singh was joined by Jai Sing, Atariwdld, 

who showed himself anxious for pardon, and was re-admitted into favour. 

Twenty thousand mountaineers of the Khatak and Eusafzai tribes, all volun- 

teers in a holy war, and brought together by the influence of their pirzddus, or 

priests and devotees, assembled on the left bank of the river to fight for their 

faith against the infidel invaders, while Azim Khan, with the regular Afghan 

army, was encamped on the right bank. The Maharajd sent eight bat- 

talions and two batteries, under Generals Allard and Ventura, to keep 

Muhammed Azim Khan, in check, and with his main strength, fell upon the s 
Ghazis, who had taken up their position around the heights near Naushera, 

on the left bank of the river. A strong detachment of the Sikh forces was 

posted behind the Teri hills, on which the mountain levies had collected, and 

this was to move to the rear at a moment’s notice. The Sikh forces, under 

Sat Gur Sahae, and Colonel Mahd Singh, Akdlia, made an advance on the 

hills, and were met by a body of Afghans under Muhammed Zaman Khan, 

nephew of Azim Khan, and Sadiq Khan, son of the deceased Firoz Khan 

of Khatak.* The latter made a furious assault in overwhelming numbers ; 

and the fire of their matchlocks, coupled with a shower of stoncs from the 

hills, which they covered, resulted in much loss to the advancing Sikh 

columns. In the midst of this struggle, an Afghan, approaching Sat Gur 

Sahae, shot him in the head, killing him on the spot. Another Afghan 

mortally wounded Mahé Singh. A large number of Sikhs fell, and the Af- 

ghans compelled their assailants to retreat down hill. Upon this Phula Singh 

the (kali desperado, made a furious charge with some horsemen as fanati- 
cal as himself. But the Mussalman infautry were equally fired with religious 

zealand fervour, and were, moreover, advantageously posted. They rushed 

upon their assailants with such determination and fury, that the latter were 

completely routed and their leader slain. Thus fell this wild Akdli leader, pis singh, axati 
who had obtained so much celebrity in the Sikh battles by his fanatical kitdinine battle, 
and sudden attacks at times when recourse to regular warfare had proved 

ineffectual.* Exultant at the success of the charge, the Afghans fell upon the 


*The Khatak territory was occupied by the Sikhs during the course of this campaign. 
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flying Sikh columns, and executed fierce vengeance on them. Ranjit Singh, 
with his reserve, now led the attack in person, and a promiscuous fire was 
opened on the gnemy by his rallying battalions, as well as by the artillery, 
which had been drawn up in line opposite to them. The Ghdazis, though 
unprovided with supplies or provisions, and even defrauded of their pro- 
mised pay, met the assault with extreme bravery and repulsed every attack 
until sunset, by which time about half their original number had perished. 
Ranjit Singh now brought forward his Najib and Gorkha battalions in 
support of the advanced columns, and placed a strong detachment at the 
base, with orders to shoot instantly any soldier of the Ldéhore army who 
should be found turning his back on the scene of action. At the same time 
orders were given to the troops posted on the other side of the hills, to 
advance to the rear and charge and dislodge the enemy from their position 
in that direction. 

The position of the Ghazis, who were ignorant of the art of war, was thus 
surrounded, and they found themselves between two fires. Sword in hand, 
they fell upon the Sikh artillery and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight. 
But by this time a great number of them had fallen, and the Sikhs dislodged 
them from their positions, The remnant of the Pathans cut their way 
through the enemy to the mountains in the darkness of night, but not 
before they had inflicted severe loss on the disciplined a professional 
soldiers of the Ahdlsé army. There fell in this battle, on the side of the 
Sikhs many brave men, among whom were Gharba Singh, Manas, Karm 
Singh, Chéhal, and Balab Dhar Singh a Gorkha General. The last-named 
officer had served the Nepal Government with great distinction in the war 
with the English, led by Generals Gillespie and Martindell, but, having 
in time of peace enticed away a married woman, he had fled from his 
native country, and found employment under Ranjit Singh in the Panjab, 
where he died an honourable death. The Sikhs had in this battle not less 
than 24,000 fighting men present, and the loss on their side in killed and 
wounded was estimated by Captain Wade at 2,000. The number of 
Afghans killed exceeded 3,000. Notwithstanding their defeat with great 
slaughter, the brave and resolute mountaineers re-assembled the following 
day to renew the contest, under their leader Pirzdda Muhammad Akbar ; but 
Muhammad Azim Khan, fearing lest his treasures and harem at Minchini 
which were a constant source of solicitude to him, might fall into the 
hands of the invaders, broke up his camp, and the Ghazis, being without 
countenance or support, reluctantly dispersed. The Barakzai Sardar, when 
he heard of the discomfiture of his militia, was greatly distressed. He wept 





*The famous Phula Singh, erst an outlaw, and. alréady referred to in the preceding pages, 
was an Akali, or Sikh of the ascetic class, and, as such, exercised great influence over his 
countrymen. He headed the Akdlis of the Amritsar temple, who attacked Mr. Metcalfe’s 

arty in 1809, and also Captain White, who was employed in surveying the Patidl4 boundary 
fine in the same year. In 1814 he espoused the canse of Partab singh the rebel prince of the 
Jhind State, and, taking up his position in N encpar Makhowal, defied the whole power of 
the Khdlsd to expel him. The English pursued him from place to place, arid the Ma‘arajé 
tried for years to seize him, but he could not be captured. On the rebellion of Prince Partéb 
Singh, the pao 7 sent stringent orders for his troops at Phillour to drive the outlaw out 
of his territory. The troops marched against him as ordered, but when they approached, 
Phula Sing! asked them whether it behoved the followers of the Sat Guru (true leader) to 
kill aGurd. The garrison would not offer violence to him, treating him as a wandering 
faqir. The whole force followed him for some two months to prevent his devastating the country, 
marching where he marched, thus chp 3 more as a guard-of-honour than anything else. e 
was a remarkable man, and, though a robber and an outlaw, he was nevertheless a splendid 
soldier, and a brave and enthusiastic man. (Panjab Rdjds, page 350.) In 1820, he told Mr. 
Moorcroft at Amritsar that he was dissatisfied with Ranjit Singh, and ex ressed his readiness 
to join the English, carrying fire and sword wherever he should be desired. That distinguish- 
ed traveller declined to listen to him, and recommended him to entertain more prudent and 
loyal purposes.—Z'ravels I, 110* : 
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and tore his beard, and inveighed vehemently against the treason of his 
brethren, who had brought so dire a calamity upon him. Generals Allard 
and Ventura were followed to Chan Kava, the camp of Muhammad Azim 
Khan, opposite the bank of the river, by Prince Sher Singh, Dewdn Kirpa 
Ram and Hari Singh, Nalwa. Azim Khan, hastily collecting the wreck of 
his forces, and picking up his harem and wealth at Michini, crossed the 
Momand ‘hills with recipitate haste, and regained the valley of Jalla- 
labad, leaving the field clear for the Sikh monarch and his army. The 
following day the Mahardéjé proceeded against the fort of Hashtnagar and 
occupied it. Ranjit Singh made his entry into Peshdwar on the 17th of 
March, and his Sikhs plundered the whole country up to the Khaibar Pass, 
though the town of Peshawar was saved from pillage. The feeling of the entire 
Mussalman population was intensely roused against their infidel invaders, 
and the united bands of these zealots cut off all the stragglers of the Sikh 
army, whose camp had to be watched continually every night to guard it 
against their predatory excursions. Ranjit Singh, finding that public feeling 
throughout the country was bitterly against him, did not think it prudent to 
retain it. He privately sent for Yar Muhammad Khan and Dost Muhaminad 
Khan, who repaired to the Sikh camp from Dhaka, bringing with them five 
horses, including the far-famed Gauhar Bar (or Shower of Pearls), which, 
by its exquisite beauty and smartness, particularly pleased the Sikh 
monarch. He rewarded their treason to their brother and their services to 
himself by wisely allowing them to retain Peshdwar as tributary to the 
Lihore Darbdér. He, however, took care so to divide the territory between 
the brothers that Dost Muhammad Khan was placed in an antagonistic 
position to Yar Muhammad and his brothers, the object of the wily chief 
being to create an occasion for future dissensions and strife among the 
rothers, which should place him ina position to support one party or the 


other, as policy might dictate. After effecting these arrangements, the' 


Mahardjé returned to his capital, on the 26th of April. 

Muhammed Azim Khan died shortly afterwards, of dysentery. He died 
broken-hearted, and with his death was dissolved the union of the brothers 
who had governed the three* provinges of Kabul, Kandahar and Peshawar. 
After the death of his famous brother, Wazir Fatteh Khan, Muhammed Azim 
Khan was looked upon.as the head of the family. He had a reputation 
for indomitable personal courage and lavish generosity. He was munificent 
and dignified, fond of show and pleasure, but not at the expense of public 
business. He fell a sacrifice to the treason of his brothers. His death 
renewed the disscnsions and quarrels among his numerous brothers and 
nephews, who acknowledged nobody as their head. 

The return of the Mahardjd to Lahore, after the victory won by him at 
Peshawar, was an occasion of great rejoicing. The towns of Léhore and 
Amritsar were illuminated and several days were spent in merry-making. Ib 
having been now resolved to enclose the town of Amritsar with a wall of 
masonry, the work was entrusted to the sardars, who each had a portion 
allotted them to build. The work was carried on with grcat vigour, Sardar 
Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, sending a thousand masons from his territory, and 
Dal Singh, Desa Singh, and other jdgirdars, each furnishing their quota of 
men and materials from their respective jagirs. The Mahardj4 then pro- 


ceeded to Dinanagar, and thence to Sujanpur, where he received the 


respects of the raid of Bassoli in the hills, and collected three lakhs of 
rupees from the hills rdjds, as nazvdnd. The Dasahra was celebrated 
at Léhore in October, and towards the end of the year the Mahardjd 
marched to the Indus, to reduce the refractory Mahomedan jadygirdars. 
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He visited Khushab, Lakki, Sanghar, Leia, Kachi and Dera Ghazi Khan, 

levying tribute and nazrdénds from the Biluchis and other jagirdars, He 

took a south-westerly direction, his object in this being to make an impres- 

sion on the Amirs of Sindh, and to usurp Sikarpur, but his plans were not 

Mek matured, and in the course of December he returned with his army to 
ore, 

Prince Ibrahim, son of Tymur Shah of Kabul, having come to Lahore, 
was honourably received, tents being pitched for his reception close to the 
mausoleum of Ganj Baksh. The guard placed over Nawdbs Sarfaraz Khan 
and Zulfikar Khan of Multdn was removed, and they were permitted to 
move about at pleasure. 

Two persons of note died during the course of this year, the first being 
Rémé& Nand, the great banker of Amritsar, who left eight lakhs of rupees, 
which was seized, and with which the wall of the city of Lahore was built, 
and the other, the famous Sansar Chand of Katoch, whose power was once 
a source of dread to the Mahardj4 himself. The Mahardjé was, at the time, 
at Adinanagar, and a demand for two lakhs of rupees was made from his 
son, Anrodh Chand, as nazrdénd, on his accession to his father’s gadi. The 
young chief demurred, on which Fakir Aziz-ud-din was sent to Nadaun, at 
the head of a regiment of cavalry, to take proceedings against him. 
Anrodh Chand, becoming alarmed, accompanied the faqir to Jawdlé Mukhi, 
where the Court then was, and, one lakh having been paid, the rest was 
remitted and his succession recognised. 

At the close of this year Mishar Dewdn Chand died of paralysis at 
Lahore, much to the grief of the Mahardj4. The whole darbér joined in 
the funeral procession, and the remains of the Dewan were burnt with 
sandal-wood fire. The Mahardja, through Rajds Dhian Singh and Guléb 
Singh and Mihan Singh, commandant, sent for the deceased a shroud of 
brocade and rich shawls, together with Rs. 2,000 for distribution to the 
poor. Dewdn Chand was the conqueror of Multdén, Kashmir, Mankera, and 
many other places, and had served the Léhore ruler ably and faithfully. 
He was possessed of military talents, and the Mahardja had the greatest 
confidence in his judgment, skill and enerpy. The Mishar was highly 
popular with the army, and his death was a source of deepregret, not only 
to the Mahardjd4, but to the whole Sikh nation, .Sukh Dayal, his brother, 
was appointed dewdn in place of the deceased. 

In the winter of 1824-25, no military enterprise was undertaken. As 
already stated, Moti Ram, son of Mohkam Ciand, was appointed governor 
of Kashmir in place of Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, whose tyranny had passed 
all endurance. Moti Ram was a man of peaceful habits, and, though liked 
by the people, was indolent and apathetic. While he was in Kdshmir, his 
son, Kirpa Ram, was in charge of the Jalandar Dodb, and Shiv Ddydl, 
another son, managed the family jagirs in the Gujrdt District. Rajé Dhian 
Singh, who was now rising into favour, was jealous of the power and wealth 
which the family enjoyed, and, on his representation, the Mahardjé granted 
the Sikh fort and estate near Phillour, formerly the jdgir of Mohkam 
Chand, to Ram Singh, the R4jd’s brother-in-law, to whom the ex-rdjd of 
Siba had now promised his daughter. Kirpa Ram was so much incensed 
at this treatment that, in defiance of the Mahardjd’s ‘orders to bring with 
him his whole contingent on the occasion of the late Darband and Gand- 
ee expedition, he appeared with only fifty horsemen. Ranjit Singh was 

urious; he imprisoned Kirpa Ram and re-called his father, Moti Ram, from 
Kashmir. <A fine of Rs. 70,000 was inflicted on Moti Ram. Bhima Singh, 
commandant, was at first sent as governor ; but he was soon after superseded 
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by Gurmukh Singh and Dewdén Chuni Lal, to whom Kdshmir was farmed 
for Rs. 27,50,000. Shiv Ddydl was also removed from office, and the fort 
of Phillour was made over to Fakir Aziz-ud-din, and then to Sardar Desa 
Singh, Majithia.* The appointment of Gurmukh Singh and Chuni Lal 
proved a failure, as they were unable to remit the stipulated revenue; and, 
after a year and a half, the family of Mohkam Chand having again been 
taken into favour, Kirpa Ram was sent as governor of Kashmir. Kirpa 
Ram was a man of considerable ability. He possessed an affable and gentle 
disposition, and was fond of show, and the administration of the valley im- 
proved during his tenure of office. He laid out the gardens of Rém ‘Bagh 
in Srinagar, where the monument of Raéjé Gulab Singh now stands. 

In the course of this year, General Ventura was married to a European 
lady at Ludhiana. The nuptials took place at Ldhore, according to the 
French form, the Maharaji presenting the bridegroom with ten thousand, 
and his courtiers and Omerahs with thirty thousand, rupees, as tambol. 

After the Dasahra the Maharaj4 marched with his army on an expedi- 
tion to Sindh, and the camp a vanced as far as Pind Ddadan Khan; but, 
it having been brought-to his knowledge that the country was suffering 
from scarcity, he abandoned the project, and retraced his steps to Lahore, 
where he arrived on the 24th of November. 

In December, 1825, Sardar Fatteh Singh, AhlGwalia, the old ally and 
turban brother of Ranjit Singh, suspecting treachery at his hands, left 
Kaparthalla, and fled to Jagraon, across the Sutlej, with the whole of his 
family. He became alarmed at the advance of two battalions of the 
Lahore army towards his territory, and had recently been constrained by 
his associate in arms to leave a masonry citadel unfinished. Choudhri 
ome Baksh, his agent in attendance at the darbar, sent him very un- 
avourable accounts of the views and policy of the Maharaja, and it is said 
he was also under the influence of his dewan, named Sher Ali, a Moghal 
of Jalandar.f But the sardar had personally studied the character of 
his old ally, and, however ill-founded or exaggerated his suspicions, none 
knew better than himself what little weight solemn declarations of perpetual 
friendship had with his “turban brother” when his own interests were 
concerned. He had witnessed the fate of the Ramgarhia chief, with whom 
the Maharajé had sworn eternal friendship, and he was not forgetful of 
the likelihood of his being similarly treated himself. How cach afraid 
the chief was of his old associate will appear from the fact that, as early as 
1811, he had desired the British authorities to acknowledge him as a 
chief separately connected with the English. On the present occasion his 


object was to obtain a guarantee from the British Government for the ; 


security of his territories north of the Sutlej. This was refused to him, on 
the ground that, under the treaty of 1809, the British Government had no 
excuse for interfering with the Mahardja’s affairs on that side of the river, 
nor, indeed, were the entire Cis-Sutlej territories under the protection of 
that Government at this time, Jagraon, where the chief had sought refuge, 


* Prineep, in his “ Origin of the Sikh Power in the Panjab” mentions, at page 148, that 
consequent upon this asquestration, Moti Ram was subjected to no indignity or diminution of 
favour, and that he was left in his government of Kashmir. This was not the case. Moti Ram 
was recalled from his government of Kashmir and the whole family fell into displeasure. 
Compare Panjdb Chie/s, p. 588, and Kanhia Lal’s Panjéb History, p. 312 Dewan 
Amar Nath’s Aistory (manuscript). 


+ Kadir Baksh sent sealed letters to his master, imputing bad motives towards the person 
of the sardar on the part of the Mahardjé, and these lettere were much coloured by Sher Ali, the 
sardar’s dewdn. Kadir sh was a crafty man, and escaped the vengeance of the Lahore 
ruler, though Sher Ali was put to such straits, that he died soon after the visit of the 
Mahardjé to Kapurthalla.—Dewan Amar Nath’s History (manuscript), page 80. 
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was, with Naraingarh,.and the neighbouring villages, given by the Mahardjd 
to Fatteh Singh, as a grant,on payment of a nazrdénd, and in respect of 
both these estates the supremacy of the Lahore darbdér was acknowledged 
by the British Government. He was, however, assured of British protec- 
tion in his ancestral estates in Sirhind, on the British side of the Sutlej. 
But the British authorities, while acknowledging his possessions, or those of 
his ancestors, held on the left bank of the Sutlej previously to nis alliance 
with the Lahore Maharajd, and recognising even those acquisitions on the 
same bank of the river which were made at atime when the conquests of 
the sirdar and Ranjit Singh were portioned on a footing of equality, advised 
the chief not to be influenced by vague suspicions, but to stand by the 
The sardar isadviee friendship which had so long subsisted between him and the Lahore ruler. 
soon ailck to his alli- Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, unwilling to permit his old ally to slip into 
raya. the hands of the British, earnestly endeavoured to allay his fears. Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din, under the orders of the Mahardja, occupied all the Trans- 
Sutlej possessions of the Ahl(walia chief, and even expelled his garrison. 
The Ahldwalia Katra, or quarter, at Amritsar was also seized and occupied 
by the Mahardjd’s men; but he expressed a great desire for a reconciliation, 
and promised to give every assurance for the security of the sardar’s 
person and possessions, should he return to his capital. Bawa Atar Singh, 
Sodhi, was selected to conduct negotiations, and he went to Jagrdon, with 
Confidence between Diewdn Saudagar Mal, and Amir Chand, vakil, to induce the fugitive sardar 
the two chieterestured. to return. Fatteh Singh, though he little believed in the professions and 
assurances of his old ally, thought it politic to return to his territory, which 
he did in 1827, Immediately on his return, all his possessions were restored, 
and he was honourably received at the darbdér the same year. On ap- 
pearing before the Mahardjdé, Sardar Fatteh Singh, having unsheathed 
his sword, laid it before His Highness with tears in his eyes. The Maharaja 
embraced him, and, having spoken to him kindly, returned his ‘sword to 
its scabbard with his own hands, and dismissed him with a khilat of honour, 
consisting of an elephant with a silver howdah, a necklace of pearls, and 
some jewels and pieces of costly cloth. The suspicions of the Ahlawalia 
chief having been thus allayed, Faqir Nur-ud-din was sent to Kapurthalla to 
withdraw the Mahardjd’s officials, and replace those of the sardar. As future 
events showed, the fears of the Ahiiwalia Sardar were much exaggerated, 
he being one of the few men for whom the Maharaj entertained any sincere 
feeling of regard. 
aaialcaliona be: In the early part of 1826, the Court was visited by Réjd Sangat Singh 
tween the Menariie of Jhind. The Mahardjé sent some of his sardars to meet the raja at 
Jhind, 1826, Amritsar, and they conducted him with all honour to Léhore, where he was 
received with distinction by the Maharaj& Tents and shamianas were 
pitched for him on the -plain of the Masti Gate, opposite the palace, and 
all necessaries were provided for him and his retainers at the expense of 
the State. He was present at the Holi festival, and the Mahardjd made 
his officers pay nazd7s to his guest. At the desire of the Mahardjd, who 
seems to have contracted a great liking for Sangat Singh, the chief con- 
A tour in the hills of Seated to go with him to Jawdld Mukhi, and waited at Dinanagar for the 
Kangré, 1826. Mahardja’s return. The Maharaja went to Hoshiarpur, and from thence to 
Una, where he had an interview with Sahib Singh, Bedi, and presented him 
with a nazrénd of five thousand rupees. Nadaun was then visited, and Anrodh 
Chand, son of the deceased Sansar Chand, having paid his respects to the 
Maharaj4, offered a number of fine horses as nazrdnud. The Mahardja then 
visited Jaw4l4 Mukhi, where he offered a chattar, or canopy of gold, and 
evinced some interest in making enquiries about the visit of the Emperor 
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Jahangir to the hills, and saw the places visited by the Moghal Emperor. At  , The expotition to 
Kangrd, having alighted in the Srinagar gardens, he determined on the con- ~ 
quest of Taragarh, a fortress deemed impregnable, on the snowy ranges adjoin- 
ing Nurpur and Chambé; but Wazir Nathu, having, on the part of the Rajd, 
paid a naerdnd of Rs. 25,000, the idea was abandoned, Jamadar Khushhdl 
Singh, Dewén Kirpa Ram and Sardar Lahna Singh were now sent with troops 
to reduce the.fort of Kotler, and the Mahardjé4 returned to Adinanagar, hav- 
ing given orders for the Rdjas of Bassoli and Jasrota to co-operate with 
Khushhal Singh in his expedition against Kotler. Kotler was a strong fort, 
and from its position well adapted to resist artillery fire or assault. Sardar 
e Dhanné Singh, Malwdi, was also sent to join Jamadar Khushhal Singh with a 
detachment of troops. After all the troops had collected, the fort was block- 
aded, and the stream of water which flowed into it, having its source in the hills 
beyond, was stopped. The supply of Water being thus cut off, the besieged 
garrison were put to great straits, and, after sevcral days’ attempts to repulsc 
the invading army, capitulated. The fort was occupied by the Sikhs, and the | TM tort of Kotier 
killdddér put in confinement by Jamadar Khushhal Singh; but he was after- 7" 
wards released at the intercession of the Sodhiof Kartérpur. The whole 
territory of Kotler was annexed to the Khdlsd, and a jégir of Rs. 12,000 
per annum allotted to the ex-Rajd Shamsher Singh, for his naintenance. In- 
telligence was received from Kanwar Kharak Singh from Kdla Bagh that the 
tribes of Bannu had been all reduced and a nazrdnd levied from them. The 
operations in Bannu having been brought to a cluse, the prince was directed to 
return to Lahore. Generals Ventura and Allard represented to the Maharaja 
that a number of Sikh sardars and soldiers had refused to serve under them, 
and were ready to oppose their authority with drawn swords. The reason for ,, tnubordination to 
this refractory conduct on the part of the troops was their aversion to serving «qo Pe 
under foreigners. The Mahardjd, at the head of a body of troops and with 
some guns, came out of the city to Anarkali, and ordered his tents to be 
ay there. Many arrests were made, officers degraded, and the ring- 
eaders fined. These prompt mcasures restored order among the troops, 
the Maharajd taking the utmost precaution to allay unfounded fears. 

In the course of this year, Dewdn Gangé Ram died. He was a man of con- gare of Dewan 
siderable ability, and the administration of the country about Gujrat was en- "84 1%. 
trusted to him in 1821, and was held by him for two years. He first organised 
the Abkdri system, and madg great improvements in the system of military 
accounts. He was succeeded as keeper of the seal, and in the account office of 
the Military Department, by Pandit, afterwards R4jé, Dind N&th. Te DIRE ae 

ops Sp having been brought of an insurrection raised by the ze- 
mindérs of Gandgarh, who had put in confinement Abbds Khan, Khatak, _ The fight at Gand- 
the Mahardjd’s kildldér and agent at that place, Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, “"'* 
and General Ventura were sent with a force in that direction. A fight took 
place near Gandgarh, in which several hundreds of zeminddrs were killed 
and the rest fled. The leaders of the revolt at length made their submis- 
sion and released Abbds Khan, Khatak. HariSingh and the French Gene- 
ral flext went to Srikot, the fort of which is situated on the summit of the — capture of snigt, 
hills in the vicinity of Pukli and Dhamtor. The Sikhs laid siege to the *” 
fort, and the Pathdns offered a vigorous resistance. The siege lasted fifteen 
days, at the end of which time the Pathdns, who had gallantly defended 
this strong citadel, were compelled to surrender, and the fort was occupied 
by the Sikhs. The Mahardj& was much pleased to hear of the capture 
of Srikot, and directed the French General and Hari Singh to proceed to 
Peshdwar and demand tribute from Ydér Muhammad Khan. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Léhore, under Prince Sher Singh; and Mishar Sukh 
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Dayal, Mazhér Ali, Imém Shah and Sheo Parshdd, artillery officers, were 
also sent. The Sikh troops crossed the Attak, but Ydr Muhammad Khan, 
against whose sincerity suspicions were entertained, sent his agents to Prince 
Sher Singh with hwnd7s for a lakh of rupees, and the Sikh troops withdrew. 

Several persons of note died during the course of this year. Sadi 
Muhammad Khan, Nawdb of Béhdwalpur, surnamed Rukn-ud-doula, die 
in April 1826, and was succeeded by his son, Rahim Yar Khan, under the 
title of Muhammad Bahdwal Khan. The leases and engagements held by 
his father for the territory west and north of the Sutlej] were renewed with 
the few nawdéb, who paid Rs. 25,000 as nazrdnd on his accession. Hafiz 
Ahmad Khan, late Nawab of Maénkeria and jégirdar of Dera Ismail Khan, 
also died. Shah Nawdz Khan, his son, assumed the jdgirs in place of the 
deceased nawéb. The Court was nqw at Garhigalla, on the bank of the 
Chindb. At this place orders were issued to Kanwar Kharak Singh, who 
was at Pind Ddédan Khan, to proceed with his troops to Dera Ismail Khan, 
and levy Rs. 25,000 from Shah Nawdz Khan, as nazrdnd, on his accession 
to his father’s jagirs. The Mahardjé returned to Lahore, and the prince, 
having levied the nazrdnd ordered, proceeded to BannG. R&jé Zalim Sen, 
of Mandi, also died, and was succeeded by his nephew, Bir Sen, a natural 
son of Radja Ieri Sen. Réjé Suchet Singh was ordered to Mandi, to place 
the new rdjé on the gadi and levy Rs. 50,000 from him as nazerdnd. 

Bir Singh, the ex-R4jdé of Narpur, who had been expelled in 1816, made 
an attempt to recover his lost territory. Collecting a large body of hill- 
men, he assaulted the fort, but was defeated by Sardar Desdé Singh, Maji- 
thia, and fied. He concealed himself in the garb of a faqir in a dharmsdld, 
but was arrested by Desdé Singh and sent a prisoner to Lahore. In Sep- 
tember, Qutb-ud-din Khan, of Kasur, fled across the Sutlej to seek British 
protection, on the ground of his holding Mamdot and Rumnawdld on the 
left, bank of the Sutlej, but he was told that his feudatory relations were 
with the Ldéhore Government, and this forbade the British authorities to 
recognise him as an independent chief. 

Towards the close of the year the Mahardjé became ill, owin 
sive toil and his habits of intemperance. He was treated by Hakime Aziz- 
ud-din and Indyat Shah; but his ailment increased, and, for several days, he 
was unable to transact the affairs of his Court. He applied to the British 
authorities for a European medical officer, and Doctor Andrew Murray, 


to exces- 


- a surgeon in the British Indian army, was sent over from Ludhidnd to attend 


him. He was received at the Shaldmdr gardens by Fakir Aziz-ud-din 
and Dewdén Moti Ram, and on the first day of his arrival at Léhore the 
Mahardjé presented him with Rs, 1,000 in cash, and a number of trays of 
fruits and swectmeats, bottles of rose-water and bédmushk, as a siydfat. 
This officer was at the Court of Lébhore for several days, receiving an al- 
lowance of one hundred rupees per diem; but the Mahardjé trusted more 
to his own physicians, and the English doctor was kept more as an object 
of curiosity than anything else. Ranjit Singh somal to take a great inter- 
est in the transactions of his powerful neighbours and allies, the English. He 
wished to know the precise object of the visit of Lord Amherst, the then 
Governor-General, to the northern provinces; he enquired how the Bur- 
mese soldiers had fought in the late war with the English, and what amount 
of money had been demanded by the victorious British Government from 
the defeated king; he asked inquisitively about the nature of the mutiny of 
the sepoys at Barakpur, and inquired with what success native troops had 
been employed in quelling the disturbance. On the Mahardjd’s recovery 
the Holi festival was celebrated at Lahore with great rejoicings. 


a 
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CHAPTER III. 





FROM THE RISE OF SYAD AHMAD, THE GHAZI, TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE KABUL WAR, AND THE END OF THE 
MAHARAJA’S LIFE, 1827-1839. . 


I the early part of 1827 a Mahomedan fanatic, named Syad Ahmad, 
having set himself up as a reformer, raiscd the green standard of the 
Prophet in the Eusafzai hills, between Peshdwar and Attak, and declared a 


religions war against the Sikhs. He belonged to a family of Syads in Pt 


Bareli, in Upper India, and commenced life as a petty officer of horse in the 
service of the great mercenary leader, Amir Khan. After the termination 
of the war against the joint power of the Maharattas and Pindaris, result- 
ing in the destruction of the military power of that chicf by the British, 
and his recognition as an independent prince, the Syad, sovering his 
connection with Amir Khan, took a fanatical turn, and, pretending to have 
received special revelations from ,heaven, went to Dehli. Here he asso- 
ciated with Moulvis Abdul Hai, Muhammad Ismail and Abdul Aziz, 
preachers of great sanctity in the city, in whom he found zealous supporters 
of the doctrines propounded by him. These were, strict obedience to the 
precepts of the Qurdn, the recognition of nothing not inculcated by the 
word of God as contained in the Qurdn, the recognition of the sayings of 
the saints as the mere outcome of pious men, without giving them undue 
importance, the abolition of corrupt forms of worship, including bowing 
before tombs of saints and paying benedictions to their memory, the cele- 
bration of the death of Husan and Huscin during the month of Moharram, 
and a variety of other customs and usages which were denounced by the 
reformer as idolatrous. In 1822 he visited Calcutta, and the force of his 
eloquence, coupled with his religiou$ fervour, and the sanctity attached to 
his declared mission, gained for him a large number of followers from 
among the Mahomedan population. He sailed for Mecca and Medina on 
a pilgrimage, and is believed also to have visited Constantinople. On his 
way back, he travelled through India, preaching his new doctrines, and 
returned to Delhi aftcr an absence of four years. Here he was joined by 
his devoted followers, Moulvis Abdul Hai and Ismail, and a work known 
as “Takviat ul Isidm,” or “ The Basis of the Faith of Isl4m,” was published, 
setting forth the viewg of the reformer. In this large city numerous con- 
gregations Hocked around the new saint, and he now declared his resolution 
to devote himself to the cause of his religion. He called upon the faith- 
ful to join him in a holy war against the infidel Sikhs, who, he said, Had 
committed countless outrages on the followers of the Prophet, and must 
be extirpated. He was careful to avoid complications with the British 
authorities ; and although funds were raised in aid of his declared designs 
in all parts of the British territories, he gave no cause of offence to the 
officers of that Government. He left Delhi with about 500 followers 
in 1826, and it was arranged that this band of zealots and fanatics 
should be followed by other bands, led by fixed leaders. He first repaired 
to Tonk, the chief town of his old master, Amir Khan, who beivg dead, 
the saint enlisted his son, the ruling nawdb, among the followers of ti 
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reformed faith. The youthful disciple rendered his spiritual leader sub- 
stantial aid in money, and, thus strengthened, he made his way, first 
to Shikérpur and then to Khairpur, through the deserts of Sindh, 
Here Mir Rustam Khan gave him an honourable reception, and, having 
been joined by the rest of the Ghazis who were following him, he proceed- 
ed to Kandahdr. His apostolic mission made little impression on the mind 
of the Barakzai sardars in possession of that country, and he therefore 
travelled northward, through the Ghilzai country, in search of better mate- 
rial to work upon. Having crossed the Kdébul river in the beginning of 
1827, he reached Punjtar, in the Eusafzai hills, and raised the green 
standard of the Prophet among the warlike Mussalmdn population of the 
hills, with the object of waging a perpetual holy war against their per- 
secutors, the Sikh infidels, The Eusafzais were at this juncture appre- 
hensive of the designs of Yé4r Muhammad Khan, Barakzai, who had gone 
over to the side of their great enemy, Mahardj4 Ranjit Singh, and the Syad 
and his host of Ghazis, or fighters for the faith, were hailed as,deliverers, 
and Ahmad was acknowledged as the leader of the faithful. 

Ranjit Singh having heard of the organization of this formidable in- 
surrection on the immediate border of his territory, sent a large force 
across the Attak to protcct Khairdbad and his interests m the adjoining 
country. A detachment of the Sikhs, under Sardars Budh Singh, Attar 
Singh and Lahna Singh, Sindhianwdéli&s, moved forward to Akora, a few 
miles above Attak, where they threw up works to strengthen their position. 
The Syad, at the head of a numerous, but ill-equipped host, attacked this force. 
The Sikh commanders fought from their entrenched positions, and by their 
superior discipline and equipment, were enabled to repel the assault of the tu- 
multuous mountaineers, who lost several hundred in killed and wounded. The 
Syad, being completely defeated, retired with his hill rabble to the mountains, 
whence a desultory warfare was kept up against small bands of the Sikhs 
and their convoys, much to the annoyance of the latter. 

It was about this time that Ranjit Singh became anxious to possess 
the famous horse Laili, which surpassed in beauty and excellence the re- 
nounded Gouharbar, which the Mahardjdé had already secured from the 
Barakzai family. This was the horse which Fatteh Ali Shah, Kachar, King 
of Persia, was most anxious to possess, and his offer of Rs. 50,000 in cash and 
a jagir worth Rs. 25,000 had been declined by the owner, Sardar Yaéar 
Muhammad Khan. Negotiations were opened with Sardar Yér Muhammad 
Khan for its surrender, but it was declared that the horse was dead. The 
wily chief discredited the report, and the declaration of the Afghdns having 
been subsequently proved to be false, the agents of the Mahard)4 extorted a 
written engagement from Yar Muhammad Khun, agreeing to deliver the horse. 
Prince Sher Singh and General Ventura were sent seon after to Peshawar, at 
the head of a body of troops, to enforce the execution of the deed and secure the 
animal. Dewdén Dhanpat Rai,the agent of Prince Kharak Singh, without orders, 
committed ravages on Peshawar and seized some important places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Prince Sher Singh was highly incensed at the rgshness of the dewén 
and remonstrated with him for this action on his part. The dewdn, depen- 
ding upon the superior position of his master, showed some disrespect to 
Sher Singh, upon which he was seized and flogged severely. All his tents 
and property were plundered, and he was sent a prisoner to Lahore. The 
Mahardja4 was so much displeased with him that he dealt him several 
blows on the face with his own hand, and sentenced hint to a mulect of 


@wenty thousand rupees. 


At this time the fame of the Mahomedan reformer, Syad Ahmad, as a 
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warrior in the name of God, was in the ascendant in the frontier moun- 
tain tracts, and his strength had considerably increased. Ydér Muhammad, 
seeing the growing influence of the Syad, and the general attitude of the 
powerful Eusafzai tribe against him, thought i prudent to enter into an 
engagement with the heads of that tribe to respect their territories. 

In the, course of 1827, Dewdn Moti Ram and Fakir Aziz-ud-din were 
sent to Simla on a complimentary mission to the then Governor-General, 
Lord Amherst, who was staying there for the hot weather. A variety of 
valuable presents, such as horses, elephants and pashmfnd, were scent on 
this occasion for the Governor-General, und a handsome tent of shawl, 
manufactured at Kashmir, for the King of Eugland. The mission was 
received with honour, Captain Wade, the Governor-General’s Agent at 
Ludhiana, through whom the transactions between the Lé&hore Darbir 
and the Government of India were conducted, being specially appointed to 
look after the comfort of the members of the embassy. Shortly after- 
wards, some officers of the Governor-General’s staff, accompanied by the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Ludhiana, were deputed by his Lordship, with 
a suitable retinue, as a return compliment, with nice presents, The Court 
was then at Amritsar. Prince Sher Singh and Fakir Aziz-ud-din were sent 
to receive the mission ata distance of five kos, and on arrival at Amritsar, 
on 3lst May, Rs. 5,000 in cash, 500 gold mohurs and 200 trays of fruits 
and swectmeats, were sent as a z2ydfat. The next day the Mahardja 
had an interview with the distinguished members of the mission in the Réiin 
Bagh. On this occasion all the troops of the Maharijé wore yellow 
(Basanti) uniform, and presented a picturesque appearance. Gifts sent 
by the Governor-General were presented to the Mahardjé, who was much 
gicased with them. They comprised two fine horses, one elephant, with a 
silver howddéh, a sword set with diamonds, a gun, a revolver, two pearl neck- 
laces, and a variety of pashmindand kimkhab cloths. A sum of rupees 1,100 
was given to the bearers of these presents. The next day a review of the Sikh 
troops was held, and the honourable guests were shown over the city and the 
Golden Temple by Raj& Dhidn Singh. They beheld, with much interest, the 
Akélis of the Akal Bunga, who were not now as averse to the sight of the 
foreigners as they had been at the time of the visit of Mr. Mctcalto, 18 years 
before. The party returned to British territory much pleased with the 
reception accorded to them, Prince Sher Singh accompanying it to Jandidla 
and Fakir Imém-ud-din to Ludhidnd. The following year a vakil was sent by 
the Mahardjd to Simla, to offer a welcome to Lord Combermere, the British 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Lahore was visited this year by a cholera epidemic, which carried off a 
large number of the inhabitarts, among them being Sardar Budh Singh, 
Sindhanwélig&, who had recently fought so bravely against the Eusatzai 
Pathans. The Mahardj& showed much concern for the sardar’s health, and, 
hearing of his indisposition, sent immediatcly Hakims Aziz-ud-din, Hakam 
Raj and Jawadgir to attend him; but the patient died, much to the alarm 
of the Mahardjd, who went to live at Shahderé, across the kavi, during the 
days of the pestilence, leaving the city to be ravaged by the disease. 
Kdshmir was about the same time visited by repeated shocks of earth- 
quake, resulting in much damage to life and property. It is said that 
thousands of people were rendered homeless and thousands lost their lives.” 

The objects of special favour on the part of the Mahardja at the Lahore 
Darbdr, at this time, were Midn Dhidn Singh and his brothers Guldb Singh 
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the eldest brother, first entered as a horseman (ghor-charah) in the Sikh 
cavalry, under Jamadar Khushhdl Singh. He sent for Dhidn Singh, his 
younger brother, from Jammu, and both, having attracted the attention 
of Ranjit Singh, obtained employment as running footmen under the 
Mahardjd’s eye. It was little known at the time that these footmen were 
destined, at no distant date, to become the lords of the hills, and that their 
power would be supreme in the vast kingdom established by the warlike 
talents of Ranjit Singh. Dhidn Singh was soon created Master of the 
Entry, superseding the Brahmin chamberlain Khushhal Singh, who, how- 
ever, retained his jdgirs and estates, while Guldéb Singh distinguished 
himself by quelling disturbances raised by Mahomedan petty chiefs in the 
neighbourhood of Jammu and Kdshmir. His services were rewarded by 
the bestowal of Jammu on him as a jégir, and thus he continued his 
influence and power among the Rdjputs of the hills, using his Sikh name 
for purposes of his own. Dhidn Singh attached himself to the Mahardjd’s 
person, while Suchet Singh became a gay and polished courtier and a brave 
soldier, indifferent to affairs of State. The brothers were truly the architects 
of their own glory. They were, one after another, raised to the dignity of 
réjé. Dhidn Singh was this year created wazir with the title of Réjihei- 
Rdjgdn Rdjd Hindpat Rdjé Bahddur. The Mahardjé was dotingly fond 
of the boy Hird Singh, who was about twelve years of age, and the son of 
Dhidn Singh. He was, in common with his father and uncles, created a 
réj4, and had the privilege of sitting before the Mahardjé on a chair, while 
all others stood or sat on the floor. The Mahardjé seldom suffered him to 
go out of his sight, and delighted in humorous conversation with him. 
Anrodh Chand, son of Sansér Chand, of Katoch, was present at Ldhore, 
with his two beautiful sisters, on his way to join the nuptial ceremonies of 
tle sen of Fattch Singh, Ahluwdalidé, which took place about this time. The 
family of the Katoch Rajé held a high place among the hill chiefs on account 
of the antiquity of its genealogy, and Dhidn Singh, seeing the rdjé within his 
grasp, sought a matrimonial alliance between one of his sisters and his son, 
Hird Singh. The pride of the hill chief was roused, for he thought the 
proposed marriage tic with the Jammu hillmen a degradation to himself. 
Pandits Mahdd& Sudan and Ram Kishen, who held a high position in the 
Darbar, were selected to open negotiations with the hill chief, and the influ- 
ence of the Mahardjé eventually obtained a written engagement from 
Anrodh Chand, agreeing to the proposed marriage. The mother of the young 
women, more indignant than her son, contrived to make her escape with her 
daughters beyond the Sutlej, where she would be secure from the grasp of 
the Léhore ruler and his favourite Dogré ministers. Dilbdgh Rai, the agent 
of Dhidn Singh, and Gahi Khan, were sent to Anrodh Chand to refnind 
him of the solemn pledge given by him by the impression of his hand with 
the fingers stretched, which he had made on a blank sheet of paper with 
saffron, to exccute the agreement already made, and calling upon him to 
procure the return of his sisters. He, however, fled to the south of the 
Sutlej, leaving his estates and jdagirs at the mercy of the Sikh rulers. In 
vain did he ask for British interference; for that Government had been 
always averse,to meddling in the affairs of the Sikhs on this side of the Sutlej. 
The widow of Sansdr Chand, proud of her high family descent, but bowed 
down with grief and sorrow, died, and her humbled son followed her to the 
grave with’ a broken heart. On hearing of Anrodh Chand’s death, the 
Mahardjé left Phagwadrd for Nadaun, with the object of sequestrating the 
deceased chief's principality. At Nadaun he was joined by Raddr Chand, 
the son of Fatteh Chand, the brother of Anrodh Chand. 
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. The forts of Tirah, Riah and Palhiar were reduced, and vacated by the The Mahariiyn pro. 
late Raéjd’s troops, on a promise of their being given their arrears of pay, Coutiseater the mtutes 
which had largely increased. Nigahia, killdddér of Palhiar, was restored to te deceased, 1828, 
his post. Fatteh Chand, his son Radar Chand, and nephews Dil Thamman, 

Devi Chand and Malak Chand, each obtained a suitable jdégir. After these 

arrangemenjs, the Mahardjaé proceeded to Jawdldé Mukhi, to pay his adorations 

to the natural flames so sacred to the Hindus. Disappointed at the high 

tone and spirit shown by the legitimate heirs of the late Rajd Sansdr 

Chand, even when reduced to extremities, Ranjit gratified his ambition 
eby himself marrying two of the daughters of Sansdr Chand, by a woman pe nimeeit marries 
named Gadin, who was carried away from the -hills with several children [onsty Ghau™ te 
she had borne to the Réjd.* A son named Jodh Bir Chand, by this autterent wite. 
Gadin, was elevated to the rank of rajd, and given a valuable jdgir out 

of his father’s principality. The marriage of Hird Singh was celebrated — yye marringe of 
at Léhore in 1829, with great pomp, with a maiden of equal degree, Hird singh, 1820 
and was attended by a large number of the Sikh chicfs, the members 

of the offended Kangré family making themselves conspicuous by their 

absence. 

In the year 1828 the Mahardj&é went to Sidlkot to punish certain 

insurgent zeminddérs. Sardar Attar Singh, Nakeria, was sent to Sanghar 

to make a demand for certain horses from’ Assad Khan, the governor of 

that place, who was reported to possess some beautiful animals. Attar 

Singh, Basdwé Singh, and Lahnd4 Singh, Sindhianwalids, having failed to remit — sequestration of 
the stipulated nazrdnd imposed up on them as the condition for retaining Sivihianwéld catates, 
the late Sardar Budh Singh’s jagirs, orders were passed for the sequestra- =" 

tion of their estates. 

¢ In the course of 1829 an attempt was inadc to remove Syad Ahmad  gyaq anmad aefents 
by poison, and the governor of Peshawar, being suspected gf the offence, Yar Muhammad, who 
the Syad again appeared in the field with his mountain hosts. An action 1229, 
was fought between the Peshawar troops, under Y4r Muhammad Khan and 

the Ghazis under the Syad, in which the former were completely vanquished 

and their leader mortally wounded. Peshdwar was saved to the Barakzai 

family by the opportune presence there of Prince Sher Singh and General — ranyit singh secures 
Ventura, with a small escort, which had gone to fetch the famous horse (iy ito 
Laili, under the agreement for its surrender which had been made by Yar 

Muhammad Khan. The horse was secured, and the succession of Sultdn ginny wanammad 
Muhammad Khan, brother of Yér Muhammad Khan, to the governorship of Khan mucoculs as 
Peshawar having been recognized, the Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus. 
The fame of Syad Ahmad reached Kdshmir, and the Mussalmén population 

between that valley and the Indus being unwilling subjects of the Léhore 

Darbar, the enterprizing Syatl thought it a good opportunity to extend his 

influence in those quarters. Accordingly, he crossed the Attak, in June = g.a1 aumnd crosses 
1830 ; but his progress was frustrated by the Sikh troops under General the indus, 1830, 
Allard and Hari Singh, Nalwa. The Ghazis under the Syad were routed, y.¢ ite progres is 
and the reformer was compelled to retire to the west of the Indus. After checked uit Ss 
a few months, the Syad again made a descent into the plains of Peshdwar the wost ot the river, 
in great strength. Sultéo Muhammad Khan moved out, with such troops as 

he could collect, to defend Peshawar. Anu action was oe in which the 

Barakzai sardar was defeated, his troops dispersed, and Peshawar occupied 





* One of these girls was intended for Raji Dhidn Singh’s son, but Ranjit Singh, havin 
been struck with the exquisite beauty of the sisters, married both of them himself. 
Their mother insisted on the Mahardja’s going threo) all the nuptial ceremonies, such as the 
wearing of garlands on the head, the putting on of the bridal chaplet, &c. The gay Maharaja 
went through all these formalities with much pleasure. 
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by Syad Ahmad ‘and his host of Ghdzis. The power of the Syad was now 
at its height. Elated with success, and the sanctity of his declared mission, 
the destruction of the infidel Sikhs, he assumed the title of Khalif, and 
is believedto have struck coins in his name, bearing the inscription :— 
“ Ahmad the Just, Defender of the Faith, the glitter of whose sword scat- 
tereth destruction among infidels.” 

The news of the fall of Peshdwar and the destruction of the Barakzai 
troops by a fanatic chief was received with alarm at Ldhore, and the 
Maharaja was induced to take the field in person in order to chastise the 
pretender. The Sikhs crossed the Attak, and appeared on the plains of 
Peshawar; but the Syad, on their approach, again fled to the hills, and the 
rebel forces, which had occupied Peshdwar and the adjacent places, fled in 
all directions. Ranjit Singh, finding nothing tangible on which his ven- 

cance could be wreaked, recrossed the Attak, after reinstating Sultén 
Maheamel Khan in his government of Peshawar, and leaving a detachment 
of troops tosupport him. No sooner, however, had the Sikh ruler turned his 
back than the Indian adventurer again appeared on the scene, with the 
insurgent forces, and, for the second time, carried Peshawar. Sultén Muham- 
mad Khan, unable to expel the Syad, found it convenient, to enter into 
terms with him. These were, the acknowledgment of the Syad’s supremacy, 
the payment of Rs. 4,000 a month to him as nazrdnd, a free passage for 
nicn and money proceeding to join the Ghdzis, the administration of justice 
in Peshawar by the moulvis of the new faith established by the reformer, 
and implicit obedience to the doctrines propounded by him. Upon 
these conditions the government of Peshawar was restored to Sultdu 
Muhammad Khan, who adhered to the agreement for some time, and paid the 
stipulated nacrdnd. But Syad Ahmad had no sooner retired to his hiil 
fastnesses than a popular tumult broke out in Peshdwar, and the kazi and 
the two moulvis, who had been left to administer justice on reformed 
principles, were slain by the populace. Peshdwar was thus lost to the Syad, 
who, moreover, met with no better success in the hills. His Eusafzai hosts 
had become tired of his yoke, and began to look upon his authority as a 
burden. The peasants had paid Kim a tithe of their goods willingly 
enough, for such payment to a warrior in the name of God was in accordance 
with their religious notions; but the Syad gave them cause for extreme 
provocation, by passing a decree that all young women who had attained 
a marriageable age should be married to his Indian followers, The reformer’s 
motives for this innovation were impugned, and the digsatisfaction against 
him was loud, for not only did the announcement and its partial enforcement 
interfere with the liberty which the wild mountaineers had hitherto 
enjoyed, but they thought a forced matrimonial alliance of their unmarried 
women with the needy Indians a disgrace to the tribes, who took a pride 
in the traditions of the bravery of their ancestors. His public preachings, 
declaring that no person professing Isldm should bow before the shrines of 
saints, or pay benedictions to tombs, or offer food or money for the benefit 
of the souls of the dead, since such ceremonies could not profit them, his 
disbelief in the miracles of the saints, and his other doctrines, which he had 
imbibed from the Wéhabi moulvis of Nejd, in Arabia, were particularly 
distasteful to the mulléhs, as they had a direct effect on their perquisites 
aud emoluments as religious leaders. They unanimously declared the Syad 
to be an impostor, and he was soon compelled to leave the Eusafzai hills, 
with his immediate adherents, who had throughout followed his fortunes ; but 
he continued to exercise an influence over the insurrectionary chief of Mozuf- 
férébad and the hill Khans in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. Ranjit Singh 
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sent a detachment of troops against the Syad, under Prince Sher Singh. 

e former kept up a desultory warfare against the Sikhs, and success for 
the most part dttended him in the rugged mountains. In one of these lt Marprised aud sladn, 
conflicts he was, however, taken by surprise, together with his wazir, Muham- ©” **™ 
mad Ismail, at a place called Baldkot, in May 1831, and both were slain 
by the Sikhs, who soon brought under subjection the insurrectionary Khans 
of the hills. The heads of the Syad and his wazir were sent by Prince 
Sher Singh to the Mahardjé. Thus ended the career of Syad Ahmad, the ,, Mls memory ts 
impostor, who, in the garb of religion, had endeavoured to promote his | 
own private ends and those of his followers. His existence as the sup- 
porter of the Wahdbi persuasion was as dangerous to the Mussalmdn com- 
munity whe followed the precepts of the Qurdén and the Hadis as propound- 
ed“by the early writers of the faith, as it was to the non-Mussalman public. 

Immediately after his death became known, his deputies were expelled 

from the hills on the frontier, his Ghazis fled in disguise, and his family 

sought protection with its old master, the Nawab of Tonk. The neighbour- _ Pesse revtored and 
hood of Peshéwar was quiet after the Syad’s death, and Ranjit Singh "°°" 
entered upon no military enterprise of importance after taking the field 

against this pretender. 

The power of Ranjit Singh was now consolidated, and his fame at its ,,, The power of Ramit 
height. He had brought into subjection the Mahomedan provinces of _ 
Kashmir, Multdu and Peshdwar. He was lord of the hills and plains in the 
Panjéb proper, and he entertained designs on Laddékh and Sindh. Distant 
sovereigns sought his friendship. In 1826 Darvesh Muhammad vakil of the His fri-ndship court. 
Nizdm of Hyderdbdéd, waited on the Darbér of L&hore with presents, sovereigns. 
consisting of four horses, a sword, a cannon and several matchlocks, 

‘for the Mahardj& and Kanwar Kharak Singh. The same year, Sef 

Khan, agent of Prince Kdémrdn, of Herat, arrived with presents. In 

1829 agents from Biluchistan came to Lahore with presents of horses 

for the Sikh ruler, who was asked to help in the restoration of the 

posts of Dajaél and Harrand on the frontier of Dera Ghazi Khan, west 

of the Indus, which had been usurped by the Bdéhdwalpur Nawdb, a 
feudatory of Ranjit Singh. The followin year he was invited to witness 

the nuptials of the young Maharajé Sindhid, of Gwalior; but he declined 

the invitation, on the ground that Sindhid was not at Lahore when the 
Mahardja’s son was married. The English valued his friendship and — te English vatue 
watched his proceedings with interest, being not without a suspicion that "stor 
he had opened a correspondence with Russia. 

The shawl, tent manufactured at Kashmir, which the Maharajd had 
sent as a present for His Majesty King William was taken to England by 
Lord Amherst, on his return to Europe in 1828, and became an object of _ Presents trom His 
curiosity and admiration. In return for this present, it was reaal veil tO ea 
send Ranjit Singh, on the part of His Majesty, a present of five horses, 
accompanied by a letter of friendship from Lord Ellenborough, the Gover- 
ner-General, as His Majesty’s representative in Hindostdn. The ship ®. 
conveying these horses arrived at Bombay in 1830, and Lieutenant Alex- — The mimion of Lieut. 
ander Burnes, who then held a political situation in Katch, was, with the “%™ Paes 18%. 
sanction of the Governor-General, selected by Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, to proceed up the river Indus on a mis- 
sion to the Sikh capital with these presents. The Indus was chosen as _ The Indus solected as 
the route of this journey, as the authorities, both in England and India, joan. 
were anxious to collect full and complete information, political and geo- 
graphical, regarding that river. The only accounts that existed of a great 


portion of its course were drawn from Arrion, Curtius, and other historians of , Rewons for such 
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Alexander's expedition. Moreover, the successes of Russia in Persia, and the, 
apprehensions lest that Power should entertain further designs against 

eastern countries, had made it highly desirable to extend the knowledge of 
the English people as to the state of the countries on the frontiers of India, 

and the facilities for military defence offered by that great river barrier, 

the Indus. The Amirs of Sindh evinced the greatest felon of Kuropéans, 
and declined to allow the mission to proceed beyond Hyderabad, their 

capital. Lieutenant Burnes was made the bearer of presents for the Amirs, 

and was at the same time charged with communications of a political 

nature. His instructions were to obtain information as to the depth of water 

in the Indus, the direction and breadth of the stream, the facilities it offered 

for steam navigation, the supply of fuel on its banks, the conditions of the 

people and princes bordering on it, together with any other particulars which 

the exploration might suggest. Lieutenant Burnes had in his suite a young 

and active officer, Ensign J. D. Leckie, of the 22nd Regiment, N. L, a sur- 

veyor, and a native doctor, and was provided with a suitable establishment 

of servants. He sailed from Mandvi, in Katch, with a fleet of five native 

boats, on the morning of 21st January, 1831. The Amirs of Sindh show- 

ed a strong repugnance to letting the fleet pass through their country on the 

grounds of the difficulty of navigation and the unsettled and distracted 

state of the country between Sindh and Lahore, which were of course very 

much exaggerated. After much unnecessary delay, the requisite permis- 

sion was given, but not before Colonel Pottinger, the Political Agent at 

Katch, had written strongly on the subject to the Amirs, and convinced them 

that their refusal to give the required permission to the mission to proceed 

by the Indus route could be viewed. in no other light than that of an 

act opposed to decency on the part of the ruling Mirs, and calculated to, 
give offence to the British Government. . 

Lieutenant Burnes describes the intense curiosity with which the people 
on the banks of the Indus looked upon Englishmen. One man stopped the 
party and eagerly demanded that the “white-faces” should be shown to 
him, for they had never seen such faces in their life before. The welcome 
which the mission had received everywhere on the Indus induced the 
Englishmen to exhibit themselves to the man and the crowd of which he 
was the spokesman. They said they had seen Shah Shujd, the ex-king of 
Kabul, but never an Englishman. “ Bismilldh” (“In the name of God”) was 
the exclamation everywhere that the “white-faced” made their appear- 
ance. They were styled kings.and princes, and the ladies expressed more 
astonishment at the sight of them than did their husbands. 

On the evening of 27th of May, the party entered the country of the Daud- 
potrds, ruled by Nawdb Bahawal Khan, and were received with much distinc- 
tion by Ghul4dm Kadir Khan, a person of high rank, who had been sent by 
the Nawdb to welcome them. The interview with the Nawab took place at 
Uch with great ceremony, including a salute of eighty guns. The Khan was 
seated in an area spread with carpets and attended by about ten persons. 
He rose toembrace Lieutenant Burnes, and made particular enquiries regard- 
ing Mr. Elplinstone, who, he said, had founded a lasting friendship between the 
family of the Ddéudpotrds and his own Government. Lieutenant Burnes des- 
cribes Bahawal Khan as a handsome man of about thirty years of age, grave 
in his demeanour, but affable and gentlemanly. He held a rosary in his 
hand, but his conversation was not interrupted by the telling of the beads. 
He talked of the honour which had been conferred by the King of England 
on Ranjit Singh, by sending him presents. He did not touch on political 
matters, but talked about his favourite pursuit, the manner of hunting 
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deer, and produced his matchlock. He asked Licntenant Burnes to give him 
the pleasure of his company at his residence in the desert. That officer 
expresses himself quite charmed with the kindness he received at the hands 
of the Khan, and the sincerity with which he showed it. A testimonial 
granted to his grandfather by the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, which had 
been pregerved with great pride, was produced, a proof of the high esti- 
mation in which the English character was held in this remote corner of 
India. On 5th June the Nawab paid a return visit to his distinguished 
guest, and sat for about an hour putting numerous questions on the manu- 
factures of Europe. He was of a mechanical turn of mind, and produced some 
guns, caps and fulminating powder which he had caused to be manufactured 
after European patterns, and which Lieutenant Burnes thought did credit to 
the artificers. He expressed himself highly pleased with the presents 
which had been sent for him, consisting of a brace of pistols, a watch, and 
some other articles. After the ceremonial visit was over, the mehmdnddr 
brought for the British officer, as presents from the Nawdab, two horses, rich- 
ly caparisoned with silver and enamel trappings, a hawk and some very rich 
shawls and trays of Bahdwadlpur manufacture. In addition to these * was 
sent a purse of Rs. 2,000 and a sum of Rs. 200 for the servants, and, last of 
all, a beautiful matchlock, “ which,” in the words of Lieutenant Burnes, “ had 
its value doubled by the manner in which it was presented.” “The Khan,” 
said the messenger, “has killed many a deer with this gun, and he begs 

ou will accept this from him, and when you see it, remember that Bahdwal 
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han is your friend.” Lieutenant Burnes had an audience, for the purpose of — Farewell autience. 


taking his leave, in the evening, when he presented the Nawdb with a 
handsome percussion gun, assuring him that he would long remember his 
ekindness and hospitality. Bahdwal Khan embraced him and begged him 
ta, keep him informed of his welfare and command his services. 

Immediately on landing in the country of the Sikhs, the embassy was 
received in state by Sardar Lahnd Singh, who came on an elephant with a 
numerous retinue. He was richly dressed and wore a necklace of emeralds, 
and armlets, studded with diamonds. He held in one hand a bow, and in 
the other two Persian lettcrs from, his master, Mahardjdé Ranjit Singh, 
appointing him and two others mehméndérs. He presented the bow to 
the British officer according to the Sikh custom, and at the same time, the 
letters congratulating him in the name of the Mahardjé on his arrival. By 
the desire of his master he declaréd that the Mahardjd was deeply sensible 
of the honour that had been conferred upon him by the King of England, 
and informed him that Sikh troops had been specially posted on the frontier 
to punish, at a moment's notice, the barbarians of Sindh, who-had so long 
delayed the progress of the mission to the Sikh capital. Bags of money 
amounting to Rs. 1,400 were then placed at the fect of the British officer, 
as ziydfat, and the party withdrew. The Sikh sardars had the strictest 
injunctions regarding the reception of the embassy, and these were implicitly 
ohgyed. They were embodied in a parwdnd* from the Mahardjé, which 
we insert below, from the journal of Lieutenant Burnes, as showing the high 
distinction and respect with which the embassy was received in the terri- 
tories of the Maharaja. 








meen Serene et  ateenerent error 





* The Mahardjd's parwdnd or command to his cee = 

Be it known to Dewén Ajudhia Pershad, Monsieur Chevalier Ventura and the great and wise 
Sardars Lahna Singh and Lala S4wan Mal, Subedar of Multan, that when Mr. Burnes reaches 
the frontier, you are immediately to attend to all his wants, and previously despatch 200 
infantry anil the lancers under Te) Singh to Jalélpur, that they may be ready on his arrival 
as an honorary escort, and you are at the same time to make known your own arrival in the 
neighbourhood, “When Mr. Burnes approaches, you are immediately to despatch an elephant, 
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The language of the document is, in some respects, hyperbolic, after the 
fashion of the east, yet it affords abundant proof of the sincerity of the 
conduct of the Lahore ruler on the occasion, and of the confidence he reposed 
in the British officer, in allowing him the privilege of inspecting his strong- 
holds, a concession particularly appreciated at a time when so much distrust 
and jealousy were evinced by most Indian chiefs, Intelligence of the 
arrival of the embassy in the Sikh territory having reached the Maharaja, 
he sent a pair of gold armlets, set with diamonds and emeralds, as a 
gift for the mehméndar. The Maharaid, it should be noted, was always 
munificent in his gifts to his nobles and sardars. 

The party reached Changa Manga, about 25 miles from Lahore, on 15th 
July, and were waited on by a deputation from the Maharaja, consisting 
of Sardar Shém Singh, Fakir Nur-ud-din and other sardars. They brought 
with them an escort of lancers and Sikh cavalry, the latter of which had 
just returned with Shém Singh from the campaign against Syad Ahmad. 


‘The meeting between ‘The mecting took place on elephants, Shdm Singh presenting Lieutcnant 
peut, Burmes aud the Burnes with a bow, and congratulating him, on the part of the Maharaja, on 


his ‘arrival, The health of the King of England was enquired about on 
behalf of the Maharaja, and each mar lee delivered a purse of money in gold 

and silver. The most flattering and pleasing expressions were used by the 

sardars, but the eloquence of the learned Fakir Nur-ud-din, who enjoyed the 

trust and confidence of the Sikh ruler, was peculiarly attractive, not only 

Eloquence of Fakir for the words used, but also for the sincerity it manifested. “The seasons,” 
ea said the Fakir, addressing Lieutenant Burnes, “have been changed, to aid 
your safe arrival; and when it should have rained, the sun shines; but it 

is the sun of England. You must now consider yourself at home, and in a 

garden, of which you are the roses; that such a friendship had now grown 

up between the British and the Sikhs, that the inhabitants of Ir4n and Rim 

would hear it proclaimed in their distant dominions; that light had suc- 


— 


with a silver howddh, in charge of the Dewdn, who is to state that the animal has been sent 
for his own express use, and then ask him to be seated thereon, which will be gratifying, as 
the friendship between the States is E iiiobe When Mr. Burnes has mounted the elephant 
then shall Sardar Lahnd Singh and Sawan Mal, seated on other elephants, approach, and 
have an interview with that gentleman, paying him every manner of respect and attention 
in their power and_ congratulating him ina hundred ways on his safe arrival from a long and 
distant journey, Eitebanne at the same time 225 rupees among the poor. You are then to 
present o handsome bow, and each of you eleven gold Venetians, and conduct the gentleman to 
the bathing pace and thére set before him 1,100 rupees and 50 jars of sweetmeats ; you are then 
to supply the following articles: grass, grain, bran, milk, eggs, fowls, fat-tailed sheep 
(dumbds), curds, vegetables, fruit, roses, spices, water-vessels, beds, and every thing else that 
may be necessary, in quantities without stint, and be neglectful aud dilatory in nothing. 
When you visit, you are to parade the two companies and the horse, and salute, and then place 
guards according to Mr. Burnes’ pleasure. When you reach Shujabéd, you are,to fire a salute 
of eleven guns and furnish everything as before directed, and present 1,)00 rupees, with sweet- 
meats and fruits, and attend to every wish that is expresied. If Mr. Burnes desires to look 
at the fort of Shujabdd, you are to attend on him and show it, and see that there is no ob- 
struction, and that no one even raises his voice. . 

On reaching Multdn, you are to conduct Mr. Burnes with great respect, and pitch his tent 
in whatever garden he shall select; the Hazuri, the Begi, the Shish Mahal or the Khas-wa-ém, 
or any other. You are then to present him with a purse of 2,500 rupees, and 100 jarea of 
sweetmeats, and fire a salute of eleven guns from the ramparts of the fortress. When vou 
have complimented him on his arrival, you are to suggest, for his consideration, whether he 
would not like to halt at Multdn for five or six days aiter his long journey, and act entirely as 
he desires ; if he wishes to view the fort, you three persons are to attend him and allow no one 
to make a noise, and take most particular care that the Nihangs, and such other wrong-headed 
people, are kept at a distance. : im 

In quitting Multan, you are to load 100 camels with provisions for the supply of Mr. Burnes 
to Lahore, and Subddar Séwan Mal is to attend him in person for the first stage, and, after . 
taking leave, repair to the camp of Monsieur Chevalier Ventura. Sardar Lahnaé Singh and 
Dewan Ajudhia Pershad, together with Fattoh Singh, Ramgarhia, accompanied by an escort of 
two companies and the lancers, shall attend Mr. Burnes, and proceed by easy stages to 
Lahore, despatching daily notice of his approach. At Dera Syadwélé the Kardar is to 
present 1,100 rupees with the usual sweetmeats ; and you are all directed to remember, in every 
Instance, and at all times, the great friendship which subsists between the two States.” 
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ceeded darkness when the mission emerged from among the barbarians of 
Sindh, and that its general influence had changed the bud into the rose.” 

On the morning of 18th June, Lieutenant Burnes made a public entry 
into Ld&hore. He was received at a distance of three miles from Léhore 
by Fakir Aziz-ud-din, the Maharaja's minister, and Raja Guldb Singh, es- 
corted by_a guard of cavalry and a regimentof infantry. The party alighted 
in the house of Monsieur Chevalier Allard, outside the city, and the sardars 
on deputation withdrew, presenting Lieutenant Burnes with a large sum of 
money and a quantity of sweetmeats in the name of the Mahardjé. The pre- 
sentation at the Court was fixed for the 20th, when, at about 9‘a.m.,a 
deputation of the Maharajé’s nobles, with a numerous escort, arrived to 
conduct Lieutenant Burnes and party to the palace. The streets were 
lined with cavalry, artillery and infantry, who saluted the British officer as 
he passed, seated on an elephant. The streets were thronged with spectators, 
who filled every balcony and window overlooking the street. As the party 
entered the first court of the palace, they were received by Raj& Dhidn 
Singh, described as being a fine soldier-like person, dressed in armour, who 
conducted them to the door of the palace. While Lieutenant Burnes stooped 
to remove his shoes at the threshold, he suddenly found himself in the 
arms and tight embrace of ‘a diminutive old-looking man,’ the great Maha- 
réj& Ranjit Singh. Two of his sons accompanied him, and they likewise 
embraced Mr, Leckie and Lieutenant Burnes. The Maharaja conducted 
Lieutenant Burnes by the hand to the interior of the palace, where he saw 
Captain Wade and Doctor Murray, who had come from Ludhidnd to witness 
the presentation. Lieutenant Burnes and party were seated on silver chairs 
in front of the Mahardjd. The latter wore a necklace, armlets and bracelets 
,of emeralds, some of which were very large. All his nobles were like- 
wise dressed with jewels and appeared in yellow, the favourite colour of 
the Sikh ruler, which had a striking effect. His Highness was profuse in 
his congratulatory and complimentary remarks, asked particularly after the 
health of His Majesty the King of England, and enquired after Sir John 
Malcolm. After the ceremonial speeches were over, Lieutenant Burnes 
announced to the Mahardjd the fact of his having brought in safety to 
Lahore five horses as a present fur His Highness from his most gracious 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, in consideration of the relations of 
friendship and concord subsisting between the two Governments, as also a 
carriage from the Right Honourable the Governor-General, as a mark of His 
Lordship’s esteem. The friendly letter to His Highness from His Majesty’s 
Minister having been then produced in a bag of cloth of gold, sealed with 
the arms of England, His Highness touched the seal with his forehead in 
token of respect, and commanded his minister, Fakir Aziz-ud-difn, to read 
aloud the translation of it in Persian, which was accordingly done in the 
presence of the whole Court. As the letter was being read the Maharaja or- 
dered a salute to be fired from the ramparts of the citadel, in order to convey 
tq his subjects the joyful news of the arrival of the letter from the King of Great 
Britain. Sixty guns accordingly sent forth their thunder, conveying to the citi- 
zeus of Lahore the intelligence of this event. The Maharaji then inspected 
the presents, accompanied by the members of the mission and his Court. 
He was highly gratified at the sight of the horses, and their size, colour and 
general appearance were objects of special admiration on his part and that 
of the courtiers, the Mahardj& remarking that they were little elephants. 
Lieutenant Burnes speaks very highly of the affability of the Maharéja, and 
the warmth he showed on the occasion. Every word came from his heart, and 
was indicative of the feelings of high esteem which he entertained for the 
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British Government. The conversation between him and the British officer 
lasted for an hour and a half. The Mahardj& put numerous questions about 
the navigation of the Indus, the depth of the water, the condition of the 
people living on its banks, and their importance from political and military 
points of view. His cupidity was aroused on being informed that Sindh 
was a rich country. He introduced Lieutenant Burnes to all the representa- 
tives of the neighbouring States, and ordered the horses of his stud to be 
passed in review before him. They were thirty in number, all most superbly 
and richly caparisoned, and some adorned with very valuable jewels, The 
serie named each horse as it passed before him, describing its pedigree 
and points. 
The following morning a review of the Mahar4j4’s forces was held on the 
arade ground, in honour of the arrival of the distinguished guest. His 
Highness sat on the terrace, a short distance from the city walls, and, as the 
troops were passing in review, he asked the opinion of Lieutenant Burnes as 
to their fitness and equipment. He talked freely on a variety of subjects. 
He mentioned that each of his muskets had cost him seventeen rupecs, 
and, passing to the subject of the revenues of Kdshmir, he said that he had 
just got 36 lakhs of rupees from it that year, which was an increase of six 


‘lakhs over the previous yeur’s income. “All the people I send to Kdshmir,” 


continued the Maharaja, “turn out hardmzddds [rascals]; there is too much 
pleasure and enjoyment in that country ; I must either send one of my sons 
there, or go myself.” Such was the style of Ranjit Singh’s conversation, but 
it marked a strength of character and originality which cannot be too much 
admired. The party left him on observing preparations for breakfast. He 
usually took his meals in the open air, and, while out in camp, in the presence 
of his troops, and sometimes on horseback. Great was his passion for riding 
and long journeys, and on such occasions he preferred taking his meals in the 
saddle, like a good soldier. He was perfectly free from pomp and show, yet 
everybody dreaded him, and, of all the throng which surrounded him, not 
an individual dared speak a word without a sign. He was very inquisitive 
about the strength and resources of England, and sent privately fora native 
of Hindostén who was on the establishment of the mission, and who had 
been to England, and asked him about the resources of England, and 
particularly, whether the wealth and power of the British nation were as 
great as he had believed. 

As Lieutenant Burnes and party were going, one morning, to examine the 
tomb of Jahangir at Shahderd, they found Ranjit Singh seated on the 
plain and surrounded by his troops. He sent for that officer and talked 
with him for a long time, giving him an account of the inroads of 
the Afghdns into the Panjéb, and informing him that the ground on 
which they were then seated was the site of the Afghdn encampment. 
He talked of the invasions of Zamdén Shah, the blind and exiled king at 
Ludhiéné, and of his designs against India. 

On the evening of 25th July, he gave a private audience to Lieutenant 
Burnes, and was on that occasion seen to great advantage. The Court was 
ordered to be withdrawn; Ranjit Singh sat on a chair, attended by a party 
of thirty or forty: dancing-girls of Kashmir and the adjacent mountains, 
dressed uniformly as boys. Their features were remarkably handsome, and 
their figures small, graceful and attractive. They were dressed in flowing 
silk robes with gems dark and bright, and carried each a small bow and 
quiver. “This,” said ig ik Singh, “is one of my regiments (paliuns), but 
they tell me it is one I cannot discipline.” The remark was amusing to 
the English guest, and very pleasing to the fair ones, who were engaged in 
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+. the shfm fight. He then pointed out two of these ladies who held the 
rank of commandants in this branch of His Highness’ service, and said 
they held two villages in jdgir and were in receipt of an allowance of five — Waste of pubhe 
and ten rupees a day, respectively. After their performances were over, ””" 
these undisciplined troops were sent to their homes on elephants. Ranjit  g,,verations 
Singh then talked of his relations with the British Government, saying 
he had Valued it from the outset, when he first formed the acquaintance 
of Sir John Malcolm in 1805. He was very curious as to the relative 
strength of the European powers, and asked whether France or England 
were the greater power. From this subject he passed to that of his French 
* officers, and wished to know the opinion of the British officer on the state 
of discipline of his troops. He talked of his campaigns across the Indus 
against the Ghdzis, and praised the bravery of his nation, to whom, he 
acknowledged, he owed his successes in the mountains of Kdéshmir and the 
plains of Peshéwar. He said his troops were devoted to their duty, and 
free from prejudice. They would carry eight days’ provisions on their 
backs, dig wells where water was scarce, construct roads and build forts, 
duties which the natives of Hindustén would be unwilling to perform. He 
then talked of his munificence to his sardars and courtiers and of his gifts 
of Késhmir shawls, which he had in abundance. From this he passed 
on to the praises of his wines and strong drinks, assuring Lieutenant 
Burnes that his wines were made up of pearls and precious gems. Ranjit 
was throughout very talkative and communicative, and at the close of the 
interview a splendid bow and quiver were produced, as also a horse, richly 
caparisoned with a shawl cloth, a necklace of agate, and a heron’s plume 
on his head. “This,” said the Mahardjd, “is one of my riding horses, and 
I beg your acceptance of it.” Similar presents were made to Mr. Leckie. 
* The Mahardjé then sprinkled rose-water and sandal oil over his guests with 
His own hand, and the ceremony of presenting gifts was complete. 

Next morning a review of the Mahardja’s horse artillery took place on — riview of hase 
the parade ground. There were 51 guns, commanded by a native officer, “4I'Y: 
and the movements were effected with considerable celerity. ‘“ Every gun 
which you now see,” said the Mahardja, “costs me 5,000 rupees annually 
for the pay of the officers and men, and the keep of the horses. I have 
100 pieces of artillery, exclusive of battering guns and mortars, and my 
French officers tell me I have too many.” 

The members of the mission had their farewell audience on the 16th 
August, when there was a display of the Mahardja’s jewels and of the 
celebrated diamond, the Kohintr, or “ mountain of light,” at the express 4 aupny of pwols. 
desire of Lieutenant Burnes. It was about half the size of a hen’s egg, The Asta 
and of the finest water, weighing 3} rupees. It was set on an armlet, hav- 
ing on either side of it a diamond about the size of a sparrows egg. Among 
the jewels exhibited was a large ruby, weighing 14 rupees, with the names 
of several kings engraved on it, among them those of Aurangzeb and Ahmad 
Shah, Durrani, and a topaz of great size, weighing 11 rupees, and half as . 
large as a billiard ball, The Mahardjd then invested Lieutenant Burnes with Presents tothe envoy 
a string of pearls ; he placed a diamond ring on a finger of one of his hands, Sip, wenn ot ine 
and one of emerald on the corresponding finger of the other. He gave him 
four other jewels, set: with emeralds and pearls. He then girt round his 
waist a superb sword, adorned with a knot'of pearls. A horse, richly 
dressed with cloth of gold, the saddle and bridle of which were worked 
with gold ornaments, was next presented. A khilat, or robe of honour, was 
also presented, consisting of shawls and other valuable cloths, the manu- 
facture of Kashmir. Mr. Leckie was similarly presented with a khilat, 
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and so were the other attendants, for distribution among whom a sum of 
Rs, 2,000 was sent. A friendly letter was then produced, enclosed in 4 
silken bag, fastened with a string of pearls, It was addressed to the 
Minister of His Majesty the King of England, in reply to the one sent by 
him to the Maharajd. It was written in a very ornate style, in Persian. 
Lieutenant Burnes had the honour of being styled in it “the nightingale 
of the garden of eloquence, and the bird of the winged words of sweet 
discourse.” “On beholding the shoes of the horses sent by the King of 
England,” says the letter, “ the new moon turned pale with envy and nearly 
disappeared from the sky.” On presenting this letter, the Mahardjé em- 
braced Lieutenant Burnes, and asked him to convey to the Governor-Gener- 
al his high sentiments of esteem and regard. Lieutenant Burnes left 
Lahore the same evening, on his journey to Simla, where he had been sum- 
moned to give an account of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General. 

It may be worth while to note what became of the gifts which for 
a time so much engrossed the attention of the Lé&hore Court, after the 
mission, so splendidly received, had left. The stallion which accompanied 
the team of cart horses, and which was remarkable for its enormous head 
and massive legs, instead of being made use of for breeding purposes, for 
which it had been sent, was put into the hands of a breaker to be taught 
its paces. This unwieldy animal was an object of special curiosity with 
the Sikhs, and stood always in the palace yard, or before the Mahardjd’s 
tent, adorned with necklaces of precious stones and a golden saddle. The 
mares were quite neglected, and the carriage sent by the Governor-General, 
after being looked at for a few days as a novelty, was allowed to lie by, as 
a useless article, which was also the case with the highly ornamental 
carriage sent to the Mahardjd by Lord Minto in 1810, which was already 
lying neglected in the great arsenal at Lahore. 

fo June, 1828, Monsieur Victor Jacquemont, Travelling Naturalist to the 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Paris, was deputed by the Council of 
that Institution on a scientific mission to the countries of the east, to in- 
vestigate the natural history of India in all its branches, and collect materials 
wherewith to enrich the Museum and promote the progress of science. After 
travelling through various parts of India, this eminent naturalist reached 
the Panjdb in March 1831, with a view to paying a visit to the Sikh capital. 
He was received at Phillour on the Sutlej, by Shah Din, the son of Fakfr 
Aziz-ud-din, with military honours, At Léhore he was received with similar 
honours, and a hearty reception was given him by his fellow-countrymen, 
Messrs. Allard, Ventura and Court. He alighted, as he describes in his 
travels, ‘at the entrance of a delicious oasis, consisting of a large parterre of 
carnations, irises and roses, with walks of orange trees and jasmine, bordered 
with vases, in which a multitude of little fountains were slaving. This was 
the celebrated garden of Shaldmdr, laid out with great taste and elegance. 
He had several interviews with the Maharaja, and spent hours jn conversing 
with him “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” “ His conversation,” 
writes the traveller, “is like a nightmare. He isalmost the first inquisitive 
Indian I have seen, and his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of 
his nation. He has asked me a hundred thousand questions about 
India, the British, Europe, Bonaparte, this world in general and the next, 
hell, paradise, the soul, God, the devil, and a myriad of others of the same 
kind.” Monsieur Jacquemont, describes Ranjit as an extraordinary man, a 
Bonaparte in miviature. The Mahardjé was at this time about to quit Lahoro, 
and had directed Monsieur Ventura to proceed to Multdén, with ten thousand 
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* troops @nd thirty pieces of cannon, for the purpose of collecting tribute. 
he French traveller, after being most hospitably entertained for several 
days, took his leave on the 18th March, and was honoured with a khilat valued 
at 5,000 rupees in addition to a purse of 1,100 rupees. The services of horse 
and foot soldiers were placed at his disposal, to conduct him in safety to the 
borders of the Sikh dominions. 

In Apfil, 1831, a Sikh deputation, consisting of Dewan Moti Ram, son 
of Mokham Chand, Fakir Aziz-ud-din and Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, waited 
on His Excellency, Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General of India, with 
presents, to convey to His Lordship the Mahardjd’s complimentary wishes 

° for his own welfare and the prosperity and good of the British Government. 
The deputation was received with much distinction by the Governor- 


General, who, observing the very favourable disposition in which the Sikh 


ruler seemed to be, proposed an interview between His Highness and him- 
self. The rising fortunes of Ranjit Singh and the establishment of his 
power this side of the Indus were considerations which led the Governor- 


General to propose a formal meeting at atime when the probable designs of 


Russia against Persia, and the further advance of that power towards the 
East were subjects of warm discussion in political circles, and it was thought 
fit to give the world an impression that a complete unanimity existed between 
the two States. On the other hand, Ranjit Singh had considerations of his 
own in view, in forming an alliance with his British neighbours, for his 
power, though predominant in the Panjdb proper, was hardly consolidated 
in the country beyond the Indus, and he was anxious to lead tho public to 
believe that he was acknowledged as the head of the Khdlsé by the para- 
mount power in India. Accordingly, the deputation of Captain Wade to the 
Sikh capital to thank His Highness for his attention, and to propose an 
interview between him and His Lordship, had its desired effect. The 
Mehardjé, notwithstanding the adverse counsel of some of his courtiers, 
prominent among whom was the gallant Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, 
agreed to the interview, and Ropar, on the banks of the Sutlej, was 
fixed as the most convenient spot for the proposed meeting. On the 
16th October, the Dasahra Darbdr was held, with unusal magnificence in the 
Rém Baégh garden in Amritsar, when gill the sardars presented xazars, and 
received khilats from their sovereign. The festivities being over, a murdsila 
was sent to R4j& Sangat Singh of Jhind, asking him to join the Mahardjd 
at Jalandar, for the Ropar meeting, and the Maharaja, having made his pre- 
parations, himself marched in that direction, accompanied by his chiefs and 
sardars, and escorted by 10,000 of his best horse, 6,000 trained infantry, and 
two batteries of artillery. Everything was done at Ropar by the British 
authorities to give ecldt to the occasion. The dcep interest which the Ma- 
hardjé had always taken in the mode of equipment of the British forces, his 
attention to European drill and mode of warfare, and his well-known inqui- 
sitive disposition on such occasions, led the heads of Government to make 
special arrangements for a display of as great a variety of troops as possible. 
as troops ordered up to Ropar were two squadrons of Eurovean lancers, 
a Eu 


ropean regiment, two battalions of native infantry, two squadrons of 


Skinner’s Irregular Horse, and the mounted band of H. M. 16th Lancers. 
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The Mahardjd4’s camp was laid out on the opposite bank of the Sutlej, and, 
immediately on his arrival in the camp, a deputation from the Governor- 
General, consisting of British officers of rank, among whom were Major-General 
Ramsay, Mr. Prinsep, Major Colvin and his Lordship’s Chief Secretary, waited 
on His Highness to enquire after his health. They were received by the 
Mahardéjé4 under a salute, and presented a purse of 10,000 rupees as Sar- 
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warna.* When they withdrew, each member of the deputation was ptesented + 
with a khilat consisting of jewels, shawls and horses, Shortly after this, 
Khanwar Kharak Singh, accompanied by Raéj& Sangat Singh of Jhind, 
Raéj& Gol&b Singh, Sardar Atar Singh, Sinddnwalia, Sardar Sham Singh, Atari- 
waldé and Hari Singh, Nalwa, was Seputed by the Mahardjé& to present his 
compliments to the Governor-General. They each presented His Lordship 
with a bow and 1,100 rupees as a Sarwarna, and returned to their’camp after 
receiving khilats. It was arranged that the meeting between the two 
chiefs should take place the next morning, the 26th October. 

Matters had progressed smoothly so far, when the Mahardjd’s mind 
underwent a sudden change. He suspected some treachery, or foul play, and | 
his advisers told him he had acted unwisely in leaving his own territory for 
an interview with the representative of the British Government on foreign 
ground. He was advised to see the Governor-General at Amritsar, or to 
postpone the interview altogether. The suspicious Mahardjaé sent for Mon- 
sieur Allard, late in the night, to inform him that he would not attend the 
meeting of the next day. That officer did his best to allay his master’s ap- 
prehensions, and even staked his head that nothing unpleasant would hap- 
pen. He left the Mahardjd unsettled in mind, and the astrologers were now 
summoned. After consulting their holy books, they declared that the Bri- 
tish were sincere friends of the Mahardjd, and that the meeting would be 
conducive to more intimate friendship between the two States, but they ad- 
vised the Mahardjé to hold an apple in each hand, on meeting the Governor- 
General, and to deliver to him one of these, as soon as he should see him, 
keeping the other himself. If the apple was received by His Excellency 
without hesitation, the result of the meeting would be highly favourable, and 
the proceedings might be continued without fear. 

The next morning, a deputation from the Governor-General having wait- 
ed on His Highness, preparations were made for the meeting. The Mahar¢jé, 
early in the morning, sent 800 of Monsieur Allard’s Dragoons in advance across 
the bridge, and they were followed by 3,000 of his best Ghurchara cavalry. 
When he had seen all these cross, he himself breakfasted and went over with 
his principal sardars, all being seated on elephants, and dressed in yellow, or 
basanti, like the Mahardjd4. After the whole had passed, he ordered that no 
others should be allowed to cross the river, and placed a strong guard on the 
opposite bank to enforce the order. Having crossed the open plain, the Sikh 
chief with his escort entered the Governor-General’s camp, which commenced 
a short distance from it. A passage was formed, lined with British troops, and 
the Mahardj& examined each corps minutely, putting a variety of questions 
regarding their formation and mode of drill. He enquired about every 
strange article that attracted his eye, and thus did he proceed slowly 
until he came to the middle of the street. Here he was met by the Governor- 
General, and the first thing which he did, after an exchange of compliments, 
as enjoined by his astrologers, was to present His Lordship with an apple, 
as the elephants of the two chiefs came nearer. The apple was forthwith 
taken. Delighted at this good omen, the Maharaja crossed into the howdéh 
of the Governor-General, and the chiefs proceeded together to the audience 
tents, followed by officers of the Governor-General’s staff and the Sikh 
sardars of His Highness’s suite. On alighting from the elephant, the 
Mahardj& was conducted to an outer tent, where Kuropean gentlemen 
who had assembled for the occasion were presented to him, standing, as the 


It is the custom among the nobles 


* Sarwarna is money to be distributed among the poor. 
of India to present a Sarwarna, as charity for the poor, on the occasion of an interview. © 
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+ Mahardgé passed to an inner tent. Chairs were provided in this further The Darbar, 
tent for the sardars of the Mahardjd’s staff and his officers. He took care 
to call out the name of each of his sardars himself, and did not enter the 
tent until all had gone in and taken their seats on the chairs provided for 
them. The Governor-General and the Mahardjé then took their seats on 
State chairs, placed side by side. The whole presented a most picturesque ap- 
pearance. “Not only were the Sikh sardars dressed in basanti, the colour of 
spring, but their highly-polished armour was worn with scarfs, also of this 
colour, and this, combined with the diamonds, rubies, emeralds and other 
precious stones that decorated their heads, breasts and arms, rendered the 

e scene a truly grand one. After a friendly conversation between the 
Governor-General and the Mahardjdé, presents for the Mahardjé and his 
suite were brought and exhibited in the darbdér. These consisted of fifty- 
one trays, in which were arranged a variety of fine manufactured stuffs Presents from the 
from Calcutta, Dhdk& and Benares, jewels of value, pearl necklaces, sar- “°° Gee 
peches seb with diamonds, a tuft or ringlet, armlets,a jewelled sword and 
a handsome matchlock. To these were added a fine Burmese elephant and 
two horses from the Hissér stud, which were passed in review before the 
Mahardjé. Twenty-one trays with rich stuffs and jewels were laid out for 
the heir-apparent, besides a horse richly equipped with gold and silver 
ornaments. Dresses of honour were also laid out for the sardars. His 
Highness carefully examined each article of his own presents, and present- 
ed the tray-bearers and the bandsmen in attendance with a purse of two 
thousand rupees. The meeting then broke up,and the Mahardjé returned to 
his own camp at about noon, apparently highly pleased with the meeting. 
As he passed through the street of British troops, he renewed his enquiries 
regarding the formation and equipment of various corps, stopping where- 
ever he saw anything to attract or interest him. He did not, however, 
leave the British camp before talking with the Governor-General, even in 
this ceremonial visit, on that most favourite subject, his horses, and causing 
them to be paraded before His Excellency at the door of the reception tent. 
On arriving at his camp, the Mahardjé sent three kalamddns, or pen-cases, Saientuus io cue 
of Kashmir manufacture, and richly decorated with precious stones, to the GoveriorGeecrl 
Governor-General, through his confideptial minister, Fakir Az{z-ud-din. One 
of these was intended for His Lordship, the other for his lady, and the third 
for his Chief Secretary. 

His Excellency the Governor-General paid a return visit to the Mahardjd& ‘The return visit. 

on the following day. Grand preparations were made in the Mahardjd’s 
camp for his reception. Tents of embroidered Kdshmir work were pitched 
at the place fixed for the interview, and from here to the banks of the 
river, facing the Governor-General’s camp, a double row of troops was 
formed. When all was cemplete, the heir-apparent, Prince Kharak 
Singh, and Prince Sher Singh, crossed the river, to conduct His Lordship to 
the Sikh camp. His Lordship crossed the river escorted by the lancers, a 
body of mounted bandsmen preceding the cavalcade. He was met at 
the bridge-of-boats by the Mahardjdé himself, and, after an exchange of 
compliments, seated on the Mahardja’s howdéh. When both the chiefs had : 
seated themselves, the artillery in attendance thundered forth u royal salute, 
and the troops presented arms, His Lordship and the Mahardj4 proceeded 
slowly in the direction of the darbdr tents, which had been tastefully 
laid out. The Mahardjé was much struck with the appearance of the 
British troops, particularly of the band, which preceded them, and which he 
heard play with great interest and pleasure on the river bank, during the = eee 
interval in which the suite was passing over the bridge. In the Sikh tue waharaja’s camp. 
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camp, the kanata, and shamidnas, of beautiful embroidered work, and tentg~ 
occupied a large space. The shamidnas were all lined with Kashmir shawls, 
tastefully and beautifully worked. That under which the Governor-General 
and Mahardjd were seated, was inlaid with pearls and jewels. The floor 
cloth was of embroidered silk, richly worked in gold and silver. On one 
side was a bedstead, with curtains of exquisitely fine gold cloth, and fringes 
decorated with pearls and rubies of great value. The Governor-General 
was provided with a seat on a throne, worked with gold thread. The 
Mahardjaé sat on the right of the throne, ona golden chair. When all were 
seated, the Mahardjé had his officers and sardars of State presented in 
succession to the Governor-General, and each of these presented a nazar of a ‘ 
gold mohur to both His Lordship and the Mahardja, which was touched 
and remitted. These sardars were introduced by Captain, afterwards Sir, 
Claude Wade, Assistant Political Agent at Ludhidnd, who gave a brief 
A display of the State account of each as he passed. The Maharaja's horses, magnificently equipped, 
a were then brought and passed in review, His Highness, as usual, telling 
the names and merits of each. An hour was passed in lively conversation, 
and dancers were then brought in. The presence of these dancing-girls, clad 
in their holiday attire, added greatly to the picturesqueness and brilliancy of 
Presents for the thescene. When the time of departure approached, the presents intended for 
oT Tee ene: the Governor-General and staff were brought forward. Those for His Lordship 
were arranged in 101 trays, and consisted of rich stuffs from Kéashmir 
and other parts of the Panjab, jewels and seven single diamonds of various 
sizes. There were also ten matchlocks, a sword, two bows with arrows 
and a shield, all set with precious stones, several gold and silver utensils 
and a chapar khdt, or bedstead, with curtains of gold and silver cloth, 
completely furnished. To these were added two fine horses, with superb 
trappings, and an elephant with a silver howddh. Presents of different 
descriptions and values were also given to the officers of the Governor- 
General's staff, and, after atiar and pdn had been served out to the 
distinguished visitors, the party broke up, and His Lordship returned to 
his camp, accompanied by Princes Kharak Singh and Sher Singh. 

The following four days were occupied in evening entertainments and 
reviews of troops. On the 31st oft October, some artillery practice with 
grape and spherical case shot was witnessed by the Mahardja across the 
river. An umbrella was shot at with one of the six-pounders, after which 

Rporta and feat of the sardars in attendance on His Highness, exhibited feats of horse- 
xeretitruetomea manship and dexterity. First of all, Rajé Dhian Singh, who was a good 
by the Sikh Sardare =» snortsman, displayed his skill in horsemanship, shooting and sword exercise. 

He was followed in succession by Rajés Suchet Singh and Goldb Singh, 
Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, General Ilahi Bakhsh and Generals Ventura and 
Allard, who each displayed great skill and activity in the military feats per- 

Sports performed by formed by them. Last of all came the Maharfjd himself, on horseback. 

Dapeng ae A brass vessel was laid on the maiddn, and three times did the Mahardja lift 
it with the tip of his drawn sword, the horse going at full speed. He also 
joined in the feats of horsemanship displayed by his own and Colonel Skin- 
ner’s Horse. The feats performed by the Sikh sardars, and especially by the 
Mahardj4, excited the applause of the European spectators, The Governor- 

_Twoertillery gant General on this occasion presented the Mahardjé with two five-pounder 

ahardja. horse artillery guns with horses and equipment complete. 
viet’ Parting inter- The parting interview between the Governor-General and His Highness 
: took place in the evening of the same day (81st October) in His Lordship’s 
camp. The Mahar4jd was, on this occasion, presented by the Governor- 
General with the model of an iron suspension bridge made in Calcutta specially 
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* with thdt object, and His Highness was intensely pleased with it. The 
Mahardjé was in great spirits throughout the interview, and was very in- 
quisitive regarding the management and drill of British troops, the pay 
of officers of different grades, the charge for the guns, and the weight of metal 
_in each shot. He was greatly struck with the evolutions performed by the 
British troops. At the conclusion of all these ceremonies, and on the night 
in questiofi, a fresh treaty of perpetual friendship between His Highness 
and the British Government was executed and signed by the parties 
concerned. This was merely the renewal of the 1809 treaty, with 
additional clauses relating to the navigation of the Indus. On the follow- 
ing morning, namely the Ist of November 1831, both camps broke up and 
commenced their return march. 
At the meeting at Ropar, Ranjit Singh invited to his camp two 


officers of rank, who, he believed enjoyed the Governor-General’s confi- si 


dence above all the rest. One of these was His Lordship’s official secretary. 
He had a long conversation with these officers on the affairs of Sindh, 
and expressed frankly what his own views regarding that country were. He 
alluded to the richness of the country, its immense resources, and the 
distracted state of the Government under the Mirs. He coveted its treasures 
which, he said, had been accumulated there since the invasion of Hindostén 
by Nédir Shah, and hinted that the country might be easily conquered, as 
it had no standing army and no soldiers. He also alluded to the recent 
conduct of the Mirs of Sindh in not allowing Lieutenant Burnes a passage 
through their country till after much demur, and after a strong representa- 
tion had been made to them by the British Political Agent at Katch. He 
therefore proposed joint action with the British against the Mirs of Sindh. 
The Governer-General had, however, already deputed Colonel Pottinger on 
& political mission to the Court of Sindh, to open negociations with the 
Mirs for the opening of the lower portion of the river Indus to the com- 
merce of Europe and India, and it was not thought proper to make any 
communication yet to the Maharaja, lest he should endeavour, by secret 
working, to counteract the peaceful and beneficial project of the British 
Government. 

On 9th November, the Maharajd reached Kapurthalla, where he was the 
guest of Sardar Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia. The sardar had made grand 
preparations for the Maharaja reception, and the Mahardjdé and his sardars 
freely indulged in the festivities which had been provided for them. After 
visiting Amritsar and performing his religious services in the temple there, 
the Mahardj& returned to Lahore on the 16th, when orders were issued to 
Prince Sher Singh to go to Kashmir to look after the affairs of the valley. 
Prince Kharak Singh was at the same time deputed to Tank and Bannu to 
levy contributions and nazrdfds from the Maliks and Khans of these dis- 
tricts. The same year Mir Akhor, the agent of Sardar Purdil Khan, the 
governor of Kandahar, arrived at the court of Ldhore, with a present of 
horses from his master, and received presents in exchange and a dress of 
hogour on his departure to his country. Nawdb Sadiq Mahomed Khan of 
Béhawalpur, to whom the district of Dera Ghézi Khan had been leased for 
two lakhs and twenty-five thousand rupees per annum, having withheld pay- 
ment for two years General Ventura was sent to Béhdwalpur, at the head 
of a force to enforce the tribute. The Nawab still failing to remit the 
money, property belonging to him, to the amount of six lakhs of rupees, 
was confiscated. 

In December of the same year a communication was received at 
the Lahore Darbar from the Governor-General of India, expressing His 
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Lordship’s delight at the enlarged views of the Léhore Mahardjé7~ 
who had some time previously desired to see a steam-boat, thereby 
giving proof of his enlightened and advanced ideas, and proposing that 
the commercial relations between the two States might be drawn 
closer and established on a firm footing. Shortly after this, Captain Wade, - 
the Political Agent at Ludhidnd, paid a formal visit to the, Mahardjd 
at Ld&hore, in order to explain to his Highness the object of Colonel 
Pottinger’s mission to Sindh, and, in continuation of the same project, 
to propose to the Mahardja4 the free navigation of the Sutlej. The Go- 
vernment of India at this time entertained notions, not without founda- , 
tion, of the great superiority of the rivers of the Panjab, for navigation, 

The views ofthe over the Ganges, and this proposal was prompted by commercial, as well as 
ee ecacie,. DY political, considerations, with reference to Russian influence in Persia, and 
as woll ag political, == the possibility of the further extension of their power east and south. The 

desirability of extending British influence in the countries west of the Indus, 
and of adopting means to extend British commerce over those countries, was 
sit Views resarding therefore obvious to all interested in the safety and welfare of the empire 

a of India, though it was neither necessary nor desirable to make a rival 

power, like that of the Sikhs, privy to these proceedings, especially when the 
interests of the two were so plainly conflicting. The Mahardjé was not free 
from suspicions, and felt that the English had designs of their own against the 
territory which he had himself so long coveted. But he had learnt to respect 
the power of the English, and he would not avow his ulterior motives against 
Sindh. Yet he had represented to the Governor-General at the Ropar 
conference that the vakils of Sindh were in attendance in his camp, 
and had asked if he might introduce them to His Lordship. This question 
was answered in the negative ; but everybody understood at the time what 
the wily chief of L&hore meant by the discourse. On the present occasion, 
niranitt, Singh asserts he spoke to Captain Wade, in terms declaring his superior right to Shikar- 
Shikarpur, ~~ pur, and advancing arguments in support of his position as the paramount 
power of the Barakzais, Mohamed Azim Khan and his brothers, who, he 
said, had originally held the district as vassals of the titular king, Shah 
Ayub. His request to be allowed to co-operate with the English in & march 
against Sindh had not been heeded, and he knew that coercion formed no 
part of the scheme of the British Government in regard to the affairs of 

But he finally yielas that country. He now made propositions to Mir Morad Ali of Hyderabad to 
to the propositions of farm Dera Ghazi Khan to him. But all these projects failed; the course of 
ment, 1832. the Government of India had long been determined upon, and Ranjit Singh 

did not think it either wise or convenient to thwart the peaceful measures 
of his allies, and he gave his unqualified assent to the opening of the Sutlej 
and the Indus for common navigation, the supervision of which was to be 
given to a British Officer to be located at Mithan Kot. But he did not 
affect to conceal from the British Officer the fact that the commercial 
projects of the British Government had compromised his political desigus 
and operations west of the Indus. 

Commercin! treaty Four months after, or in April 1882, a treaty was concluded between 
concluded between the the British Government and the Mirs of Sindh, through Colonel Pottinger, 
and the Mirs of Sindh, whereby the Mirs agreed to open a passage by the river and the roads of 

: Sindh to the merchants and traders of Hindostdn. 

The scoond visit of In the early part of January, 1832, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, the en- 
Lent, Alox. Burnes to terprising and able officer who had headed the embassy to the Court of Léhore 

"in the preceding year, and who had gone to Simla to give an account of 
his transactions with the darbdr of Léhore to Lord William Bentinck, 
arrived at Lahore on his way to Kabul, Kunduz, Balkh and Bokhara, where 
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* lhe was*to go by way of the Hindu Kush. The object of his journey was 
to obtain a knowledge of the condition of these countries and of the route 
tothem.* He was received with great distinction, and became the guest of 
the Chevalier Monsieur Allard. He had several interviews with the Mahardjé&, 
who received him with marked affability. The Mahardjé expressed much 
satisfaction at the interview he had lately had, for the first time, with the 
Governor-General of India, and made enquiries regarding the scope and 
object of Lieutenant Burnes’ approaching journey. 

The parting entertainment was given by the Maharaja to his distinguish- | Tho parting enter- 
ed guest in the Palace of Mirrors, or Summan Burj, at night, when the “°""* 

e palace was superbly illuminated with wax tapers, bottles filled with water 
of different colours being placed near the lights, thus increasing the splen- 
dour of the show. From the great hall, the ancient seat of the Moghal 
emperors, which led in front to an arched colonade of marble, the traveller 
was conducted to a small apartment, the bedroom of the Mahardjd, where 
the festivities of the night were to take place. The Mahardjd’s bedstead, 
which was placed at one end of the room, was entirely covered with gold, 
the canopy being one massy sheet of the same metal. It stood on golden 
stands, about ten inches high. The curtains consisted of Kashmir 
shawls, embroidered with gold, and from the posts and legs of this 
superb bedstead, to its branched candlesticks, everything was of gold. The 
chairs for the guests, among whom were Captain Wade and Doctor Murray, 
were of gold and silver. The royal entertainer frecly circulated wine, distilled 
from the grapes of Kabul, which is described as being of a very fiery nature, 
and stronger than brandy. Ranjit became very entertaining in his.cups, and 
gave the foreigners an interesting account of his early exploits, mentioning 
many circumstances connected with his private life. Three of his chiefs, 
he said, had, at different times, fallen by his side; there were two mutinies 
among his troops quelled by his own energy; and on one occasion he had to 
challenge his adversary to settle the dispute by single combat. The 
entertainment closed, long after midnight, with a sham fight among the 
dancing-girls and a rich supper. 

Lieutenant Burnes took leave of the Mahardjd on the evening of the 10th , Lieut. Burnes teaves 
February on the parade ground, where his troops were collected to show what ies. 7) Peruary 
progress they had made in throwing shells, He then dictated letters for the 
chiefs of Peshawar and Kabul, as well as several other personages beyond 
the Indus, to ensure the British officer’s protection and honourable treatment 
by the neighbouring chiefs and the marauding Khaibaris. He also issued 
orders to all the chiefs and sardars between his capital and the frontier, en- 
joining upon them the duty of treating the British officer honourably, and of 
providing him with all necessaries. Then, stretching out his hand from the 
elephant, he gave each member of the expedition a hearty shake and 
bade him farewell. He particularly requested Lieutenant Burnes to write 
to him often, and give him an account of the countries he might visit, 
describing their politics and customs, and never to forget him, in whatever 
es he might be. ‘“ Nor did we forget his request,” says the adventurous 
and good-hearted Lieutenant Burnes, “when far from his territories. We ° 
received letters from Ranjit Singh himself in the deserts of Tartary and in 
Bokhara.” “I never quitted,” continues he, “ the presence of a native of ,,His opinion of the 
Asia with such impressions as I left this man: without education and without ) 





* Lieut. Burnes was accompanied on this occasion by Mohan Lal, a Hindu lad of K4shmir, who 
subsequently became known by the name of Agh&é Hasan Jan, the Government yensioner at 
Ludhiana. He waa a student of the Delhi College, and his work, styled Mohan Lal’s Travels 
is well known to the B decay His compauion in the travels was Mahomad Ali, who had received 
his education in the Engineering Institution of Bombay. 
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a guide, he conducts all the affairs of his kingdom with surpassing energy 
and vigour, and yet he wields his power with a moderation quite unprece- 
dented in an eastern Prince.” Such was the opinion entertained of the 
founder of the Sikh kingdom in the Panj&b by an accomplished English 
traveller. Chunni Lal, Jamaddr, was sent at the head of body of sawars 
to escort Lieutenant Burnes and party to the Indus. 

While the Court was at Amritsar, the Mahardjd, to his great regret, 
received news of the death of one of his oldest and ablest sardars. This 
was Desa Singh, Majithia, who held jagirs and grants from the Mahardjd to 
the value of about 1,25,000 rupees yearly. He had fought successfully in 
the Kangrdé and Multdn campaigns, and had been, for a long time, the « 
Mahardjé’s governor of the Hill States. His son, Lahn& Singh, succeed- 
ed to all his estates and honours, and was honoured by the Mahardéja, who 
conferred upon him the title of Kastrul Iktidar, or “ chief of exalted 
dignity.” A robe of honour, consisting of eleven pieces of valuable cloth, 
ajighw (an ornament of gold worn on the turban) and a turra, or tassel, 
and gold earrings, was sent by the Maharaja for Lahnd Singh, and he 
was appointed governor of the hill territory between the Ravi and the Sutlej, 
which appointment he held till the beginning of 1844, The sardar, however, 
did not reside in the hills, but at Amritsar, or at Majithia, and made 
periodical tours in the states under his charge to examine accounts and 
make necessary arrangements. He was in charge of the Darbar Sahib, or the 
great Sikh temple of Amritsar, an office of great honour, which his father 
had held before him. For all these honours he had, of course, to pay a hand- 
some nazrdnd to the Mahardjé, who, in all matters of succession, levied 
large sums as presents or tribute. 

Asa Nand and Muhammad Darvesh, the vakils of Mirs Rustam Ali, 
and Murdd Ali, of Sindh, having received khilats for their masters, were per- 
mitted to return to their country. In the meantime, the Mir Akhor of 
Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan, the governor of Peshdwar, and Shekh Nur 
Ahmad, the agent of Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, reached Ldhore, with fifty 
horses, twenty-five mules and as many camels, sent as tribute by the 
Afghans of Eusafzai and Chuk Hozdré Sultén Muhammad Khan had 
sent a fine horse, named Part-Parwdz for the Mahardjd’s own use, and His 
Highness was greatly pleased with its beauty. Zulfikdr Khan, the son of 
Nawab Asad Khan, of Sanghar, was sent a prisonerto Lahore by General 
Ventura. <A large number of horses, mules, camels and military stores, 
belonging to the sardar had been scized, and, on arrival at Léhore, were 
made over to Misser Beli Ram, Toshakhdaia. 

Qutab-ud-din Khan, Kasuria, who had come to Amritsar the previous 
year, aftcr sustaining a signal defeat at the hands of his nephew, Fatteh 
Din Khan, for the possession of Mamdot, and kad been since living there, 
died during the course of this year, at Amritsar. Charat Ram, his vakil, 
vee directed to convey the body of the late Khan to Mamdot, to be interred 
there. 

The Eusafzais of the hills again became troublesome at the close of the year. 
A body of 15,000 of these hillmen, under Painda Khan and Fatteh Khan, 
having collected near Darband and Jahdngirdbdd, had reduced the Sikh 
troops under Hari Singh, Nalwa, to great straits, and in a night attack on 
the Sikh camp had put a large number of them to the sword. The 
aoe on receiving this news, at once ordered the Najib battalions, 
under Sardar Fatteh Singh Man, Dhanukal Singh and Ganga Singh, to 
march to the scene of action, and in a few weeks the disturbance was quelled, 
and the hill-men retired to their abodes, after receiving severe chastisement. 
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- Hari Smgh subsequently routed the Muhammadan tribes above Atak, and , The victory gainea 

sured their better obedience by building a fort on the right bank of the over the hill tribes.” 
ndus. 

At the close of the year Sadd& Kour, who had been held a close prisoner, The death of Sada 
since 1820, died at Amritsar. The Mahardjdé at once sent Misser Beli ~ 
Rém to Amritsar to confiscate all the property and valuables left by the 
deceased. © Her funeral ceremonies were performed by Prince Nou Nehal 
Singh, and the Mahardj4 himself repaired to Amritsar, and went to the 
deceased Rani’s house to condole with his relations. Madi Dasi, her prin- 
cipal slave girl, was then called upon to deliver up all her property and 

e valuables, and, a close search having been made in the Rani’s private rooms, 

assets belonging to her, valued at two lakhs of rupees, were found and con- 
fiscated to the State. Among the confiscated jewels was a necklace of 
pearls valued at sixty thousand rupees. 

The pleasant dream of an Afghdén empire, extending from the border giicievived hopes of 
of Belochistén to the Kabul river, had not yet forsaken the exiled monarch 
Shah Shujdé, who with his blind brother, was now living on the bounty 
of the English at Ludhidnd. In his leisure hours he brooded over schemes 
of conquest and territorial aggrandizement and opened a correspondence 
with Ranjit Singh, who, for a time, amused him with vain hopes. The 
relations between the two chiefs became more cordial in 1832, when Rumonred advance 
the rumoured advance of the Persians against Herat gave further Haw,182. 
encouragement to the Shah to prosecute his designs against his lost king- 
dom. In return for assistance in men and money, the Shah proposed to 
Ranjit Singh the permanent relinquishment of all claims to the countries 
west of the Indus, conquered by the Mahardjd, which were originally part 
and parcel of the Kabul kingdom of the Durdnis, and to deliver also 
an acquittance for the famous diamond, the Kohinuir. The Shah 
was at this time in the neighbourhood of Shikdrpur, whence he sent a 
vakil, Mulla Shakur, to remain in attendance at the Lahore Darbdr, the 
Mahardjdé deputing his agent Alif Shah to remain in attendance on His ,oorytigone be 
Majesty. It is now necessary to explain how the kingdom of Afghanistan, Revit singh. 
as founded by the adventurous Durrdn{s, was parcelled out among various 
pence: about this time, and,how they stood in relation to one 
another, 

When Kamran succeeded his father Shah Mahmud on the Kabul throne, Fenian ye 
in 1819, the man in chief power in Afghanistén was the Barakzai Sardar, Mu- 
hammad Azim Khan, the brother and eldest survivor of the family of Fatteh — sarda: Muhammad 
Khan, the gallant Kébul Wazir, who had been cruelly put todeath by Kém- iia pve 
rénin 1818.* He had several brothers, all of whom rebelled against the new 
king, and Muhammad Azim Khan joined them to dethrone the murderer 
of his brother. He recalled*Shujaé-ul-Mulk from his exile, promising him qo calls Shah Shuja- 
the restoration of the throne of his ancestors, and sending the ex-monarch Wrin'a view to placing 
a Qurdn under his own seal, as a guarantee for the due fulfilment of the Mm on the throne. 
condition. The Shah forthwith repaired to Peshdwar. After all his mis- 
forfunes, the Shah might have yet been reinstalled on the throne of his 
ancestors, and retained it, but fortune had always stood in the way of the 
success of this ill-fated monarch, and an unhappy incident now happened 
which prevented him from accomplishing his object. While Azim Khan 
was still absent from Peshdwar, Shujdé assumed an air of royalty, and began 
to make a premature display of splendour. An Amir, a great friend of hia 
benefactor’s, while passing in a palanquin through the town, was insulted and 
compelled to descend, on a charge of encroaching on the dignity of the king. 


Vide page 415, ante. 
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This inconsiderate act inflamed the whole of the Barakzai family, who con- - 


sidered their honour involved in the affront, and it was now resolved to place 
a more complaisant master on the throne. Ayub, a brother of Shuj&, 
availing himself of the opportunity, advanced his own claims to the throne. 
Having entered the camp of Azim Khan, he assumed the demeanour of the 
most abject of slaves. “Make me but king,” he exclaimed, “and permit 
money to be coined in my name, and the entire power and resources of the 
kingdom shall rest with yourself; my ambition will be satisfied with bread, and 
the mere title of king.” His prayer was accepted, and he was installed on 
the throne. He was a mere tool in the hands of the wazir, who exercised 
supreme power, the puppet king implicitly obeying all his directions and 
acting on his counsel in all affairs of State. So debased was the condition 
of royalty in Kdbul at this time, that even the robe of honour granted to 
the wazir on his installation in office was a portion of his own property and 
was privately sent to the king, who conferred it on the wazir, with all the 
pomp and show of royalty. Several young princes of the royal blood who 
aspired to sovereign power were made over to the new king, and put to 
death by him. Shujé immediately fled to Peshdwar, and thence made his 
way to Shikarpur. 

- Phe battle of Noushera,* fought between the Sikhs and Afghans in 
1828, sealed the fate of Muhammad Azim Khan. The supremacy of the 
Sikhs was established over the whole country lying between the Indus and 
Peshdwar, and Muhammed Azim Khan died of a broken heart immediately 
after his return to Kabul, in May of the same year. He left a treasure little 
short of three millions sterling in value, which was inherited by his eldest 
son, Habib-ulla Khan, who succeeded to the supremacy which Muhammad 
Azim Khan and Fateh Khan had both exercised. But the youthful sardar 
soon became an object of jealousy to the brothers of the deceased. A cabal 
was formed against him, and his mother was induced by the threat of hav- 
ing her son blown from the mouth of a cannon, to deliver up the treasure. 
Sher Dil Khan, 9 brother of Muhammad Azim Khan, carried away about 
half a million sterling, and established for himself an independent chief- 
ship of Kandahdr; another was formed at Peshdwar, under Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan, another of the brothegs, and the vassal of Ranjit Singh ; 
while Kabul itself, together with Ghazni and Jalldldébdd, fell to the share 
of the crafty Dost Muhammad Khan, also a brother of the late wazir. 
Balkh was annexed to the dominions of Bokhérd, and Herat was held by 
Kamran, the son of Shah Mahmfd ,who had given his allegiance to the 
throne of Persia; and the Sindhians, observing that there was now no 
member of the family of Shah Mahmud left who had power to enforce 
tribute from them, threw off the yoke of submission to the K4bul throne. 
Ayub, the puppet king of Kébul, having lost» his son in these scenes of 
anarchy, fled in the direction of the Panjab, and, in 1822, found an asylum 
at the Court of Lé&hore. Thus fell the great Durrdéni family, which had been 
founded by the genius of Ahmad Shah, seventy-six years previously. 

The Sikhs levied yearly tribute in horses and rice from Sultén Muhammad 
Khan, for the chiefship of Peshdwar, held by him. He shared its revenues 
with his two brothers Pir Muhammad Khan and Said Muhammad Khan. 
The net revenue about this time (1832 A.D.) was a little less than five lakhs 
of rupees. 

The same circumstances which dismembered the Durrdni government, 
led to the establishment of K4ébul as a distinct principality, and that terri- 


a knee ° tory, with its dependency of Ghazni and Jalldldbdd, fell, in 1826, into the 





® Vide page 429, ante. 
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hgnds of Dost Muhammad Khan, who governed the principality with the 
aid of only a brother. The revenues amounted to eighteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the chief maintained a force consisting of 9,000 horse and 2,000 foot, 
with other auxiliarics, village troops and a park of 18 guns. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan is described ag having been unremitting in his attention to 
business, attending the Court-house daily with his Kdézi and Mullahs and 
deciding disputes according to law. 

The chieftainship of Kandahdr was formed, as already mentioned, by 
Sher Dil Khan from the spoils of his nephew, on his flight from Kébul to 
Kandahdér. The Sardar is described as being a man of singular habit’, and 
bearing a great resemblance to his brother Fatteh Khan, in courage and 
bravery. Itis related of Sher Dil that he once lopped off the finger of one of 
his sons, to test the youth’s courage, telling him, at the same time, that, if 
he cried or uttered a sound, he could not be his son, or a Barakzai. The 
young fellow bore the pain with great patience. Sher Dil Khan had been 
accompanied in his flight from Kabul by his four brothers. But he, as well 
as one of his brothers, was now no longer living, and Kandahar was governed 
by Kohan Dil Khan, assisted by his two surviving brothers, Rustam Dil 
Khan and Mehr Dil Khan. The revenue of the principality amounted to 
about eight lakhs, and the forces consisted of 9,000 horse and six pieces of 
artillery. 

Herat, governed by Prince Kémran, had, at this time, virtually become a 
dependency of Persia, The Persian troops had several times entered it and 
retired only on payment of asum of money. This year (September 1832), 
it was again threatened by the Prince Royal in person, who demanded pecu- 
niary payment, and also required that the name of the King of Persia be 
stamped on the coins. 

, Such was the state of the country west of the Indus when Shah Shujd 
was forming new plans for the recovery of the throne of his ancestors, 
Having bought two guns of the Rani of Thanesar, the Shah left Ludhidnd, 
in 1833, having engaged the services of an Anglo-Indian named Campbell, to 
whom he gave the command of six hundred men. The Shah went first to 
Maler Kotla, where he remained fora month. On the festival of Jd, the 
Naw&b of Maler Kotla presented His ex-Majesty with 5,000 rupecs and 
two horses. The Shah then moved on to Jagrdnwdn, where Sardar Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, of Kapurthalldé,sent him 2,000 rupees and a number 
of swords. A fortnight after, he went to Bahawalpur, receiving from the 
Nawab 5,000 rupees, a gun, some camels and bullocks. The Shah next 
marched to Shikarpur, and at K4mpur, six miles from Shikdrpur, was met 
by Husain Shah, the Hyderdbdd Vakil, who presented him with 50,000 rupees, 
five or six horses, some syords and two tents. The Shah remained at 
Shikarpur for ten months, sending from here a present of a Persian horse 
and some tents to Mahardjdé Ranjit Singh, who sent him 1,25,000 rupees, 
together with a piece of artillery and 21 matchlocks, on the understand- 
ing that he should relinquish for ever his claims to the territories of 
K4shmir, Attock, Peshdwdr, Banni and Derajét. The Sindhians, being 
joined by the Talpur Amir of Hydrabdd, who had become jealous of the 
Shah’s growing power, attacked him near Shikdrpur, but were signally 
defeated on 9th January 1834, the Shah taking possession of four guns 
belonging to the Amir. Many of the Sindh Chiefs were killed in this 
battle, among them being Husain Shah. The Sindhians paid the Shah 
Rs. 5,00,000 in cash and gave a promise of future submission. Elated with 
his success, the Shah made preparations for a march to Kandahdr, with a 
view to laying siege to that city. He sent letters to the Khan of Kelat 
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desiring him to send him five lakhs of rupees, ten horses, and a nurhber of 
camels, The Khan sent him a lakh, four horses and twenty camels. 
Bahadur Khan Kékar, chief of Salkhaneh, near Hyderabad, also joined him, 
with a lakh of rupees, five horses and twenty camels. Having now reached 
Kandahér at the head of several thousand fighting men, the Shah laid 
close siege to the town. An attempt to carry the place by assault failed. 
Dost Muhammad Khan, leaving his brother, Amir Muhammad Khan, in 
charge of Kabul, marched to assist his brothers at Kandahdr in repelling 
Shah Shujé. Everything seemed now to favour the Shah’s projects. 
He had command of a strong army and was the possessor of a large trea- 
sure and immense military stores, purchased by himself and contributed 
by different reigning chiefs. He had also the sympathy and good-will of 
the people of Kabul. The Ghulém Khana leaders had already declared 
in favour of the Shah, and resolved to secure the person of Amir Muhammad 
Khan. Gulistén Khan, the Hazdré chief of Kard Bagh, south of Ghazni, 
had rebelled against the authority of the Kébul Amir and boldly engaged 
and defeated the Ghazni troops that had been sent against him. The 
Shah was also in correspondence with Nawab Jabbar Khan, a brother of 
the Dost, who believed that the Shah’s operations against Kandahdr were 
not without the indirect sanction of the British Government. The influence 
of the Nawab secured a strong party in favour of the Shah, Nawdébs Muham- 
mad Zamén Khéo and Muhammad Usman Khan having bound themselves 
in regard to the Shah strictly as they might be directed by Jabbar Khan. 
The understanding between the parties was as follows:—Nawdb Jabbar 
Khan was to get the chieftainship of the Ghilzais, of which Dost Muhammad 
Khan had deprived him, and Nawéb Muhammad Zamén Khan was to 
receive Jalldidbdd, while Muhammad Usmdén Khan was to be reinstated in his 


jagirs. So sanguine was the aged Jabbar Khan of the Shah’s victory, that, 


at Ghazni, he entreated the Dost to permit him to repair to the Shah at Kan- 
dahdar, in order to settle terms with him. To these entreaties of his brother 
the insidious chief replied “Zdld!” (aterm of affection) “ it will be time 
enough to consider that when we are defeated.” Inthe meantime, he wrote a 
letter to Shah Shuja, stating ironically that his brothers of Kandahar were 
unscrupulous men, unfamiliar with tre rules of decorum and decency to be 
observed on the visit of His Majesty ; that he, fully knowing the respect due 
to the imperial diginty, was now on his way to do honour to the ‘ Asylum 
of the Poor’ and to escort him, with due respect, to Kabul. So the 
Dost arrived by rapid marches in the neighbourhood of Kandahdr, at the 
head of twenty thousand horse, five thousand foot and about 18 guns. 
The Shah had hitherto entrenched himsclf in a position resting upon the 
old town of Kandahdr, built by Nadir Shah; and, had he continued in the 
same position, no effort would have been needed on his part to effect the 
complete ruin of his enemy. As it happened, however, the reverse was the 
case. Rejecting the counsels of his general, Samandar Khan, and other chiefs, 
and in spite of their warnings, he abandoned the entrenchments as soon 
as the Kdbul army arrived, falling back to the northern extremity of 
the hill, and occupying the gardens at the base of the old town of Husain 
Khan. This was a disastrous move, the object of the pusillanimous monarch 
being to keep open his rear for flight; for it was well known that, what- 
ever the chances of battle, the Shah always regarded his personal safety 
more than victory. The following morning, Dost Muhammad Khan arrived 
at Kandahdr, and the next day his son, Muhammad Akbar Khan, came out 
of the town with 12,000 cavalry and four guna, On the arrival of this 
reinforcement, Dost Muhammad Khan, unsheathing his sword, directed a 
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forward*movement, but returned, after galloping some fifty yards. At about 
fve o'clock in the evening, Shah Shujd ordered Mr. Campbell! to attack the 
enemy, and that officer, by a skillful move, succeeded in carrying all 
before him, dispersing in succession the battalions of Abdul Samad 
Khan and the cavalry of Muhammad Akbar Khan and the Kandahdr 
chiefs. But he was ordered to return to the lines for the evening. 
Early the*®next morning Dost Muhammad Khan drew up his forces in order 
of battle. Samandar Khan and Jahan Ddd Khan, the Generals of the 
Shah’s army, moved forward to the attack with twelve thousand horse. Mr. 
Campbell was sent forward with two battalions, but with no guns or cavalry 
to support him. The whole of the remaining force was ordered to follow. 
Anything like order or discipline was quite unknown to the Shah’s troops, the 
several divisions of his army acting independently of one another. The upshot 
of the attack was that the Shah’s troops were hemmed in between the high 
banks of a dry water-course, and fell into confusion. Shah Shujd, from 
his elephant, ordered Mr. Campbell to “ chapao,” or rush forward to the attack. 
The latter remonstrated and represented that the circumstances required 
a bold stand and steady fighting, and that it was no time for breaking the 
ranks. The Shah, however, was headstrong, and rashly repeated the words 
“ Chapao! chapao!” but, to the astonishment of all, with the same breath 
that he urged his troops forward, he gave the order to his mahauat to turn 
his elephant round, which having been done, he fled panic-stricken. Mr. 
Campbell engaged the enemy for two hours, but was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Three hundred Hindusténis, who had been in the service of the 
East India Company, made a bold stand, but were overpowered by superior 
numbers. The triumph of the Barakzais was followed by horrible scenes of 
slaughter and plunder, and the whole of the artillery and military stores 
of the fugitives fell into the hands of the Afghans. Even the records and cor- 
respondence of the fugitive Shah fell into the hands of the Kandahar brothers, 
who made them over to Dost Muhammad. Among the papers was found a 
copy ofa treaty between Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja and some letters bear- 
ing the seal of Captain Wade. The battle was fought on Ist July1834. Had 
it not been for the inertness of the Shah and the irresolution and incapacity 
of his Generals, Samandar Khan and dahan Ddd Khan, the battle would not 
have terminated so disastrously for him. Mr. Campbell was kept in the house 
of Mehr Dil Khan, who had his wounds washed and had him treated by 
a Surgeon. <A week after, Dost Muhammad Khan, accompanied by Nawab 
Jabbar Khan and Mirza Abdul Sami Khan, his minister, paid a visit to 
Mehr Dil Khan. The Amir treated Mr. Campbell honourably and sent 
him on an elephant to Kabul, where he put him in command of the artillery 
on a saiary of Rs. 400 a month. 

The Shah, after his discomfiture at Kandahdar, fled to Farah. Prince 
Kamran, of Herat, sent him handsome presents and a letter offering to 
send his son, Shahzddé Jahangir, with four thousand horse and guns to 
assist him in another attempt on Kandahar, but the suspicious Shah fan- 
cied, though without grounds, that Jahangir would be instructed to seize 
him, and he fled from Farah to Lash, whence he proceeded across the deserts 
of Sistdn and thence to Kelat in Beluchistén. Here he was honourably 
received by Mehrab Khan, the Barohi Chief. Rahm Dil Khan of Kandahar 
sent word to him to seize the Shah and deliver him up to his men. 
The Khan, who was assisted in his resolution by his wife Bibi Gul Jan, 
thought it unworthy of a Beloch Chief to betray the trust which the Shah, 
in his misfortune, had placed in him, and sent him under proper escort to 
Zehri, whence His Majesty made his way to Bagh in Kachi. Here he 
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made fresh attempts to raise an army, with a view to another invasion of 
Kandahér; but his General, Samandar Khan, fell suddenly ill and died. 
be inta * The Shah then went to Hyderdbdd in Sindh; but, seeing that the wind 
blew unfavourably for him in every quarter, he at last concluded that he 
2 but eventually re == could do no better than return to Ludhidnd, his old asylum in the Panjab, 
3 ’ He therefore returned to that place, divested of his army, but bringing 
with him two lakhs and fifty thousand rupees in cash and valuables. 


3futot imposed om In the beginning of 1833, Sheodial, a rich Khatri of Amritsar, having 
at Amaritaar, 1883. died, Commandant Sham Singh was deputed to confiscate all the property 


of the deceased. The three sons of the deceased, Rém Dds, Kishen Chand 
and Nardin Dds, who made some demur, were sent in chains to Léhore, | 
where a lakh of rupees having been exacted from them, they were set at 
oop eeharsys .1e33, berty. The Mahardjé having taken a fancy to Gul Bahdr,* one of the 
demi-monde of Amritsar, married her with great pomp and splendour in 
the course of this year. The marriage procession, headed by the bride- 
groom, who wore on his head the bridal chaplet, or wreath of flowers, went 
to the bride’s house. Here Mamola, sister of Moran, a woman of the same 
class, who had been previously married to the Maharaja, adorned the 
bridegroom’s neck with a necklace of pearls and sprinkled saffron water 
on his clothes. The ceremonies closed amid great rejoicings; and for many 

days Lahore and Amritsar were the scene of merriment and festivities. 
About this time Prince Kharak Singh was sent to Sanghar at the head of 
an army, for the complete subjugation of the country about the Suleman 
Range of hills. Asad Khan, the chief, on hearing of the approach of the 
Complete subjugation Sikh troops, fled to the hills to form a union with the Afghdns of the moun- 
the Suleman hill range, tains, The Mahardjé, hearing of this, issued orders for Dewdn Sanwan Mal, 
ieee the Governor of Multdn, to send reinforcements to Sanghar. The country 
was soon after occupied by the Sikhs and farmed to General Ventura fox 
the sum of Rs. 1,50,000 annually, besides a nazardénd of a number of horees. 
Reports having been received of the mismanagement of Kashmir by 
Administration of Dewan Baisdkha Singh, under Prince Sher Singh, who had been sent there 
— as Governor, some time previously, the Dewan was sent to Léhore in chains 
and a mulct of five lakhs of rupees was imposed upon him. Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Sheikh Ghulém Mohi-ud-din were sent to 
Késhmir to examine the accounts of revenue and expenditure and to assist 
Prince Sher Singh in the administration of the country, in place of the 

deposed Dewan. 

Kashwir was about this time visited by so severe a famine that thousands 
raminein Kashmir, of people fled from the country in different directions, and hundreds died 
from starvation and hunger. The shawl manufacture, which was so thriving 
in the time of Dewdén Moti Rém and Kirpa Rém, had come to a standstill 
under the governorship of Prince Sher Singh, who spent all his time in 
drinking and debauchery, leaving his subordinates to act for him. Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, who had shortly before been sent to Kdéshmir, made matters 
worse, and many were the complaints against his oppression. Large firms 
had become bankrupt, and thousands of people who derived their income 
Suppression of the from the shawl trade had no business to pursue. This, combined with a 
shawl trade. severe drought, completed the ruin of the people. The streets of Lahore 
and Amritsar swarmed with bands of starving Kashmiris, who went about 
the streets and lanes crying for bread. Khuda Bakhsh, the Kotwal, or chief 
police officer of Léhore, reported daily to the Mahardjd the number of 





_ * She was called Réni Gul Begam. She died at Lahore in 1863, and was in receipt of a pen- 
sion of Rs. 12,380 per annum till her death. 
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persons® who had died from starvation. The Mahardjé ordered the 
depository of corn in Fort Gobind Garh at Amritsar to be opened for the 
benefit of the famished Kashmiris there, and Sardar Lahné Singh and Mian 
Samdu were specially ordered to alleviate the prevailing distress by a daily 
distribution of flour and blankets among the emigrants, at the expense of 
the State. Similara rrangements were made at Ldéhore under Misar Beli 
Rém. The faming-stricken people, men and women, were lodged in the 
mosque of Wazir Khan and in some Hindu temples and Musalmdn shrines, 
where flour was distributed to them daily. Sucha famine had not visited 
the Kdéshmir valley for 200 years; and the many Kashmiri families now re- 
siding in Léhore, Amritsar, Ludhidndé, Narpur, Pathdnkot and Dera Baba 
Nanak, owe their existence there to the great scarcity of that period. The 
Mahardjé recalled Jamadar Khushal Singh and Sheikh Ghul4m Mohi-ud-din 
from Kédshmir, and sent General Mihan Singh as a deputy to Prince Sher 
Singh, for the management of the affairs of Kdshmir. The General did 
much for the relief of the sara population, and through his exertions 
the distress was greatly alleviated. The Mabardja4 was so much displeased 
with Jamadar Khushal Singh for the excesses committed by himin Kdshmir 
that, for a period of one month, he was not admitted into his presence. 

It was ordered about this time that Rdéj& Dhian Singh be addressed in 
public correspondence as “ Rdjdé Kaldn Bahadur,” or “ chief réjd, the cham- 
pion of the State.” The Mahardjd was also at this period so pleased with the 
manner and address of Captain Wade, the British Agent at Ludhidné who 
frequently visited Lahore on business and was the sporting companion of the 
Mahardjé in the field, that he conferred upon him the high title of “ Farzand- 
q-Dil Band,” or “ well-beloved son.” Térd& Chand, the son of Karm Chand, 
having been created a Dewdn, was sent to Bannu to levy tribute from the 
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hawing died and it having been reported that he had left twenty thousand 
rupees with the bankers of Amritsar, orders were issued to Fakir _Imém-ud-din 
to confiscate the money forthwith and credit it to the State. The Court was 
at Amritsar at the time, and confiscation and exactions were the order of 
the day. Sheikh Ghuldm Mohi-ud-din was put in chains and a heavy mulct 
was demanded from him. Miser Rup Lal was sent to Hoshiarpur to seize all 
the household property of the Sheikh there. The mode in which the hidden 
treasure of the Sheikh was discovered in his private residence there is inter- 
esting. A spacious tomb, said to be the burial-place of the Sheikh’s Pér, 
or spiritual guide, was erected, and Mulldhs surrounded it, reading the 
Qurdn and burning benzoin, as on the tombs of the saints. It was reported 
to the Miser that this so-called resting-place of the Ptr was the depository 
not of his holy ashes, but of gold and silver, and, the place having been dug 
out, no less than nine anda half lakhs of rupees were found concealed in it. 
This having been communicated to the Maharaja, His Highness tauntingly 
said to the Sheikh: “ The ashes of your Pr have been converted into silver 
and gold. He must undoubtedly have been a great saint.” The Sheikh in 
vaiy swore that this was the money collected by his father, Sheikh Ujald, in 
the service of Sardar Bhup Singh. Ranjit Singh knew very well that Ujala 
was no great Sardar and had never seena lakh of rupees in his life. He 
was sure that the money had been squeezed from the starving Kashmiris by 
the Sheikh, while a lieutenant of Prince Sher Singh. The whole of the 
money was confiscated to the State and a fine of Rs. 25,000 imposed besides. 
Ranjit Singh had also an eye on General Ventura, whom he suspected of 
gaining a great deal of money from his lease of Dera Ghdzi Khan; but 
considerations of his good services and his excellent management of districts 
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on the frontier, prevented him from indulging vent to his cupidity against an 
officer who was honoured alike by the people, the officers and the Govern- 
ment. 

Rai Rémbir Chand and Barmodh Chand, the sons of Anrodh Chand, 
pcre Msharéié 4, Of Katoch, having been introduced, through R4jé Suchet Singh, they pre- 
grandsons of Sansir sented 31 gold mohurs, a horse, an elephant and a sword as a nazar. The 

hand, of Katoch, 1835. Mahardié gave the grandsons of Sansér Chand a cordial receptidén and con- 
ferred upon them a jagir of Rs. 50,000 in the Kangré hills. The Maharaja 
was not by nature wantonly harsh, and, though avaricious in the extreme, 
his generosity was proverbial, and it was his policy never to reduce anyone 
to desperation. During the same year, Misar Beli Rém was ordered to have ' 
some fine shawls and other articles suited for presents manufactured, with a 
view to their being sent to Calcutta, for His Majesty the King of England. 
Serious illness of the On his return from Amritsar to Lahore, at the close of the year, the 
MiaharslA 10h Mahardja’s health became seriously impaired. He was a great believer in 
the prayers of fakirs, and even dreaded them. There lived on the banks 
of the Ravi abeut this time, a Bairagi fakir, and Ranjit went to him, asa 
private individual, and besought his prayers in his behalf. He offered a 
pair of shawls, 1,000 rupees in money and 25 pieces of crystallized sugar as 
a nazar, but these were distributed among the poor, as ordered by the 
fakir, He next went to the mausoleum of Mian Wadda, in the vicinity of 
Léhore, and invoked the prayers of the blind darveshes who were in attend- 
ance on the Khangéh, presenting them with money and fruit. On the first 
cee: day of the moon, alms were given out to the poor. The same day the 
Mahardjé narrated a dream which he had had the previous night. He saw 
a band of Sikhs dressed in black, with dreadful features, speaking harshly 
to him. His Highness seemed quite perplexed at this, and Brahmins and 
eng interpretation bY astrologers were consulted as to the interpretation of the dream. They declar- 
ed, after a reference to their holy books, that the Sikhs he had seen in ‘his 
dream were the soldiers of God (Nihangs), who had come to tell him that 
he had relinquished the religion of the Guru by marrying a Muhammadan 
lady (Gul Bahdr), and that, unless atonement was soon made, the displeasure 
of the Guru would not be averted. It was therefore resolved that the 
renney Sdvise him to | =Maharajdé should take the pdhal afresh and renew the faith of his ancestors 
initiation into paral. by doing penance for his sin. Atma Singh and Dewa Singh, the Sikh priests, 
were accordingly sent for, and the necessary ceremonies having been perform- 
thomenthe ceremony, 0G» the Maharajé was duly invested with the pdhdl of the Guru. Such was 
" the superstitious belief of Ranjit Singh, who, however, in accepting the péhal 
a second time, had no intention of putting away his much-favoured Muham- 
madan wife. Following this event, a large number of prisoners were released, 
and orders were issued to the governors of provinces to set at liberty a fixed 
Release of State number of convicts under their charge. Some old State prisoners at Laéhore 
peo were also released on this occasion, among them being Mian Bhup Deo, of 
Jammu, who had been in confinement for fifteen years, Bir Singh, the Rajé of 
Nurpur, and Faiz Talab Khan, of Bhimbar. The services of Bhip Deo 
were placed at the disposal of Kour Kharak Singh and those of Faiz Talab 
Khan at that of Sardar Atar Singh, Sindhianwalia. A lakh of rupees was 
demanded from R4jé Bir Singh, as a ransom, but 80,000 rupees only was 
realized. The Basant festival having arrived, Kour Kharak Singh was 
ordered to hold the usual Darbar at the mausoleum of Lal Husain, and receive 
the nazardnds from the sardars and chiefs, 
pet cartons rite Pandit Madhosidan and other Brahmins of the Court, after consulting 
the Shastras, gave it as their opinion that, in order completely to remove 
the effects of the unpropitious star from the Maharaja, 1) was “necessary to 
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make an effigy of gold, 51 tolahs in weight, and set it with rubies and sapphires. 
THis idol, they said, should be given in alms to a Brahmin of Benares or 
Mathra, who, being seated in a cart drawn by black she-buffaloes, should be 
sent across the Bids and the Sutlej. Miser Beli Rém was ordered to have the 
effigy made, and, this having beén done on the fourth day, as required by the 
pandits, a pative Brahmin of the towns named was searched for. A Mathraé 
Brahmin being at hand, oil was rubbed over his body, which was then 
blackened, after which he was clothed in black and made toride on the cart 
drawn by the black she-buffaloes, with the golden image in his hands. A 
@present was also made to him of rupees 5,000 and gold earrings (bdlds), 
together with a black horse, which had on its back a saddle covered with black 
satin. Thus prepared, the Brahmin was sent across the Bids and Sutle) 
under a guard of soldiers. Doctor Murray also came from Ludhidnd to see 
the Maharaja, who, however, soon after recovered from his sickness. 

Early in 1834, Dewén Bhawdni Dds, the head of the Finance Depart-_,,Death of Dewan 
ment, died. He had fought successively in the Multdn, Peshdwar and oe 
Eusafzai campaigns, and before that, as the chief dewdn of Prince Kharak 
Singh, had taken a leading part in the reduction of the country of the 
Ramgarhia Sardars about Amritsar and Gurdaspur. He was an eminent 
financier, and had once been charged with embezzlement by Miser Beli 
Ram, the Treasurer, on which occasion Ranjit Singh, being highly incensed, 
struck the dewdn with his sheathed sword in open darbdér, and imposed a 
fine of a lakh of rupees upon him. He was then banished toa hill appoint- 
ment, but, his services being too valuable to be spared, he was recalled and gr nnillt Dina Nath 
reinstated in his post, after a few months. On his death, he was succeeded Head of Finance be- 
by Pandit Dina Nath. partment. 

. About this time the zemindars of Ghdri Dildsdé Khan, in the Bannui Dis- _ Rising of the 
trict, raised the standard of revolt. Bakhshi Téré Chand and Sardars Shém agin oy ysy borders 
Singh, Jai Singh, and Jagat Singh, Attariwallas, besieged the mutineers in 
the garhi, or mountain stronghold; but the besieged, some two thousand 
in number, made a sudden sally, killing three huudred Sikhs with the fire _ niscomaturo of the 
of their matchlocks and wounding five hundred more. The Sikhs were ‘ish ‘rou 
compelled to raise the siege and refire to a distance of a kos from the 
garhi. The Mahardjdé, on receiving news of this, forthwith ordered Raja 
Suchet Singh to march to the scene of insurrection at the head of a force — Raja Suchet Singh 
for the relief of the Sikh army. He was, however, much irritated at Gfuction 
hearing of the disaster. Tdrdé Chand had been created a dewdn a 
short time before, and placed in charge of Banna, Ténk and Dera Ismail 
Khan. On the present occasion, he had with him the flower of the 
Sikh army. His force of eight thousand men and eight guns was led by 
the Chiefs of Atdri, Nakka,*and Batdla, and his ignominious repulse, with 
the loss of so many brave men, was looked upon by the Maharaja as a 
disgrace on his official career and a stain on his military character. He 
was highly indignant, and fined the dewdn and his brothers, Mangal Sen and 
Ratgn Chand, 1,25,000 rupees. Tdré Chand also quarrelled with Rajd | 
Suchet Singh, who was at this time in charge of the Derajdt, and this — Ponce restored, 
brought on his subsequent ruin. Peace was, in the meanwhile, restored 
on the borders of Bannd, through the exertions of Raja Suchet Singh. 

The unsettled state of Peshdwar and the probability of its becoming 
tributary to Kdébul under Dost Muhammad Khan, or Shah Shujé, inthe event — ranjit singh 
of a fresh war breaking out between the two for the sovereignty of troni nce ney 
Afghanistan, now induced Ranjit Singh to make an endeavour to annex bis dominions 
that province permanently to his dominions. Soon after the Dasahra, 
orders were issued to Sardar Hari Singh, Ndlwa, to proceed with all his 
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forces from the Eusafzai hills to Peshdwar, aud there act as lieuftnant to 
Prince Nau Nehal Singh, who was in the meantime sent from Léhore ‘in 
that direction, accompanied by Generals Ventura and Court and a large 
body of troops. The force crossed the Indus at the end of April, and, on 
arriving in the vicinity of Peshawar, an increased tribute in horses, rice, 
swords, &c., was demanded. The horses, &c., which were offered were rejected 
as unsuitable, the object of the Sikhs being to gain time. The Barakzai 
Sardars in possession of Peshawar, apprehensive of the designs of the Sikhs, 
had already sent their families to Michni, north of the Kabul river, with 
their guns and other property. They themselves remained in Peshdéwar 
with their horses ready to be saddled at a moment's notice. “It was 
ridiculous,” writes an eye-witness, “about twice or thrice a day, to see the 
servants running out with the saddles on their heads and returning when 
they discovered that the alarm which had been given was a false one.” 
Everything which was portable had been carried away, even to the doors 
and windows of their houses. This had, indeed, always been the custom 
at Peshdwar whenever there was a report of the Sikhs approaching its 
vicinity. The remnants of the old Ghulédm Khana of Peshawar who, on 
account of their being Shids, were dissatisfied with the rule of the Barakzai 
brothers, opened a clandestine correspondence with Hari Singh, and so did the 
principal Hindu dewadns of the country. Hari Singh, finding everything 
in his favour, sent a message to the Barakzai Sardars, Sultdéo Muhammad 
Khan, his brother, Pir Muhammad Khan, and his nephew, Abdul Ghias 
Khan, the son of Nawdb Jabbar Khan, and Ndib Haji Khan, to evacuate 
the city and retire to the garden of Ali Murdén Khan, as the Shahzédé 
Nau Nehal Singh desired to see the city. The Sikh force was, in the 
meantime, in motion, and Sultén Muhammad Khan, observing this 
with a spy-glass which he had always in his hand, made immediate prepara- 
tions for flight. The horses were saddled and mounted in atrice. The 
houses were evacuated, as if by magic, and all fled to the adjoining hills, except 
Abdul Ghias Khan and his party. The Sikhs moved forward in regular order. 
The van was led by the young Shahzddé, seated on an clephant and followed 
by Hari Singh and a host of other sardars, Behind them came detachments 
of cavalry, and, last of all, the battalions of General Court, advancing in 
column in quick time. Some Afghans who had concealed themselves among the 
trecs, were soon cleared out. The advance of the Sikhs was checked by Haji 
Khan’s men, and a skirmish ensued, in which Khan Muhammad Khan, the 
brother of Haji Khan, was badly wounded and borne off the field. A smart 
fire was kept up on both sides, and instances of individual bravery were not 
wanting among the Afghans. One gallant fellow cut down six of his ad- 
versaries. The Sikhs, having now completed the circuit of the city, entered 
and oceupied the Baélé Hissdr, and, simultaneously with it, the town was 
occupied, on 6th May 1834. The discomfited sardars fled to Takkdl and 
Shekhdn, at the foot of the hills, Pir Muhammad Khan was afterwards 
reported to have retired to Kohdét with treasure amounting to three lakhs 
of rupees, which he carried away from Peshd4war. Thus did the Sikhs make 
themselves masters of an important and productive country. There is no 
doubt that, had Sultén Muhammad Khan made the least attempt to defend 
the country, it would not have fallen so easy a prey to them as it did. As 
it was, however, the sardar had sent away the best part of his troops, and 
prohibited the town and country people from defending the city. 

Peshawar was taken, but Ranjit Singh’s mind was not at rest, and he 
concentrated his whole attention on frontier affairs. Troops were daily sent 
in that direction; Kanwar Kdéshmira Singh was sent to Atak at the head 
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of his troops, and Sardar Tej Singh to Peshawar. Last of all, the Maharajd 
Irnmself set out for Peshdwar, encamping for a month at Rohtds en route, and 
sending Rajé Gulab Singh in advance of his camp to Peshawar. 

The occupation of Peshawar by the Sikhs had been a source of great 
trouble to Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, as he had always laid claim to it as a 
dependency of Kabul. In vain did the Amir solicit the mediation of the 
British Gbdverninent to induce the Sikhs to retire from Peshd4war and to ad- 
just the difference between him and the Lahore ruler; he was told that the 
Government was unwilling to meddle in the affair, though a plain declara- 
tion was made to Dost Muhammad and his brothers of the desire of the 
British Government to form a connection with them by an interchange of 
commercial facilities. Left thus to his own resources, and to scttle his 
differences with the Lahore Government as best he could, the Amir made 
preparations for a march in the direction of Peshiwar. At the same time, 
through one Muhammad Husain, a native of Persia, who had for some 
years resided at Kaébul, he opened a correspondence with the Shah of Persia. 
He had desired Nawdb Jabbar Khan, his brother, and a man of great influ- 
ence at Kabul, to become a party to this correspondence, but the Nawab 
refused to have anything to do with the affair, declaring that he had always 
advocated a connection with the British Government, and would continue to 
do so. 

At length the Amir broke up his camp at Jallélabad, and, by easy 
marches, reached Bassowal. The Jd Kurbdn festival was celebrated at Ali 
Baghdén, and here the Amir offered up prayers for the success of his arms in 
the impending conflict. He exclaimed audibly, that he might be heard by 
those around, “ Allah! I am but a weak fly, about to resist a huge elephant. 
Thy power is great, and on Thee this poor fly places its dependence. If it 
be Thy will, the fly will be triumphant in its encounter with the elephant. 
From Thee I besecch help and from Thee I implore victory.” A host of Ghizis, 
or warriors of the faith, also joined the Amir from the surrounding country. He 
assumed the proud title of Ghdézi or Champion of the Faith, and endeavoured 
to rouse the population generally to a sense of their duty, which he declared 
was to destroy the infidel invaders of Peshdwar. The Sikhs, on their part, 
endeavoured to gain over many of the “Maliks or petty chiefs of the Khaibar, 
by assigning allowances to them ; but these abandoned tho cause of the Sikhs 
and joined the Amir, on the plea of religious feeling. Having passed the 
defiles of the Khaibar, the Amir encamped at Shckdn at the foot of the hills. 
The news that the Afghans had actually taken up a position on the plains 
of Peshawar, induced the Mahardj4, who was loitering in the country east of 
the Indus, to accelerate his march to that place, where he soon arrived, res- 
toring confidence among his trgops. He wasjoincd by Sardar Sultén Muham- 
mad Khan, who lent his moral support, but was in no way in a position to 
render the Maharaja material aid. The personal attention and exertions of 
the veteran ruler of Lahore now effected an immediate change in the dis- 
position of the army, which had hitherto been located in different positions 
to no advantage. The camp nearest the Afghan detachments remained 
stationary, as if no movements were in contemplation. Further time was gain- 
ed by amusing the Kdébul Amir with negotiations, the diplomatists on the 
part of the Afghans being Nawdb Jabbar Khan and Agha Husain, the latter 
being deputed to watch the proceedings of the former, who lacked the Amir’s 
confidence. Subsequent events, however, showed that the Agha was no more 
honest a dependant of the Amir than his Barakzai colleague, he having ac- 
cepted a large sum of money from the Sikhs, and promised to prevail upon 
his master to retrace his steps to Kébul. The time thus gained was made 
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use of by the Lahore ruler in concentrating his troops and redistributing 
them, so as to completely surround the Afghan positions. The semicircle form- 
ed by the Sikh forces comprised five camps, their fronts being protected by ca- 
valry, their rear by regular infantry, consisting of 35 battalions, and behind 
them being detachments of cavalry of various strength. While these arrange- 
ments for an attack were going on, the Mahardjé deputed Fakir Aziz-ud-din 
and Mr. Harlan, an Anglo-Indian who had lately entered his service, to the 
Amir’s camp, with instructions to induce the Amir to retire. Sardar Sultén 
Muhammad Khan was also sent along with the envoys, to assist in carrying 
on the negotiations. These were, however, still pending when the Amir was 
informed, to his great surprise, that all his troops were surrounded by the 
Sikhs. He never perhaps meant to bring on an actual rupture, so soon at 
least, for he was conscious of the great superiority of the Sikh army over his 
own; but he now clearly saw that his choice lay between retreat and 
flight. If he remained stationary, there was the danger of his being deprived 
of his muuitious of war, including his guns and military equipage. In 
his dilemma, he consulted Mirza Sdémi Khan, his confidential minister, and 
the ided now suggested itsclf of arresting the Sikh envoys in the Amir’s 
camp. Dost Muhammad Khan knew well that the presence of Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din, the Mahardja’s physician, who prescribed medicines for him and re- 
gulated the doses, was absolutely necessary for his existence, and 1t was con- 
ceived that the Mahardgj4 would be compelled to cede Peshawar in exchange 
for the indispensable Fakir, or that, at any rate, a large sum of money would 
be offered as ransom. ‘To avoid, however, the disgrace which would attach 
to an action so opposcd to international laws, it was resolved to involve Sardar 
Sultan Muhammad Khan in the proposed detention of the Sikh envoys. The 
Amir accordingly sent for the sardar, and, after an exchange of oaths on the 
Qurdmn as to secrecy, informed him of his resolution. It was suggested that, 
as the envoys had come with him, it would be most convenient and condu- 
cive to the interests of the parties concerned, if he carried them off, when, it 
was surmised, everything would be gained as desired. The sardar at once 
saw that the object of the Amir’s policy was to bring about his ruin at the 
expense of his own reputation. He feigned to fall in with the scheme and 
promised compliance forthwith, swearing on the Qurdn, but considering the 
oath to be made under circumstances in which it would not be legally binding. 
Dost Muhammad, thinking his point gained, summoned the Fakir and Mr. 
Harlan into his presence and reproached and abused them. On being some- 
what appeased by the persuasive speech of the learned Fakir, he said that he 
had kept the envoysin the Afghan camp merely as hostages for the due 
fulfilment of the terms proposed, which were the surrender of half the terri- 
tory of Peshawar to his brother, Sultén Muhammad Khan, and the payment 
to himself of a few lakhs of rupees as ndélbandzi, literally, the cost of shoeing 
his horses. The Fakir urged that it was necessary for him and his colleague 
to return to the Mahardjdé to acquaint him with the Amir’s propositions, but 
to this it was replied that this could be more conveniently done by letter. 
The Fakir then argued that the detention of the envoys was a direct 
infringement of the respect which, among the Afghans, as among all other 
nations, is attached to their person. To this the Amir replied that the 
Sikhs were K4d/irs, or infidels, and not like other people, that they themselves 
broke oaths and treaties, and that with such people it would be only fair 
to act in a different manner. The envoys were then made over tothe charge 
of Sardar Sultdn Muhammad Khan. The latter, however, perceiving the evil 
designs of his brother against him, and finding an opportunity to gain the 
confidence of the Mahardjd, instead of carrying off the envoys, escorted 
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them with all honour to his own camp, and eventually sent them to Michni, 
there to await the Mahardja’s orders. 

Dost Muhammad Khan now resolved on an orderly retreat ; but the greater 
part of his army Bazdér was plundered by the Ghiizi’s, Late in the evening, 
he reached the heights of Chaghari in the defiles of the Khaibar, when he 
heard the reports of the Sikh salves discharged in triumph at the flight of 
the Kdbul troops. The Amir, however, consoled himself with the thought 
that he had outwitted the Sikhs in the matter of the arrest of Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din and Mr. Harlan, whom he believed to be stillin the custody of 
Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan. In the meanwhile, he continued his 
retrograde movement to Shekhdn, but was told at Jahadrghi that his scheme 
for the capture of the envoys had failed, and that they were far beyond 
his reach. The Amir and his confidential minister, the Mirza, were 
much mortified and chagrined at having been duped by Sult4n Muhammad 
Khan, in addition to the utter failure of their scheme. He ordered his 
forces to be concentrated at Jallélabad, a few battalions being sent in advance 
to Surkh Pal, where his soldicrs took the guard by surprise and plundered it 
of its horses, arms, and ammunition. ‘The Amir was unable to restore order 
among his troops, and retraced his steps to Kabul during the night. He 
shut himself up, through shame, in the Baldé Hissar Fort for three or four 
days, and admitted no one to his presence. His Wazir, Mirza Sami Khan, 
likewise secluded himself in his house, and,in a fit of rage and remorse, 
broke to pieces his kalamddm, or writing case, and reviled the Amir for not 
following his advice in matters of war and politics. 

On the retreat of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan to Kabul, the Maharajé 
ordered a fortress of considerable strength to be constructed on the site of 
the old citadel. This order was carried into execution with great zcal by 
Safdar Hari Singh, Ndlwd, and Rajds Guldéb Singh and Suchct Singh. 
Other forts were also constructed by the Sikhs to protect the country. The 
Sikhs consolidated their power at Peshawar, and where, in the level country 
of Ddéman, west of the Indus, their agents only had resided, they now 
actually occupicd the territory, extending their influence to the ecx- 
treme limit of Bann. The Mahard§4 remained at Peshdwar for several 
weeks. Here Abdul Ghias Khan, son of Nawdb Jabbar Khan, and other 
chief residents of the town, paid their respects to him. His Highness 
placed Raj& Guldb Singh at the head of the financial affairs of the 
country, while General Ventura was made head of the Military Department. 
Raj& Guldb Singh subsequently falling ill, General Avitabile was appointed 
in his place. After making these arrangements, the Mahardjé& returned to 
Lahore. A jadgir of a lakh ofrupees was conferred upon Prince Nau Nehal 
Singh, in recognition of his services at Peshdwar. 

During the year, 1834, the Maharajé introduced the system of branding 
horses and camels in the military service, and, in accordance with an order 
passed, all such animals were branded. The presents for the King of 
England being now ready for despatch, Sardar Gujar Singh and Bhdi 
Govind Jas were sent on a mission to Calcutta, in September, 1834, with 
letters for the King and the Governor-General. This was only a friendly mis- 
sion, and had no reference to political affairs. A large number of shawls 
and Kashmir cloaks, the property of Sheikh Ghuldm Mohi-ud-din, were found 
in the possession of the sons of Kazi Kamdal-ud-din of Sodhra* and confiscated 
to the State. After the Dasahra Darbar, which was held with the usual pomp 





* A town built by Malik Azaz, the favourite slave of Sultdn Mahmud Ghazni. He had 
built a sarai at this place, called Sad-dara, froin its having one hundred doors. Sodhra or 
Sadhora is a corruption of this name. 
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at Amritsar, the Mahardjé proceeded to Batdla, and pitched his camp qn 
the bank of Shamsher Khan’s tank. This being the jagir of Prince Sher 
Singh, his son, Kanwar Partéb Singh, in the absence of his father on duty 
at the frontier, offered a nazar of an elephant, two horses and Rs. 2,100, 
together with 101 trays of sweetmeats, to the Mahardjdé, which was ac- 
cepted, and the prince was presented with a khilat of horour. The 
Mahardjé next went to Sidlkot, and having received there the respects of 
Prince Peshora Singh, he proceeded to Jhelum, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas. 

Here news reached him of the death of his ally, Rajd Sangat Singh, of 
Jhind, which event occurred in Basia on the 2nd of November. The 
Mahardj4 was much grieved to hear of the rdja’s death, as he was one of his 
most valued and trusted friends. The deceased was only twenty-three years 
of age when he died. At Rohtds certain sardars presented their swords 
to the Mahardjd, and were ordered for service at Peshawar. The Maharaj& 
then returned to Léhore. The year 1834 closed with the betrothal of Prince 
Nau Nehal Singh to the daughter of Sardar Sham Singh of Atari. 

Early in 1834 Zordéwar Singh, Commander of Rajé Goléb Singh’s forces 
in Kishtwdr, taking advantage of dissensions which prevailed among the 
reigning family of Laddkh, deposed the raja and set up his rebellious minister 
in his stead. A Sikh garrison was placed in Leh, the capital of Ladakh, 
and a tribute of Rs. 30,000 fixed. In vain did the deposed raj& complain 
to the Chinese Minister at Lassa ; he was not inclined to interfere, as the 
rija’s successor continued to pay the fixed subsidy regularly. On his return 
to Jammi, Zord4war Singh was sent to Lahore with presents, the products 
of the country reduced by him. The Maharaja was pleased to receive these 
presents and was amused to hear from the adventurous Zordwar Singh that, 
if ordered by the Mahardjé, he was ready to carry his arms to the borders of 
the Chinese empire. 

The idea of supremacy in Sindh recurred to the mind of Ranjit Singh, 
on the discomfiture of the Amirs in that country by Shah Shuja, and that 
monarch’s subsequent return to Ludhiana, after being beaten at Kandahar 
by the Barakzai brothers. A promise-to surrender Shikarpur was made to 
him by Nér Muhammad Khan, of Hydrabad, on condition of a guarantee 
being given against the designs of the ex-king. But Ranjit Singh had little 
confidence in the promise of the Sindhians, and his active interference in the 
affairs beyond the Indus continued unabated. Sawan Mal, the Governor of 
Multdn, sent Malla Singh, the son of Jodh Singh, at the head of a force 
to punish the Mazdris of Rojhan, who had made raids on the Sikh posts, and, 
in an action fought between the Sikhs and the Mazari freebooters, a hundred of 
the latter were killed. Ndhar Singh was subsequently sent in the direction 
of Rojhdn, at the head of a detachment of troops and one gun, to restore 
order on the Sikh frontier. The Mahardj& also maintained Ghulém Shah 
Kolhéra, a chief who was expelled by the Talpurs, to whom a jagir had been 
assigned from Kabul. A suitable pension was assigned to this representa- 
tive of the Kolhdra family by the Maharaj4é at Rojhan, the seat of the 
Mazdris. Ranjit Singh again urged upon the British Government his 
superior claims to Shikdrpur, contending that it was a dependency of the 
chiefs of Khordsén, and hinting, at the same time, that the river below 
Mithan Kot was not a tributary of the Indus, but of the Sutlej, “the river 
of the treaty,” and,in the words of the eloquent Fakir Aziz-ud-din, “the 
stream which had so long given freshness and beauty to the emblematic 
garden of their friendship, and which continued its fertilizing way to the 
ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 
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East.” “Ranjit Singh’s ambitious views were displeasing to the British, but 
their object was to act with discretion and moderation, and to remain on 
friendly terms with States having conflicting interests. 

The Maharajé paid a second visit to Peshdwar during the course of this 
year and personally superintended military and financial arrangements which 
required immediate attention. At Peshdwar the Mahardja gave a jadgir 
of three lakhs of rupees to Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan, in Kohdt 
and Hashtnagar, and of rupees 25,000 in Dodba. On the return of the 
Maharaj4 to Lahore, the Sardar, with some of his sons, accompanied him, 
aud was lodged in the mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir on the banks 
of the Ravi. 

Shortly before the Dasahra, the Mahardj& had an attack of paralysis, 
which affected his tongue and rendered him unable to speak distinctly. 
Fakirs Aziz-ud-din and Imé4m-ud-din prescribed fomentations and liniments, 
which were freely used. Sardar Lahné Singh, Mcajithia, of Amritsar, and 
Sardar Ratan Singh, Gharyagia, the Addlati of L&hore, were ordered to set 
a number of prisoners at liberty. ‘Two thousand rupees were placed near the 
Mahardjd’s pillow every night, and distributed as alms to the poor in the 
morning. Horses, cows, and cloths were distributed in charity to the Brahmins 
of Léhore and Amritsar, and offerings of large amounts of money were made 
at the temples of Jawdélé Mukhi and Kangré. Musicians and singers of 
hymns were sent for from Multan, and they amused the Maharaja with their 
performances, as advised by the physicians. Ina few days the Maharaja 
regained the power of speech, and his health was restored. On the day on 
which the Mahar4jé bathed, after his recovery, 5,000 rupees were distribut- 
ed to the Brahmins and faqirs. The Court being then at Amritsar, the 
Mahardjé went from the Bérddari to the Ram Bégh garden on horseback, 
and there received the salutations of the grandecs and nobles, all of whom 
offered money as sarwdérnd. Sardar Sultin Muhammad Khan presented a 
fine horse, and was promised permission to go to his jdgirs after the Dasahra. 
Kanwar Nau Nehal Singh was ordered to proceed to Multan, to realize 
the yearly revenue from Sawan Mal, and the Mahardja, having celebrated 
the Dasahra {festival at Amritsar, returped to his capital in Assay). 

Lahore was visited, this year, by a number of distinguished persons, 
European and Asiatic. Among the former were Doctors McGregor, Harlan, 
an American adventurer, and Honigbergher, the German traveller, and one 
Ventun in the employ of the Begum of Simri. Among the latter were 
Kishen Pandit, the Vakil of the Mahardj& of Nepal, Surji, the Vakil of 
aa ei of Bikanir, and Rajé Bhim K4l, the brother of the reigning Raja 
of Thibet. 

During the same year, Nawdéb Shah Nawaz Khan was ousted from his pos- 
session of Dera Ismail Khan by Kanwar Nau Nehal Singh and Sardar Atar 
Singh, Sindhianwdlia, who, under orders from the darbdr, put the nawdb under 
arrest. The fort of Tank was also taken from Sarfraz Khan, and a police post 
established there, 30 guns and other war material which were found in 
the fort, being confiscated to the State. The Kanwar, however, did not 
meet with success at Garhi Yunis Khan, where, in an encounter with the 
Afghans, 250 Sikh soldiers were killed and two sardars wounded. 

On the Ist of January, 1836, Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan, who 
had been at the Court for some time, took his leave, to return to his country 
and look after the jagirs that had been granted to him. On the 7th of the 
following month, Sardar Basdwé Singh, Sindhianwéld, died. He was the 
own brother of Sardars Atar Singh and Lahnd Singh, and the Maharaja 
was much gricved at the news of his death. About the end of March, 
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Rai Gobind Jas and Sardar Gujar Singh, who had been sent on a mission to 
Calcutta, returned to Ldéhore with presents from the Governor-General, 
consisting of musical boxes, telescopes, pictures, maps of India, the Panjd&b 
and Sindh, and a variety of rich stuffs. The Eusafzais of Panjtar, 
under Fatteh Khan, who had become troublesome, were chastised by 
Prince Sher Singh and Sardar Tcj Singh. Their chief fled to Buner, while 
Panjtdr was plundered and the neighbouring villages devastated. At 
Jamriid, near the Khaibar, Hari Singh, Nalw4, routed a party of the Afridis. 
On receipt of the news at the darbdr, a salute was fired in honour of the 
victories, About this time, Misar Ruplal was ordered to confiscate the jagirs | 
of Sodli Atar Singh of Anandpur. Bhdéi Ram Singh was, at the same 
time, deputed to levy 20,000 rupees from Atar Singh, Sindhianwalé, as 
tambol for the approaching marriage of Nau Nehal Singh, and 30,000 rupees 
as nazrdnd, to which the sardar became liable, consequent on the demise 
of Baséwa Singh and the succession of the family to his jdgirs. Air 
Khan, of Oda, having been brought in chains to Lahore, was produced 
before the Maharaja, charged with assisting Fatteh Khan, of Panjtar, in 
his revolt against the authority of the darbdr. The Maharaja, after making 
enquiries about his conduct from Kazi Husain Bakhsh, the confidential 
agent of Hari Singh, and Sardar Tej Singh, ordered that he should remain 
a close prisoner in the Bhati gate bastion of the city. 

In consequence of the approaching marriage of Prince Nau Nehal 
Singh, it was ordered that a month’s salary should be deducted by way of 
tambol from alt the employés of the military departments, and a fee of 
two rupees per cent levied from the zemindars in excess of the Government 
revenue. A tax of five rupees per head was also imposed on all the bankers 
of the towns of Amritsar and Lahore. ; 

In August, 1886, Dewdn Sanwan Mal, Governor of Multan, reported 
to the Mahardj& that, in consequence of the repeated attacks of the 
Mazaris on the Sikh posts, he had taken formal possession of Rojhén. In 
October following, another action was fought between the Mazdris and the 
Sikhs, in which the former were defeated with heavy loss, and their fort, 
called Kan, was occupied by the victorious Sikhs. Both the Princes, Kharak 
Singh and Nau Nehal Singh, were about this time on the bank of the Indus 
with large armies. These demonstrations on the part of the Maharaja 
were distasteful to the English, whose interest it was to prevent the exten- 
sion of the Sikh power along the bank of the Indus. Captain Wade 
came at last to Lahore, to explain personally to the Maharajé that he was 
incurring a great risk in acting in opposition to the declared policy of the 
British Government. Ranjit Singh yielded, out of deference, as he said, 
to his old allies. He destroyed the fort of Kdén, but continued to hold 
Rojhén and the Mazari country. 

His courtiers endeavoured to dissuade him from submitting to the 
proposals of the English Government; but the Maharaja shook his head and 
pointed out the danger of a rupture with a power against whom the arms 
of the Mahrattas, with their two hundred thousand soldiers, had failed, ‘and 
at whose feet now lay the empire of the great Moghals, with its vast 
resources. To show, moreover, how completely he had forgotten the check 
put on his ambitious views on the Sindh frontier by the English, he wrote 
a friendly letter to the Governor-General, inviting His Excellency to join in 
the nuptials of his grandson, on whom he had fixed his eye to conquer the 
much-coveted province of Sindh for him. Yet he kept his relations with 
the Amirs of Sindh on the old footing. Their agents were in attendance 
at his darbdér, and they dreaded his power; neither did he condescend to 
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make &ny distinct settlement regarding the boundary with the Amirs 
on the question relating to the supremacy of the Mazdris. Thus, though 
avoiding an open rupture with his powerful British allies, he, never- 
theless, continued to entertain ideas of final supremacy in Sindh at some 
future date. 

In the course of this year, General Allard, who had gone to his native 
country on leave, returned to Léhore, bringing with him presents and a 
friendly letter from the King of France for the Maharaja. The General 
returned by way of Calcutta, and brought from his country a number of 
French cuirasses, which were worn with much pride by the Sikh sardars. 
So great a desire he seems to have felt to return to Lahore and pay his 
respects to his Sikh master that, on first seeing the Mahardj4, on his return, 
he recited the following Persian verses, composed at his instance, as he 
said, by a Persian poet, and which he had learnt by heart for the purpose of 
repeating in prayer to the Almighty :— 


Polo sors o} crea od oh Joly x93) gals dtd Csel 
elt ros 51 IF wlo prd galt SL) pay yeh os 
CUP Sart 29 wy? byt aalye tyke FS D9ad dy? 


**Q God! May my king live long !— 
May the firmament be as a slave in his service ; 
May I reach his royal court and be honoured ; 
And, should I ever disobey his commands, may death come on me. 
‘hen I die, let my grave be in Lahore, 
And my remains be interred in Anarkali.” * 

The Mahardjé was greatly pleased to hear his French Officer recite these 
elines; and he wished him a long life, and gave him the credit of being a 
leyal and able servant of the State. 

The year 1837 commenced with grand preparations for the approaching 
marriage of Prince Nau Nehal Singh. The scene of the gay festivities was 
Amritsar, where the Maharajaé had already sent most of his trusted sardars 
to make preliminary arrangements, and whither he himself now repaired. 
It was the Mahardja’s intention tp make the event memorable in the 
annals of the Panjab for its splendour and magnificence, and both he 
and his officers made every effort that the festivities might surpass those 
of all previous occasions in the Panjdb. The Rajds of Patidld, Jhind, 
Nabhé and Faridkot, the Naw&b of Maler Kotla, the Sardars of Kaparthala, 
Kalsia, Nardingarh and Ldédwa, the hill Raéjds of Stket, Mandi, Chambd 
Nurpur, and most of the other Chiefs and Sardars from the Sutlej to the Indus, 
were summoned and took part in the marriage festivities. Ranjit Singh had 
also invited Lord Auckland, the Governor-General of India, Sir Charles Met- 
calf, the Governor of Agra, and General Sir Heury Fane, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army in India, to be present at the nuptials, but the 
officer last named was alone able to attend. 

e The General was received at Hari k&4 Pattan on the Sutle) by Prince 
Sher Singh and Sardar Lahnd Singh, Majithia, followed by a numerous 
retinue of horse and foot. At a distance of five miles from Amritsar, His 
Excellency was met by the heir-apparent, Kharak Singh, and the Prime 
Minister, Raj& Dhian Singh, and Jamadar Khushal Singh, who congratu- 
lated the chief on his arrival, and, presenting him with a purse of Rs. 5,000 
as sarwdrna, conducted him to his camp. The deputation consisted of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 horsemen, all splendidly attired, and extending to half a 











* Vide History of Ldhore (manuscript) by Dewan Amar Nath. 
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mile on either side of the road. Both the prince and the officer’ of his 
suite blazed with jewels and cloth of gold and silver. The most striking 
figure of the deputation was the Prime Minister, described as being the 
most powerful man in the Panjab. He was dressed with the utmost magnifi- 
cence and covered with jewels, which hung, row upon row, about his neck, 
in his turban, on the hilt of his sword and dagger, and over the whole of 
his dress; while a French cuirass shone upon his breast. He was mounted 
on a large Persian horse, which curvetted and pranced, as if proud of his 
noble rider. The saddle and bridle were embroidered with gold, the saddle- 
cloth being of silver-tissue and extending to the horse’s tail; the legs, up to the 
Prince Sher Singh. knees, and the lower half of the tail of the animal, were dyed red. Prince 
Sher Singh, who is described as a handsome man, with a black beard, had 
the most beautiful tiara of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, some of the 
emeralds, in particular, being of an enormous size and great value. As the 
gorgeous procession passed the Fort of Gobindgarh, the repository of the 
Maharéjé’s treasures, the guns of the fort announced to the citizens the 
arrival of the “jangi lord,” as the Commander-in-Chief was called. The 
The camp ofthe camp of His Excellency was formed at Mouza Kathdni, and at some distance 
Commander-in-Chiel- from it were the tents of the Mahardjd, each with a golden ball on the top, 
and with scarlet screens surrounding it, and a line of sentries drawn about it. 
On his arrival in the camp, Miser Ram Kishan, on the part of the Mahardjé4, 
presented His Excellency with 2,100 budkis of gold and 500 trays of 

sweetmeats, as a 2zydfat, after which the party withdrew. 
At eleven o’clock the next morning (6th March), the meeting between 
Ranjit Singh and the British Commander-in-Chief took place at the Maha- 
The Mahardjé. réjé’s garden house in Raém Bagh. The Mahardja’s party met the British 
General half way. His Highness and most of his Court were dressed in, 
yellow, and surrounded with a cloud of cavalry and infantry. The “ Lion of 
the Panj&b” is described as being a diminutive, infirm-looking old man. His 
dress was very plain, consisting of a green Kashmir turban, coat and gloves, 
with single rows of large pearls down the breast. There was a single string 
of very large diamonds round his arms, and his neck, arms and legs were 
covered with rows of large pearls. The Maharajdé’s elephant was followed by 
numerous others, in gorgeous trappings, on which were seated the sardars 
His Sardars. of State, clad in cloth of gold and in yellow, green and crimson coloured silk, 
presenting a profusion of gold, silver and jewels as far as the eye could see. 
When the two personages met, their elephants were brought side by side, and 
Sir Henry, stepping from his own elephant on to that of the Maharaja, gave 
him a cordial English shake of the hand and took his seat beside him. 
Interview between The meeting took place in front of the Mahardja’s house, under a canopy 
the Mahardjé and tle formed of beautiful Kdshmir shawls, embroidered with silver and supported 
by silver poles. The floor was covered with rich Kashmir shawls. The 
grandees and Omerahs of the State were seated on chairs of gold and silver, 
each of which was inlaid with jewels to the value of several thousand 
pounds. But the most superbly dressed of the Omerahs was the Prime 
Minister’s son, a beautiful lad, and the reigning favourite of the day. He 
was literally one mass of jewels; his neck, arms and legs were covered s0 
thickly with necklaces, armlets and bangles, formed of pearls, diamonds 
and rubies, one above another, that it was difficult to discover anything 
Brahe gecie qaedom between them. As usual with him on such occasions, the Mahardjé put 
** numerous questions to the Commander-in-Chief about the composition of the 
British regiments, from the colonel down to the privates, and the English mode 
of casting artillery and manufacturing other weapons of war. He asked 
the number of battles Sir Henry had fought in, and enquired about the 
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® 
strength of the Company’s army and the number of English officers attached 
to each regiment. The presents for His Excellency were then brought out. 
These consisted of rich stuffs, jewels and other articles of value, and an offer- 
ing of rupees 5,000 in money. The Mahardjd’s favourite horses, richly capa- 
risoned, were then passed in review before His Excellency, who was presented 
with five horses of different kinds. 

At the departure of the Commander-in-Chief and the other English 
Officers Ranjit Singh stood at the place of egress, shaking hands with every 
one as he passed. ; 

In the afternoon of the same day, the ceremony of presentation of 
tambol, or marriage presents, to the bridegroom, took place in a spacious 
house, where also Sir Henry Fane and staff were presented. Among the 
party collected, there were upwards of eighty dancing-girls, singing in sets 
of three or four at a time; but their songs were quite inaudible, so great 
was the noise of the assembled multitude. The Mahardjd& and the bride- 
groom, who was half covered with a golden veil, took their seats under a 
tree, laden with artificial oranges. All the chiefs and sardars present on 
the occasion presented their offerings to the bridegroom, one after another, 
Sir Henry Fane presenting 11,000 rupees and Raj& Dhian Singh 1,25,000, 
while Réjds Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh and others presented smaller sums, in 
proportion to their rank. The tambol from all sources amounted to fifty 
Hl of rupees, The ceremony lasted two hours, after which the meeting 

roke up. 

On thé morning of 7th March, the ceremony of the investiture of the 
bridegroom with the bridal chaplet, or wreath, took place at the Harmandar 
of the Darbdr Sahib. A wreath of diamonds and pearls was tied with gold 
thread to the head of the bridegroom by the Mahardjé& himself, at an 
afispicious hour appointed by the Brahmins. This being done, 500 rupces 
was presented before the Granth, or Sikh holy book, with five pieces of 
crystallized sugar. One hundred and fifty rupees was presented to the Akal 
Bunga, and Rs. 125 cach to other Bungds of the Darbar, while Rs. 500 was 
distributed among the Akdlis present. At three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
entire marriage partly started for Atari, the residence of the bride’s father. 
Artificial parterres, temples, towers and whirligigs were carried along with the 
procession, As the Mahardjé advanced, he threw money on all sides to the 
poor, to be scrambled for by them. The multitude assembled was unprece- 
dented. The news of the marriage had brought people from almost all parts 
of the country; and it is estimated that not less than six hundred thousand 
persous were present. The crush to get near the Maharaja's elephant was 
very great, and several lives were lost. The crowding of the elephants one 
against another, and the curv8tting and prancing of hundreds of horses, caused 
the greatest confusion. Add to this the noise of the multitude, the firing of 
cannon at intervals, the sound of musical instruments, pipes and trumpets, 
and the beating of drums, and the scene may be better imagined than des- 
creed. As the procession reached the house of the bride’s father, the old 
Sardar Sham Singh presented the Mahardj& with 101 guid mohurs and 
five horses, richly caparisoned ; Kanwar Khark Singh, with 51 gold mohurs 
and a horse, Kanwar Sher Singh, with 11 gold mohurs and a horse, and so on 
with all the chief sardars, 

The sardar lived in a large baronial-looking castle. On the roof was erected 
a large canopy, which looked down on the main body of the building, and under 
this His Excellency and the Mahardja took their seats. The spacious edifice 
was thickly covered with spectators, from the highest tower and balcony 
to the lower court. The bridegroom was now introduced into the assembly 
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for the first time. His face was covered with the wreath, or veil, before- 
mentioned, made of strings of large pearls and diamonds. The religious 
part of the ceremony now commenced, and was finished at 9 o'clock, the 
hour declared to be propitious by the Brahmins. The ceremony being over, 
there was a grand display of fireworks, followed by a dance, which lasted 
the whole night. The Mahardj& was seated on a chair of State, surrounded 
by his ministers and favourites, his knees resting on a highly embroidered 
gold stool. The Commander-in-Chief took his place on his right, on a 
spacious chair of gold. Ranjit’s breast shone with rows of great pearls, as 
before mentioned, and his arm with the Kohtnur, his great diamond, which 
The night's enter: he wore on State occasions. Ranjit Singh now ordered his favourite in- 
oi as toxicating liquor to be served, so liberally each time, and with such rapidity, 
that it astonished his English guests. He took particular care to see that 
the General really drank, and always looked into the glass himself, to see 
that this was done. The liquor he used was so fiery that even a very small 
quantity brought tears into the eyes of his English guests; but the Maharajd 
himself drank several small glasses, filled to the brim, without any visible 
effect. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief freely took part in the 
festivities of the evening until a late hour, to the great satisfaction of the 

Maharajé and the whole assembly. 
The great “ Bard,” On the morning of the 8th, the great “ Bdérd,” or enclosure with a 
circumference of five miles, was formed to distribute money among the poor. 
The entire circle was surrounded with troops, and had eighty gate-ways, 
guarded by mounted soldiers, to allow nobody to go out without receiving 
his reward, and to let no one in when he had once got out. The entire 
arrangements rested with Miser Beli Ram and Kour Kharak Singh. At 
each of the outlets was stationed an officer, who, as each individual was 
presented before himself by the gate-keepers, gave him a rupee, as a mark of 
the liberality of the Mahardjd. The number thus paid exceeded a million. 
ayn thibition of the = ‘The dowry was then exhibited by the bride's father. It consisted of 101 
a horses, richly caparisoned with gold and silver trappings, 101 cows, 101 
she- buffaloes, 10 camels, 11 elephants, gold and silver ornaments valued at 
many thousands of rupees, gold and silver utensils, precious stones, rich stuffs, 
consisting of silks of Multan and golden and scarlet kimkhab of Benares, and 
500 pairs of shawls. These last were the most beautiful, being the products 
of the unrivalled looms of Kashmir, while many of the jewels were very 
handsome and of great intrinsic value. The female attire alone covered a 
space of not less than an acre. There was also a complete set of dinner 
and washing utensils, all of silver, most beautifully carved. During the night 
there was another display of fireworks, which surpassed in magnificence even 
that of the preceding night. The whole night was spent in rejoicing and 
festivities. The meeting closed with the presentation of rich khilats from 
the bride’s father to the Mahardj4, the Commander-in-Chief, the Princes 
Royal and the principal sardars. The khilats for the Mahardja, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Princes consisted of jewels, rich stuffs and an 

elephant each, with trappings. 

‘uae the On the night of 12th March His Excellency the General and staff were 
"entertained by the Mahardjé in the Shal4mér Garden of L&hore, which was 
Decorutionsin the tastefully decorated for the occasion. The whole garden was brilliantly 
aelaes illuminated with rows of oil lamps, arranged at proper intervals on tho 
copings of walls, the ridges of roofs, and along the sides of the walks 
and fountains, reflecting their light in the waters below, to the intense 
pleasure of the wondering spectators. At every ten or twelve yards, beauti- 
ful lamps of different colors were placed, and the branches of the trees 
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were atlorned with hanging-lamps of the same colors, to imitate festoons 
of flowers. The whole scene presented a picturesque appearance, and 
rendered the garden more like a vision of fairyland. The mecfing was 
also graced by the presence of English ladies, for whom a splendid tent 
had been erected on the flat roof of the marble house fronting the marble 
throne of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the founder of these most superb 
gardens. “The scene was calculated to raise a sigh at the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the mutability of every thing which owes its origin to human 
art or skill. The days had gone when the great Moghal, the ‘ Asylum of the 
World,’ as he was called by his flatterers, occupied this throne, surrounded 
by his Persian Omerahs and favourites. It was now the turn of the Sikh 
monarch to occupy the same place, as lord of the Panjaéb, with his long- 
bearded courtiers and councillors. But there were changes for it yet in 
store! The pleasure-garden of the Great Moghal was destined, at no 
distant date, to become the property of an adventurous race inhabiting a 
country in the far west. Nobody of course could foresee the events of the 
morrow. Suffice it to say that the night passed in great rejoicings. As 
soon as the ladies had retired, the English guests entered the audience 
hall, and dancing was kept up till a late hour of the night. Throughout 
the tamdshd, the old ‘Lion’ was, as usual, plying the British veteran with 
liquor and asking questions. 

By Ranjit Singh’s particular desire, Sir Henry Fane and staff joined him 
on the march, on the morning of the 18th, near his garden-house, to pay a 
visit to one of his country pavilions and several small gardens which the 
Mahardjé had all along the road as resting-places during the hot season. 
“ We supposed, by his asking Sir Henry,” writes His Excellency’s Aide-de- 
camp in his account of the journey, “to accompany him this morning, 
ayd coming himself, with scarcely an attendant, that he intended to 
show the British Chief to his people in his train, and wished us to ride 
with him through Léhore. But it proved afterwards that it was a sheer 
good-will and kindness, to show him his flower-gardens, which are gaily 
filled with stocks and poppies, and put one quite in mind of England with 
their scent.” “ Ranjit Singh,” continues the writer, “has no regular re- 
sidence where he constantly lives, buf, instead, is continually on the move, 
either in the wars in which he is constantly engaged, or moving from one 
part of his territory to another. For this purpose he has single rooms, 
built along the lines of the great roads, so that, in case the heat is too great 
for tents, a cooler place is always at hand.” True it is the Mahardja lived 
a soldier’s life. His great passion for horses was due to his unquenchable 
thirst for long excursions, having in view territorial aggrandizement, and 
he would, while on the march, take his meals on horseback. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, the Mahardjd paid his official visit to 
Sir Henry Fane. He was surrounded by his troops and courtiers, and, as 
he passed through the British escort, the whole of which had been drawn 
up,to receive him, he stopped many times, putting questions as to their 
equipment. From the moment he entered the darbdér tent, he never 
ceased asking questions of Sir Henry :—‘ What was the strength of the 
Indian Army?” “ Did the British General think that Russian influence was 
doing much harm to the English in Persia?” “ Was it thought that Persia 
had sufficient power to give effectual aid to the Russians in the event of 
their coming in this direction ?”” and the like questions, which were put with 
the greatest acuteness, and many of which were not easily to be answered. 
After more than an hour of these questions and answers, the British General 
at last rose and conducted the Mahardjé, whose head reached up to Sir 
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Henry Fane’s waist, to atent close by, in which were laid out the presents 
intended for him. These consisted of an elephant, eight horses, a doubla- 
barrelled gun, a rifle, a brace of pistols and 51 pieces of different kinds of 
stuffs. After these ceremonies, the Mahardj& proceeded on his elephant 
towards the British Artillery, and again renewed his questions regarding 
their formation, and looked minutely at the harness and equipment, so that 
the smallest matter did not escape his eye. : 
aa On the 16th there was a grand review of the Sikh army assembled 
at Léhore, in all about 18,000 men. They are described as having been all 
ee ese exceedingly well clothed and armed after the European fashion. The follow- 
troops. S*é‘ g's MMONing’ there was a review of the British troops which formed the 
escort of the British General. These consisted of squadrons of the 16th 
Lancers and 4th Cavalry, one troop of Horse Artillery, 200 men of the 138th 
Light Infantry, and eight companies from the 18th, 20th and 17th 
Regiments of Native Infantry. “ The extreme delight of the old man at 
the discipline of the men and the explanation the General gave him 
of the movements, and how they would act with a large body, surpasses 
belief. He rode through and looked at every gun, examined the appoint- 
ments of the men, counted the number in each square, and quite gained 
all our hearts by the iuterest he took and the acuteness which he 
showed by his questions.” Such is the description of the review given 
by an eye-witness, and it bears testimony to the great discernment of 
Ranjit Singh and his hearty appreciation of all that was really excellent froin 
a military point of view. Speaking of the quality of the British troops, 
he said to the Commander-in-Chief, “I see what liars my French officers 
and others are who tell me that English discipline was nothing ; and that, 
though so much was talked about it, still it was only outward show, and that, 
were they to come before an enemy, the thing would bear a different as- 
pect. But now,” said he, “I see what liars they are ; you have shown me 
not only how troops can be moved, but also how these movements can 
be brought to bear upon a hostile force. It is now no matter of wonder to 
ackicity ry me that the English have always been victorious in the cast.” One feat, 
displaying the dexterity of the artillerymen, particularly astonished Ranjit 
Singh. A six-pounder from one of the batteries of Horse Artillery was dis- 
mounted from its carriage, thrown on the ground, taken to pieces and 
then quickly put together, remounted and placed in perfect working order, 
with the men on the horses and in full gallop, all within the short space 
of five minutes. Ranjit could not, in the first instance, be induced to be- 
lieve that the gun had really been taken to pieces, and ascribed the inter- 
ruption caused to some portion of the harness having broken, but a repeti- 
tion of the same performance convinced him of, what had really taken place. 
His delight at the sight of the men was immense; he obtained the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s permission to send a present in money for the soldiers, 
as a mark of his appreciation of their skill; and directly he got to his 
palace, he sent a purse of eleven thousand rupees to be divided among the 


soldiers. 
aie On the morning of the 18th there was a show of artillery practice with 
grape, round shot and shrapnel. The canvas targets erected were brought 


down many times with rounds of grape, to the great delight of the Maha- 
réj4. Having been put up again, they were pierced through with marked 
success. Prince Sher Singh, who was a good sportsman, and many other 
sardars, were present, and, dismounting from their horses, watched the 
pointing of the guns. An umbrella planted by Sher Singh was torn into 
ribbons at 400 yards at the 5th and 6th shots. The Mahardj4 was much 
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pleased to see the practice, and, on going home, sent a purse of 1,200 rupees 
as a present to the artillerymen. For each of the officers who had point- 
ed the guns, a shawl and gold bangles were sent. After this, the Court 
jewels were exhibited for the inspection of the Commander-in-Chief; and 
some of these are described asthe finest in the world. There were a varicty 
of swords, armlets, necklaces, bangles and other ornaments and jewels. 
Many of the swords were of very great value, their blades alone, in some 
instances, being valued at 10,000 rupees, and the gold and jewels upon their 
hilts and scabbards at five times that amount. Many of these belonged to the 
Durrgéni Emperors, who probably squeezed them out of the Emperor of Dehii, 
or his ministers and grandees, Ranjit in his turn, had extorted them from 
Shah Shujé-ul-Mulk. 

In the evening of 19th March, a grand entertainment was given by the 
Maharaja at the palace in honour of the English ladies, On the afternoon 
of the 20th, the ladies went to see Ranjit’s wives. The entire edifice of the 
Summan Burj had been most superbly decorated for the occasion with gar- 
lands and wreaths of flowers. Mahardni Nakdin, the mother of Prince 
Kharak Singh, with other Raénisand members of the Royal seraglio, canie 
to the gate of the fort to receive their honourable gucsts, every male 
(except the Mahardjd) having been carefully excluded from the scene. ‘The 
Grand Signior, the old Lion, was found seated in the midst of his wives, who 
received the English ladies with great distinction. The meeting lasted 
for some time, after which the Sikh ladies presented their English sisters 
with some very handsome and most valuable presents. 

On -the 22nd the Mahardjd celebrated the Holi festival with great 
magnificence. Here, too, Sir Henry Fane was present, and the scene was 
jnteresting when the Mahardjd, with his own hand. poured the red powder 
ayd yellow saffron over Sir Henry’s head, the Prime Minister at the same 
time rubbing the General all over with gold and silver leaf mixed with red 

owder, All the sardars and chiefs sat on chairs with baskets of red powder, 
and little balls filled with saffron. These they freely threw at one another, 
perfectly regardless of the result. Many were the long beards that were 
dyed and many the eyes temporarily blinded with the red dust. Among 
the guests there happened tobe an Afghan ambassador, Gul Muhammad 
Khan, an orthodox Mahomedan, who had just arrived from Kandahar. He 
had not the faintest idea of what would happen to him, but in a few 
moments his beautiful garments were coloured from head to feet, and his 
beard, which he had nicely combed, was turned to a bright saffron colour, 
while red dust was literally thrown in his eyes. The gallant, but abashed 
Khan, cast looks of astonishment all round, but, finding no attention paid 
to him from any quarter, siace etiquette was for the nonce thrown to the 
winds, he took to his heels amidst roars of laughter from the whole assem- 
bly. Ranjft’s favourite guard of Amazons, the dancing-girls, some thirty or 
forty in number, many of whom are described as being very pretty, were 
present all the time that the battle raged, and took no insignificant part 
in the combat. 

The Commander-in-Chief paid his farewell visit to the Maharaja, in his 
garden-house, on the 27th. His Highness was seated on a masnad, attended, 
as usual, by his Court, with tame pigeons feeding on the carpet before him. 
After half an hour’s complimentary speeches, farewell presents were 
brought for the General and his staff. Those for His Excellency com- 
prised most magnificent shawls, a beautiful sabre, an elephant with a 
silver howdah and horses. On his departure, the Mahardjé bade adieu to the 
British Chief, and gave him and his Military Secretary the new order which 
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he had instituted on the plan of the Legion d’ Honneur of France, called 
“the Order of the Auspicious Star of the Panjdéb.” “Iam sure,” says Mr. 
Fane, His Excellency’s Private Secretary, “both he and almost every one 
present felt sincere sorrow at parting from the good natured, kind old man, 
whom we had all begun to consider as an old friend and to treat accordingly.” 
Prince Sher Singh went to the river Bids to conduct the Commander-in- 
Chief on his journey back. 

During Sir Henry’s stay at Lahore, the Court was visited by Sardar 
Pir Muhammad Khan, brother of Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan, who came 
with an escort of 1,200 Afghans to pay his respects to the Mahardj4. These 
Afghan soldiers were all dressed in chain armour, with large jackboots. 
Pir Muhammad Khan brought for the Mahardjé the celebrated horse called 
the “Mountain of Light,” which the Mahardj& had for years tried to 
obtain, without success, and also a celebrated Khordsdn sabre, valued at 
10,000 rupees. 

In the winter of 1837, the Sikhs, under their veteran General Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, occupied the fortress of Jamrdd at the entrance of the defiles 
of the Khaibar. This was very unwelcome news for the Kabul Aimir, Dost 
Muhammad Khan, who saw that the measure adopted by the Sikhs was a 
prelude to further aggressions, as from the Khaibar the roads lay open to 
Jalldldbdad. It was therefore thought necessary to make a display of force, 
if not to run the risk of actual collision ; and while he himself remained at 
Kabul, the Amir deputed his confidential minister, Mirza Sami Khan, to 
superintend the operations, and act as the exigencies of the moment might 
require. Ie was provided with money and instructed to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the maliks of the Khaibar by the payment to them of their annual 
allowances. The army collected on this occasion was headed by five sons 
of the Amir, Mahomed Afzal Khan, Mahomed Akbar Khan, Ghul4m Haidar 
Khan, Mahomed Azim Khan and Mahomed Akram Khan. With these were 
associated Nawdbs Jabbar Khan, Mahomed Usman Khan, Shujd-ud-daula 
Khan, son of Nawdb Mahomed Zamén Khan, and Shams-ud-din Khan, the 
Amir’s nephew. Mir Alam Khan of Bajaur and Sa’adat Khan of Momand, 
were sent with Haji Khan, and the levies from Bajaur and Momand, to 
invade the districts of Dodb& and Hashtnagar, north of the Ka&bul river, 
where Sardar Lahné Singh, Sindhianwala, had joined the Sikh forces from 
Shab Kadar. 

The temporary absence of Hari Singh from Jamrid tempted Mirza 
Sd4mi Khan and the Amir’s son to make an attempt to carry the castle 
by assault, and a cannonade was commenced upon the walls. The weak 
defences of the fort were destroyed iu the course of two or three days, and 
the Afghans, becoming sanguine, were cong:atulating themselves on the 
success which had attended them at the outset, when Hari Singh suddenly 
appeared and made an attack on them, which resulted in their retreat. This 
occurred on 80th, April 1837. Hari Singh next fell upon the divisions of 
Né&ib Amir Akhuindzdda, Mull4h Momand Khan nazb, and Zerin Khan Arz 
Begi, which he threw into confusion, their leaders being severely wounded 
aud fleeing from the scene of action in great dismay. The divisions led by 
the Amir’s sons and Nawdéb Jabbar Khan, which had not hitherto beeu 
attacked, also dispersed and fled. The only detachment which stood firm 
in the field was that of Mahomed Afzal Khan, the Amir’s eldest son, 
who, keeping together his body of two thousand men, showed a bold 
front. Hari Singh, finding him inflexible, unexpectedly wheeled round, 
and, observing the Amir’s sons and the Nawab occupying small eminences 
in the defiles of the Khaibar, fell on their divisions, The assault was furious, 
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and the Sikhs drove the Afehans from their positions with much slaughter, 
eApturing fourteen guns. Tho Sikhs, thinking the victory, gained, pursued 
the enemy, in order to drive them into the plains, when their progress was 
checked by a large body of horse, led by Shams-ud-din Khan, who was 
coming to join in the battle. ; , 

The pgompt arrival of this reinforeement induced those of the Afghins 
who were retreating without having engaged in the contest to return, and 
these now, in their turn, made a desperate attack on the Sikh forces. Nawsb 
Jabbar Khan and Shujaé-ud-daula Khan, who had taken to flight, also returned, 
and a successful charge made by them led to the recovery of two of the 
captured guns. At this crisis the brave Hari Singh, while gallantly rallying 
the retiriug Sikhs, received a mortal wound, and was borne from the battle 
field. This accident spread consternation among the Sikh troops, who re- 
tired under the walls of Jamruid, where they entrenched themselves, * The 
Afghins recovered in all eleven of the fourteen guns they had lost, and 
captured three more belonging to the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs hardly acknowledged the defeat; the Afghans were unable to 
capture Jamrid, which was still strongly garrisoncd by the Sikhs; but the 
loss of the latter, in the person of their general, was irreparable. The 
vallant Sikh leader expired on the same day, the gloomy evening of which 
witnessed the burning of his body. Hari Singh was an intrepid soldier and 
a dashing leader, His undaunted courage had frequently placed him in 
critical situations, and he at last fell a victim to his bravery. IIc was a 
deadly foc of the Afghdns, whom he held in great contempt, looking upon 
them as cowards, and saying that he knew well their worth, Such was the 
dread in which the Afghdns held him, that to this day the name J/arid_ is 
rgpeated by mothers in Peshdwar and its neighbourhood in frightcning 
their httle children. — 

The defeat of the Sikh Army at Jamrfid and the death of Hari Singh, 
Nulwa, caused some anxiety at the Court of Lithore. The Sikh leader had 
peen Ranjit’s playmate in boyhood, and was born in the same town as him- 
self. The Mahardys porsonally liked him, and was much affeeted by his 
death, for in him he had his most cowsageous and loyal licutenant and an 
able and experienced counsellor. Great was the zeal displayed at this 
juncture at Lihore, the ruler of which now marched in person to Rohtas, 
sending Dhiéu Singh in advance to Jamriid, where the active minister 
pushed on the work of constructing the fort with great vigour, working 
with his own hands on the foundations, and thus setting an example of 
energy and devotion to the canse of his sovereign. Ficld batteries were 
hurried up with great alacrity from Ramgarh on the Chinéb, to Peshéwar, 
a distance of more than 200° miles, in the short space of two days. As 
soon as the Sikh reinforcement had arrived at Jamrad the Afghans 
were compelled to retreat precipitately to Dhaka, whence they retired to the 
skirts of the Soféd Koh. 

Jt has been already stated that Haji Khan and some Afghin sardars had 
been sent from Iashtnagar to repulse Sardar Lahné Singh, Sindhianwald. 
The Sikh sardar had entrenched himsclf close to the castle of Hashtnagar. 
The Afghdus, after long procrastination in the hills, at length appeared in the 
plains under Haji Khan, Mir Alam Khan, of Bajour, Sa’adat Khan, the 
Mohmaud chicf, and Syad Babé Jan, of Khonar, An attack was made on the 
fort without success; the influence of Sardar Sultan Muhammad Khan, who 
was now at Lahore, in attendance on the Maharaja, with his brother, Pir 
Muhammad Khan, was secretly at work, and the Bajour, Khonar, and 
Keusafzai chiefs having deserted Haji Khan, he was compelled to retire, 
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together with Sa’adat Khan Mohmand. The Sikh forces at Peshdwar about 
this time amounted to nearly forty-thousand men. 

In October, 1837, Sardar Fattch Singh Ahluwdlid, the turban brother of 
Ranjit Singh, died, and was succecded in his estates by Nehal Singh, his 
eldest son. About the same time, Dhari, the Wazir of the Raj’ of Mandi, 
arrived at Léhore and submitted a proposal for the succession pf Bal Bir 
Singh as the rdj& of that principality, in consequence of the lingering 
illness of his uncle the rdjd&. A nazrdnd of Rs. 50,000 was demandcd ; 
but the wazir agreed to pay only Rs, 20,000, and the last-mentioned 
amount having been paid, the installation of Bal Bir Singh as rdj& was 
formally sanctioned, and a khilat was sent him. The Court was, at 
this time, at Amritsar, and on the Ist of Farwardi the Mahardjé 
went to the Harmandar, accompanied by Sardar Lahnd Singh, Majithia, 
and #akir Im4ém-ud-din, the killaddr of the fort of Govindgarh, and offered 
Rs. 1,100 before the Granth and Rs. 500 at Akdél Bunga, while Rs. 11,000 
was distributed among the Brahmins, together with a number of cows, 
buffaloes, two horses and an elephant. In the mcantime news arrived of an 
insurrection raised in Tdénk by Payanda Khan, who had gathered around 
him a large number of insurgents, chiefly from the hill country. Sardul 
Singh Man and Chet Singh, Commandant of Prince Nau Nehal Singh’s 
battalions, quelled the disturbance, assisted by Hafiz Mahomed Afzal Khan, 
agent of the Ahluwdlid chief. On the side of the insurgents one hundred 
persons were killed, while the Sikh loss was about half that number. The 
Kachi tract of country was farmed to Fattch Khan Tiwana for Rs. 65,000, 
eleven horses, 51 camels, and 21 greyhounds. The year 1837 closed with 
the death of Shah Aydb, who had been forced to become an exile at Léhore, 
and who had been supported by a pension from Ranjit Singh. 

Tt has already been stated that one branch of the Royal Sadoz&i 
family of Afghanistdn retained the government of Herat. Prince Kamran, 
who assumed the sceptre of that fertile province, had allowed himself to 
become a vassal of the King of Persia; and the success of the Persian 
Prince, Abbds Mirzé, the son of Fatteh Ali Shah, had so much daunted 
the Sadozdi ruler, that he consented te raze the strong fortress of Ghorién 
on the frontiers of Khorasén. The confusion which followed the death of 
Abbds Mirzd, and, subsequently, of his father, Fatteh Ali Shah, encouraged 
Shah Kémraén to evade the fulfilment of his engagements with Persia: 
the payment of tribute was refused, as also the dismantling of the 
fort of Ghoridn, and permission for the return of the Persian families 
in Herat to their homes. Nor did the ruler of Herat stop here. Kho- 
rasan was invaded by his wazir, and twelve thousand persons, sub- 
jects of Persia, were carried away captive, with the object of being 
sold as slaves in Central Asia. Muhammad Shah, the young king of 
Persia, resolved to punish the perfidy of Kémrdn by attacking Herat. 
The new king extended his claims to Ghazni and Kandahar, on the ground 
that they had formed part of the Persian monarchy in the time of Nadir 
Shah. Such was the aspect of affairs when Mr. Ellis, the British envoy, 
visited the Court of Tcheran, on a mission of condolence to the king of 
Persia. He found Russian influence predominant in the councils of 
Tcheran, and the Shah’s claim to Herat as the ancient patrimony of his 
crown was due mainly to the counsel of the Russian ambassador, Count 
Simonich. Throughout Central Asia the expedition was considered to 
be the triumph of Russia, by whom it was instigated, over the influence of 
England, by whom it was deprecated, for the Persians could only be re- 
garded as the advanced guard of the Russians, who would thus be brought 
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into close proximity to the most exposed fronticr of India. A. largo 
Pérsian army was assembled for the siege of Herat, and the British Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to take prompt steps for the safety of its north- 
west frontier. Captain Alexandor Burnes, who, after the mission to Ranjit 
Singh, in 1831, had proceeded to Kabul and then travelled into Central 
Asia as fargas Bokhard, returning to Bombay by way of Persia, was sent 
as an envoy by Lord Auckland to the Court of Dost Muhammad Khan, 
on a commercial mission. The object of the mission was to invite the aid 
of the de facto rulers of Afghanistan in the measures necessary for giving 
full effect to the treaties entered into by the British Government in 
1832 with the Amirs of Sindh, the Nawab of Bahawalpur and Mahardjaé 
Ranjit Singh, which had for their object the opening of the navigation 
of the Indus, to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for the British 
nation in Central Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange 
of benefits would naturally produce. The original objects of Captain 
Burnes’ mission to Kabul were of a purely commercial nature, though, 
as the British representative in Afghanistan, he was interested in watch- 
ing the course of events under the new aspect of affairs. Le reached 
Kédbul in September 1837, and was hospitably received by the Amir, Dost 
Muhammad Khan. But the Dost, who had overthrown the dynasty 
of the Durrani Ahmad Shah, in avenging his brother’s death, now aspired 
to complete independence in the whole of Afghanistan. He was eager to 
recover the valley of Peshdwar from the Sikhs; and the object of his letter 
of 31st May 18386 to the Governor-General was to enlist the sympathy of 
the British Government in his schemes of territorial aggrandizement. His 
wants, he thought, were arms and ammunition, to drive the Sikhs out of 
Kx shdwar, and not bales of commodities from India. The treaty concluded 
between Lord William Bentinck and Ranjit Singh at Ropar in 1831 forbade 
the English from interfering with the ruler of Léhore in the country beyond 
the Indus; and all notions of succouring the crazy and distracted Afghdn 
monarchy had been abandoned. After these engagements with the Maharajf, 
the Government of India was most unwilling to render the Kabul chicf, who 
had recently assumed the title of Amfr, and who was regarded as no more 
than a usurper, any material aid in the prosecution of his designs. The 
refusal of the British Government to give up the cause of their ally, the 
Maharaja, was highly honourable ; and they stood firm in supporting the Maha- 
rdja’s authority. Dost Muhammad, on his part, treated the envoy with the 
greatest attention and seeming cordiality, assuring him of his hearty 
co-operation in all measures tending to promote British trade in Kabul and 
Afghanistan, yet ho persisted in his demand for aid against his formidable 
neighbours, the Sikhs. The British envoy’s errand left him no loophole for a 
political treaty. Dost Muhammad sedulously filled the mind of the English 
envoy with apprehensions of Russian intrigue and warnings of the danger which 
threatened India from the Russian advance to the east. But the attacks 
made by the Amir on the Sikh forces, besides being sudden and unprovoked, 
were calculated to kindle the flames of war in the very regions into which 
the British Government was endeavouring to extend its commerce, and it 
was facewe | thought that the beneficent purposes of that Government would 
be altogether frustrated if these attacks by the Afghans were continued. In 
order to avert so calamitous a result, the Governor-General authorised Captain 
Burnes to intimate to Dost Muhammad Khan that, if he should evince a dis- 
position to come to just and reasonable terms with the Mahardjé, His Lord- 
ship would exert his good offices with His Highness for the restoration 
of an amicable understanding between the two powers. The Maharaja, with 
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the characteristic confidence which he had invariably placed in the faith and 
friendship of the British nation, at once assented to the proposition ‘of 
the Governor-General. While these peaceful negotiations were going on, 
Captain Burnes was startled by the sudden appearance, on December 
19th, 1887, of a Russian envoy, Captain Vincovich, an Aide-de-Camp of 
the Russian Consul-General at Orenburgh, with a letter from Count Simonich, 
the Russian ambassador at the Court of Teheran. No definite line of 
action had been Jaid down in this letter; but the expression, ‘Trust 
him with your secrets,’ and ‘I request you will look upon him as my- 
self, and take his words as if from me,’ had a wide significance, and might | 
mean a great deal. 

Captain Burnes, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Governor- 
General, and was held to be an authority on the affairs of Central Asia, 
addressed His Lordship with great urgency. The imminent danger of the 
negotiations that had been now advanced up to the very borders of India 
was pointed out, and it was urged that much more vigorous proceedings were 
necessary to counteract Russian intrigue in this quarter than had yet been 
exhibited. The jealousy and alarm of Russia which had been diffused in India 
had equally alarmed the British ministers in Downing Street, and the English 
diplomatists at the Court of Teheran were also excited. Lord Auckland wrote 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, requiring him to abstain from all foreign alliances 
and to dismiss from his Court his Russian visitors. But that crafty chief, 
impaticnt for glory and triumph, had ideas of his own importance based on 
the fact that his friendship was courted. The question of the Sikh invasion 
of Jalldldbaéd and Kabul had already been warmly discussed in the coun- 
cils of Lahore, and, had friendly assurances been given to the Kandahédr 
brothers and a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to indulge their desire 
for a march to Kébul, Dost Muhammad would have been able to form a 
correct estimate of his own insignificance. As it was, however, he threw 
himself into the arms of Russia, in order to intimidate the English, causz the 
surrender of Peshawar, and secure a guarantec against Ranjit Singh. 

The Government of India now clearly saw that Dost Muhammad Khan, 
encouraged chiefly by a promise of agsistance from a foreign Power whose 
interests were in direct conflict with their own, persisted, as respects his 
misunderstanding with the Sikhs, in using the most unreasonable preten- 
tions, such as the Governor-General could not, consistently with justice and 
his regard for the friendship of the Maharaja, be the channel of submitting 
to the consideration of Ilis Highness; that he avowed schemes of aggran- 
dizement and ambition injurious to the security and peace of the frontiers 
of India; and that he now openly threatened, in furtherance of those 
schemes, to call in whatever forcign aid he cofild command. To crown all, 
it was clear that the Amir gave his undisguised support to the Persian de- 
signs in Afghanistan, of the unfriendly and injurious character of which, as 
concerned the British power in India, he was well aware. The Government 
of India was compelled, by these considerations, to recall Captain Burnes from 
Kabul, which he quitted on the 26th April 1838. The Russian pleni- 
potentiary was now admitted into the Darbdr at Kabul and caressed by the 
Amir. Heat once engaged to furnish Dost Muhammad with an abundant sup- 
ply of money, and even to propitiate Ranjit Singh. 

Captain Burnes arrived at Lahore, on his way to Simla, to meet the 
Governor-General, in July 1838, and was splendidly received by the Maha- 
réjé. The whole question of foreign intrigues in the affairs of Afghanistdn 
was discussed at Simla, and it was considered evident that no further inter- 
ference could be exercised by the British Government to bring about a good 
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understanding between the Sikh ruier and Dost Muhammad Khan, and that 
the hostile policy of the latter chief showed that, so long as Kabul remained 
under his government, the English Government could never hope that the 
tranquillity of the neighbourhood of their Indian empire would be secured, 
or its interests preserved inviolate. With a view, therefore, of arresting the 
rapid progtess of foreign intrigue and aggression towards the frontier of India, 
it was considered necessary to strike a decisive blow, to make a triumphant 
march through Central Asia, and to restore Shah Shujé to the throne of his 
ancestors as a dependent prince. The prince was, indeed, the rightful heir 
to the Kéiul throne, and his popularity throughout Afghanistan had been 
proved by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities. He 
had, moreover, while in power, cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity that were at that time judged necessary 
by the British Government, which, on his empire being usurped by the 
Barakzai family, had afforded him an honourable asylum in its dominions. 
The Barakzai chiefs were, from their disunion and unpopularity, considered 
by the Government of India ill-fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful 
allies to the British Government, and to aid that Government in its just 
and necessary measures of national defence. So long as they refrained from 
proceedings injurious to British interest and security, that Government 
acknowledged and respected their authority. But a different policy appeared 
to be now more than justified by the conduct of these chiefs, and to be 
indispensable to the safety of the British empire in Hindostén. The welfare 
of the British possessions in the East required that the British Government 
should have on its western frontier an ally who was interested in resisting 
aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the place of chicfs ranging 
themselves in subservience to a hostile Power and seeking to promote 
schemes of conquest and aggrandizement. It was from these considerations 
of justice and policy that the Government of India espoused the cause of Shah 
Shujé-ul-Mulk. Its resolution was bold and judicious, and the vigourous 
policy adopted worthy of the British name, The policy in question has been 
assailed by some writers as a disastrous one; but those who knew what pub- 
lic opinion then was in India, and what a mischievous effect active foreign 
intrigue in the countries immediately bordering on India was calculated to 
produce, notwithstanding the presence of the friendly Sikh power this side 
of the Indus, cannot deny that the policy was the best that could, under the 
circumstances, be adopted. The rumours of a northern invasion had been 
diligently spread throughout India by its vanquished princes, and the whole 
country vibrated with hopes of the ascendancy of a Power from beyond the 
Hindu Kush. It would hardly have been wise to have allowed Russian 
influence to be established ix full vigour at the Court of Kabul at such a 
time. Nor would it have been worthy of the position of Great Britain to 
abandon, without reason, the cause of their ally, Mahardéj& Ranjit Singh, 
whose sincerity towards the British Government had been established beyond 
doubt. The Barakzai usurper of Kdébul had sought the British alliance 
against the Mahardjd4, a request which it was necessary emphatically to dis- 
allow. And when the Amir openly went over to the side of Russia and 
prepared to act in opposition to the declared policy of Government, it was 
wisely resolved, for the sake of consistency, to show to the world that the 
British Government was always ready to uphold a cause that was just and 
proper, and that it could in no way allow its prestigé in India to suffer by 
foreign machinations and intrigues. The project was bold and honourable, 
and there is no doubt that, had it been steadily adhered to and subsequent 
mistakes carefully avoided, it would have fulfilled the ends in view, 
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The scheme for the restoration of Shah Shujd was matured in the first 
four months of 1838, and, it being thought proper, in consideration no less ef 
the position of Maharaj& Ranjit Singh than of his undeviating friendship 
towards the British Government, that His Highness should be invited to 
become a party to the contemplated operations, a mission was sent to the 
Mahardjd, in May of that year, to unfold to him the vicws of the British Gov- 
ernment. The mission consisted of Mr, Macnaghten, Political Sécretary to 
Government, Captain Wade, Political Agent at Ludhidnd, Captain the 
Honourable W. G. Osborne, Military Sccretary to the Governor-General, 
Captain McGregor, Aidc-de-Camp to the Governor-General, and Doctor 
Drummond, Surgeon to His Lordship. They left Simla in company with 
several of the Mahardja’s chief officers and sardars. The embassy, escorted 
by two companies of the 20th Regiment, two Horse Artillery guns and a 
squadron of Hearsay’s Horse, crossed the Sutlej, on the opposite bank of which 
it was met by Sardars Ajit Singh and Karam Singh. The Court was then at 
Adinanagar, the summer residence of the Mahardj&. Two marches from the 
city, the party was met by Prince Part&b Singh, a boy seven years of age, 
the son of Prince Sher Singh and the grandson of the Mahardji.* He is 
described as a handsome youth, richly dressed, armed with a small ornamented 
shield, sword and matchlock, all in miniature, covered with jewels and preci- 
ous stones, and escorted by a body of Sikh Cavalry and some guns. The 
horse on which he rode was white, but was dyed with henna to a decp 
scarict.f One march from Adinanagar, this interesting boy took leave of the 
mission, when Mr. Magnaghten presented him with a gold watch and chain, 
as a token of remembrance on the part of His Exccllency the Governor-Genc- 
ral. The young prince expressed his thanks in most graceful terms, and con- 
cluded by saying: “You may tell Lord Auckland that the British Govern; 
ment will always find a friend in the son of Sher Singh.” Then mounting 
his horse, covered with plumes and jewels, he gracefully raised his hand to his 
forehead and galloped off with his escort curvetting and caracoling round 
him in circles till he was out of sight, 

Five miles from the Court, the party was met by Rdjds Sher Singh 
and Suchet Singh, seated on an elephant in golden howdahs, and es- 
corted by a body of about 500 of the Mahardjé’s bodyguard, gorgeously 
clad in chain armour and rich silk jackets of every colour and variety. 
The tents of the deputation had becn pitched in a grove of mango trees 


en oe ee 


* According to custom, Sher Singh ought to have come himself to receive the members 
of the embassy, as the district of Adinanagar was that Prince’s jagir, but it was said he had heen 
uw little overcome at a drinking party with the Mahardj4 the evening before, and was in conse- 
quence too il to travel. 


_ +The Honourable Mr. Osborne gives the following accgunt of this intelligent and gool-look- 
ing boy, Partab Singh: ‘‘ Heis one of the most intelligent boys I ever met with ; very good- 
looking, with singularly large and expressive cyes. His manners are in the highest degree 
attractive, polished, and gentlemanlike and totally free from all mauvais honte and awk ward- 
ness so generally found in European children of that age. In the course of conversation, I asked 
him if his matchlock was a rcal one and if he ever shot with it. He punined off his chair high] 
indignant at the ie ons and after rapidly loading his musket exclaimed, ‘ Now what shall 
shoot’? I adie that I saw nothing in the camp at present it would be safe to shoot atgsand 
asked him if he thought he could hit a man at a hundred yards’ distance, to which he replied 
without a moment’s hesitation, pointing to a crowd of Sikh chiefs and soldiers, that surrounded 
the tent, ‘ These are all your friends ; but show me an enemy to the British Government and 
ou shall soon see what | can do.’ His father is said to be dotingly fond of this boy ; and when 
1c was deputed last year by the Mahardj.i to escort Sir Henry Fane to the frontiers of the 
Panjab, took him with him: butsuch is Ranjit’s jealousy of Europeans that, before they had 
cot three marches, a regiment of cavalry was sent after them, with orders from the Maharaja to 
ring Partéb Singh back with them in order that he might remain as a hostage until his 
father’s return to t e Court.” During the whole of the march through the jagirs of Sher Singh 
supplies for the entire camp of the British officers were furnished at the expense of that 
Priuce. Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, pp. 58-59. At Mukerian a grand feast was given to 
the members of the embassy, who were much delighted with the reception accorded to them. 
Afemows of Moulvi Din Mahomed. : 
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on the® banks of a canal, separated from the Maharaja's gardens by only 
a few hundred yards. On arrival at the camp, the park of Sultdn Mah- 
mud’s artillery thundered forth a royal salute. No pains had been spared by 
the Mahardjd’s officers to promote the comfort of the deputation. In 
addition to the spacious tents which had been pitched in green mango groves, 
small buildings had been constructed by the Maharaja's orders for the com- 
fort and accommodation of the members of the mission, and these were cooled 
by means of khas-khas tattis, or blinds. Each of these buildings had 
been well furnished with bedsteads, having handsome silk coverlets and 
mattresses, embroidered quilts, &. About the grounds were scattered 
a number of buildings,* including a zenan-khdnd encircled by a large 
garden, with shady trees and a canal running between. Constant irrigation 
kept the banks and vicinity always green and fresh, and in the shade of 
these trees the Mahardjé passed his hot weather, drilling and manwu- 
vring his troops. Between the parade ground and the gateway, which opened 
on a fine level plain, was always pitched a small scarlet and gold embroidered 
shawl tent, entirely open in front. Here the Mahardjé used to retire 
soon after dark to rest and take his sleep in the open air, guarded by his 
trusted szpahis. His sword and shicld always lay by his pillow, and a 
horse, saddled, stood constanly ready in front of his tent. In the morning 
he was always to be scen cither on horseback or on an elephant, inspecting 
the drilling of his troops, or supervising the artillery practice. 

The members of the mission had their andience of introduction to the 
Mahardjé on the morning of 29th May. They were escorted into the 
presence of the Mahardjd by Raj& Suchet Singh and Sardar Ajit Singh. 
On their reaching the verandah, the Mahardjé’s minister, Raji Dhidn Singh, 
fame forward and conducted the British Officers round the palace to the 
hall of audience. At the entrance of this hall stood the Mahardj4& himself, 
who, after a friendly embrace, led the officers to the upper end of the hall 
and gave them seats on pold chairs, opposite himself. After the Mahardj4 
had taken his seat on a gold chair, all his chiefs squatted on the floor round 
him, with the exception of his Minister Dhién Singh, who remained 
standing behind his master. After, the usual enquiries about health, the 
presents from Lord Auckland to the Mahardj& were produced. They 
consisted of His Lordship’s picture, sct in a star of very handsome diamonds, 
suspended by a string of large pearls; a pair of gold-mounted pistols; a 
splendid Damascus sword, in a golden scabbard, inlaid with precious stoncs, 
and two thorough-bred Cape horses, with housings and accoutrements of gold, 
richly studded with turquoises and enamcl. Ranjit Singh examined cach 
of these articles very minutely, and scemed to count every pearl and jewel 
before he made them over ¢o his treasurer. It was a mere ceremonial 
interview, and no business was transactcd that day. The time was chicfly 
occupied in replying to Ranjit’s numerous questions on a variety of subjects— 
riding, hunting, fighting, drinking, &c. On the 31st May, the mission was 
regcived at the Mahardja’s palace for the purpose of transacting business. 
After a few enquiries and compliments, the Maharsjd proceeded to his private 
apartment, and a few minutes afterwards the distinguished members of the 
mission were requested to follow him. The Maharajé4 was found scated cross- 
legged ona large silver chair, with the boy Hird Singh sitting before him, and 


* These no longer exist at what was the summer retreat of the ‘Panjdb Lion.’ What is now 
left is a neglected baradart on the bank of the canal, which reminds old residents of Adin.- 
nagar, of its past grandeur and magnificence. Mango trees still exist in abundance at the spot, 
the luxuriance of which has been maintained by means of canal works and drainage, and it is to 
ee - a pluce of refreshment and enjoyment for the people in the burning heat of June 
‘and July. 
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the Minister Dhidn Singh standing behind his master’s chair. Rai Govind Jas, 
the Maharaja's agent at Ludhiand, Fakir Aziz-ud-din and Sardar Lahna Singh 
were sitting at his feet. ‘The letter of Lord Auckland to the Mahardj& was 
then read out to the latter by Mr. Macnaghten, who explained to the 
Maharajé the policy proposed by the Government to be adopted in regard 
to Kabul affairs. The Mahardjd was invited to co-operate with the British 
Government in the expulsion of Dost Muhammad from Kabul and the 
restoration of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk to the throne of his ancestors. It was 
explained that, should the Mahardjé choose to undertake the expedition 
himself and rely on his own resources, he was at perfect liberty to do so. 
But, should he think British co-operation necessary, the Government would 
be glad to render every aid in their power for the attainment of the desired 
end. Dhiéu Singh, who was standing * behind his master, here showed much 
reluctance to an English alliance, and, though he had not courage enough 
to make any remark, yet by the expression of his countenance and by shakes 
of the head, he could not refrain from showing how hostile he was to the 
project which had been laid before the Maharajd& for his consideration. 
Ranjit Singh, however, agreed to the scheme without the slightcst hesitation 
and with manifest cordiality and eagerness, and, after an audience of two 
hours, the members of the mission took their leave, the minor details of the 
conference being deferred for scttlement till a future time. After the 
mission had departed, the Mahardjd’s chiefs brought weighty arguinents 
to persuade him to adopt his own independent course as regards the advance 
to Kabul, deprecating a British alliance, but the Maharajé% told thein he 
had made up his mind and wished to hear no further talk about the matter. 

The members of the mission had their final interview with the Maharaja 
on the 13th July, at Léhore. A public darbér was held by the Mahardja, 
on that date in his marble palace iu the Haztri Bagh, and cach officer of the 
mission was presented with a dress of honour, consisting of a string of pearls, 
a chelink of diamonds, six pairs of shawls, several picces of gold embroidered 
sulk, a pair of diamond armlets, a sword and a horse, with gold and velvet 
housings and accoutrements. The men of the escort were presented with 
twelve hundred rupees, and the servants of the mission with the same 
amount. The Mahardjé then warmly émbraced all the officers, and, wishing 
them all health and prosperity, retired to the fort. 

The object of the British mission to the Darbar of Lahore having been 
gained, Mr. Macnaghten repaired to Ludhidnd, to meet Shah Shujad 
and announce to him the change which was about to take place in his 
fortunes with the united help of the English and the Lahore ruler, 
and to make him a party to the treaty concluded at Lahore between 
the Maharajé and the British Government. . The result of these nego- 
tiations was the conclusion of a triplicate treaty by the British Govern- 
ment, the Mahardj& and Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk, whereby His Highness 
was guaranteed in all his possessions. Shah Shuj& was to enter Afghanis- 
tdn supported by his own troops, but was to be aided by a British 
force and by the Mahardjdé. Independence was guarantced to the rulers of 
Sindh, while the integrity of Herat, in possession of Shah Kamran, was to 
be fully maintained. Ranjit Singh was anxious to secure something sub- 
stantial and tangible as his share of the gain of the operations in Afghan- 
istdn. He knew full well the objections of the British Government to his 





* It is to be observed that Réj& Dhian Singh, through his profound respect for his master, 
never, in his life, satin the presence of the Maharaja, but always stood, while his other 
prendces and sardars sat on the floor. Tho only person who had the privilege of sitting 
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having*Shikdrpur, and he, therefore, hinted at his being allowed to re- 
tain Jalldldbdd as his share of the spoils. Shah Shuj4, on his part, agreed 
to pay him a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees per annum in consideration of 
his stationing a force of not less than 5,000 Muhammadan cavalry and 
infantry within the limits of the Peshdéwar territory for the support of the 
Shah. The Shah also agreed to send to the Mahardja au annual present of 
55 high-bfed horses of approved colour and breed, 11 Persian scimitars, 7 Per- 
sian poignards, 25 mules, and a variety of fruits and other produce of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Towards the close of November, 1888, the British armies assembled at 
Ferozepur. This was the celelerated “ Army of the Indus,” as Lord Auck- 
land called it, and it was commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton. Further 
ecldt was given to the opening of this memorable campaign by a mecting 
which had been in the meanwhile arranged between the Governor-General 
and the Maharaja, and which took place at Ferozepur on 30th November. 
The Mahardjé had recently been attacked with a severe and dangerous ill- 
ness, and was in a very enfcebled state of health; yet he took the most 
lively interest in the object of the mecting, and displayed his wonted spirit 
and acuteness and perspicacity on the occasion. In the champ de drap 
dor of Ferozepur, His Excellency Lord Auckland make his appearance with 
the pomp and maguificence of an Indian potentate. The appearance of 
His Lordship’s camp was imposing and picturesque, and, though the jewels 
and chain armour of the Sikh chiefs and sardars eclipsed the plain uniforms 
of the viceregal staff, the immense retinue of the British chief and his 
escort of 15,000 men at once showed to the acutely observing Sikh ruler 
the solid strength and the unassuming character of the great British na- 
tion. An interchange of ceremonious visits had given ecldt to the occasion, 
while the splendid illuminations of the great mosque and of the city of 
Ferozepur were remarkable for their attractiveness and maguificence. Various 
reviews of the troops of the two nations were held, but none made so superb 
a display as the body guard of the Mahardjd. They were dressed in yellow 
satin, with gold scarves and shawls; some were clad in cloth of gold, scarlet, 
purple or yellow; their beards were enveloped in a drapery of gold or silver 
tissue, to protect them from the dust, and their arms were all of gold. 
Amidst all this display of grandeur and interchange of magnificent hos- 
pitalities, an unfortunate circumstance happened, which was looked upon 
by the Sikhs as an unpropitious omen. While the Mahardj& was proceed- 
ing to inspect the highly-finished guns, which were part of the presents to 
be made to him, he stumbled and fell flat on his face before them. He was 
not hurt ; but the omen was nevertheless considered an unlucky one. 

A contingent was raised by Shah Shujd, more for form than for use, 
and this was united to the British force. In the beginning of December 
the Bengal army, 9,500 strong, was ready to proceed without delay 
to Sindh. A reserved division, 4,250 strong, was at the same time 
located at Ferozepur, under Major-General Duncan. The Mahardjé had 
engaged to maintain on army of observation of 15,000 men. A Sikh 
contingent, about 6,000 strong, was placed under the orders of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wade, and marched from Lékore in January, 1839, accompanied 
by Shahzdda Timfr. This force was joined at Peshdwar by another 
Sikh contingent, under Prince Nau Nehal Singh, the Mahardjé’s grandson. 
Shah Shujé was himself to march by way of Shikdrpur and Quetta. 
He entered Kandahdér at the head of troops, and, the Barakzai Sardars 
having fled on his approach, he was formally enthroned on 8th May, 
18389. On this occasion the whole of the British army, numbering 
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about 7,500 men, was drawn up in line, at dawn, in front of the*town of 
Kandahdr, to the north. In the midst of an extensive plain, a throne was 
raised. The Shah’s departure from the palace at sunrise was announced by 
a royal salute fired from the ramparts of the citadel of the Bél&é Hissér. On 
his ascending the throne, the park of artillery thundered forth a salute of 
101 guns. Sir John Keene and Mr. Macnaghten, the envoy and minister 
on the part of Government of India at the Court of the Shh, offered 
presents on behalf of the British Government, and then the officers, British 
and Native, in the kinp’s service offered nazars. The “Army of the Indus” 
then marched past in front of the throne.* 

Ranjit Singh had now apparently reached the summit of his greatness, 
but, amidst all his glorics and thirst for further power, his dissolution was 
approaching. Harassed in mind and enfeebled in body, he sighed at the 
recollection of the rich plains across the Indus, and at his being prevented 
from undertaking au expedition against Shikérpur and Sindh, which was 
his most cherished aspiration during the later days of his life. A greater 
power than his own, for whom he had every ostensible esteem, had sct 
bounds to his ambition on the west, as it had already done on the south 
and cast. While Lord Auckland’s host at Lahore and Amritsar, he felt a 
difficulty in utterance. His health continued to decline; but he lived to 
hear of the fall of Kandahar in April. 


DEATH OF RANJIT SINGH. 


The Mahardjd was endowed with a vigorous and powerful frame, capablo 
of enduring the toil and hardship to which his aspirations and his genins 
as a conqueror and leadcr of men necessarily exposed him. He was gifted 
with extraordinary powers of endurance, but, had he possessed a constitution of 
iron, it would have inevitably succumbed to the tremendous strain to which, it 
was subjected. The internal affairs of his kingdom and the reduction of 
the numerous clans and principalities around him, taxed his mental and 
physical facultics to the utmost. But what tended above all to bring about 
his dissolution was his general intemperance and insatiable appetite for 
strong drink. The Maharaja was afflicted with paralysis in 1834, and so 
severe was the attack that he never afterwards perfectly regained the power 
of speech. He made himself understood by signs only, and was unable to 
utter a single articulate sound. 

He partially recovered under European treatment, but fell seriously ill 
again. The physicians of Peshawar and Lahore, the astrologers and jogts, 
were invited to a consultation, presided over by Fakir Aziz-ud-din, physician 
in ordinary to His Highness. They brought with them various voluminous 
treatises of Atsculapian art, Homceopathic, Allepathic, Hydropathic, and, we 
must admit, that works of quackery were not wanting, as will appear evident 
from the prescription administered. After consultation, they unanimously 
resolved to dose the patient with a majwn, or electuary, of which the 
principal ingredients were pearls and precious stones. The majun yas 
administered to the Mahardjd by the Fakir himself, but in less than a 
fortnight he breathed his last. During one of his rallying intervals the 
Mahardéj& convened a meeting of all his principal sarders and officers, and, 
formally investing Kharak Singh,f his eldest son, with ruling powers, placed 


* Ghazni was stormed in July 1839, and Kabul captured, and Shah Shujd seated on its 
throne, on 8th August, 1839. For subsequent disastrous events in Afghanistan, see Kaye’s 
‘“‘ Afghan War,” and other works on Kabul and Afghanistan. 


+ ees to Smyth, Kharak Singh was brought into the presence of Ranjft Singh only 
when the old King was on his deathbed. He and Sher Singh were both carefully kept at a 
distance on the frontier while the influence of the Dogrda family reigned supreme in the Court. ‘ 
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the tilak, or mark of royalty, on his forchead. Rd&j& Dhidn Singh was, in 
the meantime, acknowledged as prime mivister to the new Mahardjd. 
Ranjit Singh placed his hand in that of Dhidn Singh, thus making over 
to him the charge of his son and heir. He enjoined Dhian Singh to act 
as his guardian and tutor, and to look upon him as he would on himself. 
A dress of honour having then been bestowed on the Minister, he received the 
title of Na&aib ul Sultanat-i-Uzma, Khdir Khahi Samimt Daulat-i-Sarkdr, 
Wazir-i-Muazeim, Dastur-i-Makkarram, Mukhtdéd:s wa Mudurul Maham 
Kul. 

The fact was officially communicated to the governors of Multan, Pesha- 
war, Kashmir and other places, and promulgated throughout the length 
and breadth of the kingdom. 

When the last moments of the Mahardjé arrived, thousands of rupecs 
were distributed * as alms among the poor. Raja Dhidn Singh preparcd a 
raised platform of ten lakhs of rupees, and spread on it a number of shawls, of 
the aggregate value of ten thousand rupecs. On this “ platform,” or “ terrace,” 
the Mahardjé expired. According to the will of the Mahardjé it was 
intended to bequeath the cclebrated diamond, the Ifoh-¢-nu%r to the temple 
of Jagannath, or to the institution of Gur Ram Das, and Ranjit Singh 
was ready to throw watcr on it as a sign of having made the bequest. 
Jamadar Khushhal Singh and Raj& Dhidn Singh sent for the diamond, but 
Misar Beli Ram, who was in charge of the toshaichdna objected to its delivery, 
on the ground that it was the property of the Crown and should not be 
thrown away in alms. 

The Mahardjd’s body, having been bathed with fragrant watcrs and 
embalmed, was dressed in rich clothes and decorated with ornaments, as 
in life. Four of the Mahardjé’s Ranis and seven of his slave-yirls, of their 
own free will and accord, prepared to burn themselves along with the 
body of their lord and husband, animated with the hope, given them by 
their religion, of entering paradise with their earthly master. One of the 
Ranis who burnt themselves alive on the Mahardjd’s funeral pile, was 
Raj Devit daughter of the celebrated Sansdr Chand, Rajd of Kangrd, 
whom the Mahardjé had reduced to subjection. According to the tencts of 
the Ifindu religion only childless wives burn themselves alive on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, and they undergo the horrid ceremony apparently 
in the hope of getting in the next world what has been denied them in this. 

All the Ranis who had prepared themselves for the horrible sacrifice, 
standing at the head of the Mahardja’s body, called the Minister, Réj& Dhidn 
Singh, into their presence. The sacred book, “ Siri Gitaji,” was placed on the 
Maharaja's chest, and Dhidn Singh, having touched the body of his royal 
master and the sacred book, swore fealty to the new Mahardjd, Kharak 
Singh, and solemnly promised to use his best endeavours to keep both Kharak 
Singh and Nau Nehal Singh on friendly terms. 

The Maharaja's body was placed on a decorated bier (bawdn), in shape 
like a ship. It was wrought with gold, and the sails and flags were made 
of the richest silk, embroidered with gold. The vessel was placed on a board 
on which the body of the Mahardjé lay, and was carried by a number of men. 
Thousands of people accompanied the funeral, and the procession moved 





* Rae Kanhia Lal, in his history of the Panjab, says that 22 lakhs of rupees in cash, and 25 
lakhs of rupees worth property, was distribute among the poor Mahainmadank and Hindus in 
Moques, Dharmsalas and other religions institutions, and that 250 maunds of ghi was sent 
to Devi Mandar of Jwala Mukhi on this occasion. 

+t Rajt Kanhia Lal in his book mentions that both the daughters of Sansir Chand, who were 
Ranis of the Maharaj4 burned themselves on the funeral pile. This is a mistake, as, according 
to Ur. Honighberger, who was an eye-witness to the scene, only one became the satti, the other 
thad some time before died of consumption. 
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slowly from the interior of the fortress towards the funeral pile, wheré’origin- 
ally existed a small, but beautiful, garden. . 

As the funeral procession advanced, thousands of rupees were thrown 
among the crowd as alms, and scrambled for by the needy and poor. For the 
first time during their lives, the Ranis of the great Mahardjé came out unveiled 
from the harem and meekly followed the corpse barefooted. They were 
dressed in pure white silk and wore no ornaments. They had distributed 
all their jewels and valuables among the poor before leaving the cendnd. 
One of the Raénis who could not distribute all she had with her, had the re- 
mainder of her valuables carried by a man who walked by her side, and she 
gave them away to the poor with both hands, as she went to the horrible altar. 
In front of each Raéui, at a distance of two or three paces, walked a man with 
his face turned towards her and moving backwards. He held a looking-glass 
before the Rauf, in front of whom he walked, that she might sec that her 
features were unaltered, and that her resolution to sacrifice her life had no 
effect on her appearance. 

After the Ranis followed the seven slave-girls, also barefooted. Some of 
these appeared to be only fourteen or fifteen years of age. All seemed 
quite indifferent to the awful fate which awaited them, and which, indecd, 
they had themselves sought. Dr. Honighberger, who was a personal witness 
of this melancholy scene, observes, “ Perhaps our hearts throbbed more at 
the view of the dismal train, than those of the poor victims themselves.” 

The drums beat mournfully, the musicians sang melancholy dirges, and 
the sound of their instruments spread gloom and sorrow throughout the 
whole assembly. This, combined with the murmuring of a vast mourning 
crowd, whose anxious faces bore testimony to the grief and affliction in- 
wardly felt by them, and to their love for their departed master, whom they, 
adored, and who had loved them, gave the whole scene a most melanchoby 
aspect. The funeral pile was constructed of sandal wood and aloe, in the 
form of a square six feet high. Upon it were strewed inflammable sub- 
stances, such as cotton seeds, &c. The bier having been brought close to 
it, its valuable ornaments and costly covering were given away to the 
mub. The Brahmins and the Gurus then recited passages from their 
holy books and offered prayers for the benefit of the departed soul of 
the Maharaji. This occupied about half anhour. The ascent to the 
funeral pile was by a ladder. The ministers and the sardars first as- 
cended and helped in gently removing the royal body from the bier 
and respectfully placing it in the middle of the pile, together with the board 
on which it lay. The four Rinis, with death-despising intrepidity, then 
ascended the fatal ladder, one by one, according to their rank, and occupied 
a place at the head of their royal husband, holding the head with their 
hands. The slave-girls, with equal courage and contempt for death, then 
ascended the ladder and placed themselves at the foot of their lord. The 
satits, having thus seated themselves round the royal corpse, were covered 
with reed mats, on which oil had been profusely poured. Rajé Dhidn Singh, 
at this moment, approached the Raénis and begged them to offer prayers for 
the prosperity of the new Mahardj&; but not a word was uttered by the 
Ranis, who, with eyes closed and hands stretched towards the head of the 
Maharaja, which they were holding, maintained a solemn silence in expecta- 
tion of the fatal moment which was now near at hand. A strong thick mat 
of reeds was then brought and saturated with oil, with which all were covered. 
The Minister, Rd4jé Dhidn Singh, and the sardars then came down. The 
Raj& seemed the most affected, and grief had so much overpowered him that 
he felt his own life a burden, and insisted on being burnt with the R&nis. + 
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Twice 8r thrice he even attempted to force his way forward; and it was 
with some difficulty that he was persuaded to refrain from sharing the fate 
of the sattis. Oil, otto and ghee were then profusely thrown on the pile. 
This being done, Prince Kharak Singh lighted the pile at each corner, and 
in a moment the whole was a blaze, the flames of which ascended to a pro- 
digious height. In almost the twinkling of an eye the unfortunate creatures 
who had been covered with the mats, had ceased to cxist, and in a short time 
the whole mass was reduced to ashes. 

The burning of the pile occupied two days. On the third day the bones 
and ashes of the dead were picked out by the members of the houschold and, 
having been put in separate urns, were placed in separate tents made of 
Kashmir shawls, the poles of which were wrought with gold and silver, and 
which had cost an enormous sum. Preparations were then made to send 
the bones to the Ganges. The remains of the Mahardjé and those of the 
four Rdénis were placed in separate richly-caparisoned palanquins and brought 
out in state from the fort. They were accompanied by costly presents, such 
as valuable shawls, richly decorated elephants and horses, gold and silver 
utensils, rich cloth, &c., all intended to be distributed as alms among the 
Brahmins that live on the banks of the sacred river at Hardawar. On the 
procession leaving the fort, a royal salute was fired from it. All the chiefs 
and sardars and the members of the Royal household accompanied it, some 
on foot, others on elephants and horses. 

The procession traversed the principal streets and bazars of Lahore, 
which were crowded with people. The streets, house-tops, windows and 
balconics, were all filled with spectators. Those who occupied the higher 
localitics showered down wreaths of flowers on the palanquins as they 
-passed below. The doors of the palanquin that contained the ashes of the 
Maharaja were open ; those of the other four, containing the remains of the 
Ranis, were closed. The faithful Minister, Dhidén Singh, walked close to 
the Maharaja’s palanquin, on the right hand, holding in his hand a fan of 
peacock’s feathers, with which he drove away the flies, thus showing his 
homage and respect to his departed patron and lord to the last. When the 
procession arrived outside the Delhi Gate, a final salute was fired from the 
ramparts of the fort and the walls of the city, which continued to deafen 
the ears for a considerable time. The royal salute was a signal for the 
chiefs and sardars to retire. This being concluded, all returned to the city, 
leaving the remains and presents to be conveyed by the guards to their 
final destination. As the remains of the Maharaja passed the head-quarters 
of districts in British territory and in native states, the same formalities of 
respect and salutation were observed as in the Mahardja’s lifetime. Mourn- 
ing was observed for thirteen days, the mourning costume being white. 
On the 13th day, the last funeral obsequies were gone through, and thousands 
of rupees lavished on the Brahmins and fakirs. 

As the reader is aware, Ranjit Singh had received no education and 
cold neither read nor write in any language; nevertheless he entertained 
great respect for learning and learned men. His secretaries were in per- 
petual attendance on him, and he had the papers read out to him in Persian, 
Panjabi or Hindi, and saw that his orders were drawn up in due form and 
that the drafts met his views. He conversed in Panjdbi with his own 
people, but spoke in Hindosténf to his European visitors. He was small in 
stature and little indebted to nature for beauty of features, which was dis- 
figured with small-pox and deprived of the left-eye from the same cause; 
yet his appearance was prepossessing, his manner and address were delightful, 
and his features were full of animation and expression. His remaining eye was 
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large, quick and scarching, and its fire and brilliancy, displayed at once the 
great acuteness and the energy of mind of its owner. He possessed a lonp 
flowing white beard, which gave additional grace to his countenance. He 
generally sat cross-legged on his chair, and, while he talked, one of his hands 
rested on his knee, while he employed the other in stroking his beard. 

He possessed a lively imagination, and his habits were genial and 
quite unreserved. In dress he was exceedingly plain, yet he was fond of 
show and pageantry, paid the most rigid attention to the elegance of his 
court and took delight in sccing his grandces and sardars superbly dressed 
and decorated with jewels. Ile was not a bigot, but he performed his 
religious ohservances regularly, heard the Granth every day at the 
appointed time and munificently rewarded the Gurus, Bhdis and Bawas 
who helped him in the performance of religious ceremonies, He had 
great power of dissimulation, and his caprice, as has been amply shown in 
the foregoing chapters, had no bounds. In his pursuit of ambition or pleasure 
he was indifferent alike to the pledges of friendship and to the ties of blood 
or affection. In his youth he was remarkably active and vigorous, and an 
exccllent horseman and sportsman, well skilled in military feats. He was 
fond of show and lavish in his gifts to his courtiers; but his avarice grew 
with his age, and a desire for hoarding treasure became his ruling passion. 
His temper was irritated at times, as the result of a shattered constitution, 
and he was unable to ride on a horse without being lifted on toit. He took 
delight in military displays and parades, and evinced a lively interest in the 
equipment of his army. 

Ranjit Singh remoulded the political condition of the Sikhs, and con- 
solidated numerous dismembercd petty statcs into a kingdom. His re- 
lations with the paramount power of India were of a most cordial nature, 
and, although he had some misapprehensions in regard to them at first, yet, 
having once recognized his situation, he faithfully observed his treaty with 
the Government and kept his word with that power until his death. 


PART V—PERIOD FOLLOWING THE DEATH 
OF RANJIT SINGH. 


CHAPTER I. 


rE eee 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 
KHARAK SINGH. 


HE funeral solemnities of Ranjit Singh being over, Kharak Singh, his — kharak singh 
eldest legitimate son, ascended the throne and was acknowledged [ijy10 ot 

Mahardjé of the Panjéb. He was a man of weak intellect, and was more 

addicted to opium than his father. He was in the habit of taking the drug 

twice a day, and passed the whole of the time in a state of scmi-incbricty. 
Physiognomically he was the counterpart of his royal sirc, but he possessed 

none of his diplomatic qualifications. One Chet Singh, who had hardly 

anything to recommend him but arrogance and sycophancy, attained such 

an ascendancy over the weak mind of the new Mahardjé that he became a 

mere puppet in his hands. Onc of Kharak Singh’s first acts was to deprive 

Rajé Dhidn Singh and his son, Hird Singh, of the privilege of free admission 

into the king’s zendna, so that the minister was unable to make import- 

ant representations on State affairs privately to the king. Chet Singh was | Chet Singh appoint- 
reused to the dignity of wazir, and a plot was made to assassinate Dhidn = : 
Singh. Chet Singh lived in the fortress with his master, Kharak Singh, 

and had recently raised two battalions of bodyguards, with whom he 

conspired to despatch Dhidn Singh onc morning as he entered the fort. 

The plot was known to Dhidn Singh, who succeeded not only in preventing 

the accomplishment of the treacherous.act, but, having won over Kanwar Nau 

Nchal Singh to his side, revenged himsclf on Chet Singh so completely 

that all his plans were frustrated, and he himself met a melancholy and 

fatal end. A rumour was sct afloat that Kharak Singh had formed a 

with the British Government and had consented to acknowledge their 

league supremacy, to pay a tax of six annas per rupee, to disband the Sikh 

army, and to do away with the sardars, who were to be replaced by English 

officers. This rumour was soon circulated through the town, and became 

the chief topic of conversation in the markets and streets. The civil and 

military freely vented their indignation at this supposed treacherous 

compact. Kharak Singh was openly calumniated, and the soldiery began to 

look upon him as a traitor, unworthly of his position, Nau Nehal Singh, who nan Nehal singh ts 
for some time before his father’s accession to the throne resided at Peshdwar, (celled from Psshae 
was hastily recalled, together with Rajd4 Gulab Singh. He entered the city 

the avowed enemy of his father. So strong was the feeling against Khara 

Singh that even his wife, Chand Kour, the mother of Nau Nehal Singh, 

became his bitterest enemy, and gave her full consent and connivance to 

her husband’s dethronement. A plot, which obtained the concurrence and 
support of the Minister’s brothers and of the sardars of their party, was 

formed to assassinate Chet Singh and to depose and imprison the Mahardjd, | Pict against the 
The conspiracy was kept a strict secret until the plan was ripe for action. favourite chet singh. 
When the time for active measures had arrived, the Minister, with his two 
of 
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brothers, Guléb Singh and Suchct Singh, the Sindhianwdld Sardars and others, 
went to the fort, two hours before sunrise, and entered the sleeping apartment 
of Kharak Singh with drawn swords. On their way, tRcy were met by 
two Bhdis, whom they cut down; further on they met Kharak Singh’s 
gadwat, or water-carrier, who was just returning after assisting his master 
in performing his ablutions, as Kharak Singh was in the habit of retiring for 
prayers at that carly hour. 

Seeing the armed ruffians, the gadwat, terror-stricken, ran in the direc- 
tion of his master’s apartment, but he was waylaid by Dhidn Singh, who 
shot him dead with an English rifle with which he was armed. The party 
then advanced to the king’s sleeping apartment. Chct Singh now perceived 
the danger with which he was threatened, and hastily concealed himself in 
the khdébgah, a long dark room close to the royal apartment. Here the 
conspirators met the king’s guards and two armed companies, who at first 
offered some slight resistance ; but, when the brothers, Dhidn Singh and Gulab 
Singh, shewed their faces, they were so much awed that they laid down their 
arms and allowed the party free admission to the king’s retiring room. The 
conspirators were so infuriated that they would have put an end to the life 
of the monarch but for the timely presence of Nau Nehal Singh and his 
mother, Chand Kour, who both had enjoined on the party not to injure the 

| Kharak Singh ispat person of Kharak Singh. The king was surprised and placed in custody. 
Ever Search was then made for his favorite, Chet Singh, who was at last discov- 
ered concealed in the dark chamber of the khdébgah, crouching in a corner 

of the room and grasping a drawn sword with both hands, but trembling the 

while with fear. On being discovered, he craved for pardon and wept like 

a child; notwithstanding which he was dragged into the presence of Dhiéu 

Singh, who, having identified him, stabbed him twice through the stomach 

with a long knife. Thus ended the life of this notorious intriguer. Chet 

Singh’s relations and partisans were instantly searched for by the infuriated 

assassins, and, on being discovered, shared the same fate. This occurred on 

Asanssination of Chet the 8th of October, 1839, and was the beginning of those numerous scenes 
Singh, Heh October gf bloodshed and horror which have left an ineffaceable blot on the history 

of the Sikh regimé in the Panjab. —, 

Kharak Singh Subsequently to these horrible transactions Kharak Singh was permitted 


es to abdicate and retire to his city mansion. He had reigned for a brief 
period of about three months, 
NAU NEHAL SINGH, 
Prince Nau Nohal The Royal Prince Nau Nehal Singh, the only son and real offspring of the 
Siugh succeeds, titular sovereign, was proclaimed ruler of the Panjab, and assumed the reins 


of Government at the early age of 18. His features and disposition bore a 

striking resemblance to those of his illustrious grandfather, and he was 

exceedingly popular with the army in consequence of his having chosen the 

profession of arms at a very tender age. He possessed an ambitious and 

warlike spirit, which, combined with consummate forethought, a keen judg- 

ment, and a clear insight into business matters, qualified him thoroughly for 

the position to which he aspired. The great Ranjit Singh was dotingly fond 

of his grandson, and justly cherished the hope that he would one day rule 

the destinies of the vast kingdom founded by himself. He, too, had his 

weak points. He almost believed in the infallibility of his spiritual precep- 
tors. He was entirely under the influence of the Brahmins, and placed, 

His whims and implicit faith in all that they told him. The Brahmins, Baéwds, and Fakirs 
eaprice. persuaded him that he would sway the sceptre from the borders of Afghani- 
stan to Pragia, the most sacred city of the Hindus (now known as Benares), 
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including Delhi, the ancient metropolis of Hindost4n. THe was so convinced 
of the truth of all this that he is said to have actually given royal sanads to 
certain individuals assigning them jdgirs and landed estates in the vicinity 
of Delhi and Benares, in anticipation of the fulfilment of these prophecies. 
He was quite forgetful of his father and his sutfcrings, and very seldom 
paid him a visit in his private residence at the Lahori Gate, and that only 
for the purfose of roundly abusing him for his supposed treachcrous and 
pusillanimous conduct. 

A strong guard was placed over the person of the deposed monarch, who 
was believed to be feigning illness in order to leave Léhore for British terri- 

* tory and protection. 

Nau Nehal Singh detested the British, and he is reported to have even aie ernest te 
collected an army in the vicinity of Léhore with the ostensible object of ° 
waging war with them, but his mischievous designs were frustrated by 
the occurrence of domestic broils and Court intrigues, which left him no 
time to carry out his views. He sent un army against the Rajd of Mundi 
and reduced the fort of Kamdlgarh. 

Kharak Singh’s intellect became impaired, and, broken-hearted and afflict- bine th treatment of 
ed by the revolting and insulting conduct of his only son, he lingered 
on a bed of sickness for some nine months, suffering from colic (spasmodic 
affection of the limbs and bowels), during which time his son shewed 
the greatest possible indifference in regard to his treatment, and, with the 
design of hastening his end, committed him to the care of specially ap- 
pointed quacks and mountebanks, who had their own parts to play in the 
tragedy. 

The young prince visited his father, the deposed monarch, once, and 
only once, on the day previous to Kharak Singh’s demise, and, on that one 
oscasion even, treated him with the greatest brutality and insolence. He _ neath of Mahardja 

~ ““prefessed to believe that his father’s illness was only feigned, whilo in Rusk Sine: oth 
reality the malady had been engendered and increased by the use of 
nostrums administered by his pscudo-physicians to an already undermined 
constitution. The next day, 5th November 1840, Kharak Singh breathed 
his last at the carly age of thirty-cight. 

The dying monarch cherished tha, greatest affection for his unnatural 
son. In the agonies of death he called for his “dear and only son,” that 
he might pardon him for the parricide, but those employed about his person 
represented these cries to the prince as the wanderings of a maniac and the 
curses of a dying father. 

Thus was Nau Nehal Singh kept from being present at his father’s 
deathbed. The news of Kharak Singh’s death was conveyed to the prince 
at his favourite hunting-ground in Shah Bildwal, in the environs of Lihoro, 
where he was at the time engaged in a shooting-party. He reccived the 
intelligence with open demonstrations of joy, and did not even condesvend to 
leave his amusement for the full space of two hours after the udings first 
reached him, when orders were quietly passed for the performance of Kharak 
Singh’s funeral obsequies. 

‘wo of Kharak Singh’s rénis* and cleven of his slave-girls burnt them- 
selves alive on his funeral pile. The ceremony took place in the open 
space, opposite the samddh of Mahardjé Ranjit Singh, in the presence of 
Nau Nehal Singh and the Court. The young Mahardjé appeared to look on 
with the utmost sang froid, and before the body of his father was half 
consumed, he retired from the scene, accompanied by his sardars, with whom 





* One of these was a young and most beautiful lady of about twenty years of agc.—Smyth. 
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he bathed in a nallah, a short distance from the pyre, the elephants and 
other paraphernalia of royalty following close behind. The party were not 
mounted, ostensibly out of reverence for the dead monarch. Havifg 
bathed, the prince with his suite made his way back to the fort. As he 
approached the archway of the northern gate of the Haztri Bagh, close 
to the samddh, he took the hand of Mian Udham Singh, the eldest son 
of Guléb Singh and nephew of Dhidn Singh. They continued walking on 
slowly, the prince making some humorous remarks to his companion, quite 
unconscious of the fatal moment which awaitcd him. As both entered 
the archway, a loud crash was heard, and it was found that a fragment of 
the upper wall had fallen and crushed the two young men, who were walking 
close under it.* Udham Singh died immediately. The prince, whose head was 
frightfully crushed, was taken up senscless by Dhidéa Singh, who placed 
him in apalanquin and conveyed him to the fortress. Sardar Lahnd Singh, 
Majithia, attempted to follow the palanquin; but Dhidn Singh stopped 
him. Other sardars tried to follow, but were prevented by the minister 
from entcring the fort, the gates of which were at once closed. In vain did 
the Mahardéni Chand Kour, the mother of the injured prince, beat her 
head against the gates of the fortress and raise heart-rending shricks and 
erics to be allowed to see her beloved and only child. Admittanco was 
refused to all. Nau Nehal Singh was kept in an inner apartment, in a state 
of insensibility, and strict secrecy was obsorved as to his condition, the only 
person attendant on him being the minister, two of his followers and a few 
chosen hillmen. The sardars who waited at the gates outside were inform- 
ed that there was no reason to apprehend danger; that the prince would in 
all likelihood shortly recover, as he had received but a slight wound, which, 
having canscd a severe shock to tho train, had rendered him unconscious 
for the time being ; that he required a short repose, and that his rest should 
not be disturbed. He therefore ordered them quietly to retire and mind 
their own business. 

Two hours afterwards Chand Kour was informed by the minister that 
her son had breathed his last, but that, if she desired to take the reins 
of government into her own hands (to attain which object the minister 
promised to exert himselfin her favour), she must keep the matter a strict 
secret until such time as he considered it proper to announce it. He did 
not quit the Indy before obtaining from her a solemn promise that she 
would act as desired. Thus the death of Nau Nehal Singh was kept a 
secret for three days. The minister availed himself of this interval to send 
for Shér Singh, with whom he had previously corresponded from Mukeria, 
and whom he intended to place on the vacant throne. Shér Singh having 
made his appearance, the death of the royal prince was made public, and pre- 
parations were made for his funeral ceremonies The ceremony of cremation 
took place close to the spot at which he had witnessed the funeral obsequics 
of his grandfather. Two beautiful young ladies, the widows of the de- 
ceased, burnt themselves alive with the body of their lord. One female, 
twelve years of age, was prevented by Shér Singh from undergoing the 
fatal trial, on account of her youth and exquisite beauty. 

Historians have differed as to the real cause of Nau Nehal Singh’s death. 
Some think that he and his companion, Udham Singh, were accidentally 


*Major McGregor, in his History of the Sikhs, writes that Udham Singh, the cldest 
Bon of Raji Gulab Singh, of Jammu, who was on the same elephant, shared the same fate. 
Thisis not a fact, Both walked on foot, hand-in-hand, and, as they passed the covered 
gateway, a portion of the structure fell, killing the minister’s nophew cn the spot, and 
injuring the prince so seriously’ that he became senseless. ‘his account fully agrees with the 
English, as well as the vernacular, texts. 
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crushéd ; others, that the whole plan was premeditated and the machination 
of wicked conspirators. Ido not agree with those who maintain that it was 
the result of a design to remove Nau Nehal Singh from the scene. 
Doubtless, the Jammi brothers, who are suspected of committing the crime, 
were quite capable of designing and prosecuting such a plan, but they would 
have certainly spared the life of Guléb Singh’s own son, who was loved by 
Dhisn Sfnch, and it would have been easy to appoint another companion for 
the prince, who could even have left his side as the young Maharaj4é emerged 
from the passage. Moreover, the cxact moment of the downfall of the huge 
mass of stones and tiles which formed the structure could hardly have been 
foreseen. 

According to Dr. HMonighberger, who was an eye-witness of the event, the 
minister's own arm was severcly contused, an injury for which the learned 
Doctor himself attended him. Furthermore, it would have been casy to 
arrange for the prompt arrival of Sher Singh when the Maharajdé had 
breathed his last, in order to place him on the throne without the loss oe? 
a moment, and three days would not have been wasted in appcasing ¢élle 
widowed Maharani Chand Kour, who was eventually raised to the supreme 
power. It may be that the partisans of Kharak Singh and Chet Siagh were 
the authors of this plot, as they had robbed and cheated the inbccile 
Kharak Singh in a most perfidious way, and the prince had aheady deter- 
miued to bring them to account. 

It appears to me that the whole was a just retribution of Heaven for 
his manifold sins and wickedness, The prolonged booming of the guns 
which announced to the world that Kharak Singh was no moro was the 
instrument in the hands of the Almighty which brought to a close the 
ephemeral reign of the young Mahamja&. That the roaring of the cannon 
shook the old fort to its foundation, js very well known, and that 9 part of 
it should have fallen in at this particular juncture is uot, I think, very 
extraordinary. That tlus moustrous prince should have met with his death 
in this singular manner, canvot, I think, be attributed to any other cause 


but that of the Divine wrath. 
CTIAND KOUR. 


In vain did the Mahardni, Chand Kour, now look upon Rajd Dhidn 
Singh to fulfil his promise, to give her the sovercign authority ; for the 
shrewd ministcr knew well that the party of the Maharani and the Sindhian- 
walds were his deadly foes, and, if raised to power, would be the first to 
seck his destruction and that of his family. He therefore urged on 
the sardars to place Sher Singh, the reputed son of Ranjit Singh, on the 
throne with all despatch, advancing, as his argument, that a woman ncces- 
sarily lacks those abilitics to govern a vast kingdom which are essentially 
necessary in a country like the Panjab, and that the Sikh soldicry would not 
quictly submit to the rule of the Rant. 

The party of Chand Kour, however, prevailed. She summoned Attar 
Stnugh, the Chief of the Sindhianwdlds, who was at that time absent at 
TIardawar, to her assistance at the capital. She was also supported by other 
sardars, but mainly by the Sindhianwélds, who claimed common descent with 
Ranjit Singh. Thus strengthened, she distributed alms to the Brahmins 
most liberally, and was, by popular acclamation, installed as the Mahardui 
of the Panja4b. Tho factions were distracted by a representation that her 
daughter-in-law was pregnant, that she was holding power only as regent 
for the child in the womb, but that, in the event of the Rani of Nau Nehal 
Singh giving birth to a female child, she would be willing to adopt the boy, 
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Hird Singh, as a son (inasmuch as the Mahardjdé had treated him as such 
during his lifetime), and by this means acknowledge his claims. The cun~ 
ning Dhidn Singh appeared pacified with the show of sincerity thus displayed 
by the queen, but the rude Shér Singh was bent on offering her armed 
resistance. Dhién Singh considered this an inopportune time for carrying 
on warlike preparations, aud advised his protogé to withdraw, quictly. 
The good-natured voluptuary accordingly withdrew to Batdldé, and there 
enjoycd his favourite pastime to his heart’s content. Dhidn Singh, pretending 
to be ill, went to the Jammu hills for change of air. Chand Kour now 
exercised supreme power, under the designation of Maz, or mother, as 
regent for the expected offspring of Nau Nehal Singh. She bestowed a 
Khilat of honour on Attar Singh, Sindhianwdldé, whom she appointed her 
Prime Minister. A council of four sardars was established under Attar 
Singh, whose advice was sought in all State affairs. 

Raji Gultb Singh, at this juncture, allied himself with the quecn, the 
Jeep policy of the Jammt brothers, who appeared to share in all impor- 
taut, intrigues, being that, whichever party might win, their element would 
prepoadcrate. Feeling, morcover, doubtful whether Shér Singh’s claims 
would be recognised by the English Government, Rajé Dhidn Singh had 
the news conveyed to that Government that Rdni Jindéu, a favourite wife 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, had given birth to a son, named Dulip Singh, a 
few months before the confusion arose about the re-seating of Shah Shujd 
on the dbul throne. Thus was the British Government, for the first time, 
informed of the existence of another heir to the throne of Léhore. 

Raj& Vhidn Singh remained at Jammu for about a month; but he had 
loft emissarics at Lahore, who sccretly kept him informed of all that was 
goimg on in the capital. They played with the Khdlsdé soldiery and their 
sardurs so well, that assurances of allegiance and support were given by 
several corps, whenever the Royal Prince, Shér Sineh. and Dhién Singh, 
should make their appearance before the walls of Laliore. 

The time now being considered ripe for an advance on Léhore, Shér 
Singh, according to previous arrangements with Dhidn Singh, marched froin 
Mukeria, at the head of about 300 followers, and posted himself at the 
Shaldindr gardens. To his great disappointment, however, he was inform- 
ed that Dhian Singh, instead of joining him at the gardens as prc- 
viously arranged, had not, up to that moment, even left his hill territory. 
This afforded an opportunity to Jawdlé Singh, an ambitious sardar, and 
one of Shér Singh’s principal councillors, who aspired to the wazirship, to 
instil into the mind of the credulous prince the idea that Dhiéu Singh 
cared little for his interests, and that his real sympathies where with his 
brother, Guléb Singh, who had openly espoused the cause of the Maharani. 
Shér Singh now permitted Jawdlé Singh to tegotiate directly with the 
soldiery, and the Khdlsé troops stationed at Midn Mir were informed of 
the arrival of the prince. The troops expressed their readiness to assemble 
the following day at Budhu-kd-dwd, a lofty old brick kiln, near Lahore, 
on the top of which General Avitabile had constructed a barddart, known 
in after times as the fatehgarh, or the house of victory. The place was used as 
the rendezvous of the panches, or deputies, of the Khdlsd troops, who in those 
times exercised great influence over the army and people. The following 
day, 14th January 1841, witnessed the arrival of Shér Singh at Budhu-kd- 
awd, where were also assembled the Khdlsd troops from Midn Mir and 
the surrounding places. 

Shér Singh having taken up his position on this mound, his safety was 
ensured by four battalions of infantry and two of cavalry, with several 
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picce8 of artillery stationed around it. The panches of the army and most 
.of the sardars of the Khdlsé soldicry now approached, and, having paid 
their homage to him, publicly declared him the sovereign of the Panjab. 

Crowds came from the city and welcomed his arrival by the national jy. aia wer 
cheer, “ Wah Guru ji ki Fateh,” long and continucd. The intention of the conn 1) the restuonts 
soldiery to support Shér Singh was further announced by the booming of “ “""" 
artillery which now awakened the amazed citizens of Lahore from their 
long slumber and roused them to a sense of their danger. The qucen, 
on being informed of the arrival of Shér Singh in the cuvirons of Lihore, 
ordered the gates of the city to be closed, and convencd a council of her 
ministers, consisting of Rdjaé Guldb Singh, Jemaddr Khushal Singh, Sardar 
Tejd Singh, and the sardars of the Sindhianwélé family. Gultb Singh’s 
own troops, who were at that time encamped at Shddera, across the Ravi, 
were immediatcly ordered to march on Lahore, and were posted on the 
parade ground north of the Summan Burj. It was intended to send thei 
to oppose Shér Singh’s troops, encamped in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lahore, but Guldéb Singh suddenly changed his plan and_ located 
aoe detachments in the fort, thus strengthening his own position for 
cefence. 

The troops, under Jemaddér Khushdl Singh, Sardar Teja Singh, and 
other Sindhianwdldé Sardars, entered the fort, and the services of all were — Active measmcs of 
placed at the disposal of R&jdé Guléb Singh. Every bastion round the city, “445s 
as well as the gateway, was now strengthened. Guldb Singh was indefatiga- 
able in his efforts to place the city in astate of defence, himself’ personally 
inspecting each post and giving all neccessary orders. As he visited the 
different posts, he distributed money in handfuls to the soldiers, recciving 
from them, in return, strong assurances of fidelity. The raj, on his return 


_..° to the fort, assembled all the sardars, officers and men of the army, and 


“personally administered an oath to each—to the Mahomcdans on the Qurdén 
and to the Hindus on the water of the Gangcs—to stand firm in their 
allegiance to the Mahardni Chand Kour and to resist Shdér Singh to the 
utmost of their power. Four months’ pay was then distributed to the 
soldiers as a gratuity, with promises of further favours and promotion in the 
event of the enemy being repulscd and the throne of Lahore secured for the 
Maharani. 
While these events were in progress in the city and fortress, Shér Singh 
was joined by Suchet Singh and General Ventura, who acknowledged him as git iat Singh an t 
king. The troops under the prince now numbered 70,000, and their impo- siursweh 
tuosity had reached such a pitch that Shdr Singh was unable to restrain them. 
He entered the city at cight o'clock at night, by a wicket gate which then ex- 
isted between Mewd Singh’s barracks and the western portion of the Bédshahi 
Mosque, and soon afterwards his artillery first entered the city by the Yakki 
and Delhi gates, and afterwards by the Tak-sdli and other gates, the guards 
and keepers of the gates, who had the day before sworn allegiance to Chand 
Kour, after receiving large sums of money as rewards, having been won over 
by Shér Singh, from whom they received rewards still richer and more F 
valuable. Thus, before daybreak, Shér Singh was master cf the principal Te Prince occupies 
parts of the town. He also arranged, by mcans of further bribes, to enter ‘ty of tuore. 
the gate leading to the Haztri Bagh; and his troops occupied the palace 
garden and quictly took possession of the Bddshéhi Masjid, where a large 
magazine, stored by the troops of Guldéb Singh, fell into their hands. 
_ The whole city was in a state of uproar and commotion throughout the 
night. The enraged soldiery plundered all the principal bazars. The _ rxcesss committed 
shops of the merchants and traders, which were closed for the night, were °¥**"0"* 
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broken open and ‘their contents pillaged, and the Chatta Bazér was sct 
on fire, the flames rising above the highest house in the city. ‘ 

The plerc of thy fort As day dawned, the whole army of 70,000 infantry, with 50,000 followers, 
rushed infuriated in the direction of the fort, filling the air with the 
war-cry, “ Wah, Guru ji ki Fateh,’ “Wah, Guru ji ki Khdlsd-jv.” The fort 
was denscly surrounded on all sides by eager troops, who covered tke space 
below the walls, like a swarm of bees. Batterics of artillery were posted 
all round the fort in such a manner as to enable them to keep up con- 
stant communication with each other. Even this continuous line, which 
comprised 230 picces of artillery, was considered insufficient, and more guns 
were brought into action. The main strength of the besicging force lay 
at the Haziri Bagh, where Shér Singh himself directed thcir_ movements, 
arranging their posts and assigning commands to the officers. With the cx- 
ception of a few minutes rest in the palace barddari, his whole time was un- 
interruptedly employed in personally conducting the manouvres of his 
truops. ‘'welve guns were placed opposite the marble summer house, facing 
the western gate of the fort, for the purpose of blowing it in. 

The besieged consisted of the Dogrdé force of Guléb Singh, who had been 
ordered from Shadera, and a force of 1,200 Sikhs under Budh Singh, Man, 
who guarded the fort treasury called the Moti Mandar. They lined the 
walls of the fort, on which their batteries were mounted at different points. 

Tho whole presented a strange and terrible spectacle. Elated with the 
hope of rewards, and still more of plunder and rapine, the wild K/Adlsd soldicry, 
directed by Shér Singh in person, formed one compact body, which reached to 
the very walls of the fort and assailed it with the impctuosity of the ocean when 
in the height of a tempest it angrily beats against arock. The savage crics 
of the warriors and the loud sounds of their wild music were deafening. A, 
volley was then fired from the battcrics of the attacking force, in order to terrifye*~ - 
the defenders, which completely stunned both besiegers and besicged, shak- 
ing to their very foundations the walls of the fort built by the Great 
Akber. This was all unreplied to by the defenders in the fort. The besiegers 
now became still more excited, and were clamorous in demanding the 
immediate opening of the gates. All this was unheeded. At length a terri- 
ble fire was simultaneously opened by the twelve guns which had been posted 
opposite the western gate of the fort, and the result was that the old gate 
fell down, with thirty-seven out of the thirty-nine men who, with two guns 
loaded with grape shot, were defending it. A band of 300 Akdlis now rushed 
to the front to seize the guns, but the two surviving men discharged their 
pieces simultancously, and in the twinkling of an eye a hundred of the 
assailants fell dead on the ruins of the gate, where the bodies of the 
fallen defenders lay. Alarge number of horsesebclonging to the besiegers 
were also killed. The Dogrds on the walls and ramparts of the fort now 
promptly opened fire with their muskets, the result being that the twelve 
guns which had hitherto hurled destruction on the besicged were abandoned, 
and in about ten minutes the palace garden was cleared of the besicgers, 
who dispersed in all directions, leaving behind them, on the field, 300 killed 
and 100 wounded, besides 50 prisoners who had been captured by the 
Dogrdas in a sally. 

The eastern gateway of the fort was bombarded under very much the 
same circumstances as the western gate had been, and with similar rcsults 
for the besiegers, whose loss in killed and wounded, men and animals, was 
enormous, 

The Khdlsd force, being thus repulsed in the first assault, opened a heavy 
and general fire from the train of artillery which encircled the fort, and 
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continued it with such violence aud rapidity that it threatened the destruc- 
tion of the old walls; but the fire of the Dogrd& garrison on the rampart 
was so well directed that in about an hour the artillery below was silenced, 
and the besicgers, falling back, sought protection in the houses of the city. 
About 146 guns were left on the plains, with no one to protect them. The 
dead bodigs of men and carcases of horses and bullocks which were to be 
scen in numbers around them presenting a most ghastly spcctacle. 

At this juncture the Khdlsd troops behaved in the most savage and brutal ,,b77eee fonduct of 
way. Seizing the women of private houses in the city, they compclled these 
unfortunate creatures to stand in front of their guns and around them. 
Many were forcibly bound to the wheels of the artillery. The object of the 
barbarians in thus forcing the tenderer sex to surround their guns and occupy 
a place in front of their own ranks was to divert the direct effect of the oth re aati 
enemy’s fire. The handful of Dogrds, however, deserved the greatest crodit 
for their cautious conduct, taking into consideration the disadvantages under 
which they were placed aud the dilliculties under which they suffercd. With 
such skill did they direct their fire on the besiegers below that very few of the 
unfortunate women were struck, and the work of destruction in the ranks 
of the besicgers went on stcadily to their profound amazement. As the 
best proof of their gallantry and humanity, as also of their skill as marks- 
men, it is stated that, of 1,200 women who had been thus barbarously ex- 
posed, only 19 fell victims to the atrocity of the Sikhs, while 200 of the 
artillerymen wore found dead around their guns from the eficcts of the 
fire of the garrison. 

In this manner the besiegers continued the bombardment for three days The bombardment of 
and nights, and the small garrison replicd to the best of their ability aud ‘‘%* 

ower. The Sikhs took up secure positions in and behind the houses in the 
wwe rity, and advantageously placcd their guns close to the walls, dirccting their 
muzzles through embrasures made for the purpose. From these concealed 
battcrics a tremendous cannonade was maintained at intervals. The for- 
tress, which was originally intcuded by the Emperor Akber as a palace for 
the residence of the royal houschold, contained no embrasures, and the 
besieged, to overcome this defect, erected batteries of wood and carth within 
the fort, from which they returned the fire of the besiegers. The in- 
cessant and heavy cannonade kept up by the besiegers for three days resulted 
in several large breaches in the walls of the fortress, which afforded the 
Dograds the advantage of being able to make several sallies on the besicgers 
during the night. Shér Singh, on this occasion, hired the services of some 
forty mochis, who, hunters, or shikuris, by profession, were good marksmen, 
and whom he mountcd on the minavs of the Bddshdéhi Mosque. The 
mochis were paid at the rate of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 each, and their com- 
manding position cnabled thcYn to inflict considerable loss on the garrison 
inside the fort, who were unable to reply effectually to their fire, since they 
commanded every corner of the palace with their weapons. 
The siege lasted five days, during which time the besiegers once 
enéertained the idea of blowing up the Bddshéhi Masjid, where Sher Singh 
had taken up his position, and which they knew to contain a magazine of 
6,000 maunds of powder. Thcy, however, desisted from exploding this 
magazine, fearing their own destruction by the explosion of subtcrraneous 
passages filled with powder which connected the Guléb Khana of Hazuri bagh 
with the middle of the fort. On the evening of the fifth day news reached pyc Singeae 
Lihore of the arrival of Rdjé Dhidn Singh from the Jammt hills at a place Lutore. 
three or four miles from Shadera, Sher Singh ordered the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and entered imto negotiations with Guléb Singh, but that Chief refused 
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to accept any overtures until his brother Dhidn Singh should act as the 
incdiator. Shér Singh sent 500 ghorchards, or cavalry, wit hseveral of bis 
chiefs and sardars, to reccive Rijdé Dhidn Singh with due honour, and bring 
him to Lahore. Escorted by these troops and 500 of his own followers, 
who had accompanied him from Jammu, the rd4j& made his entry into the 
city on the sixth day of the siege, accompanied by his brother, Suchet Singh. 
He was met near the walls of the city by Shér Singh, who c&me out to 
reccive him with a strong escort and a numerous retinue, 

At the Tak-sdli gate of the city, thousands of people assembled to receive 
the rajd, and, as he made his appearance before the city walls, the soldiery 
greeted his arrival with long and continued cheers. Amidst these acclama- ¢* 

Further hostilities tions Rajd& Dhidn Singh entered tho city, and, by his command, all further 
Renterte hostilities ceased. The Sikhs now began to burn or bury the dead, and the 
Haztri Bagh was cleared of the dead bodics of men and the carcases of 
cattle and horses with which it was filled. This work of clearing was carricd 
on during the seventh and eighth days of the siege, and the returns showed 
that, on the side of the besiegers, the number of killed was 4,786 men, 610 
horses and 320 bullocks, while the number of men killed on the side of the 
besieged garrison did not in all exceed 130. A sum of between four and five 
lakhs of rupees was expended by Shér Singh in rewards and presents to the 
Khdlsd troops in the six days during which the siege lasted, while the 
Dogrds of the garrison each received from Guléb Singh sums amounting in 
the aggregate to Rs, 100, as bounty, exclusive of the rewards to officers, which 
were still larger in amount. Nearly half the houses of the city were dis- 
mantled by the Sikh soldiery, on the plea of procuring wood for the purpose 
thesties "“*% of erecting their batteries and works for the protection of their guns; and 
they committed other atrocities as indescribable as they were horrible. 
The dead were collected in large heaps and burnt like fuel. The flamos 
of the piles mounted high, and the air was filled with the stench of burnixg”~ 
flesh and bones. The savage troops were seen throwing wounded men on the 
piles. The cries of these unfortunate beings, as they were thrown, still 
living, iuto the flames, were intensely heart-rending. In vain did they cry 
for mercy ; their entreaties mercly clicited derisive laughter, it being asked if 
thoy were afraid to goto Heaven: “Char Jdéo, Bhat! char Jéo; khauf kas 
galda.”—“ Mount, brother, mount! what are you afraid of?” The ob- 
ject of committing atrocities so horrible was to secure the little 
property which the barbarous Sikh soldiers had found on the persons 
Peace negotiations Of their comrades. Negotiations for peace were now set on foot, and Raja 
Hira Singh was deputed by Rdjd Gulab Singh, on behalf of the Maharani 
Chand Kour, to arrange the terms of peace according to directions given. 
Hira Singh came out of the Summan Burj, with the Sindhianwdld sardars, 
on the seventh day of the siege, and peace was, agreed to on the following 
The terms of peace. terms :—Ihe Maharéni Chand Kour to surrender the fort of Lahore to Shér 
Mahardn{ Ohand Singh, and to give up all her claims to the throne of Lahore. In return 
turone we for this, Shér Singh was to give the ex-queen a jégir of nine lakhs of rupees, 
adjoining the Jammu hills, which should be managed by Gul&b Singh, as 
her regent, or mukhtdr ; secondly, that Shér Singh was to refrain from ‘his 
wish to marry the Maharani by the ceremony “chadar-dalnd ;” thirdly, 
that the Dogré troops should be permitted to leave the fort and capital 
unmolested; and, fourthly, that security should be furnished for the due 
fulfilment of the treaty. 
uae Gc ener Radjé Guléb Singh carried away all the money and valuables belonging 
Jammu. to the Maharani Chand Kour under pretence of keeping it safely for her. 
The night after the treaty was signed, the Dogrd forces vacated the fort. 
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Raja Guldb Singh carried off the accumulated treasures of Ranjit Singh 
which were in the fort. Sixteon carts were filled with rupees and other 
silver coins, while 500 horsemen were each entrusted with a bag of gold 
mohurs, and his orderlies were also entrusted with jewellery and other valu- 
able articles. The costly pashménds, and rich wardrobes, and the best horses 
in Ranjit Singh’s stables, were all purloined by Gulab Singh on the occasion of 
his evacu&ting Lahore, an event which took place on the night following 
the cessation of hostilitics. Before leaving for his native land, he paid_ his 
respects to the new Maharaj4, whom he assured that all that had been done 
by him had been done in perfect good faith, and as the oldscrvantof the 
old Mahardj4; that it was, moreover, his duty to save the honour of the 
great Mahardji’s daughter-in-law, who had entrusted hersclf to his care, 
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On tho 18th of January, 1841 (1892 Samvat), Shér Singh was scated 
on the throne of Léhore. All the sardars, with the exception of the 
Sindhianwalds, paid homage to him. Dhian Singh was again installed in 
the office of wazir, and a rich khilat was couterred on him by the new 
Maharaji. The pay of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupce 
per mensem. All the jagirs and territories belonging to the powerful family 
of Sindhianwdaldé were confiscated to the State, and orders were issued for the 
arrest of Attar Singh, Sindhianwald, and his younger brother, Lahnd Singh. 

Attar Singh, with his nephew, Ajit Singh, escaped across the Sutlej 
to British territory, while Lahnd& Singh, another principal member, who had 
till now remained with his division of troops, was made a State prisoner 
and conveyed in chainsto Ldéhore. The soldiery, who had chiefly contri- 
buted to the rise of Shér Singh to power, now became intolerant and un- 

econtrollable. They began to wreak their vengeance upon such of their officers 
“us had in any way molestcd them, or defrauded them of their pay or prizes. 
The houses of several of these officers were burnt, and men suspocted of any 
ill-fecling towards the soldiery were seized and put to death. The Europeans 
then living at Lahore in the employ of the Darbér were terror-stricken 
at the sight of the atrocities committed by the furious Khdlsd soldiery. 
General Court, an officer of much digtinction and reputation in the darbdr, 
effected his escape, but a brave young Englishman, named Foulkes, was 
murdered in cold blood. Regimental Paymasters and Ministers living in 
the town were plundered in broad daylight, nor was the discontent of the 
soldiery confined to the capital. In Kashmir, General Méhéo Singh was 
plundered and slain, while at Peshdwar General Avitabile was so hard 
pressed that he abandoned that town, to take safety in Jalldlébdd. The 
turbulence of the Khdlsdé army gradually subsided; but not until British 
intervention had been threasencd. 

Shér Singh was addicted to pleasure, and had been in the habit of 
indulging in the use of spirituous liquors to an immoderate extent before 
he assumed the reins of Government. Firmly established in his kingdom, 
he gave himself up to his favourite pursuits, hunting and wrestling, paying 
but little attention to affairs of State, which were left entirely in the 
hands of his prudent Minister, Rajf Dhidn Singh. He was brave, and 
of a mild and affable disposition. He, however, sometime after, became 
a complete libertine and an open drunkard, indulging especially in cham- 
pagne. The marble palace garden, opposite the royal mosque of Aurangzeb, 
was his favourite resort of pleasure; and here he used to sit on his 
bed of roses, with wreaths of flowers hanging over the beautiful marble 
arches, and rose and musk water sprinkled on the ground, while bands of 
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musicians discoursed sweet music. “Eat, drink, and be merry,” was the 
maxim of the royal sage, Sardanapalus, of ancient celebrity, and the sarfe 
maxim might with truth have been attributed to the voluptuous Sher Singh. 
Whether in the palace garden of Hazuri Bagh, or in the marble summer 
house of Shaldmdr with its luxurious baths, or the crystal palace of the Summan 
Burj, or the favorite Barddari of Shah Bildwal, bands of musjcians and 
beautiful damsels were always in attendance upon him. His exccsses were 
not viewed with disgust by a people who measured the physical powers 
of a man by the quantity of liquor which he was able to consume at one 
sitting, and at a time when debauchery in all its forms was the order of the , 
day, and, indeed, a mark of wealth and worldly distinction. Lven for a 
common soldier, indulgence in wine and women was considered a social matter. 
It did not require any very great prophetic power to foretell the inovitable 
result of this debauchery of the king and his subjects. Shortly afterwards 
there commenced those civil feuds and broils which brought this corrupt and 
decayed monarchy to an end. _ 
Tiwils Singh, the The crafty Raéjé Dhidn Singh had his eye on tho ambitions Jawdla 
Shar sin ef ~~ Singh, once his rival, and a candidate for the premicrship, whom, it will be 
remembered, Sher Singh had promised to create his wazir, should he suc- 
ceed in obtaining the throne of Léhvore through his instrumentality, and 
without the aid of the Dogrdé chief. Jawdald Singh was a rich sardar, who 
exercised great influence over the Khdlod troops. At the siege of Lahore, 
when Dhidén Singh arrived in the city from his hill territory, and when Shér 
Singh repented the ill-success of the campaign aud ordered the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Jawdld Singh, feeling that the decision of Dhiéu Singh, would be law 
for both the contending parties, and that his own services would not bo taken 
into account, saw his interest in continuing the war, the successful issue of 
which, without the intervention of Dhidéu Singh, would secure for him Uh GSenrasen 
much-coveted ang promised rank of wazir. He persuaded the troops to 
stand firm in their resolution to obtain possession of the fort by force of arms, 
and for twelve hours the orders of Shér Singh to ccase firing were disregarded. 
It was only by the combined efforts of Shér Singh and Dhidn Singh, 
who personally appeared, before the troops and explained mattcrs to them, 
that they were induced to desist by tke offer of gifts. All these matters 
The Mabaraié beeing YaDkled in the revengful heart of Dhidn Singh, who poisoned the Maharajd's 
to look upon lim With ears goainst Jawdldé Singh to such a degree that he began to look upon his 
eacis old and zealous servant as a dangerous and crafty antagonist. Jawéld Singh 
kept aloof with 5,000 of his ghorcharhd cavalry, at the Shadldmndr Gardens, 
and, when ordered by the Maharaja to appear in his presence, hotly refused to 
comply with the command. Upon this the Maharajé, attended by the minister, 
sallied forth from the city, at the head of an army, to chastise his perverse 
and disobedient agent, but Jawdlé Singh, hedring of his approach, went 
Jawala Singh isim- forward to receive his angry master and threw himsclf at his feet. Jawdld 
ere Singh was brought into Lahore and ab once heavily shackled. He was 
thrown into a dark and deep dungeon in May 1841, While in prison, he 
‘ was flogged daily, after which he received his prison allowance of foal, 
which consisted of half a measure of flour and an equal quantity of salt, 
mixed together. Hot irons were applied to the soles of his feet, as an 
additional punishment. Under these tortures he lingered for forty days, 
and expired in the fort of Shekhapura, whither he had been removed ten 
Tlis cruel death. days previously to his death. BS 
Disagreement he- Though the freedom of Chand Kour from a matrimonial tx with Shér 
tween the Malarajaand Singh formed one of the stipulations on which peace had been concluded 
"between her and him, the Mahardjé appears never to have given up the 
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cherished idea of securing her hand by the custom of chadar-andédzt. 
The Réni might have accepted Shér Singh’s protection and become one of 
his wives ; but she was sccretly assured by Guld4b Singh that the Maharaja 
only desired it in order to work her destruction. The frail and confiding 
woman, therefore, left the fort and retired to the private house of her late 
son in the gity. Shér Singh, burning with rage at her conduct, lost all 
command over his temper when he was further assured by Dhidn Singh 
that the Réni despised him as the reputed son of Ranjit Singh, while she 
considered herself, as the daughtcr of Jaymal Singh, the great chief of the 
eKanhia misl, to be the descendant of a noble house. Enraged at these 
repeated misrepresentations, Shcér Singh secretly resolved to put an end to 
the life of the widowed Mahardnf. Having bribed the slave-girls of Chand 
Kour to murder their mistress, he suddenly left for Wazirdbdd with his 
darbér. He promised a jagir of 5,000 rupees to each of four of the slave- 
girls, on condition of their carrying out his scheme. One day, while Shér 
Singh was absent from Ldéhore, these disloyal maid-servants, as they were 
dressing the hair of their royal roistress, smashed in her skull and dashed 
her brains ont with bricks. The murder was perpetrated in June, 1842, 
in the house built by her son, Nau Nehal Singh, in the town where 
she was living at the time through fear of Shér Singh. Dhidn Singh, in 
the absence ef, the Mahardjé, proceeded to punish the assassins, and had 
their noses, cars and hands cut off publicly before the kotwali, or chief police 
otticec in the town. Their tongues, however, were not mutilated, and they 
related the circumstances under which they had been tempted to perpetrate 
the horrible crime at the instance of both the Maharaja and his minister. 
What they uttered was, however, treated as the ravings of mad persons in 
extreme mental affliction, and they were banished to the other side of the 
1.+er Rdvi and were never heard of afterwards. The news of the death of 
this unfortunate princess was received with feelings of joy by both Shér Singh 
and Gulab Singh, inasmuch as by her death a claimant to the Lahore throne 
had been quietly removed, while to Gulab Singh it secured the peaccful and 
undisturbed possession of the whole of hcr immense property. 

After the successful conclusion of the Kabul campaign, in which the 
British Government was assisted by the Mahardjd of the Panjdb, a grand 
review of the two armies took place at Ferozepur. Prince Partéb Singh, heir- 
apparcnt to the Lahore throne, attended by the Minister Rdéjé Dhidn Singh, 
had an interview with the Governor-Gencral, Lord Ellenborough, which 
resulted in more friendly relations being established between the Indian 
Government and the Lahore Darbér. 

In February 1843, Dost Muhammad Khan, the released Amir of Kabul, 
was received with distinction at Ldéhore; and a formal treaty of friendship 
was entered into between him and the darbdr. 

The cordial relations that existed between the Mahardjd and his Prime 
Minister, Réj& Dhidn Singh, were now drawing to aclose. They began to 
hate each other in the most acrimonious manner. The Sindhianwalds, 
as Sur readers know, were descendants of the same stock as Ranjit 
Singh, and supporters of the claims of the late Mai Chand Kour. They 
were deadly foes of both Shér Singh and Dhidn Singh, and, with their 
troops, fought against Shér Singh on the side of the Mai. There was a 
family of the Sikh spiritual leaders, known as the Bhdis, who, on account 
of their religious sanctity, exercised considerable influence both at Court and 
in the king’s zenéndé. Foremost among these were Bhdis Ram Singh and 
Gurmukh Singh, who were rivals for the favour of their sovereign and 
attached to parties whose interests were mutually opposed. Thus Bhéi Ram 
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Singh supported the party of the Dogrd chiefs and of Rdjé Lal Singh, and 
his family, while Bhéi Gurmukh Singh and Missar Beli Ram were united in 
their policy, and were the deadly foes of the Dogrd chiefs and Raja Lal 
Singh. Shér Singh had put Lahné Singh, the chief of the Sindhianwélé 
family, in confinement, for the part he had taken against him before his 
accession to the throne. His brother Attar Singh, and the nephew of Ajit 
Singh, who were at large, had gone to live at Thénesar, across the Sutlej. 
Ajit Singh was even reported to have visited Calcutta for the purpose of 
laying his grievances before the British Governor-General. Shér Singh 
possessed an open and gencrous heart, and, from his tender disposi- 
tion, was at times ready to forgive his worst enemies. On the inter- 
cession of Bhdi Ram Singh, but chiefly through female influence, as the 
Bhdi was secretly working on the favourite women of Shér Singh in his 
holy character, the Sindhianwdld exiled Sardars, Attar Singh and Ajit 
Singh, were recalled, and Lahnd Singh was released from confinement. 
Their confiscated estates were restored, and fresh favours and honours were 
heaped upon them by the Mahardjdé. Attar Singh returned to his jagirs, 
but Lahnd Singh and Ajit Singh, uncle and nephew, took their accustomed 
places at the Court. In the course of time the Sindhianwélé sardars 
obtained such an ascendancy over the mind of Shér Singh, that their advice 
was sought in all matters, political or domestic. They were found with the 
Mahara&j& day and night, in public and private. They became his boon 
companions; whatever they wanted was granted them, and nothing that they 
disapproved was insisted upon. Dhidn Singh, to whom, in no small 
degree, they owed their rise and fortune, naturally became jealous of the 
unlimited power they exercised over their master, and the disregard which 
was shown to him by the Mahardjé made him his secret and inveterate foe. 
Gulab Singh was privately called from Jammu by the wazfr, and, during Bj 
short stay at the capital, the two brothers settled the line of policy which 
they determined to pursue under the circumstances existing at the time. 
Thenceforward the wazir began to show great consideration to the child 
Dulip Singh, the reputed son of Mahardj4 Ranjit Singh, then five or six 
years of age. He treated the child as the legitimate and rightful heir to 
the throne, and showed him great respect. He used frequently to send for 
him and make a show of him as the issue of the great Maharaja by his 
highly-favoured queen, the Rani Jinddén. Such behaviour on the part of the 
wazir was, of course, very annoying to the Mahardjd4, who strove in many 
ways to reduce his power and get rid of him, but Dhidn Singh was too 
strong to be crushed by even a man of Shér Singh’s undaunted courage. 
The Sindhianwaélé sardars, who ever cherished a deep-rooted and secret 
enmity towards the king, whom they considered an upstart and a usurper, 
and his minister, and whose spirit of resentrient was never softened by the 
amends made by them, as had been amply evinced by their recent conduct, 
carefully watched all these events. They were unmindful of the favours 
which their master had shown them, and the confidence which he had 
reposed in them. Equally were they forgetful of the kindness whick the 
prudent and favourite wazir had shown them, in arranging for their recall 
from banishment, and in bringing them to the favourable notice of the 
Mahardjé. They now thought that an opportunity presented itself of 
wreaking their vengeance on both the Mahardjé and the wazir, who were 
divided in opinion and hated each other, and of doing something for 
their own aggrandizement at the expense of both. 

The familiarity and feigned courtesy which existed between the Mahardj4 
and the Sindhianwdl& sardars was great. There were times of festive 
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mirth anf familiar jollity in which all were treated alike. The sardars 
quarrelled with the Mahardjé, and harsh words were even exchanged 
between them; but all this was taken in good part. In these hours of 
revelry, Ajft Singh was known to have frequently threatened to take the 
life of the Mahardj4; but the latter paid no regard to his threats. Shér 
Singh was repeatedly cautioned by his friends to be on his guard and not 
place too implicit confidence in the Sindhianwélds, but he took no hecd of 
these warnings. When the plans of the sardars were completed, they at 
first waited on Shér Singh and held a private conference with him. The 

began with stories of their own fidclity to the person of the Mahardjé tnd 
“of their devotion to the State. As servants and loyal subjects it was, they 
said, impossible for them in any way to support or countenance the wicked 
machinations of Dhidn Singh, who, they represented, had resolved to put 
an end to the Mahardjd’s life. They informed the Mahardjé that the 
acquisition of worldly rewards was not their object in making these 
designs of Dhidn Singh known to him, for they had, after all, to leave this 
world and account to the Creator for their acts. Had thcy cared for such 
wealth, they would, they maintained, not have deprived themselves of a 
jagir of sixty lakhs of rupees, which was promised them by Dhidn Singh 
in the event of their taking the Mahardja’s life. They assured the Maha- 
rdj4é that Dhidn Singh had resolved to place the young Dulip Singh on 
the throne, and that they had a promise from him that they should act as 
regents during the minority of the young chicf. All this was declared to 
Shér Singh in a spirit of apparent candour and strict confidence, and 
after the Mahardj& had been prevailed upon to take an oath of sccrecy. 
The Mahardjé was further assured that they had been actually commis- 
sioned by the wazir to assassinate him. Shér Singh, who was a brave and 
intrepid soldier, was decply affected by this information, and, with the 
bluntness usual to him, drawing his own sword, he offered it to the sardars, 
telling them: “ Here is the sword, and here my throat; cut it, if you have 
been commanded to slay me, and are inclined to act as ordered. But forget 
not one thing; the day will not be far off when your own throats will be cut 
by the very men who now wish to make you their tools.” Feigning to be 
startled at these prophetic remarks, ¢he cunning Sindhianwdld brothers 
immediately stood up, joined their hands, and, with bent heads, protested : 
“Take the life of our lord and sovereign! What are our own heads for ? 
These will be sacrificed first of all, should any designs bo entertained by 
the ill-disposed on the precious life of our master, on which depend the 
happiness and the welfare of millions of people.” Such was their display 
of sincerity and candour that the Mahardjdé was convinced of the treacher- 
ous designs imputed to the wazir and the loyalty and devotion of the sardars 
to his person. They proposed fo the Mahardjé that the perfidious minister 
should be immediately put to death, and took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of carrying their proposal into effect. The Maharajd gave his full 
and unqualificd consent to this; and the brothers obtained a jfirman* 
under his signature, authorising them to act in the manner resolved 
upon, and exonerating them from all responsibility for an act which was 
_ * According to McGregor, ‘‘the Maharajd’s signature was obtained to this writing at a 
time when, overcome by the effects of liquor, he was unconscious of what he was doing.” 
This can hardly be the fact, as his seal was also subsequently obtained to this document, as 
will 7h ied hereafter. The mode and the time of the intended murder were fixed, with only 
this difference, that the victim really designed was the Maharajé himself. The same pro- 
gramme was strictl¥ acted upon the day of murder. All this could not have been arranged 
and consented to by the Mahar4ja in a state of unconsciousnesg, for he is shown to have acted 


regan to the programme and received the Sindhianwdlé sardars as had been arranged. 
The whole plan, it is cloar, was well considered, and had received Shér Singh’s full approval. 
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understood to be undertaken in the interests of the reigning family. It 
was then agreed that the Sindhianwdlé sardars should retire for a while 
to their jaégirs in Rij& Sansi, near Amritsar, and afterwards return with 
a body of their troops, all well armed and equipped, whom they were to draw 
up for inspection before the Mahardjd at Shah Bildwal, better known as 
the Hdzri, the usual place for reviews and manceuvres of troops. These 
troops were to be ready with matchlocks and amwuunition to perform their 
evolutions fully accoutred before His Highness, who was to call Rajé Dhidn 
Singh and give him orders for their inspection. The rdjé and his son, Hird 
Singh, were then to be suddenly surrounded by the troops and shot. 

Having made these preliminary arrangements and secured the posscs- 
sion of the document giving authority for the assassination of the wazfr, 
the Sindhianwdlé4 brothers went at once to Rdj& Dhidén Singh, and, 
the preliminaries being over, they showed him his death-warrant, sign- 
ed by the Mahardj& himself. The Rajd was too shrewd to accept at 
once, as a fact, what the Sindhianwdélds narrated to him, or to believe 
in the genuineness of the document. He expressed his inability to be- 
lieve that Shér Singh, his own protegé, whatever sceming difference might 
have existed between them, could act with such ingratitude towards him. 
He, in short, gave the sardars to understand that, unless both the scal 
and the signature of his mastcr were attached, he would refuse to believe that 
he entertained designs agaiast his life. Lahnd Singh and his nephew lost no 
time in obtaining the Mahardjd’s own seal to the document. Raj& Dhidn 
Singh, on seeing this, was incensed in the highest degree. Availing 
themselves of the effect produced on his mind, the cunning Sindhianwdla 
sardars suggested to him that, as a just punishment for his ungrateful 
conduct, the Mahardj& should himself be treated in the manner in which 
he desired them to treat the innocent Rd&j4; that they shrank from 
polluting their hands with the blood of so wise, upright and innocent a 
minister as Dhién Singh, and that they thought they would be only 
doing their duty to their countrymen if they were to put an end to the 
shameful career of a usurper and dcbauchce who was at once unacceptable 
to the people and quite unworthy of the high office to which he had been 
raised, mainly through the instrumextality of the prudent wazir whose life 
he was now anxious to destroy. These sycophantic expressions made a deep 
impression on the Raja’s mind, and he gave his full consent to the assassina- 
tion of his master, promising the Sindhianwdlds great rewards in the 
event of their successfully carrying out their mission. They had a document 
executed by Dhidn Singh, authorising them to put an end to the Maharaja's 
life, and obtained his signature on it just as they had done on that 
authorising the wazir’s murder. This being over, arrangements were entered 
into with Dhidn Singh to post such a number of troops about the palace, 
on the day appointed for the tragedy, as would tend to expedite the work in 
hand. The Sindhianwdlds then, taking leave of the minister, marched for 
Réj& Sansi. Thus the Sindhianwdlds played their double game so well 
that they insinuated themselves into the confidence of both the Maharaja 
and his wazir, and, without the knowledge of cither, arranged to destroy 
them both. The game was devised so that the Mahardjd and his minister 
were made the unconscious murderers of each other. Each of them believed, 
in his turn, that the blow was intended for his adversary, and finally it fell 
upon both of them. 

Réjé Dhidn Singh now feigned illness, and retired to his private residence 
in the city. Friday was the day appointed for the execution of the tragedy, 
and it happened to be the first day of the Hindu month. Shér Singh left 
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the city early on the morning of that day.* He was on horseback, attended 
only by Dhidn Singh, Dewdn Dindé Nath, and his armour-bearer, Budh 
Singh, a brave man who was always in attendance on his person. He 
passed through the Roshndi gate of the city, and, taking the road leading 
to the parade ground, proceeded to his mansion at Shah Biléwal. Ho had 
no escort about him. In due time the firing of the matchlocks announced 
the arrival of the Sindhianwdldés at Shah Bildwal. They presented 
themselves with a newly-raisod levy and were attended by about fifty 
followers, who, like themselves, were well armed and equipped. It being 
the first of the Hindi month, or a Sankrant day, no darbér was held 
on that date. The Mahardjé cntered the house, and, having scated 
himself opposite a window of the Barddari, began to amuse himself with 
the wrestling of some athletes. This lasted a short time, and the Maha- 
réj4 was dismissing them with presents, which he gave with his own 
hands, sitting in the window, when Ajit Singh reported the arrival of 
his new levy, which he arrayed before the window. The Mahardjd ordered 
Dewdn Diné& Nath to enlist them as soldicrs. As the athletes received 
presents from the Mahardjd, they bowed before him and made their obei- 
sances, the Mahardjé receiving them freely and in a courteous manner. He 
reclined casily on his chair, little suspecting the fate which awaited 
him. While he was thus employed, Ajit Singh approached Shér Singh, 
and, exhibiting a handsome double-barrelled fowling-picce for his inspection, 
said with a smile: “See, what an excellent rifle I have bought for 1,400 
rupees ; I would not now part with it for even 3,000.” The Maharaja stretched 
out his hand to take the gun, which was loaded with two balls in each barrel ; 
and, as Ajit Singh handed it to the Maharaja, he discharged both barrels 
simultaneously into his breast? The Maharajd instantly fell back in his 
chair, exclaiming, “Lh ki daghd?” (“ What treachery is this ?”) and expired 
*mmediately after.t As the Mahardajd fell back a corpse, Ajit Singh, at onc 
blow, severed his head from his body. Budh Singh, the armour-bearer of 
Shér Singh, came to the spot, immediately on hearing the report of the 
gun. This brave man cut down two of Ajit Singh’s followers, and aimed 
a blow at Ajit Singh himself, but the sword snapped in two. He ran to 
procure another, but, his foot slipping, he fell down, and was immediately 
despatched by Ajit Singh’s followers. The Sindhianwdélé troops, who were 
arrayed before the window, fired a volley, through the window, at the men, 





* According to Smith, Shér Singh on this occasion went to live in Shah Bildwal, three miles 
cast of oe city. All accounts, however, agree that he left the city the very day of his 
assassination. 


+ Speaking of this occurrence, Doctor Honighberger thus writes, in his Adventures in the 
Hast: ““T was by accident not further than ten steps from the place, where the horrid crime was 
committed ; and five minutes before L4s atrocious murder, I had spoken tothe Mahardsja in the 
garden under a tree, where he ordered me to remain until his return. The subject of our 
interview was & gun powder mill with a machinery which Dhidn Singh had ordered me to make. 
Shér Singh had inspected that establishment four days previously (on a Sunday), and was sa 
satisfied, that with his own hands he put on my arms two pairs of gold bracelcts, and ordered 

s 500 to be given to me as an additional sum to the Rs. 900 which I already received as 
my monthly salary. This having been only an oral promise, I went daily to the darbdr in 
ordef to receive an authority in writing, and was with him on the fatal Thursday on which he 
was assassinated.” The learned Doctor was an cye-witness to the horrible scene, and his state- 
ments of facts coincide with ours in the main. he story given by McGregor of the mode 
of Shér Singh’s death receives no corroboration from any known authority. He writes: 

While thus enoyed, Ajit Singh produced a handsome case containing a new English rifle 
which he shewed to Shér Singh, The Mahardja inspected the box and its contents, and raising 
the barrel and stock, adjusted the one to the other, and then tried the sight. Ajit Singh re- 
marked that it was loaded, on which Shér Sinch gave the rifle to one o Ajit Singzh’s utten- 
dants, and desireddiim to take aim and fire it off. His master gave the signal, and the contents 
of the rifle were lodged in the Mahardja’s chest.” This account, very improbable in itself, 
makes one of Ajit Singh’s servants the murderer of the Maharaja, while all accounts agree that 
Ajit Singh himself was the assassin, 
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who surrounded Shér Singh. Then, entering the room itself, they com- 
menced their work of destruction, and such ee the Mahardjd’s ale as 
made the faintest show of resistance were at once either shot or cut down 
remorselessly. 

The assassins then repaired to the garden close by, in search of the heir- 
apparent, Partdb Singh, alad twelve years of age. The prince was engaged 
in his prayers and in giving alms* to the Brahmins in the garden, when 
the ferocious Lahndé Singh advanced towards him, with a drawn sword 
iD his hand. The boy was terrified, and trembling threw himsclf at the 

ree ruffiant’s feet and implored forgivencss, saying: “Spare my life, for God’s 
gaan Peat ths sake ; oh! uncle, I will serve as a menial for removing the dung of your 
bur-upparent, horses.” ‘‘An uncle at such a time?” was the reply of the bloodthirsty 

Lahna Singh, who, as he uttered these words, severed the boy’s head from 
his body. The villainous soldiers then cut the boy’s body to pieces with 
their sabres, 

_ Having imbrued their hands in the blood of their common master and 
his eldest son, the conspirators took steps to extend their scheme of aggran- 
dizement and bloodshed. A body of about 300 cavalry and 250 infantry 
were waiting outside the garden where this bloody affair was transacted. 
At the head of these troops, Ajit Singh hurriedly repaired to the city, 
which was now in a state of commotion. The inhabitants, fearing the 

Alarm caused inthe Savage soldiery, had shut themselves up in their houses, The shops were 
me closed and business was suspended. While Ajit Singh went off quickly to- 
wards the city, Lahnd Singh slowly followed him with about 200 horsemen. 

About half way to Lahore, Ajit Singh was met by the minister, who was just 
coming out of the fort after his usual prayers, and was proceeding at his 
case towards Shah Bildwal, with a few followers, not anticipating so speedy 
an exccution of the plan laid down by him in conjunction with the Sind» 
hianwdalé sardars. Ajit Singh saluted the Réjé and informed him that the" 
job was done. The Rajd& expressed his surprise and showcd a disposition 
to doubt the correctness of the intelligence, upon which the heads of the 
murdered father and son were exhibited. Dhidn Singh blamed the Siud- 
hianwaél4 kinsmen for taking the life of the young prince; but Ajit 
Singh observed that what was done could not be helped. Ajit Singh now 
desired the Réj& to return to the fort with him, to make final arrange- 
ments regarding the administration of the country. The Raja was dis- 
mayed, when, glancing at his escort, he saw that they were greatly out-num- 
bered by the Sindhianwédld soldiers, and he had no alternative but to make 
his way to the fort in the company of Ajit Singh. The minister and the 
sardar, with all their followers, entered the outer gate of the fort; but, as 
the party arrived at the second gate, admittance was refused to the ministcr’s 
attendants by the gate-keepers, while those of Ajit Singh, 500 or 600 strong, 
entered. Dhidén Singh’s suspicions were now confirmed, and he again looked 
around to see how many men were coming with him. He was, however, 
quite helpless, and though he felt, from the tone of Ajit Singh’s conversation 
and the surrounding circumstances, that there was something wrong, yet, he 
maintained an apparently calm attitude and continued to converse with Ajit 
Singh in as frank a manner as he could assume, manifesting nothing like 
fear or apprehension, conscious, of course, that any show of suspicion on his 
part would be of no avail. Yet he could not help asking the Sindhianwald 
sardar who the men were who stood on the battlements of the fort. The 
sardar replied that “they were all friends.” Ajit Singh thon, bringing his 











# It was an eclipse day, and the prince was being weighed against silver and gold, which 
weie to be given to the Brahmins as alms. | 
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horse close to that of the minister, took him by the hand, and, with seeming 
frankness, asked, “‘ Who is now to be the king?” to which question the Rad 
replied, “There is no one better entitled than Dulip Singh.”* Ajit Singh 
rejoined, “ And so he is to be made king and you become his wazir. What are 
we to get for all this trouble?” The Rdjé was annoyed at these bantering 
remarks, and was about to move off. The old Bh4éi Gurmukh Singh, who was 
near, observed, “ Deeds are better than words. Despatch the Rdéjéas you have 
done Shér Singh and his son, and then your path will be clear.” 
Ajit Singh thereupon made a signal with his fingers, and instantly the 
minister was shot dead from behind, as he was scanning the men who chad 
¢aken up their position on the ramparts of the fort. The first shot was 
immediately followed by another from a blunderbuss, though the first had 
closed his career. No sooner had he dropped dead from his horse, than 
the mercenary soldiery hacked his body to pieces with their swords. A 
Mahomedan orderly of the minister, one of the few of his immediate 
attendants who had obtained access to the interior of the fort, made a 
show of resistance, but he was immediately despatched, and his body, with 
that of his master, was thrown upon a heap of rubbish in a gun foundry pit 
in the fort. 

Shortly after these occurrences, Lahnd Singh arrived with his followers. 
On learning what had happened during the brief interval of his absence, he 
remonstrated with his brother for his hasty conduct, as the plan of the 
Sindhianwalé brothers was to collect Réj&4 Dhidn Singh, his son Rajé 
Hird Singh, and brother, Réj& Suchet Singh, at one place, on some pretence, 
and to destroy them all together. As matters stood, the son and the bro- 
ther of the late Rajdé were at large, and, as they exercised considerable 
influence over the Khdlsd troops, the object of the Sindhianwdlds would 
not be attained as easily as it would have been had the scheme originally 
laid down by them been strictly followed out. This, however, did not 
dishearten them, and they resolved to accomplish, at any cost, the task they 
had already begun. An express was sent through Misr Lal Sing (who 
afterward became so conspicuous in the war with the British), to Réjas Hird 
Singh and Suchet Singh at Budhu-kd-dwd, where they were stationed with 
their troops, in the minister’s name, reqfesting their attendance at the fort 
for consultation on affairs of State. The rdjds and their counsellors, the 
principal of whom was Rai Kesri Singh (who subsequently distinguished 
himself by deeds of valour, fighting on the side of his master Suchet Singh), 
were too acute to be deceived by the Sindhianwdlds, They, therefore, 
asked for an order in the handwriting of Dhidn Singh, or signed by him, 
calling upon them to attend the fort. The Sindhianwdlds now sent 500 
horsemen to compel the rdjds,to comply with their mandate; but the 
latter, collecting all their troops, presented such a threatening front that 
the Sindhianwald cavalry deemed it prudent to return as quictly as it had 
come, without venturing to attack them. 

The young Rajd, Hird Singh, had heard of the death of Shér Singh, but 
he néver suspected that his own father had shared the same fate. When 
Misr Lal Singh waited on him, and asked his attendance at the fort, Hird 
Singh was addressing his troops and exhorting them not to mind the death 
of the Mahardjé. He and his uncle had purposely retired to Monsieur 
Avitabile’s house to keep aloof from the Blecdy scenes which they expected 





* McGregor assutnes that both Att Singh and Lahna Singh had accompanied Dhidn Singh 
to the fort on this occasion, and describes this dialogue as having taken place between Lahn& 
ice deecatoued Singh; but Lahné Singh did not come to the fort until after the minister had 
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to follow the consultation between Dhidén Singh and the Sindhianwalé clan. 
In an hour afterwards the death of the wazir was made public, and the 
The grief of tho news fell upon the young Rajdé Hird Singh like a thunderbolt. He wept 
ae bitterly, and, throwing himself upon the ground, rolled and tossed in a 
violent manner, but the prudent Bhai Kesri Singh upbraided him for his 
childish behaviour and admonished him to stand firm in the cause of his 
lamented father and avenge himself on the authors of the catastrophe. 
The soothing words of the Bhdi had the desired effect, and Hira 
Singh now resolved to exert his influence with the soldiery to effect the 
destruction of those who had polluted their hands with the blood of their 
king, his innocent minor son, and his prudent wazir. He ascended ther 
terrace of Avitabile’s house, and, having seated himself there, sent messages 
to the several sardars, requesting their immediate attendance. The call was 
Hemimmons the promptly obeyed ; and the sardars, with their troops, assembled at the foot of 


la 


ee Budhu-kdé-dwd. Placing himself in front, and unbuckling his sword and 
Hira Singh's address Shield, the young Rdjd said: “ You know the traitors have killed our sove- 
uae reign, his innocent son, and my dear and brave father, who loved you as 


much as he loved me. We are deprived of our sovereign, and Iam now 
fatherless. I now trust to your courage, your patriotism, and your loyalty to 
our lamented king. Either uphold me firmly, or kill me with this sword, as 
it is better to die with honour than to live in disgrace in the midst of ene- 
mies.” He reminded them how he had been loved by the great Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, from his infancy, how fondly he had been brought up by him as 
his adopted son, and how the traitors were now ready to cut his throat. He 
assured them that the Sindhianw4ld sardars had made a traitorous alliance 
with the British, and wanted to place the government of the country in their 
hands, and urged that, if the British power were established in the Panjab, 
disgrace would be the lot of the whole Sikh nation, and their great and glorious, __ 
name would sink into oblivion. The Sikhs, who now took a pride in the 
profession of arms, would be compelled to seek an ignoble living by following 
the plough. He solemnly promised to increase their pay by one half, each 
foot soldier to receive Rs, 12 a month, and every horseman Re. 1 a 
day. This was enough for the mercenary soldiery; they would listen no 
more. The death of either the king‘or the wazir, both of whom they loved 
and honoured, was not pleasant news to them. The presence of the youthful 
Raja who had just been rendered fatherless by the treachery of the obnoxi- 
ous Sindhianwalés; his innocent and mournful appearance, his eloquence, 
and above all his promises of handsome rewards and permanent increase of 
They respond to hig |~Pay Made a strong impression on the minds of the Khdlsd, who responded 
i esc unanimously to the young Rajd’s call and received his proposition with loud 
acclamations, An attack on the citadel, under the leadership of Hird Singh, 
was resolved upon, the brave soldiery determining to conquer or die. Hird 
Singh told them to be ready for action at a moment’s notice, but at the 
same time urged upon them the necessity of waiting until he had matured 
his plans. But the troops were impatient and inflamed with anger, and 
would listen to no one. Although, at the time this resolution was arrived at, 
about half the troops were engaged in cooking and preparing their 
evening meal, they cven left their cooking utensils and half prepared food on 
pe thelr thirst for the plains where they were encamped, and responded to the call to arms 
made by the trumpeters and drummers. Those who proved dilatory were 
stimulated by the butt-ends of muskets, and forced to leave their cooking 
things and prepare for action. Thus, in an incredibly sHort time, about 
40,000 troops were assembled, impatiently awaiting the orders of Rajé Hird 
Singh to march against the enemy. 
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Waile these arrangements were being made at Budhu-kd-dwd by Rajé 
Hird Singh to avenge his father’s death, the Sindhianw4lé sardars shut them- 
selves up in the fortress, and by beat of drum proclaimed Dulfp Singh, the 
youngest son of Ranjit Singh, as Maharaja, and Ajit Singh as his wazir. They 
made every effort to bribe the troops stationed in the city and around it, 
and to win them over to their side. They sent for the chiefs and command- 
ants of the troops and artillery, and even obtained from them promises of 
support. But this was an unwise step. Had they personally appeared 
before the troops and exerted their influence on them, they, as true 
Sikhs, and as the Maharajé’s own kinsmen, had a far better chance of win- 
ning the good will of the soldiery, than the foreigners, the Dogrds. As it 
was, they failed. 

Réjé Hird Singh, with the Khdlsdé troops, foremost among whom were 
those of Generals Ventura and Avitabile, and about a hundred pieces of 
horse artillery, approached Lahore about an hour after sunset, He reached 
the Delhi Gate, followed by all the sardars and grandees, and made his entry 
into the city under the fierce war-cry, “ Wah, Gurw ji ki Fateh,” which 
resounded through the city. In addition to this, the noisy sounds of 
their wild music and drums, and the tumult of the mob at midnight, 
dismayed and terrified the citizens, whose patience had already been 
exhausted, and their spirits damped by the recent atrocities and civil 
commotions. The fort was once more surrounded and blockaded. Its 


feeble and tottering walls were again subjected to the same fierce * 


bombardment as on the former occasions. The besieged consisted of 
about a thousand or twelve hundred armed men; but they were not as 
well led as the Dogrds in the siege of three years previously, and were 
themselves very inferior, as soldiers and marksmen, to the hill soldiers. The 
thundering of cannon lasted the whole night on both sides, but the besieged 
were greatly outnumbered by their assailants and could but ineffectually 
return their fire. By dawn of the following morning several breaches had 
been made in the walls of the fortress, but none were large enough to 
permit the entrance of troops. At this time Rdjdé Hird Singh sent for all 
the officers of the artillery and promised them handsome rewards if they 
succeeded in effecting a practicabke breach. He inflamed their passions 
still more by taking an oath that he would neither eat nor drink until he 
had seen at his feet the heads of those who had assassinated his father 
severed from their bodies. The widow of the murdered wazir was, in the 
meanwhile, preparing to mount the funeral pile of her late husband with her 
slave girls. Raj& Hird Singh craftily induced her stepmother to delay the 
performance of this shocking ceremony until she had seen the murderers of 
her late husband duly punished, and their heads severed from their bodies. 
The widow and the slaves; the intending eattie, were kept waiting before 
the troops to inspire them with revenge, and the spectacle of their melan- 
choly and dismal figures increased their fury a hundredfold. The soldiers 
had already been enriched by the presents lavished on them by Hird Singh, 
amd the plunder of the city. In addition to this they were now promiscd 
the plunder of the fort as soon as they should bring the corpses of the 
Sindhianw4l4 sardars to Hird Singh. The result was that the gunners 
exerted themselves indefatigably to effect the desired breach in the wall of 
the fort, which they succeeded in accomplishing at about nine o’clock the 
following morning, through the south-west angle near the tower. The first 
soldier who mounted the battlements of the dismantled walls was a Spanish 
Colonel, in the service of the Sikhs, named M. Hurban. Immediately a 
body of forty or forty-five thousand infantry and dismounted cavalry clamour- 
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ously rushed forward and effected an entrance through the breach and 
swept everything before them. Bhdi Kesri Singh, the principal adviser 
of Rdjd Suchet Singh, mounted the tottering walls by means of scaling 
ladders, and thus effected the entrance of the detachment under him. 
The little garrison made a desperate resistance, but were borne down and 
almost annihilated by the superior number of the besiegers, and in 
about an hour all resistance was at an end. Ajit Singh, Aindhian- 
waldé, with Mahar Ghasitd, his confidential agent, escaped over the wall 
by means of a rope, but they were observed by a Mussalman soldier, 
who pursued them. Ajit Singh, being hard pressed, took the gold bracelets 
off his hands and threw them to the man, and made him lavish promises, 
hoping thereby to induce him to spare his life; but he and his comrade 
were immediately slain, and the Mussalmdn soldier cut off Ajit Singh’s head 
and hurried to Hiré Singh, to whom he delivered it as a trophy. The 
soldier was munificently rewarded. Valuable presents, money and jagirs 
were bestowed on all who had made themselves conspicuous in the siege 
and assault, while even common soldiers filled their pockets with silver and 
gold obtained as presents or spoil. The fort was now sagan raee | 
plundered by the soldiery. The house of Raéni Chand Kour was pillaged, 
and vast quantities of clothes, shawls and jewels were carried away. The 
royal Toshakhéné was also plundered, and everything that could be found 
taken away. Great depredations were committed on the citizens of 
Lé&hore. The merchants left their shops to save their lives. The inhabi- 
tants buried their valuables underground, and whatever was left unprotect- 
ed was pillaged by the infuriated Sikhs. The noses of the common women 
in the streets were cut off, and whoever made the slightest show of resistance 
was forthwith despatched. 

The plundering, which continued for some time, was at length stopped 
by the orders of Rdj& Hird Singh, who brought Ajit Singh’s head to his 
step-mother and laid it at her feet. On beholding it, the Rani exclaimed: “ My 
mind is now at perfect ease, let the pyre be now prepared, and I will follow 
my lord in his journey to the next world.” Addressing the youthful Hird 
Singh, she said: “ When I see your father I will tell him that you acted 
as a brave and dutiful son.” The pile was in readiness; she talked with 
patience and perfect composure, distributing her valuables and jewels among 
the bystanders as alms, and giving orders regarding her affairs. Her 
last act was the placing of her late husband’s kalgi, or the warrior’s 
aigrette, in the turban of Hird Singh. She then quietly and cheerfully 
ascended the fatal ladder which led to the pile, followed by her slaves. ‘The 
women, thirteen in number, took their seats around their mistress. The 
lady then took her final leave of all with smiling and cheerful countenance, 
and, in a loud and dignified voice, ordered the torch to be applied. Her 
orders were immediately obeyed. In the twinkling of an eye the whole 
pile was in flames, and in a short time nothing remained but heaps of 
indistinguishable ashes. 

An interesting and touching instance of fidelity occurred on this occasioa. 
A female child, ten years of age, a slave-girl of the Rani, and a native of 
the hills, was declared by all, including the Rdni, to be too young to be 
sacrificed, and her mistress entrusted her to the charge of her step-son, Hird 
Singh, strictly enjoining him to look well after her. But the child insisted 
upon perishing in the flames with her mistress. Three times did she throw 
herself on the pile, and was as many times forcibly taken away. At last, 
with a courage and zeal as surprising as they were extraordinary in one of 
her age and sex, she loudly protested by the murdered corpse of the Raja 
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that lay on the pile, that if the opportunity were now refused to her of des- 
froying her life with that of her mistress, she would immediately after end 
her life by some other means. Seeing that the little girl was resolutely bent 
on sacrificing herself, the Réui allowed her to share her own and her compa- 
nions’ fate, on which the girl joyfully mounted the funeral pile, occupying 
the plac® at the feet of her mistress, who now closed her cyes, with the 
head of her husband in her lap. 

After the fight was over and the pillage had ceascd, under the orders 
of Hird Singh, a search was made for Lahné Singh, Sindhianwdla, whose 
body was not found among the slain, and who had disappeared. 

Every nook and corner in the fort and around it was cxamined, but in 
vain, At length a sepoy, peeping through a subterrancan drain, with the 
aid of a torch, discovered the sardar hidden in a dark cell, attended by a 
faithful follower, named R&h Singh, a strong and muscular man, about 
fifty years of age. The sardar was found with a broken thigh, and was 
guarded by his gallant attendant, who stood at the entrance of the cell 
with a drawn sword. The infuriated soldiers rushed on this man; but he 
cut down thirtcen with his own sword before he feli, covered with wounds, and 
shortly after expired. His dying request was that his master might not be 
molested, and the Sikhs, honouring his bravery, were inclined to take Lahna 
Singh alive; but one of their own number shot the sardar dead on the spot, 
observing: “ Are we going to lose 10,000 rupees?” The sardar’s head was 
immediately severed from his body and taken to R&jé Hird Singh, who gave 
the soldiers the promised reward. The murder ot Lahnd Singh was the 
last event of the day, at the close of which the victorious soldiery returned 


.to their quartera.* When the fort was completely in the possession of 


Raji Hird Singh, he first went to the young Mahardjé Dulip Singh, and 
kissed his feet in token of submission. He next went to the Haztdri Bagh, 
and, having seated himself in the marble bardda7i, ordered all the friends 
and relations of the Sindhianwadlds then present at the capital, and who 
had taken part against him in the fight which had just closed, to be brought 
into his presence. The youthful ayenger had them all murdered in cold 
blood, or shot in his presence, one by one. Among them were Bhéi Gurmukh 
Singh, the Granthi of the great Mahardjd,and Miser Beli Ram, the treasurer, 
the latter of whom had instigated the late minister’s assassination, and was 
believed to have connived at the death of his royal master, whilst the 
former had always been conspicuous in his opposition to the Dogia family, 
though he stood high in the favour of Mahardj4 Ranjit Singh.f One of the 
Sindhianwdlds, who had concealed himself in a ditch or drain, was dragged 
out and his belly ripped ups The bodies of Ajit Singh and Lahnd Singh 
were dragged through the city, and then mutilated and exhibited to the 
public gaze on the gates. The possessions and jagirs of the Sindhian- 
waélds in Rdjdé Sansi and elsewhere were confiscated, and their houses 
razed to the ground. Attar Singh, who was coming to the aid of his 
brother and nephew, having Reaed of their defeat and death, retreated pre- 
cipitately and sought the protection of Babdé Bir Singh, a celebrated Sikh 
priest. Hird Singh’s men pursued him, but Attar Singh, being apprised of 





* McGregor makes Lahné Singh’s death to have taken place prior to that of Ajit Singh. 
He mentions that ‘‘ Lahnéd Singh was observed coming from the Hazuri Bagh and going to- 
wards the Badshshi Masjid for ammunition. Kesri Singh took aim and the sardar fell mortally 
wounded, but was dragged through the gate into the sleeping apartments, where he died two 
days after.” This account is wholly unconfirmed. Compare Smyth's History of the Retgn- 
ing Family of Ldhore with Rai Kanhia Lal’s History of the Panjdb. 

+ Both, being religious men (one a Granthi or a reader of the holy Granth, and the other 

»Brahmin), were murdered concealed from the public view to avoid the excitement of the Sikh 
public. Miser Beli Ram was made over to Sheikh Imam-ud-din, who despatched him privately. 
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this, crossed the Sutlej with all his retainers. All the Sindhianwdlds were 

now punished with either death, confiscation of property, or banishment. 

The only Sindhianwdld sardar whose life was spared by Hird Singh was 

oe Singh, he being the known adversary of Ajit Singh and Lahnd 
ingh. 

This done, all the troops were assembled in the fort, when Hird Singh 
gave them a written agreement for one month’s pay as gratuity, and renewed 
assurances of permanent increase of salary. 

On the fourth day, a council of all the military officers was called, at which 
the panches or deputies from each company were present. The meeting was 
convened at Hazdri Bagh, and was attended by all the sardars of the State. 
At this meeting of the civil and military officers, the public acclamations 
declared Dulip Singh Maharaj4é of the Panjéb, and Hird Singh his wazir. 
Hird Singh hypocritically declined to accept the office of wazir, assigning, as 
his reason, that he had too many enemies in the State who hated him and 
his family, and might frustrate his designs, but he was assured by the soldiery 
that any person not well disposed towards him would be looked upon as the 
direct enemy of the State and summarily punished. As a proof of their 
sincerity, the sardars and panches then and there proposed the murder or 
imprisonment of certain officers and men who were suspected of being in 
league with the Sindhianwalas. Appearing to be satisfied with their 
honesty of intention, Hird& Singh, with seeming reluctance, accepted the 
office of wazir. 

The soldiery were all-powerful at this time. They could make or 
unmake a king. The most extravagant desires of the military were acceded 
to; nothing which they coveted was withheld from them. They took away , 
the best of Ranjit Singh’s horses from the royal stable, without anybody 
daring to utter a word against their acts of spoliation. The whole of the 
old king’s carriages, elephants and costly furniture, were scattered about in 
all directions, and what had cost the great Mahardj& years of trouble and 
toil to collect was now at the mercy of the Khdlsdé troops. A sum of between 
35 and 40 lakhs of rupees was surreptitiously abstracted from the treasury 
alone within a few weeks after Sher Singh’s death; and yet it is positively 
affirmed that this, combined with other valuables lavished on the soldiery, 
was not equal to even one-eighth part of what Hird Singh had appropriated 
to himself; not to mention the immense riches carried away by Guldb 
Singh to his mountain recesses before the accession of Shér Singh to the 
throne. 


DULIP SINGH. ‘ 


Dulip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Panjab in September 1843, 
and Hird Singh installed in the high, but fatal, office of wazir. Hird Singh 
was brought up under the care of the great Mahardjd, and possessed talents 
and energies suited to the times in which he lived. He had received a good 
education and was able to read and write well. Having received his train- 
ing in the school of the one-eyed monarch, and being in constant attendance 
on him, he had acquired the old king’s habits of reflection and thoughtful- 
ness, while in hypocrisy and shrewdness he resembled his father Dhidn Singh. 
He knew well how to treat the sardars and behave to the, troops, with 
whom he was yery popular. He was excessively fond of wearing jewellery, 
and was rathér effeminate in appearance, unlike his father, who was a tall, 
well-built and powerful man. But he was endowed with wit and genius, 
and his measures were prudent, and suited to the requirements of the 
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occasion. He was in the prime of youth (being 25 years of age) when 

exalted to the rank of wazir. The young king, eight years old, had, therefore, 

& young minister who might have had a long political career before him had 

he not allowed himself to be influenced in State affairs by a crafty and fanatic Ae ae 
Brahmin from the mountains, named Jdll&é Missar. This man exercised a tranmin, Janta 
great contrel over the young wazir, who regarded him as a deity. He ““*” 

amused him with recitals of astrological dreams and false prophecies. A 

rancorous enmity existed between him and Radja Suchet Singh, younger 

brother of Raj& Guld&b Singh, having its origin in the rivalry that existed in 
*the zendnd of the late Mahardj& Ranjit Singh, to which both of them had 

free access. Rdn{ Jinddn, the mother of the infant Maharajd, wished to ,,2wony between 
favour Raéjdé Suchet Singh, and induced him to aspire to the wazirdt, to the his uncle Suchet singh, 
exclusion of his nephew, Hiré Singh, who was regarded as a stripling, 

inexperienced in business and incapable of discharging the duties of the 

office entrusted to him. This brought the Rdjd into collision with Jallé 

Pandit, who clearly foresaw his own ruinif his patron Hirdé Singh 

were supplanted in power by his uncle. The ambitious views of Suchet 

Singh created a bitter jealousy between him and Hird Singh, who saw 

his own position endangered, and on this account fully shared the feel- 

ings of Jallé Pandit. Suchet Singh had the full support of the Rani pint sinadn supports 
and was also countenanced by her eldest brother, Jawdhir Singh, and "het Sins. 
some of the sardars. Hird Singh increased his popularity with the 

soldiery by adding 2} rupees to the pay of the common soldiers, and 

discharging the arreara of pay due to them. He made them other lavish 

promises and rewarded them with a liberal hand. At this juncture he 

sent a message to his uncle, Réjdé Guldb Singh, requesting his presence 

af the capital. 

Guléb Singh reached Léhore on 10th November and was honourably | (ula singh’s arrival 

received. Through his influence, Lahndé Singh, Majithia, who had been previ- “~~ 

ously suspected by Hird Singh of intrigue against him, was reconciled with 

the latter. The wily old chief was, however, cautious in his proceedings, 

and cared little whether his brother or his nephew held the title of wazir, 

as long as his own independence was recognised. In the meantime, Suchet 

Singh became impatient for the honours promised him by the Queen 

Jinddén, and intrigued with Jawdhir Singh, the maternal uncle of Dulip | Suvinir singh tho 
Singh, to inflict a sudden blow on the power of his nephew. At a review “°° 

of the Khdlsd troops, Jawdhir Singh was induced to mount an elephant, 

with the young Mahardjd in his arms, and to complain to the troops of 

the harsh treatment to which the royal boy and his mother had been 

subjected at the hands of the minister and his party. He threatened the 

troops that, if prompt redress were not afforded him, he would, with his tel eae oie. 
nephew, be compelled to seek protection with the British across the Sutle). 

This course was adopted in the expectation that the Khdlsdé would pity the 

royal child thus exhibited to their view and by a unanimous voice elect 

Suchet Singh, or Jawdhir Singh, as the future wazir. It being late in the : 
evening, and an unusual hour fora review, the troops suspected something 

wrong. The very idea of British protection was repugnant to them. 

They wanted time for deliberation, and for the night kept Jawdhir Singh 

and his young charge under a strong guard. The Khdled troops were at 

this time under the command of Missar Jodha Ram, a Brahmin, father-in- Missar Jodha Ram. 
law to Jaélld, and he inflicted on Jawdhir Singh the utmost disgrace, giving 

him a blow in the face, for which he lost his nose when Jawdhir Singh was 

installed as wazir. During the night a council of panchea was convened, 
_ and the result of their discussions was that Jaw&éhir Singh and Suchet 
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Singh were declared traitors to the State, as it was thought their real ohject 
was to place the young Mahardj4 under the protection of the British .and 
to invite that Government to occupy the country. The prime minister, 
Hir& Singh, whose emissaries were busy at work the whole night, was 
informed of the line of action which the Khdlsdé had adopted, and this met 
his full approval. A rumour was afloat in the city that Jawdhir Singh 
intended to take the young Mahardjé to Ferozpur and deliver him over to 
the British Government. Early the next morning the wazir rode out on 
horseback and brought both the fugitives back to the city, A salute of 
101 guns was fired on this occasion from the fortress, as the younge 
Mahardéjé made his entry into the city; and he was again delivered 
to his mother, to her profound joy and satisfaction. Jawdhir Singh was 

laced in close confinement and put in irons in the havelt of Mahardjd 

harak Singh, in the town. His life was spared, at the request of the 
soldiery, as the maternal uncle of the young Mahardjé From this time 
Suchet Singh was looked upon as the enemy of the State, and strongly 
suspected of favouring the English. The dread of his power and influence 
and the presence of his elder brother, Guldb Singh at the capital, were, 
however, sufficient to protect him from personal injury. At any rate, under 
the orders of the wazir, the two battalions of infantry in the employ of 
R&j& Suchet Singh, which were quartered in the fort, and all the Raja's 
men and dependants stationed there, were at once expelled, disarmed and 
otherwise disgraced. Orders were also issued prohibiting the entrance of 
Raj&é Suchet Singh and his men into the fort without the wazir’s special 
permission. The wrath of the Raéjé at the ignominy thus inflicted on him 
at the hands of his nephew knew no bounds, but, being fully conscious of 
the wazir’s power and influence over the soldiery, he feigned acquiescence. 
Gulab Singh, in the meanwhile, seeing an amicable settlement between the 
hostile uncle and nephew to be impossible, deemed it prudent to withdraw 
from the scene, taking with him his brother, Suchet Singh. Before going, 
he contrived to secure most of the valuables which Hird Singh had hoarded 
up for himself, as well as all the property that belonged to his late brother, 
Dhiin Singh. Thus loaded with abendant riches, he left for Jammf with 
Raéj& Suchet Singh, accompanied by 2,000 of his troops. His first act, 
on reaching his territory, was to induce Suchet Singh, who was childless, to 
adopt one of his four sons as his legal heir and representative, and Suchet 
Singh, having gladly agreed to this proposal, Ram Bhir Singh, commonly 
called Midn Pino, the youngest son of Rd&j& Guldb Singh, was publicly 
declared the adopted son and heir of R4jé Suchet Singh. Thus did the 
crafty old Guléb Singh secure to himself the immense fortune of his child- 
less brother, Suchet Singh. 

About this time Jdélla Pandit entered into a liaison, with a widow of the 
late Mahardjé Sher Singh, and a conspiracy was set on foot to poison the 
young Mahardjé and place the widow’s son on the throne. Rédni Jinddn, 
however, being informed of this in time, the impending disaster was nipped 
in the bud. 

It has already been noted that the late Mahardjd4 Ranjit Singh had two 
reputed sons, Késhmira Singh and Peshora Singh. The former held Sidlkot 
as his patrimony from the Mahardjd and the latter, Gujrdnwdlé. There were 
certain individuals in the Panj&b who considered the claims of the boy Dulfp 
Singh to succeed to the throne of LAhore superior to those of Ranjit Singh’s 
two adopted sons, Kdshmira Singh and Peshora Singh, and the minister, 
Hira Singh, thought his position insecure as long as the brothers held aloof 
and were in power. Pretexts were therefore devised to entangle them in 
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difficulties, and they were charged with complicity in the late plots of the 
Siudhianwalaé brothers, which terminated in the assassination of the late king 
and his minister. Forged letters were produced, purporting to have been 
written by Kdshmira Singh and Peshora Singh, implicating them in the 
late bloodshed. Several disclosures were made by an old servant of Kdsh- 
mira Singh, named Kapur Singh, who held the office of kadrddér at 
Sidlkot. The villainous conduct of this man towards his master contri- 
buted much to aggravate the minister; but the Ahdlsd troops were 
averse to the reputed sons of the old Mahardjdé being subjected to igno- 
miny. Raj& Guldb Singh, who, in compliance with orders received from 
the darbaér, had put them in confinement and seized all their valu- 
ables, was, therefore, ordered to seize their persons and property. A 
fine of 50 lakhs of rupees was imposed upon them and their jaégirs were 
confiscated. Only 20,000 rupees could be realized, and this was, under the 
circumstances, thought sufhcient and the brothers were reinstated in their 
jagirs. A pardon was conferred upon them on the express condition that 
they would not molest the Kaérddr Kapur Singh, who had been the chief 
cause of their misfortune, Soon after their release, however, the princes had 
good reason to find fault with the conduct of their faithless servant, and 
had him beaten to death. This gave a fresh excuse to the Lahore Darbar 
for earring. out the diabolical designs of the minister against Kashmira 
Singh and Peshora Singh, and as, by this time, the brothers had greatly 
strengthened their position at Sidlkot and had, moreover, been joined by 
some mutinous troops from Peshawar, it was considered necessary to reduce 
them by force of arms. 

Raéj& Gultb Singh was ordered by the darbar to invade their territory 
and to bring them as prisoners of State to Lahore. The brothers made 
a desperate resistance, and, with the small number of troops at their 
disposal, inflicted a signal defeat on the contingent of the Jammt R4éja, 
who conducted the operations in person. Guldb Singh asked for rein- 
forcements from Léhore, but the Khédlsd troops, as usual, refused to operate 
against the reputed sons of the great Maharaja, or to become the instru- 
ments of their destruction. Only two Mahomedan battalions and some 
Dogra troops were sent to Sialkot, on the express condition that no personal 
injury should be inflicted on the persons of the brothers, but this contingent, 
dreading an engagement with the Khdlsd troops, remained inactive on their 
arrival at Sidlkot, and again fresh succour was demanded. This time the 
old battalions belonging to Dhidn Singh, with 500 cavalry and six horse 
artillery guns, were despatched from Lahore as a reinforcement. Operations 
were commenced in the midst of heavy rains, and both the town and the fort 
of Sidlkot were closely invésted. The brothers made a vigorous resistance, 
but, before sunset, the town was in possession of Rdj& Guldb Singh. The 
fort had, however, yet to be taken, and a heavy cannonade was kept up the 
whole night and until noon of the following day, when the besieged brothers 
yielded to superior numbers, and gave themselves up to the besiegers on 
condition of being allowed to go away unmolested with their family and 
property. This was agreed to, and after dark the brothers vacated the fort 
and left for the Mdnjhd country, between the Ravi and the Sutlej, where 
they wandered about in reduced circumstances, 

While the plans of Hird Singh as regards the two reputed sonsof Maha- 
r4jé Ranjit Singh were completely successful at Sidlkot, the minister was 
himself undergoing all sorts of disgrace and ignominy in the capital, at the 
hands of the furious Khdlsdé soldiery. It has been already mentioned that 
the Sikh nation had the profoundest esteem for even the adopted sons of a 
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man whom they universally revered, and that the great Khdlsd were from 
the first averse to waging war with the reputed sons of the late Mahardja.: 
The march of a contingent of troops to Sidlkot against Kashmifra Singh and 
Peshora Singh on two different occasions was quite opposed to the wish 
of the Khdlsd, who, from the moment that the second contingent left Léhore, 
began to annoy the minister in every conceivable way. They feared that 
the contingent from Lé&hore would not only reduce the fort and the city of 
Sidlkot, but probably put the reputed sons of the old Mahardjé to death. 
This caused a great commotion at Lahore, and the troops watched the 
movements of Hird Singh with such vigilance that, for three or four days, he 
was not allowed to come out of his father’s private residence in the city, and 
was, in fact, kept a prisoner there. The minister was not released until such 
time as the Khdilsd, troops were assured that the lives and property of the 
two princes were safe, and that the obnoxious Jalld Pandit would in future 
be prevented from taking any part in affairs of the State. A further con- 
dition was made by the wazir as the price of his ransom, viz., that Jawdhir 
Singh, the brother of Rani Jindan, should be released from confinement. 
This was immediately acceded to. Raj& Suchet Singh who was checkmat- 
ed by his nephew, Hird Singh, in the affair of Jawdhir Singh and the Khdlsd 
troops, which led to the withdrawal of the Rajé to the Jamma hills, still 
aspired to the office of wazir. He placed great confidence in the support of 
the young queen, Jindén, with whom he was a favourite. He watched with 
keen interest the affairs of the darbdér and Panjab politics generally, and 
his emissaries were constantly at work at Lahore. The difficulties of Hird 
Singh were in the meanwhile increasing. The protracted civil wars carried 
on in the heart of the capital, the unusual expenditure incurred in maintain- 
ing the troops in order, and other heavy miscellaneous charges, had the effect 
of not only emptying the public treasury, but exhausting the resources of 
the kingdom. During the prolonged anarchy and confusion which spread 
through the country, no revenue could be realized, and the whole country was 
devastated. 

In the meantime, Fatteh Khan, a Tiwdnd chief, the trusted and per- 
sonal follower of R&j& Dhidn Singh, who was suspected of being privy to 
the assassination of his master, ad who designedly withdrew while Ajit 
Singh took the Réjdé on one side, fled to Dera Ismail Khan, his native 

rovince, and there raised an insurrection. The son of Dewdn Sanwan 
Mal, the Nazim of Multdn, who owed large arrears of revenue to the 
darbér, became hostile and countenanced the Tiwana chief, which 
caused great anxiety in the darbaér. The affairs of Peshdwar were in an 
equally unsatisfactory state. Some of the troans there wanted an increase 
of pay, and, as there was no one to give it, rebelled and joined the rebel 
princes at Sidlkot. Want of money was much felt in the darbdr. The 
minister set Pandit Jdlld, his right-hand man, to examine the financial 
accounts and to ascertain what money was due to the State by the Nazims 
Kardéra, Jégirdars, lessees, &c. The accounts having been examined, large 
sums were found due by the grandees and others, among them being Rajds 
Guléb Singh and Suchet Singh. Those at or near Lahore were pressed 
for the money, and this added considerably to the unpopularity of the 
minister and his favourite Jdlld. All the Europeans in the service of the 
State were dismissed, under the orders of Jdll4 Pandit, from economical 
motives. In the meanwhile, the Khdlsd lost all patience with Hird Singh 
in connection with the rebellion of Kdshmira Singh and Peshora Singh, and 
before his final release some“of the battalions, with whom R4jé Suchet 
Singh’s emissaries were at work, sent messages to the Rajd, inviting him 
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to come to L&hore, and promising him assistance against his nephew. He 

also received assurances of help from some of the members of the Léhore 

Darbdér. The Raja, accordingly, put in a sudden appearance at Shahdera 

on the Révi on 26th March 1843, and sent a message to the troops and the 

sardars who had invited him, announcing his arrival. But nothing on earth 

was in those days susceptible of more constant change than the temper 

and disposition of the Khdledé. The tempest which threatened the des- 

truction of ‘the vast fabric constructed by Hird Singh had now passed 

away, and the wazir was again looked upon by the whole Khdlsdé as ‘their — tiey eventually give 
common leader. The reply sent to Suchet Singh was evasive; but, not "PN cau 
discouraged by this, the sanguine and impatient chief crossed the river, 

leaving the main body of his troops at Shahdera, and accompanied by about 

400 horse and foot and his principal adviser, Rai Kesri Singh, thinking 

that his presence before the troops would have the effect of enlisting their 
sympathies in his favour. A sort of jealousy existed between the cavalry 

ortion of the army and the regular infantry and artillery, and the Raj& 

believed himself to be popular with the former. His expectations were, 
however, never realized. The very battalions which had invited him, advised 

him to withdraw, as they said they could do nothing contrary to the 

general wish of the Khdlsdé. Suchet Singh, who was a brave and 
determined soldier, resolved not to withdraw, but to hold his ground to 
the last. He accordingly set out at midnight for the mausoleum of Midn  gaonot singh takes 
Wadd4, ir the neighbourhood of Lahore, and took up his quarters there, up his position in the 
in an old mosque attached to the tomb, placing the small number of Waiua. 
troops which he had brought with him, around the mosque. The rest 
of the night was devoted to the reading of long rar from the 

Granth, or the sacred book of the Sikhs, to Rdj& Suchet Singh. It may 
now be interesting to narrate briefly what happened at Lé&hore after 
Suchet Singh reached Shahdera. Hira Singh, on receiving intelligence of 
the arrival of his uncle on the banks of the Ravi, collected the panches 
of the army, and, standing before them, with folded arms and every 
sign of humility and submissiveness, addressed them in the following 
terms :— 


Khdleé ji!—The son of your old minister and the adopted son of your old _ iri Singh’s speech 
Maharaja now stands in your presence as a suppliant. Tell him, I beg you, what fault *° the Afdlsd soldiery, 
he has committed, to punish which, you have invited his uncle, his greatest enemy and 
your own inveterate foe, being, a8 you are aware, a staunch ally of the Feringi. If you 
want to kill me, here is the sword, and I give you full liberty at once to sever my head 
from my body. It would be an honour to me to die at the hands of the brave Khdled. 
But, for the Guru’s sake, do not allow me to suffer a death of shame. If you have not 
called my uncle from the hills, #nd are not disposed to help him, support me and fight 
ior my cause as good and brave soldiers, and you will receive the blessings of the 

urd, 

This, coupled with the promise of a reward of one gold butki to each 
soldier, infantry and cavalry, and one gold kantha (necklace) to each officer, 
was enough to rouse the spirit of the Khdled, who swore a fresh allegiance 
to the wazir and the extirpation of his uncle. The next morning witnessed, 5 oie of the 
the Khanquah of Midn Waddé besieged by the troops, 14 or 15,000 infantry, Léhore army against 
3 or 4,000 horse and 56 pieces of artillery. This vast army was opposed“ ™“**™™?- 
to about 45 men, the chosen followers of Suchet Singh, the remainder 
of his troops having faithlessly deserted him over night. Before the Khdled 
troops had assembled on the plains of Midn Waddé, the friends of Rajé 
Suchet Singh at Lahore sent him word advising him to make his gee to 
the neighbouring hills while there was yet time, but the brave Raja could not 

. for a moment harbour the idea of flight, for he considered such a course 
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cowardice. He resolved to fight, eepien what might. The passage from the 
Ravi was cut off, to prevent Suchet Singh’s levies from the adjacent Hills 
from joining him. At daylight a general assault was made on the devoted 
little band within the mosque, and a tremendous cannonade was opened 
on its walls. Amidst the continuous roar of artillery the brave Suchet 
Singh and his devoted adherents, with complete composure of*mind, con- 
tinued to hear the holy Granth. A school for the secular instruction of 
darveshes existed at the Khanquah, where also used to be fed, as now, a 
large number of destitute blind persons. When this fire was opened, 
about a hundred of these helpless darveshes and blind men were present ° 
at the Khanquah. Midn Sharaf Din the Sajjada-Nashin, entreated Rajé 
Suchet Singh to leave the mosque, in order to prevent its destruction, 
promising to conduct him outside in safety,even at this, the eleventh hour; 
but the Rajd turned a deaf ear to the Midn’s admonitions, 

In a short time the old walls of the mosque were levelled to the ground. 
All the blind darveshes were killed, but the others effected their escape. 
The reader of the Granth now closed his book, and Suchet Singh and his 
followers rose, sword in hand, to meet their adversaries. Rajd Suchet Singh, 
with a dauntless courage, to which history knows few, if any, parallels, placed 
himself in front of the advancing column and addressed them in a sten- 
torian voice as follows: “Relying on your good faith, I came to L&hore 
at your special invitation. You have forsaken me and have now come to 
kill me in such numbers. I beseech you at this moment to behave with me 
like true soldiers. Come on, my friends, come on, one by one, and let the world 
see the worth of a Réjput soldier,” and, as the gallant soldier uttered these 
words, he advanced impetuously closer to the ranks of the enemy. This 
challenge, made by a person of Suchet Singh’s ferocity and bravery, struc 
the front columns with such awe that, for a time, the soldiers remained as 
motionless as statues. 

In the meantime, Rai Kesri Singh, the Raja’s wazir, a brave and power- 
ful man, pulled him back, and the devoted band placed their master in the 
midst of their small number, thus affording him momentary shelter and 
showing their fidelity to the last. “The handful of brave soldiers then 
rushed sword in hand upon the foremost rank of their assailants, and so 
desperate was their assault that they actually drove back four battalions. 
More than thirty of the assailants in the front columns lay dead on the field, 
and the heroes continued to cut down those who approached them. The 
desperate valour displayed by the Rajé and his companions struck a panic 
through the Ahdlsdé army, and the gunners fled in consternation ; not a shot 
was fired, though Hird Singh was close upon tkeir heels, with a lighted torch 
in his hand, urging upon them to push on and fire. Rai Kesri Singh, with 
his own hand, cut down nine of the assailants in the foremost rank. Several 
who attempted to flee were killed by the bayonets of their own comrades, 
Bassant Singh, one of the Rajd’s adherents, was another who stood conspi- 
cuous for his bravery. He slew no fewer than 17 Sikhs before he fell. But 
how long could a handful of heroes stand their ground when their destroyers 
numbered thousands! After a few minutes more had elapsed, the whole body 
of the besieged (excepting one, who survived badly wounded) lay dead on 
the field. The gallant Rajdé Suchet Singh, it need hardly be said, was among 
the slain. He slew three men with his own hand before dying from the 
effect of two bullet wounds. Thus perished this brave Rajput soldier with 
43 of his faithful adherents, The total loss of the Khdlsé army in this 
ee and deplorably unequal combat was about 160 men in killed and 
wounded, 
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The troops were ordered back to their quarters, and Hird Singh now 
visited the field of action, to behold with his own eyes the bodies of the 
fallen band. The first body which met his gaze was that of Rai Kesri Rai Kesri Singh. 
Singh, whom few in the country equalled in gallantry and skill as a soldier. 
This brave man, before he fell, cut down some twenty of his adversaries. 
Several times did he fall down, but as often did he rise again and renew the 
bloody combat. Covered with wounds he fell at last, like a lion, but not 
before he had killed with his own hands the authors of his death-wounds. 
The Rai was in the agonies of death, when Hird Singh stood at his head. 
The dying hero saluted the wazir by saying “Jey deb,” and made signs for 

ewater, but received the brutal reply, that the best place for quenching his 
thirst was the hills, where there was plenty of clear cold water. He then 
looked disconsolately around him and expired, Hiri Singh was very much 
affected when he discovered the corpse of his uncle lying on the ground, 
mingled with dust and blood, among the heaps of slain. He could not 
help shedding tears on witnessing the melancholy and gloomy scene. He 
had: the corpse removed in his own palanquin to the fort. The bodies of 
Rai Kesri Singh and Bhim Sen, the principal mukhtiar of Rajd Suchet 
Singh, were also honourably treated, The other bodies were disposed of 
according to rank and circumstances. R4djd& Hird Singh returned to the city 
in pomp, with drums beating and guns firing at intervals, as the procession 
advanced in celebration of the victory. The same day the body of Suchet 
Singh was burnt close to the mausoleum of Midn Udham Singh, son of Ra&jd 
Gulab Singh, the R4jé Hird Singh and the Court being present at the funeral 
obsequies. The deceased Rajd’s Ranis, five in number, ended their lives 
according to the rite of satti, having placed their deceased husband and 
lord’s turban before them as a substitute for the body.* 
¢ Rd&jdé Hird Singh distributed the gold butkis and kanthas as rewards 
to the troops according to his promise. 

It will be remembered that Sardar Attar Singh, Sindhianwald, the — tie hostile procesa- 
brother and nephew of the murderers of Mahardjé Shér Singh, was still at gee gitimaanata, 
large. He now aspired to the wazirdt, and, having recrossed the Sutlej on 2n 
May, 1844, joined Béwd Bir Singh, a holy man who had become famous _ He joins Bawa Bir 
in those days in the Mdnjhé country and maintained a force of 1,500 “"*™ 
infantry and cavalry and two guns as a body-guard. He also afforded 
protection to such of the sardars and chiefs as had been disgraced at the 
darbar, and the combined forces of all these amounted to about 3,000 
men and three guns. The holy Bawé declared that the kingdom of 
Lahore was virtually the kingdom of Gur Gobind Singh, that the Méhé- 
réj& Dulip Singh was yet a child, incapable of managing his own 
affairs, that therefore it behoved the Khdlsdé to have one of their own num- 
ber at the head of the adminisfration ; that Hird Singh had proved himself 
quite unworthy of his position, and that, for the sake of their own personal 
agerandizement, he, and, before him, his father, had been instrumental in 
shedding the blood of thousands of Singhs, the true disciples of the Guru, and 
thateit was high time that the ascendancy of the Jammu family should be 
brought to a close, and the claims of the kinsmen of the great Mahardjd be 
taken into consideration by the Khdlsdé; that not one of his kinsmen was 
better qualified to hold this important office than Sardar Attar Singh, 
Sindhianwaél4, and that the Khdlsé would meet the wishes of the country 
and of the nation at large in acceding to his appointment to the office of 
eae ee Ee eee Ne ee a ane ee CET a a Oe 

* Mr. McGregor mentions that these Ranis burnt themselves with the body of their 


husband. Thisis impossible, as the Raj came from Jammu to L&éhore without his Rénis and 
was burnt alone near the sammddh of his nephew. 
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wazir. Letters to this effect were secretly issued to the sardars gf troops 
and the darbdr, and intercepted by Hird Singh. 
gen eau The disaffected Kdshmira Singh and Peshora Singh also joined .the 
Bingh join the standard standard of rebellion. A large force promptly marched from Ldhore under 
ala the command of Generals Mahtab Singh, Majithia, Gulab Singh, Calcutid 
(so named for his having, in the time of Ranjit Singh, accompanied a friendly 
mission to Calcutta), Mido Jawdhir Singh, younger brother of the minister, 
Sheikh Imdm-ud-din, governor of the Jalandar Dodb, and other sardars, to 
punish Sardar Attar Singh and the rebels under him. The Khdlsd troops, 
before leaving Léhore, gave the Minister clearly to understand that they 
would not injure the holy Bawd, on account of his sanctity. Hird Singhe 
assured them that no one felt greater reverence for the holy man than 
Fight at the Sutlej. himself. The whole expedition was put under the charge of Midn Ldébh 
Singh, a relation of Hird Singh. A conflict ensued, and in the general en- 
gagement and the confusion and uproar which followed, it happened that 
one of the first victims who fell was the holy Béwé himself, one of whose 
Attar singh ana LBS Was carried away by acannon ball. General Guldéb Singh was shot dead 
Prince Kishmirasingh by Attar Singh, who subsequently fell himself, with the Prince KAshmira 
are killed in the action, Singh and other sardars, in a hand-to-hand conflict. Hundreds of people on 
the side of the insurgents were drowned in the river in their attempt to 
escape. The Bdwad had hoarded up immense riches from all quarters of 
the Panjab, from his disciples and followers, who numbered thousands, so 
that his camp afforded a great temptation for a general plunder, which even 
the known sanctity of the Bawé could not prevent. 
The troops returned victorious to the capital, with their General Mian 
Labh Singh, though the Khdlsdé long remembered, with feelings of in- 
tense remorse the lamented death of their revered teacher, and gave General 
Court’s battalions, which were believed to be guilty of the sacrilege, the 
nickname of Gurw Mér or destroyer of the Guru; and it was some time before 
their men were permitted to eat or drink with the Khdlsé. Peshora Singh, 
Submission of Prince the other reputed son of Mahardjd4 Ranjit Singh, having witnessed the fate of 
Sat aac his brother Kdshmira Singh, repaired to the Léhore Darbér and made his 
submission. His lands and jdgirs were restored to him, and he retired to 
Gujrénwa4la, to lead a quiet life. Peace and tranquillity now reigned among 
the Khdlsdé troops, and Hird Singh, the wazir, looked for better and more 
prosperous days for himself. Two of his powerful rivals and bitterest foes, 
R4j& Suchet Singh and Sardar Attar Singh, whom he always dreaded, were 
4 Relations between == dead, and could no more disturb his peace of mind. A difference now arose 
Guisb singh. == between the minister and his uncle, Réjdé Guldéb Singh, regarding the division 
of the property left by the late Suchet Singh, and other matters, and it 
assumed so serious an aspect that twenty battalions of infantry, with a pro- 
portionate number of cavalry and artillery, Were despatched to Jammu ; but 
a peaceable termination of the misunderstanding between the uncle and 
nephew was brought about by the negotiations of Bhéi Ram Singh, Dewdn 
Din& Nath and Sheikh Imém-ud-din, who had been subsequently deputed to 
° Jammt on a special mission. To ensure the stability of the reconciliation 
effected, it was resolved that Midn Jawdhir Singh, the younger brother of 
R4jé Hird Singh, should remain at Jammi as a hostage, while Midn Sohan 
Singh, the eldest son of Rdjé Gulab Singh, should remain in the same 
capacity at the court of Lahore. 


The influence of Hiré Singh had now apparently reached the zenith of his power; but 
te bitter jalouny he and his trusted family priest, Pandit Jdll&, had made too* many enemies, 
of the Se 


both in the darbaér at Lahore, and abroad, for them to retain their power 
very long in safety. The Pandit, a crafty and ambitious man, held the office 
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of ok to Dhidn Singh’s sons. Hird Singh himself was nothing more than 
a tool in the hands of his designing and unprincipled priest and tutor, 
Pandit Jaélla, This individual exercised such influence over him that all his 
ministerial measures, whether private or public, were dictated to him by this 
accomplished intriguer. The unlimite wer which he still exercised, in 
the face of repeated remonstrances on the part of the Khdlsd, gave rise 
to bittes jealousy and feelings of intense hatred against him. Prompted 
by arrogance, he tried to crush every chief, even the most powerful and 
respected among the sardars and nobles, without showing the slightest 
respect to any of them. The attitude assumed by him was offensive and 
insulting to everybody, and injured the feelings of all, high and_ low. 
Lahné Singh, Mayithia, an able sardar, quitted the Panjab in March 1844, 
under the pretence of performing a pilgrimage to Hardwar, and the only 
sardar who exercised any degree of influence, was Lal Singh, a Brahmin 
like Jdlld himself, who owed his position, not to the wazir, or his favourite, 
the Pandit, but to the favours lavished upon him by the Queen Jinddn, 
mother of the young Mahardjd. The Pandit habitually treated Jawdhir 
Singh, brother of the Rénf, with contempt, and, in his arrogance, ventured 
to use expressions of disrespect towards the Réni herself. In the mean- 
while Jawdéhir Singh, by his timely withdrawal from Léhore and his 
residence at Awritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, was enabled effectually to 
sow the seed of disaffection towards the Léhore Darbar, as then constituted, 
among the Bhdis, Akdl{is, B4wdés, Gurus and other fanatics. On his return 
to Léhore he received promises of support from the sardars, the Khdlsd 
troops and their deputies, who were all tired of the ascendancy of the Dogr& 
family, 

The treasurer, Lal Singh, was the principal creature of Rajd Dhidn Singh, 
to whom he owed his splendid position in the darbér. He was always in the 
society of Hird Singh, and was his trusted and valued friend. He and Pandit 
Jéllé had exchanged turbans in token of true amity. The cunning Réni 
Jinddén and her lover, Lal Singh, entered into a conspiracy to overthrow 
the power of the Dogrdé element, and with it the ascendancy of the Misser 
Jallé. Hira Singh and his idol, Jaélldé, were quite unconscious that a creature 
of their own would, in the garb of @ friend, contribute materially to. their 
destruction. Jawdhir Singh was supplied with money to allure the Vihangs 
and other fanatics to embrace his cause. In due time all the discontented 
regular troops were attached to his party. 

It was the first day of the month, and Réni Jinddn, as was usual with 
her on such a day, was oe golden butkis as alms to the poor, to 
secure her son, the young Maharaja against misfortune, when Pandit Jallé, 
in & most insolent and abrupt manner, threatened and grossly abused her. 
The incensed queen and hef injured brother appealed to the children of the 
Khdlsd, whose rage at this uncalled-for and unwarranted insult to this rela- 
tive of the great Mahardjd, knew no bounds. Early one morning, at a 
review of troops on the parade ground opposite the fort, Jawdhir Singh, 
placing himself at the head of the troops that had openly embraced his 
cause, formally asked Rdj& Hird Singh to deliver over to him the per- 
son of Jallé Pandit. This he positively refused to do. An open rup- 
ture was, however, avoided, and both parties withdrew in peace, though 
secretly remaining enemies. Raéjd Hird Singh and Pandit Jdll4 now saw 
that their rule was fast drawing to a close, and that to remain at the 
capital any fonger would in all probability cost them their lives. The 
Rajé at once made preparations for flight to the Jammu hills, and plac- 
ing all his valuables on elephants, left his private residence in the town 
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early on the morning of 21st December 1844, attended by Pandit Jalld, 
Midn Sohan Singh, Midn Labh Singh and others, with three or four hundred 
horse and foot, under the pretext of inspecting the troops stationed at Midn- 
Mir. His original plan was to leave the city at dark; but, owing to some 
delay in his preparations, he could not leave until the morning. The party 
had scarcely cleared the Taxali Gate of the city when trumpets were sounded 
from the quarters of the Sikh regiments, saluting Jawdhir Singh as wazir. 
On hearing the noise of the trumpets, the party acceleratad their speed and 
reached the banks of the Ravi, where the Sikh attendants of the Raja 
separated from the rest, and the Dogrd chiefs, accompanied by their own 
men and soldiers, crossed the river, and proceeding to Targar, dismounted 
for the purpose of taking rest in the old barddart. They had scarcely 
unsaddled their horses when they saw a large party of horsemen coming 
from the direction of the city at ful] speed, whereupon they forthwith 
remounted and renewed their march at a quickened pace. The body of 
cavalry rapidly advanced till they were close upon the heels of the fugitives. 
Hird Singh, acting on the advice of the Pandit, his preceptor, moved quickly 
in the direction of the ghorchards of Réj& Suchet Singh, who were at a 
short distance from him, hoping to receive protection from them. As the Raja 
and his party approached nearer, the troopers pursued them, and, changing 
their direction, they made their way to the sarai of the Emperor Jahdngir’s 
mausoleum, in Shahdera, in expectation of assistance from some Pathans 
who were encamped there; but the Pathans repulsed them. The party, 
disappointed, proceeded to the main road with as much speed as possible, 
but were overtaken at a distance of less than 600 yards from the village 
of Shahdera. Hir& Singh opened his bags and scattered gold mohurs 
to divert the attention of the pursuing troopers by the hope of plunder; 
but Sardar Shdm Singh, Attariw4ld, and General Mewd Singh, Majithia, im- 
peratively called upon the troops to press forward. “Slaughter the sirs,” 
said they; “don’t let them go.” But gold has its charms for all, and the 
troopers were no exception to the rule. The time occupied by the troops in 
picking up the ashrajts was taken advantage of by the Dogré chiefs to make 
the best of their way out of their enemies’ reach, and when the pursuers 
approached nearer, again the same device of emptying bags of ashra/fts and 
scattering them on the ground was resorted to. 

A running skirmish was kept up, and all the infantry of the fugitives 
was either cut down or dispersed. The flying Dogrds, with a few of their 
adherents, had advanced 10 or 12 kos, when, at about midday, Pandit Jalld, 
completely exhausted, fell from his horse and was immediately cut to pieces 
by the pursuing Sikhs, A little distance further on there was asmall village 
of some 20 houses, where Hird Singh dismounted to quench his thirst. 
Jawdéhir Singh now came up, with a body of General Ventura’s Dragoons, 
and ordered the little village to be set on fire. This order was instantly 
complied with, the Sikhs surrounding the place and setting it on fire. 
Finding his life in danger, Hird Singh, with his escort, remounted, but, in the 
attempt to escape, was cut down, with the whole of his party, with the 
exception of six soldiers, who owed their lives only to the swiftness of ‘their 
horses. The whole of the valuables which the fugitive wazir was carrying 
with him, fell into the hands of his pursuers. This event occurred on 21st 
December, 1844. 

Sardar Jawéhir Singh, with the Khdlsdé troops in his train, at about 
noon, made his triumphant entry into the capital, where he was enthusiasti- 
cally received. He brought with him, as trophies, the heads of Raéjé Hird 
Singh, his chief counsellor, Pandit Jall4, Sohan Singh, the minister’s cousin, 
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and Labh Singh, who had so lately been hailed as a victorious commander. 
Every one hastened to present his nazrdnd, and to offer congratulations. 
Some of the Americans and Spaniards who were still quartered in the town 
did the same, and they were restored to their former offices. The heads of 
the sardars were the next morning hung up to public view at the several gates 
of the town. That of Hird Singh was exhibited at the Léhori gateway, and 
that of Schan Singh at the Mori gateway. Mién Ldbh Singh was held in 
some esteem by the Khdlsd troops, and General Mewd Singh, who had served 
under him, saved his head and body from being thus ignominiously treated. 
The memory of Pandit Jdllé, once the idol of Hird Singh, was bitterly 
execrated, and the fanatic Akélis and the Nihangs treated his head with 
the greatest indignity. They would not allow it to be exposed at the 
gateways with the others, but carried it for some days about the city from 
house to house and shop to shop, procuring a few cowries from each 
spectator as payment for their trouble in exhibiting it. So great was the 
unpopularity of the Pandit, that even women, on seeing it, cursed his memory. 
“That is the rogue,” exclaimed they, “ who induced the young Hird Singh 
to murder his uncle, the brave Suchet Singh, for which he wanted an army 
of 20,000 men, although his antagonist was only assisted by forty valiant 
mountaineers.” When the head had thus been dragged and exposed 
through the whole city, it was thrown on a heap of rubbish and filth and 
allowed to lie there for weeks. The irritated passers-by spat on it, and, 
after being subjected to this horrible ignominy, it was, by orders of Jawahir 
Singh, given to the dogs. The heads of Midn Sohan Singh and Hird Singh, 
after being taken down, were thrown into a ditch outside the fort, whence, 
some days after, they were conveyed into the private rooms of Raj& Dhidn 
Singh’s house, where they were discovered by Guldb Singh about the middle 
of February 1846, when the latter came to Ldhore, on a visit to the Governor- 
General, when His Excellency was advancing with the British army on the 
capital of the Panj&b. The bodies of Hird Singh and Labh Singh became 
a prey to the wild beasts and birds of the village which was the scene of 
their murder. 

Those who have watched the progress of political events in the Panjab 
at this critical period, cannot fail to notice the great want of discretion and 
judgment shown by the Sikh soldiery. Had they not acted under a 
mistaken notion of patriotism and blind zeal, much of the bloodshed and 
mischief which ravaged the country might have been averted. If, after the 
death of Sher Singh and Dhidn Singh, the soldiery had espoused the cause 
of the Sindhianwdld brothers, and exalted Ajit Singh or Lahnd Singh to 
the office of wazir, to the entire exclusion of the Jammu family, the 
kingdom would have maintained its power and stability, and party-spirit 
would have died a natural death. The Sindhianwdlés, being the direct 
lineal descendants of the common ancestor, with the old Maharaja, were the 
best suited for the coveted office, and they had fully identified their interest 
with those of the young Mahardjé Dulip Singh, the acknowledged sovereign 
of “the Panjéb. The extirpation of the Sindhianwdlds and the restoration 
to power of the Dogrd& family, whose interests could never have been iden- 
tical with those of the legitimate rulers, was a death-blow to the kingdom 
of the great Mahardj4. Hird Singh was quite indifferent to life when his 
father was RTE | and had he been arrested, as the circumstances of 
the moment imperatively demanded, quiet would have been restored through- 
out the country, and not only would the lives of thousands have been saved, 
but the immense wealth and treasures of the kingdom which flowed to the 
Jammit hills, would have remained in the State, and proved a source of 
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strength and honour to it. But, as affairs stood, the fate of the Panjdb was 
sealed. True is the saying, “ Quem Deus Vult perdere prius dementat.” 


THE WAZIRAT OF JAWAHIR SINGH. 


The worthies who now appear on the stage of the Léhore drama are, 
Sardar Jawdhir Singh, brother of Rani Jindan, the queen of the great Maha- 
raja, and her favourite Lal Singh, the Brahmin. One of their first acts was 
to increase their popularity among the Ahdlsd, conscious as they were of their 
unlimjted power in the politics of the country. The golden utensils of the 
Royal Toshakhdnd, were all melted down and given to the goldsmiths for 
the preparation of golden kanthdés, or bracclets, to be given to each soldier. 
The preparation of these kanthds occupied fully two months, and the Ahdl- 
sd on receiving these golden prizes were elated with pleasure and pride. The 
soldicrs now possessed immense riches. The anarchy which had prevailed 
during the last four years, and which had literally drained the resources of 
the country, was all to their advantage, since whatever faction came into 
power, owed its rise and strength to them alone, and gained the point with 
their countenance and support. 

The Khdlsd, elated with their successes, marched to Jammiu, several 
thousand strong, under the command of Shdm Singh, Attariwdld, General 
Mewéd Singh, Majithia, Sultén Mahmud Khan and Fatteh Singh, Mdn, to 
reduce Raj&é Guldb Singh. The darbér demanded of Guldéb Singh three 
crores of rupees, as a fine, and the restoration of all the property belonging 
to the late Rajds Suchet Singh and Hiré Singh. In a fight which ensued 
at Jammi, Fatteh Singh, Mén, fell by the hands of the Dogrds. He was 
a brave old chicf of Ranjft Singh’s time, and a great favourite with the 
Khdlsdé troops. His murder greatly incensed the Ahdlsdé, who now pushed 
forward to Tavi, the river running below the walls of Jammu. The astute 
chief of Jamm41, fully knowing the inferiority of his own troops, and dreading 
the excitement caused among the Khdlsdé by the murder of the Man Sardar, 
brought all his arts into play. 

He expressed his grief at the death of the old sardar and disclaimed 
all participation in it. Taking witk him his nephew Mido Jawdéhir 
Singh, who was a great favourite with the Ahdlsd, he went to the troops 
himself, and, prostrating himself before the panches, declared that he and 
his family were, as they bal ever been, their devoted servants, and that all 
the wealth which he had amassed was theirs. He distributed his money 
freely among the soldiery and sent three lakhs of rupees, laden on camels 
and elephants, as a nazar for the Lahore Darbaér. His personal exertions 
and attention to the members of the panchayats averted the catastrophe 
which threatened him, of a sack of Jamm4, and was so far successful that 
he partially gained over some of the brigades; but he was nevertheless 
carried to Lahore, under military surveillance, in April, 1845. Arrived at 
the capital, he was placed on an elephant and conveyed under a strong escort 
to the Summan Burj, to meet the Rdéni. He was honourably received vy 
her, and so well satisfied her with the accounts given by him, that she 
offered him the office of wazir, which had not yet been formally bestowed 
on Jawéhir Singh, her brother. This greatly excited the jealousy of the 
latter, whose will prevailed, and he was formally installed as wazir on 14th 
May, 1845, Lal Singh receiving at the same time the title of rdjd. Guldb 
Singh was present at this ceremony. He subsequently toox part in the 
betrothal of the young Mahardjé to a daughter of Chatter Singh, Chief of 
Attari, which took place on 10th July. Firmly established in power, 
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Jaw&hir® Singh now brought-Guldb Singh to account for his recent conduct 
in the hills). Guldb Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a rupture, seeing that 
the wind had ceased to blow in his favour, and was anxious to leave La&hore, 

He agreed to pay, in all, a fine of Rs. 68,00,000 to the darbdr, to give 
up nearly all the territories which had belonged to his brother, Suchet Singh, 
and which the darbar claimed as theescheated property of a feudatory 
without male heirs of his body, as well as the property of his nephew, 
Hird Singh. In short, he reserved only his own proper fiefs. The lease 
for the salt mines between the Jhelum and the Indus was also renewed, 
which deprived Guldéb Singh of a large income, as also of his power over 
the Rohtds hills. Thus shorn of much of his real power, Guldéb Singh 
left Léhore for his country about the end of August, after a sojourn of 
three or four months. 

Sdwan Mal, the able and popular Governor of Multdn, was assassinated 
in September, 1844, by a ruffian who was charged with marauding, and his 


son Mulr&j was permitted to succeed him. The Khdlsé demanded of him an ™ 


increased term, or contract, which was evaded by the new governor. He also 
objected to the payment of a large nazrdénd which,'‘on his accession to the 
ottice of his father, he was required to pay. Displeased with his conduct, the 
darbar resolved upon sending a force against Mult4n; but the new go- 
vernor, hearing ofits warlike preparations, was induced to yield, and remitted 
to Court a sum of Rs. 1,80,000 as a fine or nazrdénd, which satisfied all 
demands, though some petty districts which he originally held, were taken 
away from him. 

Peshora Singh, the reputed son of the old Mahardj4, who, after the assas- 
sination of his brother Késhmira Singh, had been re-instated in his jégirs 
at Gujrdnwdld on conditions of leading a quiet and retired life, was now 
again persuaded to renew his claims to the throne of Ldéhore. He was 
encouraged by Guldb Singh, then safe in his hill country, who, at this 
juncture, played a double game, for, on the one hand, he promised his full 
support to the prince,—a vain person of inadequate capacity, with nothing 
but his relationship with the great Maharajdé to recommend him,—and, on 
the other hand, he instigated Jawdhir Singh to exile him, or to put him 
out of the way as best he could, as he was his only foe and the rival of 
his young nephew. Peshora Singh, having received assurances of support 
from the troops, who had put in confinement Sardar Jawdhir Singh, on 
that chief declaring his readiness to take protection in British territory with 
the young Mahardjd4, repaired to Lahore, where he was received by military 
deputations with great pageantry. At the Rénif’s invitation, he also 
attended the darbdr, and was received with open arms and treated with 
honour as the equal of Dulip Singh, her own son. This engendered jealousy 
in the mind of the wazir, Her Highness’ brother, who received the prince 
with coldness, and also showed him some slight in the darbér. The prince, 
disgusted at this treatment, withdrew from the town and put up in the 
hoyse of General Avitabile, on the summit of Budhu-kd-dwd, outside 
the city, where his friends had advised him to take up his position, in the 
superstitious belief that some good fortune attached to it, as being the 
place where Sher Singh had been saluted by the Khdlsd soldiery as king 
of Lahore. Peshora Singh was here surrounded by the panches of the 
army, who offered him their aid, which made him sanguine of success. The 
minister, on wceiving these tidings, took immediate steps to confirm his 
authority and consulted his sister in the matter. The brother and sis- 
ter having both agreed upon a line of policy, the most liberal ‘gaan were 
made to the troops to induce them to abandon the cause of the prince, the 
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claimant to the throne. A golden necklace of the value of Rs, 25 was, among 
other things, promised to each soldier. The Khdlsd were greatly pleased 
with this liberality and advised Peshora Singh to withdraw to his principa- 
lity, and there await a more favourable opportunity. The prince prudently 
Is advised to leave Withdrew, carrying with him the good wishes of the Khdlsdé and rich presents 
Lahore for thetime from the darbar of Lahore. The minister wreaked his wrath on the batta- 
ae lions who had invited Peshora Singh to the capital, by ordering the mutila- 
tion of the commander’s nose and ears. The ruler of Jamma saw that his 
design of bringing about a rupture between the Lahore Darbar and Peshord 
Gulab Bingh urges Singh had collapsed. He therefore urged the minister to hurry on the ar- . 
the arsussuation of the pangements for the assassination of the prince, advancing, by way of argu- 
ment, that, being the rival of the young Mahardjd4, his nephew, he would not 
fail to avail himself of the earliest opportunity to establish his own supre- 
macy, and that, the sooner he was removed from the scene, the better it 
would be for the interests and stability of the kingdom of Lahore. The 
His deep policy. consideration which inspired the policy of the astute chief was that, if Jawé- 
hir Singh was known to be the contriver of Peshora Singh’s death, the 
Khals& would avenze his death on him, and thus two great obstacles to the 
extension of his influence and power would be removed, and that without 
his being in the least suspected of complicity in the matter, as he was 
distantly situated from both. Peshora Singh at this time held Sialkot in 
fief, but was in very straitened circumstances, in consequence of his Sikh 
troops having deserted him. It was at this juncture that he put in an 
The Prince repairs appearance, towards the end of July, at Atok. There he was joined by 
eae the Mahomedan Pathans of the neighbourhood, and, having surprised and 
seized the fort, he proclaimed himself Maharaja and entered into corres- 
"Army eentagainst pondence with Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul. Troops were sent from 
ae dhore to punish the insurgent prince ; but such was the respect in which 
he was held, owing to his reputed relationship to the old Mahardjé4, that, 
on reaching their destination, they refused to fight. Not a shot was fired, 
and the rebel still remained at large, daily gaining ground and advancing 

in popularity. 

The Léhore minister was much disgusted and disappointed at receiving 
this news, and two confidential sardars of high rank were now sent, at the 
head of a body of troops to punish the prince, without the aid of the Ahdlsd 

Sardar Chattar Singh troops of Lahore. Sardar Chattar Singh, Attariwdld, the new father-in-law 
Attar(wil and Fatteh of the Mahardjé, and Fatteh Khan, Tiwdnd, a personal friend of the minister, 
toAtck, ” were ordered to proceed to Atok at once. The former moved from Naushera, 

and the latter from Dera Ismail Khan, where they were on special duty at 
the time, settling some differences with the people of the hill country about 
Réjduri and the upper Derdjdt of the Indus. Peshora Singh had so strength- 
ened his position in the fort that, when the combined forces of these chiefs 
reached Atok, they saw that it would be a losing game for them to assume 
the offensive. The chiefs therefore resorted to negotiations, which lasted 
twelve days. Peshora Singh, conscious of his power and of his great popu- 
larity with the children of the Khdlsd, at first refused to come to terms, but 
the sardars, with every show of sincerity, made large promises on behalf of 
the Crown, and the prince was at last induced to vacate the fort on 30th 
August. The terms of the capitulation were that he should leave the fort 
at the head of his troops with all the honours of war, and should be treated 
with the respect and distinction due to his position as the son of the great 
Mahardjé; that, in addition to his previous jagirs in Sidlkot, another fief, 
yielding an income of one lakh of rupees per annum, should be permanently 
assigned to him by the darbdr (letters written by Sardar Jawdhir Singh 
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being produced as authority for this); and that he should make his trium- 
phant entry into the capital, escorted by his own troops. He was treated 
with the greatest cordiality and apparent respect. Having thus been put 
off his guard, he was treacherously made prisoner and thrown into a dark 
dungeon, or low tower, called Kdéld Bury, in the fort of Atok, where he was 
strangled at night and his body thrown into the Indus. The day following 
this tragedy, the treacherous chiefs, not daring to go to Lé&hore to announce 
their success to the minister, through dread of the K/dlsd, repaired to their 
respective destinations. : 

The news of the death of Peshora Singh was recéived by the Lahore 
minister with profound joy. The ramparts of the fort thundered forth a 
royal salute, and the city was illuminated at night. In vain did Bawé 
Rattan Singh, and Bhai Chattu, the principal advisers of the minister, 
remonstrate with him for so indiscreet and dangerous an act. 

The fury and indignation of the Khdlsd, on hearing of the tragical end 
of the prince, and still more on seeing the demonstrations made to cele- 
brate the event, passed all bounds. The whole of the Khdlsd troops made 
common cause, aod swore to take vengeance on Jawdhir Singh, as the sole 
author of the horrible crime. The Dope element was busily at work 
exciting the wrath of the Sikh soldiery at thisjuncture. Pirthi Singh, son 
of Mian Arbela Singh, and his party, were at the capital, and played their 
part with the troops so well that several divisions of the army withdrew to 
a place three or four miles from the city, on the road to Midn Mir, to 
concentrate the rest of their body there with the object of eventaally seizing 
the person of Jawdhir Singh, or acting in any way which the urgency of 
the case might require. They were joined by the whole of the Khdlsd 
troops, with the exception of the two battalions of Jawdhir Singh’s bodyguard, 
stationed in the fort. The panches of the army now sent messages to 
Jawéhir Singh, demanding his presence before the Khdlsd, but the sardar 
paid no attention to thcir demand, still hoping to win over the soldiery 
to his side by bribes and promises. Both he and his sister exerted all 
their energies to persuade the deputies of the troops to let the matter drop. 
They even gave written agreements,* promising the troops an increase of 
pay in the event of Jawdhir Singh’s offence being forgiven, but all their 
promises and declarations were ineffectual. The deputies had been bribed 
with ready money to a large amount by the Dogrd faction, and would 
yield to no promises, however liberal, and to no entreaties, however humi- 
liating. A part of the impatient and furious soldiery set itself in motion 
and took up its station opposite the Dehli gate. Another portion of the 
army marched to attack the fort. The sound of their drums and bugles 
startled the obnoxious minister from his slumbers. Jawéhir Singh now 
saw the danger of his position, and immediately proceeded to consult 
with his sister upon the matter. Taking her and her son, the young Maha- 
raja, with him, he left the fort at noon on the 21st September, 1845, 
esc6rted by about 1,000 men, and repaired to the spot where the main 
army was encamped. He had the young Mahardjé with him on his lap on 
the same elephant, while his sister, the queen-mother, followed on another, 
with the slave-girl Mangela, and other members of the zendnd and slave- 
girls followed on elephants. As the sardar advanced, with his party, he 
was everywhere saluted, the Réui at the same time being most lavish in 
her promises of rewards to the troops, which she now made personally, as 
she advanced, in the hope that her brother's life would be spared. J awaéhir 
Singh, on his part, entertained hopes of forgiveness after he had made his 

personal. appearance before the soldiery, shielded, as he thought, he was, by 
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the presence of the young Mahardjé and of the queen-mother. ‘He was 
further encouraged by the salutations which he received on all sides from 
the Khdlsd soldiery, and to which he replied with an apparently cheerful 
countenance. But his fate was sealed, and the presence of his nephew and 
his royal sister could avail him nothing. While he was thus proceeding 
pompously and boldly, the bugles suddenly sounded, the drums beat, and 
the bands began to play, as a signal for action. <A great tumult ensued and 
Jaw&hir Singh’s elephant was abruptly stopped by the troops, who compelled 
the driver to make it kneel. The fierce and infuriated soldiery surrounded 
the elephant on all sides, and the boy Dulfp Singh was roughly snatched 
from the arms of his uncle. Jawdhir Singh bowed before the troops, and, 
with folded arms, implored them to hear him for a moment, but they would 
not allow him to utter a word. He was stabbed with a bayonet on the left, 
and as he bent over on the right, a man sent a bullet through his brain. 
The wazir fell from the howdah a corpse, and his body was dragged from 
the elephant and mangled by the swords of those who surrounded it. Bawdé 
Rattan Singh and Bhai Chetti, the councillors of Jawdhir Singh, were 
killed without any ceremony, immediately afterwards, on the same spot. 
The cash, in gold and silver coin, which Jawdhir Singh and the Rdni had 
brought with them from the fort, was now plundered by the soldiers, and 
the R&ni and her slave-girls were compelled to retire to the tents which had 
some days previously been pitched for their reception, the whole thing 
having been well premeditated and planned. The boy Dulip Singh was 
separated from his mother for a while and kept with the soldiery, who feared 
that the Rani, in her rage and excitement, would destroy her own and her 
child’s life; when these fears had subsided, the prince was again made over 
to his mother. The soldiers, however, kept a strict watch over Her Highness’s 
tents the whole night, to prevent accident. She passed the night in fearful 
screams and shrieks, lamenting over the death of her beloved brother and 
cursing the Khdlsd. As morning broke, she was permitted to see the 
mangled body of her brother, and her lamentations and painful cries 
were renewed with a violence which moved the bystanders to pity and 
melted even the iron hearts of those who had been instrumental in 
causing her brother’s murder. Weeping bitterly, she threw herself and her 
child on the body of her brother, and when, partly by entreaties and partly by 
force, she was separated from the corpse, she rolled upon the ground, tearing 
her hair and her clothes. This heartrending spectacle touched the sym- 
pathies of the most callous spectators. The scene was terminated at noon, 
when the Maharani was, with great difficulty, persuaded to return to the 
city. The corpse of the murdered minister was also carried to the city, 
where his funeral obsequies were performed, the same day, outside the Masti 
Gate, in the presence of several sardars of the Court. Two of the murdered 
wazir’s ranis and three of his slave-girls immolated themselves with his 
corpse as virtuous satiis. Aguard of Sikh soldiers was in attendance at 
the horrible ceremony, and their behaviour towards the unfortunate wotaen 
was marked by a cruelty and barbarity quite unequalled in the history of 
the nation. As these poor defenceless women were marching in solemn 
procession to the altar, with all their money and jewellery in open trays, 
carried by men on either side of them, for the purpose of distribution in 
charity, these armed ruffians remorselessly plundered them, and as the 
unfortunate women were mounting the funeral pyre, these villainous guards 
tore away their nose and ear-ornaments (which were worn in strict con- 
formity with their religion) from their persons. The cries and remonstrances 


of the women at the indiguities to which they were subjected were treated 
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by these monsters as if they had been the veriest ribaldry. Not satisfied 
with what they had already robbed, they actually snatched from the fire 
the trinkets and embroidery on their costly attire. The helpless victims, 
stretching their hands towards heaven, cursed the whole Sikh nation to which 
the savages belonged. 

Thus was the death of Peshora Singh avenged by the Sikhs. The Rani 
was quite inconsolable for many weeks after the catastrophe, She renewed 
her lamentations every day, and with her long dishevelled hair, accompanied 
by her slave-girls, walked through the streets of Lahore, exposed to the 
public gaze, to pay her visit to the tomb of her brother, in a garden outside 
the Masti Gate, across the parade ground, where she gave free vent to 
her tears. 

The troops now sought to make their peace with the Rani. The different 
corps recriminated one another for the murder of the wazir. Those who were 
immediately concerned in the atrocity were declared by some to be alone deserv- 
ing of punishmeut, while others maintained that every corps which had been 
present in the line had a full knowledge of the object for which they had been 
summoned. After a few days, the Ranf convened a meeting of the punches and 
sardars at the Summan Burj, and when all had assembled, she declared that 
she would be satisfied if her enemies were seized and delivered up to her. 
Jawdhir Mal, formerly the dewd&n of Suchet Singh, whe had been accessory 
to the plot and who was present at the time, was accordingly seized and 
made over to the Réni, and, as for Pirthi Singh and others of the Dogra 
party who had supplied the troops with the money, it was agreed that they 
too should be seized and deliverod up to her. They were, however, allowed 
to leave the city for the hills, with a few horsemen, at night, and the Rani, 
*ccing that she had no alternative for the present, kept quiet. The sardar 
most intimate with her about this time was Ldl Singh, who was generally 
understood to be her paramour, and under his advice Jawahir Mal was, after 
a few days, released. 

The Ranf now assumed charge of the administration and held daily dar- 
bars, at which orders were passed. She was declared regent of the State 
after the Dasahra, and appeared frequently in public, consulting alternately 
Dewadn Dina Nath, Bhai Ram Singh and Misser Lal Singh on State affairs. 
But the real power rested with the panchayats, or delegates of the army, 
who were disposed to place the wazirdét in the hands of Gulab Singh, though 
that wily chief declined to accept the perilous honour. Tej Singh, nephew 
of Khushal Singh, who was at this time governor of Peshawar, arrived at 
Léhore, and was offered the high office, but he, too, declined it. The Rdni, 
ever anxious to promote the interests of her paramour Lal Singh, resorted to 
the expedient of solving the \uestion of appointment by divination. Five 
slips of paper were prepared, each containing the name of a candidate, 
and the young Mahardjé was allowed to draw the lot. By some accident 
or contrivance, the name of Lél Singh turned up ; but the soldiery refused 
tewrecognise him, and the plan fell through. The Rani continued to carry 
on the affairs of State in her own name, as regent, assisted by Ldl Singh 
as executive minister, and Teja Singh as Commander-in-Chief. 

The power of the Khdledé army was now at its height. Every one dreaded 
them, and the highest officers of State felt themselves in momentary danger 
of annihilation if the cupidity of the troops, which had no bound, was not 
satiated. ‘Tife Rani saw her perilous situation. With an empty treasury 
and the resources of the kingdom exhausted, she was left in no position 
to feed the rapacity of the turbulent Sikh soldiers, who now openly talked 
of proclaiming the infant son of Shér Singh, Mahardjé of the Panjab. To 
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divert their attention in another direction, as also to break their union and 
power, the Rdanf and her friends originated the proposal of crossing the 
Sutlej to make war on the British Government. The troops, on hearing this, 
clamoured for munitions of war and military stores, and as these were not 
provided, the idea of an expedition to Hindostén seems to have been 
abandoned for a time. In the meanwhile, the Court moved to, Amritsar, 
and all orders of State were passed from the palace of Ram Bagh. It 
returned to L&hore about the beginning of November, 1845, and for a while 
encamped in the Shaldméar gardens. R4éja Ldl Singh now openly assumed 
the duties of wazir, and conducted the business of State under the control 
of the queen-mother. 

Reports were now ingeniously circulated that the British army was advanc- 
ing to the south and east of the Sutlej; and letters from the Sikh governors 
of the territories beyond that river were produced to show that British 
officers were actually interfering with the Sikh subjects and inflicting on 
them all sorts of annoyance and trouble. So successfully were these reports 
disseminated that the troops were thrown into a state of intense agitation, 
and great alarm prevailed in the city of Léhore. Early in November a council 
of the sardars, panches of the army and officers of State was convened 
by Raja Lal Singh at the Shaldmdr gardens, and, when all had assembled, 
Dewén Dind Nath read them a letter, purporting to have been sent by the 
Sikh officers beyond the Sutlej, intimating that the British authorities were 
treating the subjects of the darbér as their own and demanding tribute 
from them. He informed them that there was no system of government in 
Kashmir and Peshdéwar, which had ceased to remit a single rupee on account 
of Government revenue, and that confusion and anarchy reigned throughout 
the country. He reminded them that their sovereign was but a child, that the 
whole Sikh nation were, as loyal subjects, bound to defend his rights, and 
that, unless arrangements were speedily made for the maintenance of Sikh 
rule and power, its utter collapse would be the inevitable result. The Dewdn 
then communicated to the assembly the wish of the Maharani to create Raja 
Lal Singh wazir and Sardar Tej Singh Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh 
armies. This eloquent speech made suc& an impression on the panches of the 
Kihdisdé and the sardars assembled, that there was a unanimous cry for war, 
and the appointments proposed by the Mahardni were acceded to with loud 
acclamations. Two or three days after this meeting, the young Mahardjd, 
with his sardars, returned to the palace in Léhore. 

The absorbing topic of conversation with all classes of the community at 
Lahore was an expedition to Hindostdn, and the wild soldiery expatiated on 
the spoils they hoped to bring from Mathré, Delhi and Benares ; for nothing 
short of the subjugation of all India was boasted of as the project they had 
in view, Raéj& Lél Singh and Sardar Tej Singh were formally installed 
at the samddh, or mausoleum, of Mahardjé Ranjit Singh and the panches 
of the army and the sardars assembled there to do honour to the chiefs, 
as well as to receive orders for a march towards the Sutlej. Passages from 
the Granth, or the holy book, were first recited, and karché parshdd, or 
bread sweetened with sugar and raisins, was distributed. The panches and 
sardars were then requested to lay their hands on the sacred Granth and 
the canopy over the shrine of Ranjit Singh, as a pledge of fidelity to the 
young Maharajé Dulip Singh, and obedience to Réjé Lél Singh, the wazfr, 
and Sardar Teja Singh, the Commander-in-Chief. These cerémonies being 
over, war against the British Government was formally declared, and the 
march of the Khdlsdé army across the Sutlej ordered. The grounds alleged 


by the darbér for this fatal determination were four—ysiret, the advance of, 
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bodies of British troops towards the Sutlej and the adoption by the British 
of defensive measures,-in anticipation of the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Panjdéb, which were looked upon in the light of aggressive prepara- 
tions ; secondly, the refusal of the British authorities to restore eighteen lakhs 
of rupees in the Ferozepur treasury, claimed by the Sikh Government as 
the propesty of the late Raj& Suchet Singh; thirdly, the confirmation, by 
the British Government, of the escheat of the village Morwdn to the Raja of 
Nabhé ; and, lastly, the refusal of the British Government to allow a free 
passage to the Sikh troops into the Khdlsd possessions south of the -Sutlej. 
It was also believed that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to 
make a bridge across the Sutlej, and that troops were being equipped in 
Sindh for an advance on Multdn. All these allegations were, of course, 
mere pretexts to lead the uncontrollable and obnoxious Khdlsdé army into 
collision with a power which was sure to destroy their influence, if not their 
existence, and so make it possible to establish a Sikh government in the 
Panjab unrestrained by the censorship of the army. 


CHAPTER II. 





WARS WITH THE BRITISH. 
THE FIRST SIKH WAR. 


Hens the whole time that tumult and confusion were reigning in the 
Panjéb, the attitude assumed by the British Government was pacific and 
forbearing. It was, indeed, not thought probable that a nation, disunited, 
contentious and engaged in internecine feuds, would be so rash as to run 
the risk of invading the territory of its powerful, but inoffensive neighbour. 
Actuated by these considerations, she British authorities had remained 
strictly on the defensive. As early as June 1845, the Governor-General, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, expressed his determination to maintain a Sikh govern- 
ment in the Panjdb as long as possible; this declaration of policy being 
repeated in September and again in the early part of October. Provocation 
was repeatedly given, but it was invariably answered, not by arms, but by 
friendly advice, or timely warnings in the plainest terms, the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Gough) maintaining the opinion, 

even up to the 14th of December, that the Sikhs would not cross the Sutlej. 
On 8th December, large detachments of Sikh troops made their appearance 
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on the right bank of the Sutlej, and the influx continued in great numbers 1s 


on the two following days. As they poured in, they discharged artillery, 
of*which they had brought a numerous train. Considerable numbers of 
Sikh cavalry also crossed the river to the left bank, the plains opposite 
Ferozepur as far as Hari-kd-Pattan being covered with masses of Sikh 
troops. The exposed post of Ferozepur was then held by Sir John Littler, 
a brave and skilful officer, with 10,000 men and 31 guns. By the 13th, 
the Sikhs, having crossed the river in large bodies by a bridge of boats, 
passed about’ten miles above Ferozepur. The Governor-General, in conse- 
quence of reports received from his agent, Major Broadfoot, met the 
Commander-in-Chief at Karnd4l, and then visited Ludhidnd, the other post 
on the frontier, at this time held by one European regiment, five regiments 


& 
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; of native infantry, one regiment of native cavalry, and two troops of horse 
artillery. Up to the 8th no forward movement was made by the British 
troops, and the pacific policy of the British Government was manifest from 
the fact that, when the Sikhs marched towards the Sutlej, Sir Henry 
declared that that would in no way justify hostilities on its part, “ unless 
the frontier should be actually violated.” “The Ldhore Government,” 
observed the British statesman, “had as good a right to reinforce their bank 
of the Sutlej as we to reinforce our posts on that river.” As soon, however, 
as he heard, on 8th December, that the Sikhs were bent on hostilities, he 
ordered prompt measures to be taken to oppose the invading army, and 
Proclamation of 13th he was indefatigable in his exertions. A pruclamation was issued on the 
Piney 18th, declaring the policy of the British Government and setting forth 
its objects and views. The manifesto declared that the British Govern- 
ment had ever been on terms of friendship with that of the Panjab, 
and had faithfully observed the conditions of the treaty concluded with 
Mahardjé Ranjit Singh in 1809; that the same friendly relations had been 
maintained by the British Government with the successors of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ; that, since the death of Mahardjé Sher Singh, it had become 
incumbent on the Governor-General to adopt precautionary measures for 
the protection of the British frontier, in view of the disorganised state of 
Complaints against the Lé&hore Government; that, notwithstanding many most unfriendly 
a proceedings on the part of the Léhore darbdr during the last two years, 
the Governor-General had shown, on every occasion, the utmost forbearance, 
and sincerely desired to sce a strong Government re-established in the 
Panjib; that the Sikh army had recently marched from Léhore by the 
orders of the darbdr, for the purpose of invading British territory, and no 
reply had been given to the repeated demands for an explanation ; that the 
Sikh army bad now invaded British territory without any shadow of provo- 
cation ; and that the Governor-General must, therefore, take measures for 
effectually protecting the British Provinces, for vindicating the authority 
of the British Government, and for punishing the violators of treaties and 
the disturbors of the public peace. The document then declared the pos- 
The Sikh territories sessions of Mahardjd Dulip Singh, of the left bank of the Sutlej, confis- 


ar iw k { th e,°e e e 
Sutljconiseaud, cated and anuexed to the British territories. 
The intrigues of the It was now ascertained that the aim of the Sikhs was to cause a 
Bukhs, general rising against the British Government. They had endeavoured 


systematically to tamper with the native army in the employ of that 
Government, and appealed to their religious prejudices. Intrigues had also 
been going on for some time with the object of inducing the chiefs of the 
protected Sikh States to join the Khdlsd as soon as the Lahore army should 
cross the Sutlej. 
The British army The whole of the Ludhidnd force, numbering 5,000 men and 12 guns, 
advanced. and the Ambdl& force of 17,500 men, and 36 guns, made a forward 
movement, under the command of Brigadier Wheeler, and by arapid march, 
reached Basian, at the junction of the Ambala and Karndl roads, where 
Major Broadfoot had collected provisions and stores. Ldl Singh, passing 
Sir John Littler near Ferozepur, had taken up an entrenched position at the 
village of Ferozshahr, about ten miles to the south-east, while a portion of 
his army had pushed on to Mudki, the whole exceeding 50,000 men, with 
108 guns. Hearing that the British force advancing was small compared 
with his own, he advanced to meet it. The British troops had marched 150 
miles in six days, and had had but little food or rest, for the intelligence of the 
passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs had reached Ambalé& only on 11th 
December, when a grand ball was to be given by the Commander-in-Chief. , 
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The first battle was fought at Mudki, twenty miles to the south-east of 
Ferozepur, on 18th December 1845, between the united Ambala and Ludhidnd 
divisions, numbering about 11,000 fighting men, and the Sikh army under 
Lal Singh, estimated at 30,000 men, with 40 guns. According to an eye- 
witness, all was quiet in the British camp on that date, and nothing was 
heard of ghe enemy except the report that they were close upon the British, 
when suddenly, at about 4 o'clock P.m., the sounds of a heavy cannonade were 
heard. The Governor-General, an old and tried soldier,* instantly galloped into 
the field on horseback. The British soldiers, who were in a state of great 
exhaustion, were engaged at the time in preparations for dinner. The troops 
were immediately drawn up in order of battle. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hugh Gough, pushed forward at the head of cavalry and horse artillery, the 
infantry and field batteries being ordered to follow. The position of the 
enemy was two miles from the British camp, behind jungle, bushes and 
sandy hillocks, among which they had screened their artillery. Immediately 
on the British force coming in sight, the Sikh artillery opened a heavy 
cannonade, which checked the British advance in this direction, but a flank 
movement of the British cavalry turned the left of the Sikhs and swept 
along the rear of their infantry and guns, while the artillery silenced the 
ecnemy’s guus. The Sikh infantry was then attacked by the British infantry 
under Sir John M‘Caskill and Major-Generals Sir H. Smith and Gilbert. 
While the fight was going on with great fiercencss on both sides, Ldl Singh, 
in accordance with his original design, suddenly abandoned the field, leaving 
the Sikhs to fight as their valour might prompt. The hardy Sikhs, not dis- 
couraged by the treachery of their commander, continued the conflict with 
undiminished energy and devotion. Some of their cavalry men, dismount- 

eing from their horses, grasped their swords with both hands and rushed 
furiously on the British lines, but were repulsed with great slaughter. Sir 
Henry directed the movements of a part of the British force himself. Mr. 
Currie remonstrated with His Excellency for thus exposing himself; but Sir 
Henry disregarded his advice, as the great Macedonian monarch had done 
before him, on the same soil, when remonstrated with by his advisers, more 
than two thousand years previous. The Governor-General’s presence 
inspired the troops with confidence, and the British soldiers fought with 
great courage. The Sikhs at last gave way before the determined valour 
of the British, and were driven from post to post at the point of the 
bayonet. The approaching darkness and the dust prevented the British 
force from pursuing them in the direction of the river, whither they had 
retreated, but before night, seventeen of their guns, some of them of heavy 
calibre, had been captured. The battle lasted until an hour and a half of dim 
starlight, amidst clouds of dust from the sandy plains. The victory was 
dearly purchased, and by it the British learnt the true character of their foe. 
The battle-field, after the fight was over, presented a terrible spectacle. ‘An 
officer who was in the fight, has thus painted the scene:—‘It was now 
gowing dusk and the enemy appeared to be retreating. Underneath our feet, 
as we rode along, were scattered the bodies of men, horses and camels, some 
gasping and others dead, while the wounded were groaning piteously and call- 
ing out for help, which we could not give.” The loss on the side of the British 
was 215 killed and 657 wounded. Amongst those killed were Major- 


General Sir Robert Sale, famous for his gallant defence of Jalldlébdd, and 
Major-Generdi Sir John M‘Caskill. 


* During his campaigns in the Panjab, Lord Hardinge was often seen sitting undera tree at 
a table, official papers and boxes before him, issuing orders and giving instructions. He disre- 


garded ceremony, and did not so much as wait for his tents to arrive to dispose of business when 
ts nature demanded prompt attention. 
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During the battle, the Sikhs had drums beaten to keep up their spirits. 
They had captured Captain Biddulph and kept him bound with a chain, 
until victory began to declare itself for the British, when they sent him 
back. The Captain was clothed in a long red garment which the Sikhs had 
put on him, while they had taken away his own clothes out of curiosity. 
Captain Biddulph, on coming back, furnished important intelligence as to 
the disposition of the Sikh troops, the number of their guns and their 
munitions of war. 
After the action of the 18th, the Sikhs were incessantly emploved in 
eethe Sikhs concen- — entrenching themselves in their position around the village of Ferozshahr, «+ 
' distant about ten miles both from Mudkiand from Ferozepur. It was now 
resolved to make an assault on the great Sikh entrenchments in this locality, 
and, with that view, Sir John Littler effected a junction with the main body of 
the British army, bringing with him from Ferozepur 5,000 infantry, two regi- 
ments of cavalry and 21 guns. The British forces now numbered 
16,700 men and 69 guns, while those of the enemy consisted of 33,000 of 
the flower of the Sikh army, with 108 guns of heavy calibre, vastly superior 
in weight of metal to those of the British. Sir Henry Hardinge offered his 
services to the Commander-in-Chief, as second in command, and they were 
The battle of Feroz- gladly accepted. The junction with Sir John Littler’s division having been 
Tyas” Dovember 2st, effected about midday on 21st December, at a distance of four miles from 
the Sikh entrenchments, an immediate attack on the enemy’s position 
was resolved upon. The assault was commenced at about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, Sir Hugh Gough commanding the right wing, the Governor- 
General the left. The British army marched in even array, and their 
artillery opened a steady fire, which was replied to with such rapidity and 
precision by the enemy that the best efforts of the British soldiers to silence : 
their guns were unavailing. In the midst of a storm of whizzing bullets, 
cannon balls, and shells, the British infantry, under Captain Pringle 
O’Hanlon, of the staff, advanced, and having gained a footing in the 
entrenchments, wrested some of the guns from the enemy, but the Sikh 
infantry, drawn up behind the guns, opened such a tremendous fire of 
musketry that the advanced force was hurled back, much shattered. The 
British troops renewed the assault, and by sunset a portion of the enemy’s 
Attack ontheen- entrenchments was finally carried. Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s brigade 
aac aaa captured the village of Ferozshahr, but was unable to retain it during the 
night, and had to withdraw, Her Majesty's 3rd Draguons charged the 
enemy with great gallantry and took some of their most formidable batteries ; 
yet the enemy continued to hold a considerable portion of their position. 
Darkness now fell upon the scene ; the contest was raging everywhere, and the 
obstinacy and persistency with which it was carried on, threw the English 
The night of terrors. into confusion and disorder, The night that ensued was truly designated 
a “night of terrors,” Thirst, cold and fatigue oppressed the weary soldiers, 
exhausted by over-exertion and reduced in numbers. Yet they were 
animated by an indomitable spirit, and the courage and tact displayed by 
them were truly worthy of British soldiers. Sir Henry Hardinge gave a 
Ita deseription by Sir. Vivid description of the events of that memorable night in his official des- 
ee eee patches, which were read with great enthusiasm in the House of Commons 
by Sir Robert Peel. ‘The night of the 21st December,” wrote Sir Henry, 
Gallant conduct ot “* was the most extraordinary of my life. I bivouacked with the men with- 
the Governor-General. oyt food or covering, and our nights were bitter cold. A burning camp in 
our front, our brave fellows lying down under a heavy cannonade, which 
continued during the whole night, mixed with the wild cries of the Sikhs, 
our English hurrah, the tramp of men and the groans of the dying. In 


Severe fighting. 
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this st&te, with a handful of men who had carried the batteries the night 
before, I remained till morning, taking very short intervals of rest by lying 
down with various regiments in succession to ascertain their temper and 
revive their spirits. I found myself again with my old friends of the 
29th, 31st, 50th and 9th, all in good heart. My answer to all and every 
one of them was that we must fight it out, attack the enemy at day-break, 
beat him? or die honourably on the field. The gallant old General (Sir 
Hugh Gough) kind-hearted and heroically brave, entirely coincided with 
me.” There was a proposal to fall back on Ferozepur during the night, but 
the dauntless spirit of Lord Gough and the intrepid courage of Sir Henry 
Hardinge were strongly averse to the adoption of such a course. In the 
midst of their difficulties, the spirit of the wearied soldiers was cheered by 
the genial temper and lofty bearing of the Governor-General. The Sikhs 
had provided themselves with abundant brush-wood, which they lighted 
during the night to warm their stiffened limbs. They continued to harass 
the British troops by the fire of their artillery, and the position of the 
English was one of great danger. Amid these difficulties, the night wore away. 
As soon as daylight broke on the 22nd, the British infantry formed into line 
with alacrity, and fire was opened from the centre by such of the heavy 
guns as remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets. The cold was so 
severe that it was with difficulty that the men could handle their muskets. 
Their thirst during the day was so intense that they were driven to drink 
putrid water which, at any other time, would have been rejected as poison ; 
the horses almost went mad with fatigue and privation. Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge advanced steadily, unchecked by the enemy’s fire, 
and drove them rapidly out of the village of Ferozshahr and their en- 
campment; then charging down on the centre, the British force swept 
through the camp, bearing down all opposition, and dislodged the enemy 
from their whole position. The line then halted, receiving its two leaders, 
as they rede along its front, with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the 
captured standard of the Khdlsé. The English were masters of the field, 
and had captured upwards of 73 pieces of cannon. The Sikh army was in full 
retreat across the Sutlej, in the greatest confusion and dismay, having aban- 
doned large stores of grain, camp equipage and ammunition. Their commander, 
Lal Singh, had fled at an early period, and his military chest was plundered 
by the exasperated soldiery. 

But the toils and glories of the victors were not yet at an end. Téj 
Singh, who had commanded in this great battle, brought up from the Sutlej 
a fresh force consisting of 20,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry and 70 guns, The 
sudden advance of a new Sikh army was looked upon with much concern by 
the British commanders at thtis juncture, for their ammunition of all sorts 
was nearly expended, while the troops were thoroughly exhausted, and had 
hardly had time to recover from their late privations. It happened, however, 
that after firing afew shots from their guns, the Sikhs, apparently panic- 
strigken at the movement of British cavalry, retired as they had come. Téj 
Singh had been advised by his zealous and faithful soldiery to attack the 
British column at daybreak; but he intentionally delayed, and did not 
appear on the scene until he had seen that Lal Singh’s force was defeated 
at every point, his object being to disperse and overawe the turbulent 
Khdlsé army. This completed the victory of the British. 

Never before had a more severely contested battle, with so many attend- 
ing perils, been fought on the plains of India since the British set foot on its 
soil. Their loss in this battle was great, being 694 killed and 1,721 wounded, 
or about a seventh of the whole British force engaged. Amongst those 
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killed were Major Broadfoot, Political Officer, D’Arcy Todd, of Herat fame, 
and Brigadier Wallace. The whole staff of the Governor-General was dis- 
abled, the only exception being his son, Captain Hardinge. The loss of the 
Sikhs was estimated at 8,000; 73 fine guns and many standards fell into the 
hands of the victors. The victory of Ferozshahr was of great importance, 
inasmuch as it not only had the effect of completely disheartening the 
Khdlsd, army, but also deprived it of nearly all its artillery. Indeed, had 
the British chiefs known or credited, on the night of the 21st, the incapacity 
of Lal Singh, or the treason of Téj Singh, the thought of retiring upon 
Ferozepur could have never occurred to any one that night. After these 
transactions, Téj Singh, the Sikh commander, visited the British camp, and 
tried to open negotiations with the Governor-General, but His Lordship 
refused to transact any business with him until the British troops should 
reach the walls of the capital of the Panjab. 
The Governor-(ene- On the 31st of December 1845, the Governor-General issued a proclama- 
December, 1318. ~—« tion from his camp at Ferozepur, declaring that the Léhore Government had, 
without any provocation, ora declaration of war, commenced hostilities 
against the British; that a large Sikh army, which had invaded the British 
territories, had been repulsed and driven across the Sutlej ; and that it had 
become necessary for the British Government to take measures for punishing 
this unprovoked aggression, and for preventing similar acts of treachery in 
future by the Government and army of the Panjdb. It called upon all 
natives of Hindostén who had taken service under the Lahore Government 
to quit their service at once, and place themselves under the orders of the 
Governor-General of India. They were ordered to repair to the British side 
of the Sutlej, and to report themselves to the British authorities. If they 
failed to comply with this order, they were to be considered as having for-, 
feited all claim to British protection, and to be treated as traitors to their 
country and enemies of the British Government. 

While the British were reduced to a state of inactivity for want of heavy 
guns, ammunition, and stores, which were daily expected from Delhi, the 
enemy, towards the middle of January, made a further effort upon the upper 

Ranjir Singh crosses Sutlej. A strong body of the Sikhs under Ranjar Singh, Majithia (brother 
theatenstadhiang, Of Sardar Lahnd Singh), crossed the Sutlej at Phillour, with a train of seventy 
DeDM anya beer: pieces of artillery, and threatened the frontier station of Ludhidnd, then 

weakly garrisoned. He was joined by the Rajd of Laddwé, a petty chief, 
dependent on the English, who had proved a traitor to them. Sir Harry 
Smith was detached to the relief of Ludhidnd, at the head of a body of 

The skirmish of cavalry and eighteen guns. The fort of Baddowdl into which Ranjar Singh 

Paddowél January —_ had thrown a small garrison, lay on his route, but before the British General 
could reach it, it had been reinforced by ten thousand Sikh troops. Sir 
Harry Smith tried to avoid the unequal combat, and continued his march 
to Ludhidnd, inclining to remain at a distance from the position occupied by 
the Sikhs; but the latter were resolved on fighting, and, as soon as the British 
troops came in sight, opened fire on them with their artillery. A sharp 
skirmish ensued, terminating in the defeat of the British, a portion of their 
baggage, and a number of beasts of burden falling into the hands of the 
Sikhs. Indeed, had it not been for the opportune help rendered by the 
cavalry under Brigadier Cureton, which was advancing from Dharmkot, and 
the dashing charges made by it on the enemy, the loss on the side of the 
British would in all probability have been far more severe than it actually 
was. Sir Harry Smith now effected a communication with Ludhiana, which 
was relieved. The skirmish of Baddowdl took place on 21st January 
1846, the loss on the side of the British being about sixty-nine killed, 
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sixty-eight wounded, and seventy-seven missing. Of the last, several were 
an prisoners to Léhore, among them being Mr. Barron, an Assistant 
urgeon. 
Ranjar Singh had by this time been reinforced from the right bank of 
the Sutlej by 4,000 regular troops, twelve pieces of artillery and a large 
body of cavalry, and he advanced to Jagrdov, with the apparent object of 
interceptiag the British communications by that route. The Sikhs, elated 
with their success at Baddowédl, boasted of driving the British off the field. 
Guld Singh arrived at Léhore on 27th January, 1846, and was immediately ,,Guisb Singh arrives! 
hailed as minister and leader. Simultaneously with the Sikhs, Sir’Harry as moster. 
Smith was reinforced by a brigade under Brigadier Wheeler, and a junction 
was effected with the Ludhidnd troops, which raised the forces under his 
command to 11,000 men, with thirty-two guns, With this force he advanced 
at daylight on the 28th to attack the enemy, who had taken up an en- 
trenched position at Aliwdl, with an army estimated at 15,000, with fifty-six , The battle of Aliwal, 
guus. Immediately on the British troops coming in view, the enemy opencd ae 
a fierce cannonade along his whole line, and a brilliant action ensued, the 
gleam of the bayonets and swords having a most imposing effect. There was 
no dust, and the sun shone brightly. The British line was compelled to halt 
for a few minutes under fire, till the brigades on the right were brought up, 
and a rapid charge being made, the village of Aliwdl was carried ; but the 
Sikhs stood their ground on the field, and fought with much resolution. 
They sustained frequent hand-to-hand encounters with the British cavalry. 
In one charge of infantry upon the 16th Lancers they threw away their 
muskets, and advanced with sword and shield against the lances of their 
opponents. Thcir most resolute resistance, however, proved unavailing, the 
British troops, storming position after position, and capturing battcry after 
battery; and although the encmy made repcated attempts to rally behind 
Bundi, they were at length completely hemmed in, and fled precipitately Defeat of the Sikhs 
across the Sutlej, hundreds of them being drowned in the stream, and 
hundreds more perishipg under the fire from the British artillery, directed 
with great precision against the enemy’s boats, The spectacle of numerous 
corpses floating on the river was most horrible. The whole of the enemy’s 
guns were either captured or spiked, of else wero sunk in the river, and all 
his munitions of war, stores of grain and nearly everything that had been 
brought into the field, fell into the hands of the victors. The Commander-in- 
Chief, describing the successful issue of this memorable battle, thus exult- 
ingly remarks in his official despatch, “I am unwont to praise, when praise 
is not merited, and I here must avowedly express my firm opinion and 
conviction, that no troops in any battle on record ever behaved more nobly.” 
The loss sustained by the English in this battle was 151 killed, 413 wounded _Tow on the side 
an d 25 missing. : of the British, 
The immediate effect of the opportune defeat of the Sikhs at Aliwadl ,, The immediate effect 
was the evacuation by them of all the forts garrisoned on the British side of icles 
the Sutlej, and the cession to the British Government of all the territor ° 
on the left bank of that river. Guldb Singh, who, on the exclusion of Lal 
Singh, had undertaken the office of minister, instead of rallying the van- 
quished troops, reproached them for the folly of hoping to succeed against 
the conquerors of Hindostdén. He opened negotiations with the Governor- Negotiations. 
General; but, when told that tho first demand of the British Government 
antecedent to the acknowledgment of a Sikh sovereignty in Ldéhore, was the 
immediate disbandment of the Sikh army, he declared that he was helpless 
to effect it, as he could not deal with the turbulent soldiery. 
Meanwhile, the Sikhs were not wanting in energetic preparations for 
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renewing the contest. They continued to hold their position on the rigkt bank 
of the Sutlej, while on the left they constructed formidable entrenchments in 
front of the main army of the British. A skilful Spanish officer, Huerba, had 
been employed by the Sikhs in constructing these works, together with a 
remarkably powerful téte-de-pont at the village of Sobrdon, about twenty 
miles from Ferozepur. Below the fords of Hariki, they threw a spacious bridge 
across the Sutlej, the flanks of which rested on the river and which was covered 
by a ditch in front. These great works had been repeatedly reconnoitred 
by a party of observation, and were found to extend over two-and-a-half 
miles, protected by powerful batteries, so as to command the passage of the 
river, The strength of the Sikhs was estimated at 35,000 fighting men, 
with 67 heavy pieces of artillery, united by the bridge to a reserve on the 
opposite bank. This reserve consisted of a considerable camp and some 
artillery, flanking the field-works on the British side. It was resolved by 
the British to delay the attack on the Sikhs’ entrenched position until the 
arrival of a formidable siege train and ammunition from Delhi. These 
reached the camp on the 7th and 8th of February, and on the latter date 
the brigades which had been detached for the relief of Ludhiénd, rejoined 
the main army. The total strength of the British army now was 15,000 
men, of whom 5,000 were Europeans. 

The Sikhs were much depressed in spirit by the British victory at Aliwal. 
The British troops were full of confidence and exulted in anticipations of 
triumph. There was a sad want of unity among the Sikh commanders, and 
it was rightly said, that, while the soldiers did everything, the leaders did 
nothing. “Hearts to dare and hands to execute,’ observes Captain Cun- 
ningham, “ were numerous, but there was no mind to guide and animate the 
whole.” There was a flush of joy onthe faces of the British soldiers and 
sepoys as they beheld, in stately array, the huge elephants dragging the 
heavy ordnance, and the Transport Department bringing abundant ammuni- 
tions and war stores from Delhi. There was now nothing to hinder an advance, 
and the 10th of February, or only twelve days after the victory of Aliwal, was 
fixed for storming the strong works of the Sikhs. Early in the morning of 
that day, under cover of a thick fog, the dispositions of the army were effected 
unnoticed by the enemy. The English heavy ordnance was planted in 
masses opposite the most commanding points of the Sikh entrenchments com- 
manded by Téj Singh. Lal Singh with his cavalry lay higher up the stream. 
The sinking spirits of the Sikhs were revived by the capture of a British 
post of observation, which had been left unprotected at night. That 
experienced old man, Shdém Singh, of Attari, lamented the choice of the Sikhs 
in daring to wage war with their colossal neighbour, but the admonitions of 
the hoary-headed chief were not heeded. The brave old soldier thereupon 
announced to the desponding Khdlsd his resolution to die in the first combat 
with the enemy, asa sacrifice to the spirit of their martial Guru and the 
sacred commonwealth. 

About seven o'clock in the morning, the gloomy fog that had loomed over 
the scene rolled away. The English batteries opened fire on the enemy’s 
entrenchments, and, for upwards of three hours, a tremendous storm of iron 
hail poured incessantly upon the general mass of the enemy, spreading death 
and destruction on every side; but the Sikhs returned the fire steadily from 
behind their huge batteries of earth, planks and fascines. Clouds of sul- 
phurous smoke hung over the battlefield, presenting a strange contrast to 
the bright steel of the arms and the polished brass accoutrements. The 
formidable calibre of the English guns, mortars and howitzers, aided by the 
rocket battery, began to tell severely on the enemy, but the latter continued to 
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work their heavy batteries, from which shot and shell fell hissing in the 
British lines. The thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance, which were employed 
on both sides, produced an appalling roar, the firing being very distinctly 
heard at Ferozepur, twenty miles off. It soon became evident that the issue 
of the contest must be left to the arbitrament of muskctry aud the bayonet. 
At nine o’tlock the left wing of the British army under Brigadier Stacey, 
supported by a troop of horse artillery, advanced steadily to the attack. 
They were within 300 yards of the heavy Sikh batteries, but, notwith- 
standing the scientific mode of thcir assault, and the regularity of their move- 
ments, so deadly a fire of cannon, musketry and swivels was kept up by 
the enemy that the greater part of the division was driven back. The 
battle raged with inconceivable fury, but at length the persevering gal- 
lantry of the British triumphed. The assailants, who had been repulsed, 
rallied and dashed forward with great pertinacity, led on by Sir Robert 
Dick, an old and fearless commander, and, thuugh the Sikhs offered a 
stubborn resistance and fought desperately, the gallant British soldicrs 
leaped the ditch with great steadiness, and, after a fierce hand-to-hand 
struggle, swarmed up and mounted the ramparts amidst loud shouts of 
victory. The hardy Sikhs fought bravely, keenly contesting every inch of 
ground, but fortune had forsaken the Khdlsd; their bravest cfforts to re- 
trieve the day proved of no avail, and destruction awaited them on every 
side. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then ccased entirely. 
Thus were the formidable entrenchments of Subraon, which had bid 
defiance to the British, at length carried. Many had thought the posi- 
tion of the enemy, with his tremendous artillery, next to impregnable, 
but all was over now. The traitor, Téj Singh, as before, had fied on the 
frst assault, and sank a boat in the middle of the bridge communicating 
with the opposite bank of the river. But very different was the conduct of 
the hoary-headed Shdm Singh, the faithful friend of the Khdlsdé, who, 
remembering his vow to his countrymen, dressed himself in a garment as 
white as his long snowy beard, galloped forward, and checring on his ardont 
followers, led them to the attack, reviving their spirits with the promise 
of everlasting bliss made to the brave ®y their great Guru. Thus fighting, 
thus encouraging his comrades and awakening them to a sense of their 
duty, thus scorning death to the last, did this veteran soldier fall a martyr, 
and his memory is held in the greatest esteem by his countrymen to this 
day. ‘Terrible was the carnage on that day. ‘The trenches wor filled with 
the dead and the dying, and the parapets were covered wth blood from 
one end to the other. Although so hard pressed by the victors, no disciple 
of the Guru asked for quarter, but everywhere showed a bold front. The 
Sutlej had risen high in the night, and the bridge-of-boats constructed by 
the Sikhs was swept away. The routed host tried to swim to the right bank, 
but the British horse artillery, coming up at a gallop, poured on the flying 
masses a deadly shower of grape and shrapnel, till the current of the stream 
was erimsoned with blood and choked with corpses. The battle had begun in 
earnest at nine o’clock ; and by eleven o'clock, or, within the short space of 
two hours, nearly one-third of the total forces brought by the Sikhs into the 
field had perished. Hundreds fell under the deadly storm of grape and 
canister, while hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the 

assage of the swollen stream. “Their awful slaughter, confusion and dismay, 
observed the Commander-in-Chief, “ were such as would have excited com- 
passion in the hearts of their generous conquerors, if the Khdlsd troops had 
not in the early part of the action sullied their gallantry by slaughtering 
and barbarously mangling every wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes 
. 35 
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of attack, the fortunes of war left at their mercy.” Sir Hugh Gotigh was 
himself heard to say that he was sure the bodies of the enemy lay so thick, 
that he “ could have walked over to the other bank of the river by stepping 
from one to the other.” 

Sixty-seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zamburaks) 
numerous standards and vast munitions of war, seized by the troops, were 
the trophies of the British victory. By order of the Commander-in-Chief 
a part of the vaunted bridge constructed by the Khdlsé was burnt. The 
victory was decisive; but it was not purchased without severe loss to the 
victors: 820 British soldiers were slain in the battle-field, including Major- | 
General Sir Robert Dick, who was mortally wounded close to the trenches, 
while checring on his brave men. He had served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War and was present on the field of Waterloo.* The number of 
wounded on the side of the British was, 2,088. The loss of the Sikhs was - 
immense, no less than 8,000 being killed, wounded or drowned. Amongst 
those wounded was Téj Singh, the Commander-in-Chief. By this victory 
the Sikh army was irretrievably broken and scattered, with no hopes of being 
again able to take up arms. [t is remarkable that, in the neighbourhood 
of Sobraon, the scene of the great English victory, a bloodly battle was fought 
by Alexander the Great upwards of two thousand years before. Little did the 
British heroes, who were engaged in that campaign, dream, in their school- 
boy days, in a country so remotely situated from India, that they would ever 
tread ground so famous in the history of the Macedonian conqueror! Nor 
is it less interesting to reflect on the motives which guided the Macedonian 
monaich and the British Governor-General, each in his turn, to invade the 
famous country of the five rivers. The one was influenced mainly by an 
unconquerable lust for conquest, while the other drew his sword in the cause 
of humanity, in self-defence against an aggressive foe! The one invaded, 
half conquered, the country and hastily departed, leaving it in a state of 
perplexity and confusion, The other came as a deliverer from violence 
and rapine, completely conquered the country and retained the conquest, 
giving the conquered inhabitants the blessings of peace, civilization and 
freedom, the greatest and most valued gifts that nations have ever enjoyed 
under an enlightened and beneficent Government, 

On the very night of victory, the advanced brigades of the British 
army were pushed across the Sutlej opposite Ferozepur; no enemy was visi- 
ble to check their progress. By the 12th, a bridge-of-boats had been 
thrown across the Sutle} by Major Abbot with the materials furnished by 
Lord Ellenborough from Sindh a year before, and on the 18th, the whole of 
the British force, excepting the heavy train, crossed the river. Kasur, 32 
miles from Léhore and 16 miles from the r‘ver, was occupied by the van 
of the British force, on the 11th, on which day also envoys arrived from 
Lihore. The fort of Kasur was occupied the following day without opposition. 
The Governor-General joined the Commander-in-Chief’s camp on the morning 
of the 14th. It was ascertained that the Sikhs had re-assembled, to the number 


*The monument of this brave soldier is situated in th : 
with oe eo Gripe acl ei alas sire the following muoription =n pad wcayerce 
‘ Here lies in the hope of a joyful resurrection, Sir Robert He io 
ol aa Major-General, Kaight ommaoaee oF the eda Pte ok ae i gs ebatep 
nigh e Austrian Military order of Ma ‘mir: 
Galena ot ee Ms tard Hee nt ‘ ria Lheresa, and of the Russian order of Vladimir ; 
“‘ For his country he fought an in t, at Maida, i 
loo and in India. For his valour and skill at Facute dil : Boe TBalauneee goa 
Waterloo, he received two medals and two honorary clasps. Born on 29th July 1787 a.p 
He fell in the moment of perry ce the 10th of February 1846 a.p., while cheering on H. M.’s 
80th Regiment, having led his division in the assault on the entrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Sobraon. Honoured and beloved he lived, honoured and lamented he died.” 
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of twenty thousand, in the direction of Amritsar, but that they were not in a 
position to offer battle to the victors. On the same day the Governor-General 
issued a proclamation, announcing, that the British army had crossed the 
Sutlej and entered the Panjab, declaring that the occupation of the Panjdb 
by the British would not be relinquished until ample atonement had been made 
for the jnfraction of the treaty of 1809, and the unprovoked invasion of the 
British Provinces, full indemnity paid for all expenses incurred during the war, 
and such arrangements made for the future government of the Lahore 
territories as would give perfect security to the British Government against 
similar acts of perfidy and aggression in the future; that military operations 
against the Government and army of the L&hore State had been under- 
taken by the Government of India from no desire of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, though the measures necessary for providing indemnity and security 
would involve their retention of a portion of the Léhore territories, the ex- 
tent of which would be determined by the conduct of the Darbér, and by 
considerations for the security of the British frontier; that the Government 
of India would, under any circumstances, annex to the British Provinces 
the districts, hill and plain, situated between the rivers Sutlej and Bias, 
the revenues thereof being appropriated as a part of the indemnity re- 

uired from the Lahore State; that the Government of India, as frequently 
declared by it, had never desired to subvert the Sikh government in the 
Panjéb; that, although the conduct of the Darbdér had been such as to 
justify the most severe and extreme measures of retribution, nevertheless 
the Governor-General was still willing that an opportunity should be given 
to the Darbar and to the chiefs to submit themsclves to the authority 
of the British Government, and by a return to good faith, and the observance 
eof prudent counscls, to enable the Governor-General to organize a Sikh govern- 
ment in the person of a descendant of its founder, the late Mahardjé 
Ranjit Singh, the faithful ally of the British. The Governor-General 
therefore called upon all those chiefs who were well-wishers of the des- 
cendants of Ranjit Singh to act in concert with him, in carrying into effect 
such arrangements as would maintain a Sikh government at Lahore, capable 
of controlling its army and protectiag its subjects, and based on priaciples 
that would provide for the future tranquillity of the Sikh States. «ccure the 
British fronticr against a repetition of acts of aggression, and prove to the 
whole world the moderation and justice of the paramoun+ power of India, 
The Proclamation concluded with the declaration the» if the opportunity 
then afforded of rescuing the Sikh nation from mj)*#"y anarchy and misrule 
were neglected by the Darbdr, and hostile aia te to the British army 
renewed, the Government of India would ~#ke such other arrangements for 
the future government of the®Panjdb 48 the interests and security of the 


British power might render just e=u expedient. 
The Rani aad the Darbar now urged Raéjé Guldb Singh, their chosen _ The Lahore Darbar 


minister, to proceed immediately to the British camp to implore mercy in acc Sia 
the name of the Darbar. and endeavour to enter into negotiations. All the ° 
chiefs, sirdars and panchayats of the army solemnly pledged themselves to 

abide by snot terms as the rdj4 might arrange with the British Government, 

on the »asis announced in the Proclamation, of recognising a Sikh govern- 

meat in Lé&hore. On the 15th, the Governor-General was visited at Kastr 

py Rajé Guldb Singh, Dewdn Dind Nath, Fakir Nur-ud-din and the Barakzai 

chief, Sardar Sultén Muhammad Khan. His Excellency received the Raja 

and his colleagues as the representatives of an offending government, the forma- 

lities observed at friendly meetings being omitted and the proffered nazara 

refused. The Governor-General explained to the Sikh deputation how 
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unprovoked and unwarrantable the conduct of the Darbdr and Sikh army 
had been towards the British Government, and the moderation and forbear- 
ance which had throughout characterised the action of that Government. 
He commended the conduct of the Réjd in keeping aloof from the hostile and 
perfidious transactions of the Sikh Government, and expressed his readiness 
to mark his sense of that conduct. As for the conditions on which the 
British Government would be prepared to make an adjustment with the 
Lahore Darbar, His Excellency referred the chiefs to his Chief Secretary, 
Mr. Curric, and to his Agent for the affairs of Northern India, Major Law- 
rence. The conference of the chiefs with these officers took place at night, 
and the terms of peace having been explained to them, they, after some dis- 
cussion, signed a document conceding all the demands of the British. These 
included the recognition of Dulip Singh as sovereign of Liéhore, but required 
the cession in full sovereignty of all the country between the Sutlej and the 
Bids rivers, the payment of a crore-and-a-half of rupees, or a million-and-a~ 
half sterling, to the conquerors, as indemnity for the expenses of the war ; the 
disbandment of the present Sikh army and its re-organisation under the 
system and regulations with regard to pay which existed in the time of 
Ranjit Singh; an arrangement for limitnig the extent of the force which 
might be henceforth employed to be determined on in communication 
with the British Government; the surrender of all the guns that had been 
pointed against the British ; the cession to the English of the entire regu- 
lation and control of both banks of the river Sutlej, and such other arrange- 
nents for settling the future boundaries of the Sikh State, and the organi- 
sation of its adininistration as might be determined on at Léhore. It was 
further agrecd that the young Mahardjdé, with Bhdi Ram Singh and other 
chiefs who had remained at Lihore, should forthwith repair to the camp of 
the Governor-General and surrender themselves to him, and that, after 
personally tendering his submission to the Governor-General, the Maharaj 
should accompany him in his march to Léhore with all the Sikh chiefs. 

Beal oa lsteaiera lg Lulidni, about midway between the Sutlej and Ravi, was fixcd on as the 

Governor-ieneral in Place of mecting, but the Mahardjé with his chiefs, hastening from Lahore, 
He Hxcellouey's oan betora the Governor-General could revch the place, expressed his readiness 
to wait on His Excelloncy at once. Sir Henry, however, deemed it right to 

sce the Léhore sovercign on the appointed day, and, accordingly, in the 

afternoon of 1%) February, the Mahardj& paid his respects to His Exccl- 

lency in his camp ++ Lulidni attended by Raji Guldb Singh, Bhai Ram 


Singh, Dewan Dind Neh, Fakir Nur-ud-din, and ten or twelve other chicfs. 
They were all dressed in ai attire and came with the mien of humiliation 
suited to their condition. T 


1NG interview took place inthe Darbdr tent, Sir 
Hugh Gough and staff being pres.; on the vtcasion. No salute was fired 


on the arrival of the Mahardjd, nor were other formalities proper to such 
occasions observed, the Governor-General vensing it to be explained that, 
as no formal submission had yet been tendered, tna young Mahar&jdé could 
-not be reccived as a friendly prince. The Mahara i 


6 dingly tendered 
his submission in person and begged for the pardcee orp hee an ara 


a and elemency of the 
British Government on such terms as might be dictated by wn. 7 ae 


General. Sir Henry stated that, the conditions of peace having bow, duly 
announced to the minister and the sardars accredited with him, and they 

having, in the name of the Mahardjd, acquiesced in all the terms imposed ° 
by the British Government, it was unnecessary to re-open the discussion, 
the more so then, as the Mahardjd was of too tender an age to take part in 
such proceedings. He considered it right to treat the Mahardjé, from the 
moment he had thrown himself on the mercy of Government, as a prince 


Treaty with the Sikh 
Clovernment, 
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restofed to the favour of the British Government, which extended its 
clemency to a prince the descendant of one who for many long years had been 
the faithful friend and ally of the British Power, as the representative of 
the Sikh nation, selected by the chiefs and the people to be their ruler, on 
the condition that all the terms imposed by the British Government, and 
previously explained to His Highness’s ministers and sardars, should be 
faithfully executed. Some observations having been then made regarding 
the bearing of the iate Mahardj4 Ranjit Singh towards the English, and a 
hope expressed that the young Maharaj& would follow in the fvotsteps of 
his father, the meeting broke up. It was further settled that the Mahardjé 
should not return to the R&niat Léhore forthwith, but should remain with 
the camp of the Governor-General and accompany His Excellency to the 
Sikh capital. 

While friendly negotiations were going on between the Governor- atormin the cities 
General and the young Maharajé at Lulidni, the greatest alarm and {7,shee aud Amut 
consternation prevailed in the cities of Lahore and Amritsar. The 
calamities expericnced by the people in past times on the approach 
ofa victorious army from a foreign country and State were remembered, 
and it was gravely apprehended that the British conquerors would form 
no exception to the rule. On this the Governor-General issucd a Proclama- 
tion on the 18th February, from his camp at Lulidni, to the chiefs, merchants, The Governor-Gene- 
traders, rayats and other inhabitants of Léhore and Amritsar, informing ™>™™{"% 
them that Mahardjé Dulip Singh had, on that day, waited on His Excel- 
lency and expressed the contrition of himself and the Sikh Government 
for their late hostile proccedings; that the Governor-Gencral had every 
hope that relations of friendship would speedily be re-established between 
the two Governments ; and that the inhabitants of Lahore and Amritsar had 
nothing to fear from the British army. The Governor-General assured the 
inhabitants of the Panjab, that if the Ldhore Darbér acted in good faith, and 
no further hostile opposition was offered by the Khdlsé army, they would be 
perfectly safe in person and property from any molestation by the British 
troops. They were therefore called upon to dismiss all apprehensions, and 
to resume their respective callings with all confidence. 

In the meantime Rajé Guldb Singh gave positive orders that the troops — arrangemonts made 
which had encamped at Raiwind, 18 miles cast of Léhore, after their defeat Mea 
at Sobraon, should remain stationary. The numberof these troops was = 
estimated at from 14,000 to 20,000 horse and foot, with about 35 guns, and 
they were under Sardar T¢j Singh and Raéj& Lal Singh. At Lahore the : 
Mahomedan and Najib battalions of the British army were placed in the 
fort and at the gates of the city, with strict orders that no armed Sikh soldier 
should be permitted to enter a 

Having advanced by easy marches, the British army appeared in sight 
of the ancient city of Lahore on the morning of the 20th February, and by _ ranore reached ana 
noon its tents were pitched on the plain of Midn Mir, whence the Khdled prema Renae 
agmy had so lately issued on their rash expedition, boasting that they would . 
conquer the countries between the Jamna and the Ganges, and hoping to 
enrich themselves with the spoils of Delhi, Mathra and Benares, The 
Mahardj& was conducted to the citadel, his residence, the same afternoon, 
escorted by two regiments of European cavalry, two regiments of native 
cavalry, and two troops of horse artillery, all under the command of Briga- 
dier Curetone His Highness was accompanied by Mr. Currie, Chief Secre- 
tary to Government, Major Lawrence, Political Agent, Mr. C. Hardinge, 

Private Secretary, and other functionaries. On reaching the gateway of 
the palace, the escort withdrew, and the Mahardjé was conducted to the 
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inner door by Rajé Guldb Singh. Mr. Currie then announced to the Maha- 
rajé, his ministers and sardars that, by order of the Governor-General, the 
Maharajd, escorted by British troops, had been brought to his palace, which 
he had lef with the view of tendering his submission to the British Govern- 
ment, and of placing himself, his capital and his country at the mercy of 
the Governor-Gencral, and that His Excellency had thus restored him to 
his palace, as a mark of favour which he desired to show to His Highness 
out of consideration for the memory of the late Mahardjé Ranjit Singh. 
As the Mahardjd entered the palacc, a salute of 21 guns was fired by the 
horse artillery. 

No troops were posted within the precincts of the palace, the residence 
of the families of the late Maharaji Ranjit Singh, but British troops were 
posted at the gateway of the citadel. Formal posscssion was also taken by 
the troops of the Bddshahi Masjid (Royal Mosque) and the Hazuri Bagh. 
In order that the inhabitants of the city might have time to gain confidence 
and to understand that the English had no intention of plundering or harm- 
ing them, strict orders were issued that no European, except of course officials 
sent on public business, was, until further orders, to go into or near the city. 
On the 22nd of February, the Governor-General issued a Proclamation review- 
ing the events that had occurred, and describing the vittories gained by the 
British troops over the enemy; dwelling with proud satisfaction on the fact 
that, in the short period of sixty days, they had defeated the flower of the 
Khdlsé army in four battles, and wrested from them 220 pieces of artillery; 
that of their great army only 14,000 now remained; and that he was now 
dictating a treaty, the conditions of which would tend to secure the British 
Provinces from a repetition of a similar outrage to that committed by the 
Sikhs by their unprovoked attack on the English. 

On the 5th of March, the Governor-General gave a grand dinner at Lahore 
at which all the officers of the army, including the Commander-in-Chief and 
Sir Charles Napicr, were present. Toasts and speeches followed, in which 
the officers bestowed warm eulogies on one another, and on the army at large, 
for the bravery displayed in the ficld. Every face flushed with joy, and at 
the conclusion of the entertainment the outburst of “hip, hip, hip hurrah” 
was deafening. ; 

On the 8th March, the treaty between the British Government and the 
Lahore Darbir was signed by the Commissioners, Mr. Currie and Major 
Lawrence, representing the former, and Raja Lal Singh, Sardar Téj Singh, 
Bhai Ram Singh, Dewdn Dind N&th and Fakir NGr-ud-din the latter. On 
this occasion the Sikh chiefs produced, on behalf of the Maharaja, a letter 
addressed to Major Lawrence, acknowledging the consideration, kindness and 
generosity which the Governor-General had evinced to the Lahore Darbér, 
aud expressing an earnest desire that, as the Government was endeavouring 
to make a satisfactory settlement of affairs, and as it was necessary that 
effectual measures should be taken to prevent the recurrence of any disturb- 
ances, some British regiments with artillery and officers should remain at 
meee for the protection of the State, the Mahardjé and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the treaty of peace was ratified 
by the Governor-General in his State tent,in the presence of the young 
Mahardj4, who was attended by Rdjé Ldl Singh, R4jé Guldb Singh, Sardar 
Iéj Singh and about thirty other sardars and civil officers, the Commander- 
in-Chief and staff, the Governor of Sindh (Sir Charles Napier) and staff, the 
Generals of Divisions, the Brigadiers, the heads of each department, and all 
officers commanding corps, with one native officer from every British regi- 
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ment being also present. The Governor-General was, on this occasion, seated 

on the throne, with the Mahardjé on another throne on his right, and Prince 
Waldemar, a distinguished guest, on his left. The British officers were 
ranged on one side of the tent and the Sikh chiefs on the other. The 
Governor-General’s band played at intervals outside. On the treaty being 

duly ratified and duplicates executed and exchanged, the Governor 
General fddressed the chief, his speech being translated, sentence by 
sentence, by the Chief Secretary, Mr. Currie. In this address Sir Henry | His Exocllenoy’s 
repeated his desire that peace and friendship might always subsist between raya Chieti aud” 
the two Governments, and that a Sikh government might be re-established, ®"™* 
capable of controlling its army and of protecting its own subjects, whilst 
respecting the rights of its neighbours. He commended the policy of 
Ranjit Singh towards the British Government as the model for their future 
imitation; and strongly enforced on them the desirability of ‘ wisdom 

in council and good faith in fulfilling agreements.” He declared that the 
British Government had no objecis of aggrandizement by hostilities, and did 

not desire in any way to interfere in their internal affairs; that he had 
reluctantly consented, at the earnest solicitation of the Darbar, to leave a 
British force in the garrison at Lahore until the Sikh army was re-organised 

in accordance with the treaty, but adding that in no case should it remain 
longer than the end of the year. “If,” observed THis Excellency, “friendly 
assistance now afforded by the British Government were wisely followed up 

by honest exertions, the State might prosper, and his co-operation should not 

be wanting ; but if they neglected this opportunity, no aid on the part of the 
British Government could save the State.” 

At the close of this speech, the chiefs present expressed their deep 

gratitude to His Excellency for all the kindness he had shown to the young 
*Mahardj& and the valuable advice he had given, and expressed their readi- 

ness to follow that advice. 

By the terms of the treaty of peace, the Maharaja renounced all claim _ Terms of the treaty, 

to, or connection with, the territories south of the Sutlej, and ceded to the ° uc 7" 
Honourable East Indian Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the whole country, 

hill and plain, between the rivers Bids and Sutlej. The Lahore Govern- 

ment being unable to pay the one-and-a-half crores of rupees as an indem- 

nity for the expenses of the war, or to give security satisfactory to the 
British Government for its eventual payment, the Mahardj& ceded to the 
Honourable Company, as an equivalent for one crore, his possessions in the 

hill countries between the Bids and the Indus, including the provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazdrdé, engaging to pay the remaining fifty lakhs on or before 

the ratification of the treaty. He engaged to disband the mutinous troops 

of the Lahore army, and to re-organize the regular, or Ain, regiments of 
infantry upon the system, afid according to the regulations as to pay and 
allowances, observed in the time of the late Mahardj& Ranjit Singh. The 
regular army of the Ldhore State was not to exceed twenty-five battalions 

of infantry, consisting of eight hundred bayonets each, and twelve thousand 
cavalry, and the guns, thirty-six in number, which had been pointed against ° 
the Brifish troops on the right bank of the Sutlej, were to be surrendered. 

The control of the rivers Bids and Sutlej, with the continuation of the latter 

river, commonly called the Garrdéh and Panjnad, as far as the confluence of 

the Indus at Mithankot, and from Mithankot to the borders of Biluchistén 

was, with respect to tolls, to rest with the British Government. Free pass- 

age was to*be allowed to the British troops through Lahore territories, 

and no European or American was to be employed by the Léhore Govern- 

ment without the sanction of the British. In consideration of the services 
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rendered by Rajé Guldb Singh, of Jamm4, to the Lé&hore State towards pro- 
curing the restoration of the relations of amity between the Lébtre and 
British Governments, the Mahardj4 agreed to recognise the independent 
sovereignty of Rajé Guldb Singh in such territories and districts in the 
hills as the British might make over to him. No changes were to be made 
in the frontiers of the L&hore State without the concurrence of the British 
Government, and all its disputes were to be referred to that Government, 
which was not to exercise any interference in the internal administration 
of the Lahore State. 

The above treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, was agreed to at Lahore, on 
9th March 1846, by Mr. Frederick Currie and Major H. M. Lawrence, on the 
part of the British Government, and by Bhéi Ram Singh, Raj& Lal Singh, 
Sardar Téj Singh, Sardar Chattar Singh, Atariwdl4, Sardar Ranyir Singh, 
Majithia, Dewdén Dina N&th and Fakir Nir-ud-din, on the part of the 
Mahardj& Dulip Singh, and ratified, the same day, by the seal of the Right 
Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General, and of His 
Highness the Mahardjé Dulip Singh. 

On the 10th March, Sir Henry paid a State visit to the Mahardjé in his 
palace or Summan Burj, which was tastefully decorated for the occasion, 
the floor being carpeted with Kashmir shawls, and a large shamidnd, out- 
side, lined with shawls, protecting the inside from the sun. Rich shawls 
were spread upon the ground of the quadrangle. The Sikh chiefs were all 
dressed in their richest attire, and the variety of costumes presented a most 
picturesque spectacle. Dewan Dind Nath, on behalf of the Mahardj4é and 
the chiefs assembled, read an address, warmly thanking the Governor- 
General for the kindness and generosity shown by him towards the Maha- 
réjé in maintaining the State of Ldhore, for the excellent advice given by 
His Excellency the day before, and for his compliance with the solicitation 
of the chiefs to leave a garrison of British troops in Ldéhore. At the con- 
clusion of the address the great diamond called Kohini%, in size about a 
pigeon’s egg, was exhibited to the company, and the ceremony concluded 
with the presentation of shawls and swords. 

On the 11th March, 1846, articles of agreement were concluded between 
the British Government and the Ldhore Darbar by which the Governor- 
General engaged to leave at Lahore, ‘till the close of the year 1846, a 
British force, for the purpose of protecting the person of the Mahardjé and 
the inhabitants of the city of Lahore during the re-organisation of the 
Sikh army, the Darbar, on its part, agreeing to pay to the British Govern- 
ment all the extra expenses in regard to the said force, which might be 
incurred by the Government in consequence of their troops being employed 
away from their cantonments and in foreign territory. 

On the 15th of March, the Governor-Geneyal formally invested Gul&b 
Singh with the title of Mahardjd at Amritsar. The new ally, on receiving 
this recognition, stood up with folded hands and expressed his warmest 
gratitude to His Excellency for the honour done to him, adding that he 
regarded himself as his zarkharid, or gold-bought slave. 

Ou the 16th March, a treaty was concluded at Amritsar between the 
British Government and Mahardjdé Guléb Singh, by which the former 
made over to him all the hilly and the mountainous country east of the 
Indus and west of the Raw, including Chambé and excluding L&houl, being 
part of the territory ceded by the Léhore State to the British Government, 
the Maharaja, in consideration of the transfer made to him, stipulating to 
pay to the British Government £1,000,000; the limits of the territories of 
the Mahardjd were not to be changed without the concurrence of the British 
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Government. The Maharaja engaged never to retain the services of any 
British “subject, or the subject of any European or American State, without 
the consent of the British Government, and acknowledged its supremacy, 
in token of which he was to present annually to the British Government, 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats, and three pairs of Kaéshmir shawls. 

Thus was the independence of the Sikhs as a nation broken, the mon- 
archy fornged by the genius of Ranjit Singh reduced to insignificance, and a 
contest brought to a close which, in its origin and results, has few parallels in 
history. Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence who had accompanied to 
Kabul the Sikh contingent attached to Pollock’s forces, and served as British 
representative in the court of Katmandu in Nepal, was left in charge of 
affairs at Léhore. The captured Sikh guns, 250 in number, with their equip- 
ments, were sent to Calcutta under a guard of British troops, and were 
objects of interest to the inhabitants as they passed through the various 
stations on their way to their destination, where they were publicly received 
with all military honours. 

For the tact, foresight, and judgment which characterised this memor- 
able campaign the greatest praise is duc to Sir Henry Hardinge, who com- 
bined, in so uncommon a degree, the qualities of a statesman and a warrior. 
The previous increase of the army and the conveyance of the pontoon bridge 
to Ferozepur show that he was not unprepared for the contest, but that, while 
he omitted no measures of wise precaution necessary for the protection of 
the British frontier, he offered no provocation for the war, which commenced 
on the side of the enemy. To a mind just and magnanimous he added 
the utmost sagacity and wisdom, and his toleration and political honesty had 
their just reward in the great triumphs won by him over the enemy. In 
England the accounts of the British conquest were received with great en- 
{husiasm. Both houscs of Parliament passed votes of thanks to the army, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge and the Commander-in-Chief were raised to the 
peerage. Sir Henry Smith was created a baronet and the honour of the Order 
of the Bath was profusely bestowed on officers who had taken part in the 
campaign, while twelve months’ batta was conferred on the army by order of 
the Government of India. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, Rani Jinddn was recognised as regent 
of the State, with Raja Lal Singh as executive minister, the advice and direc- 
tion of Major Lawrence being available on all occasions. The choice of the 
Rani, in sclecting her own paramour for the office of minister, was another 
great suicidal blow struck at the life of the Khdlsé kingdom. The perfidy 
of Lél Singh soon became manifest. He instigated Sheikh Imém-ud-din, the 
Sikh Governor of Késhmir, to refuse to surrender that country to Guléb Singh 
according to the treaty by which the British had agreed to recognise him as 
its independent sovereign, the country having been ceded to the British 
Government by the Ldéhore Darbér. Several actions were fought between 
the troops of the insurgent Sheikh and those of Guldb Singh, and the Sheikh 
did not surrender until Major Lawrence himself went to Kashmir at the 
heag of troops which had lately been fighting against the British forces. 
Lél Singh was tried in open Darbar on the 3rd and 4th of December, 1846, in 
a tent opposite the citadel, the Court of Inquiry consisting of Major-General 
Littler, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, Mr. Currie 
and Mr. J. Lawrence. The accused was defended by Dewdén Dind Nath, but 
when the charge was read out to him, he said nothing in his own defence. 
Sheikh Imdém-wd-din produced the very letters, in the handwriting of Puran 
Chand, the State Parwdaénd Navis or clerk, signed by Ldél Singh, which he 
had privately sent to him enjoining him on no account to deliver up the 
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territory to Guléb Singh. The guilt of Lal Singh was clearly proved. The 
decision of the Court was communicated to the sardars, who were requested 
to withdraw, and Lal Singh was left with the British officers. He was 
deposed from the office of minister, and was informed that he was not per- 
mited to enter the palace. He was escorted to his own house by Mr. 
Edwards, Assistant to Colonel Lawrence, surrounded by a guard, and was 
shortly after banished from La&hore to Benares on pension. 

The Government of L&hore was now placed in the hands of Dewdn Dind& 
Nath. Sardar Téj Singh, Sardar Sher Singh, of Atari, and Fakir Nur-ud-din, 
Major’ Lawrence, as usual, representing British interests in the Darbar. 
Before the time came for the withdrawal of the British troops from Lahore, 
according to the treaty of 11th March, 1846, the Sikh chiefs saw the neces- 
sity of asking the British Government for an extension of the period for 
which they had been located there, as they found it impossible to carry on 
the administration without a continuance of British assistance and direction. 
They accordingly solicited the Government to continue British protection 
until the Mahardjé should attain his majority. Lord Hardinge, after fully 
considering the «situation, gave a very reluctant assent to the proposed 
measure, and on 16th December, 1846, a new treaty was executed and signed 
by fifty-two principal chiefs of the Panjdb, by which the British were made 
virtual masters of the country. A convention was entered into for the 
administration of the Lahore Government by a Council of Regency at Lahore, 
consisting of eight Sikh chiefs, vic., Dewdu Dind Nath, Sardar Téj Singh, 
Sardar Sher Singh, of Atari, Fakir Nur-ud-din, Sardar Ranjodh Singh, Bhai 
Nidh&n Singh, Sardar Attar Singh, Kallianwdllé, and Sardar Shamsher Singh, 
Sindhianwéld, to be directed by the British Resident. The Sikh Govern- 
ment, on its part, agreed to pay to the British Government twenty-two lakhs 
of rupees per annum for the maintenance of 10,000 British troops in the 
Panja&b, the arrangement to last till 4th September, 1854, on which date 
the minority of Dulip Singh would end, and the Government be handed 
over to him. Colonel Lawrence was appointed British Resident at Lahore. 

The treaty was ratified in a public Darbér held at Lahore on the 26th 
December, the Commander-in-Chief being present. Lord Hardinge, seated 
on a throne, delivered an address éxplaining the object of the British 
Government to be the welfare of that of L&hore. Among the chicfs who 
were present was the famous Sheikh Imdm-ud-din. The speech was inter- 
preted to the chiefs by Mr Currie, and the Darbar closed with a profusion 
of nazars consisting of jewels, shawls, guns, etc. 


CHAPTER III. 





THE SECOND SIKH WAR. 
REVOLT OF DEWAN MUL RAJ. 


i Naas expulsion of Lél Singh from the Panjab was far from pleasing to 

Jindén, the queen mother of Dulip Singh, a most artful and profligate 
woman, but the Sikh chieftains soon repented of their treaty of the 16th 
of December, 1846, and came to look on it with dismay ; for though beaten, 
they were as yet unsubdued; their monarchy and their army of 80,000 dis- 
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ciplined ¢roops, together with their park of artillery consisting of about 
400 guns, the result of Ranjit Singh’s organization, still remaining to them, 
while by the terms of the treaty their country was shorn of its most 
fertile provinces. The Court of Lahore was as dissolute in politics as 
in morals, and encouraged faithlessness to the British, Major Henry 
Lawrence, who had been left at La&hore with 10,000 British troops, laboured 
hard to ketp order, but ill-health compelled him to leave the Panjab 
in November, 1847, and his place was occupied for a time by his brother, 
Sir John, afterwards Lord Lawrence, and ultimately conferred on Sir 
Frederick Currie, formerly Chief Secretary to Government, who assumed 
“charge on the 6th of April, 1848. 

Mal Ré&j, the Dewdn of Multan, a practised disciple of deceit and 
cunning, had succeeded his father Sdwan Mul in 1844. The province 
of Multan, as held by M&l Rdj in the spring of 1848, extended from the 
district of Kachi on the left bank of the Indus, on the north, to the eastern 
fronticr of Sindh, on the south, and from Chichdwatni, on the Ravi and 
Tibbi, on the Sutlej, on the east, to the Sulaimdn Mountains, Trans-Indus, on 
the west.” Sdwan Mul had strengthened the fort of Multé, by digging 
around it a broad and deep ditch faced with masonry, and throwing up 
a glacis, while within the ditch, was a formidable wall, 30 feet high. He 
aspired at sovereign power, and his eldest son, Mul Raj, was reared up 
amid dreams of future independence. On Sdwan Mul’s death, Mul Raj 
was confirmed in the Governorship of Multan, on condition of paying thirty 
lakhs of rupees as nazrdnd, or a succession fee tothe Darbar, and the 
enormous sum of ninety lakhs of rupees, hoarded by the old Dewan during 
a long peried of 23 years, was divided by the new Governor with his 
brothers. Raj& Lal Singh, on the re-establishment of the Léhore Govern- 
ment, sent a force against Mul Raj to sccure the payment of the nazrdnd ; 
but the troops were defeated near Jhang. The British Resident at Léhore 
intervened, and it was arranged that the district of Jhang should be 
removed from the jurisdiction of Mul Raj, that the succession fee should 
be reduced to twenty lakhs and the revenue of the districts still left under 
his charge raised in amount by more than one-third. As observed by Sir 
John Lawrence, Mul Ra&j “faithfully “fulfilled his pecuniary engagements 
up to the time of his rebellion,” but he proved himsclf grasping and 
avaricious, and rendered himself obnoxious to the trading and agricultural 
classes, who complained bitterly of his exactions. The old Dewdn’s 
popularity in the province which he governed was proverbial. Mal Raj, 
who had inherited none of his liberal views or conciliatory qualities, de- 
liberately broke up many of his wise institutions. Indeed, his character 
was sufficiently known to the people before the death of his father, and a 
proverb is still current in the district of Jhang, having reference to the Sikh 
times, to the effect that while Multdn was blessed with Sdwan (or rains) 
Leia with Karam (kindness), Jhang was cursed with Muld (an insect which 
eats the roots of the corn).f 

e Darbér interfered with Mul Ré4j’s coercive measures at Multén, as 
they could not be tolerated so long as State affairs were under the supervi- 
sion of a British Resident. Mul R4j asked leave to come to Lahore, and, in 
his interview with the Resident, Sir John Lawrence, expressed his desire 
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to resign the charge of the Multén province, but his resignatior. was not 
accepted. On his return to Multén, he repeated his wish to resign his office 
into the hands of any authorised person sent to receive the trust. On 
this Sardar Kahn Singh was nominated governor of Multan, and two British 
officers were sclected by Sir Frederick Currie to accompany the new Gover- 
nor to his province. They were Mr. P. A. Vans-Agnew, a young Bengal 
civilian, who was Assistant to the Resident at Lahore, and was now charged 
with the principal duties, and Lieutenant W. A Anderson, of the Ist Bombay 
European Fusiliers. Sir Frederick described the former as a “man of much 
ability, energy and judgment, with considerable experience in administrative 
duties;” and the latter as an “cxcellent oriental scholar, who was for some 
time Deputy Collector in Sindh under Sir Charles Napicr, and has travelled 
through the whole of the Multdu districts.” Mr. Vans-Agnew was known 
to be most popular with the natives of the country, towards whom he 
carried his kindness almost to excess, and Lieutenant Anderson is described 
as an officer of “unusual achievements and of peculiarly conciliatory man- 
ners.” 

To avoid the heat, the officers went by river, while Kahn Singh, with an 
escort of 600 Gurkhas, 700 cavalry and a troop of horse artillery, with six 
guns, went by land. They all met in the neighbourhood of Multdn, on the 
18th of April, and encamped at the Idgdh, a fortified enclosure, within 
cannon shot of the fort. Mul Raj paid two visits to the British officers in 
the course of the 18th, and behaved with apparent candour and sinccrity, 
and it was arranged that the fort should be made over to the new Governor 
on the following day. 

Early in the morning of the 19th, Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson, with Sardar Kahn Singh, went to the fort, accompanied by Mul 
R4j, who delivered up the keys to the British officers. Two companics 
of Gurkhdés were placed in charge of the fort, and sentries were planted 
at various points. The former garrison having been mustered, their fears 
were allayed, and promise of service was made to them. All arrange- 
ments being complete, the British officers, who were unarmed, suspecting 
nothing, set out to return to the Idgdh, Mul Raj riding by their side. 
As the cavalcade reached the gate,-two of Mul Réj’s soldiers appeared 
standing on the bridge over the ditch. One of them, named Amir Chand, 
gazing at the Englishmen for a momont, struck Mr. Vans-Agnew with 
a spear and knocked him off his horse. Mr. Aguew resisted, whereon 
the ruffian, drawing his sword, gave him two severe cuts, but was himself 
knocked into the ditch by a horseman of the escort. Ml Raj, either 
afraid of his own life, or indifferent to what had happened, instantly galloped 
off to his garden-house at the Am Khas, about a mile from the Idgah. 
The wounded officer was with difficulty rescued from the mob, and carried 
back on an elephant to the Idg&4h by Kahn Singh and Rang Ram, Ml Raj’s 
brother-in-law. Mul R4j’s personal sowars, pursuing Lieutenant Anderson, 
wounded him desperately and left him for dead. He was afterwards found 
by some of his Gurkhé soldiers, and carried into the Idgéh on a litter. 

Mr. Vans-Agnew had the courage, during the day, to write a report of 
the occurrence to the Resident at Léhore and letters to General Cortlandt 
at Derd Ismail Khan, and to Lieutenant Edwardes at BannG, informing 
them of his peril. He also sent a letter to Mul Rdéj, summoning him to his 
presence to account for the treachery, and asking him to seize the guilty 
parties and deliver them up, expressing at the same time a generous dis- 
belief in the Dewdn’s complicity. Mr. Agnew, no doubt, displayed great 
composure of mind and bravery at this trying moment. A reply was 
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received from Mul Raj, stating that all the garrison was in rebellion, 
that he could neither give up the guilty nor come himself, and that the 
British officers had better see to their own safety. He was urged by the 
soldiery to declare his independence. 

The dewdn went to his mother and asked her advice. “ Act like a man,” 
said the widow of Sdwan Mal, “take counsel from your amirs (nobles) and 
come not to women for advice.” Mul Raj, having, thereupon, convened a 
meeting of his chiefs made up his mind for war. The Mahomedans set 
their seals to an oath of allegiance taken on the Qurdn, the Hindus swore 
gy the water of the Ganges, and the Sikhs by the holy Granth, to tight to 
the last. A war-bracelet was fastened by the Sikhs on the wrist of Mul Raj 
himself. This was on 20th April, 1848. The men of the escort were now 
bribed, and the troops, horse, foot and artillery, all deserted and went over to 
Mul R&j. Only Sardar Kahn Singh, with eight or ten faithful horsemen, 
and the domestic servants of the British officers, remained with them to the 
last. They formed a group around the beds of the wounded Englishmen, 
beneath the lofty centre dome of the hall. 

That same cvening a mob from the city, led by a company of Mul Raj’s 
Mazbi Sikhs, rushed into the Idgdéh with loud cries. Sardar Kahn Singh 
begged Mr. Agnew’s permission to wave a sheet and suc for mercy. Strength 
had forsaken Mr. Agnew, through loss of blood, but not the pride of an 
Englishman. His heart failed him not. Scorning the idea of asking for 
mercy, he replied: “The time for mercy has gone; Ict none be asked for. 
They can kill us two if they like, but we are not the last of the English ; 
thousands of Englishmen will come down here, when we are gone and 
annihilate Mul Raj and his soldiers and his fort.” With frantic shouts the 
crowds now rushedin. Kahn Singh was made a prisoner. The two Englishmen, 
wounded and despairing of their lives, were bidding farewell to each other. 
Mr. Agnew was sitting by the bedside of his countryman, who had becn 
badly wounded and had not strength enough to move, holding his 
hand, and both had resigned themselves to their fate. On came the 
furious mob, clamouring, shouting and scoffing, and pushing the servants 
aside with the butts of their muskets. Gudar Singh, a Mazhabi, then 
rushed on Mr. Agnew, with a drawn sword, and, after heaping insults on 
him, gave him two sword cuts on the neck and, with a third, cut off his 
head, after which another soldier discharged his musket into the lifeless body. 
Lieutenant Anderson was immediately despatched with sword cuts, and the 
two bodies, being then dragged outside, were slashed and insulted and left 
out in the open all night. Gudar Singh, the murderer, took Mr. Agnew’s 
head to Mul Ra&j, who rewarded him with an elephant, money, and the horse 
his victim had ridden. ‘The haad was thrown into the lap of Sardar Kahn 
Singh, now Mul R4&j’s prisoner, and he was tauntingly told to take the head 
of the youth he had brought down to govern Multdn. The sardar burst into 
tears, but Maul Rdéj reproached him for his sympathy with the foreigners. 
The bodies of the murdered Englishmen were then laid in a hasty grave 
near the Idgdh, under the orders of the dewdn; but they were not safe even 
there. Twice were they torn up by the people of Multdn and stripped of 
the clothes in which they had been buried. A third time they were buried, 
and a guard placed over the tomb till the matter was forgotten. 

The news of this atrocity roused the strongest indignation, and the 
British Residgnt at Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie, immediately put troops 
under orders for Multan, but waited for the final orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The hottest period of the year had arrived, and it was thought 
expedient to defer the operations to a more convenient season. The proceed- 
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ings of the Léhore Darbér were dilatory, and when the Resident told the Sikh 
Government that the rebellion of Mul R4&j must be put down, the chiefs 
professed their inability to undertake the task. 

Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Herbert, Edwardes, raised a body of Maho- 
medan troops at Bann4&, and with them crossed the Indus. He was supported 
by General Cortlandt, at the head of 4,000 troops, and by their efforts the 
rebellion on the right bank of the Indus was suppressed. The first action 
fought with the rebellious troops was at Dera Ghazi Khan, on May 21st. 
Longa Mal, the Governor, hearing of the approach of General Cortlandt, who 
had ‘been reinforced by the Suraj Mukhi regiment from Banni, streng- 
thened his position at Dera Ghézi Khan, and was joined by Jalal Khan, 
Laghari, a powerful Tomanddr of the Dera Ghdzi Khan district. His bitter 
enemy was one Kourd Khan, an equally powerful Tomandar of the Khosa tribe, 
who, fifteen days before, had offered his submission to Licutenant Edwardes. 
That officer conferred a rich khilat on Ghulém Hyder Khan, son of Kourd 
Khan, and made him over to General Cortlandt, who was then encamped 
at Daera Din Panah. This young Biluch chief, having obtained the General’s 
permission, marched in advance to Dera Ghazi Khan at the head of 
his father’s clan, determined to do ordie. At Dera Ghazi Khan he was 
joined by his father, Kourd Khan, and the two now prepared fora grand 
struggle with their hereditary enemies, the Laghdris, who had mustered 
in large numbers around Longa Mal. The rebel governor had been joined 
by his uncle Chetan Mal, governor of Sangarh and Mangrota, and came 
out of the city with his whole strength and with one gun and five 
zamburaks. The Khosas drew nearer, in the last watch of the night, and 
were repulsed more than once by the Lagharis, who fought desperately. As 
morning dawned, old Kouré Khan, dismounting from his horse, drew 
his sword and called upon his men to follow him on foot if they were true 
Khosas, and to leave their horses for the enemy to fly on. His clan obeyed 
and made a furious assault on the enemy. The battle lasted three 
hours, when victory declared for the noble Khosas and the enemy was over- 
powered. Chetan Mal, with one of his nephews, fell on the field, Longa Mal 
was taken prisoner and the gun and five zamburaks were captured. The 
rebcls left forty dead on the ficld and the Khosas lost fifteen killed, inclu- 
ding Muhammad Khan, nephew of Koura Khan. By the defeat of his troops 
at Dera Ghazi Khan, Mal Raj lost all his Trans-Indus dependencies, 

For their conspicuous service and their gallantry in the field, the Lahore 
Darbdr conferred on Kourdé Khan and his son the coveted title of “ Aliyah,” 
or of “high dignity.” Lord Dalhousie subsequently showed his appre- 
ciation of the Khan’s services by conferring on him a money pension, 
the ae grant of a garden in his native place, and the confirmation of 
his jagirs, 

The next battle of importance was fought on the 18th of June, at 
Kaneri, on the banks of the Chin&b, The troops of Mal Raj, under Rang 
Ram, his General, numbered 7,000 strong, including Pathan cavalry, regular 
regiments, and the Gurkhas who had deserted Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson at Multdn, and ten guns. The British army under Lieutenant 
Edwardes consisted of a contingent of 5,000 men from the Nawd&b of 
Bahawalpur and about an equal number of troops raised by Lieutenant 
Edwardes from among the frontier Mahomedan tribes, including Subhdn 
Khan’s regiment of regular infantry and General Cortlandt’s Suraj Mukhi 
regiment, ten guns and 25 zamburaks. It was a pitched battle, and lasted 
nine hours, from seven o'clock in the morning till half-past 4 P.M. The hos- 
tile artillery commenced firing grape,-and were steadily replied to by 
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Cortlartdt’s well trained artillery. Two of the enemy’s guns were quickly 
silenced and the rest slackened their fire. Lieutenant Edwardes then 
ordered Subhdn Khan’s regiment to attack. Subhdn Khan, a stout heavy 
soldier, himself led on his men, leaping over bushes with great dexterity. 

The men carried two more guns, which lay dismounted on the ground at the 

point of the bayonet. The whole of the British force now advanced towards 

the enenfy, who rallied, and the artillery on both sides re-opened with full 

vigour. At half-past three o’clock, Lieutenant Edwardes, calling to the front 
General Cortlandt’s well disciplined Suraj Mukhis and Subhén Khan’s regi- 

ment of Musalmdans, took command of them himself and ordered them to tharge 

the rebels. The order was at once obeyed, the troops rushing on the enemy 

with the most desperate and irresistible valour. A hand-to-hand fight ensued in 

which Subhén Khan, lIcading his men, carried one of the enemy’s guns at 

the point of the bayonet. Confusion now fell upon the ranks of the encmy 

and, after a momentary struggle for the mastery, the rebels were put to 

flight. Rang Raw, their General, had fled long before, and now the rebels  yyetory of Lieutenant 
were hotly pursued by the victorious British troops. The camp of the Elves. 
enemy at Nimar, four kos from the Chin&b, and all their ammunition, tents 

and stores, fell into the hands of the victors. Of the ten guns brought by 

the rebels into the field, cight were captured. On the side of the English, 

247 men were killed or wounded, while the enemy left between 500 and 600 — Losses on both sides 
dead upon the field, their total loss, including the wounded, being about 1,000. 

By the battle of Kancri the whole country between the Indus and Chin&b, 

and nearly all that between the Chindb and Sutlej was lost to Mul Raj. 

Early on the morning of the 20th June, the Killaddr of Shujdbad ten- |, Snbmission of the 
dered his submission to Lieutenant Edwardes, and the chowdris and bankers, "°°" 
having presented themselves, begged for kind treatment, which the British 
‘officer readily promised. The troops of the Nawdb of Bahéwalpur were now 
sent to take peaceful possession of the fort. 

In the meantime, Mul Raj was joined at Multdn by a Sikh Guru of grent Bhai Mahara; Singh, 
venerability, named Bhéi Mahardj Singh, the disciple and successor of Bhai “’"“"“"'™ 
Bir Singh, who, it will be remembered, fell fighting at the Sutlej on the side 
of Attar Singh, Sindhianwalé, the uncle of Shamsher Singh, in the time of 
R4j& Hird Singh. The presence of the Sikh pontiff in the midst of the 
Hindu fanatics at Multan, and his solemn blessings and prayers for victory, 
inspired them with confidence; and the wild cry of “ Dharm!” was loud 
among all ranks of the rebel army. Mul Rdj personally was entirely under 
the influence of his religious adviscr and private secretary, Mishar Kuljas, a — Kulins, the preceptor 
high caste Brahmin, who was to him what Jallé Pandit had been to Hird ™ ™™ 
Singh, at Lahore six years before. On the morning of the 28th June, 1848, 

Lieutenant Edwardes, with the allied armies, advanced from Adiwdld Bdégh to 

Suraj Kund, three kos from Multan, and, on the 30th he was joined by Sheikh 
Imdm-ud-din’s division of 4,000 troops. The Sikh Guru, having consulted — mui raj's recourse 
the stars with great ceremony, informed Mul Rdj that the 1st of July would ‘Uvissv 
be an auspicious day for a fight with the English, when he should command 

thé army in person, and his army would be invincible. Inspired with this 

solemn assurance, the dewdén resolved to fight, and, suddenly recalling his 

troops from the Surd4j Kund bridge, where the attack had been expected, 
marched them to the other side of Wali Muhammad’s canal and emerged on 

a plain, a kos and a half in advance of the British camp. This was at noon on 

the 1st of July. The object of this mancuvre was to prevent the junction 

of Lieutenant Edwardes’ force with that of Nawdb Bahdwal Khan, and to 

attack the latter while moving to cover the passage of Lieutenant Edwardes’ 

force over the Chinab, 
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No sooner were the British officers informed of the approach of the 
enemy, than they ordered the men to fall in and form a line. The army then 
advanced in the following order:—The Bahdwalpur force on the right, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Lake; Sheikh Imdm-ud-din’s troops on the left; 
Subhadn Khan’s Musalmdn regiment and the Suraj Mukhis, with the guns, 
in the centre, commanded by General Cortlandt, the Pathan infartry levies 
on the left centre, flanked by Pathdn cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Edwardes. The enemy had in the field a force of 11,000 men and 10 guns, 
while the British officers had under them a force of not less than 18,600, with 
22 guns. The enemy selected his ground at the village of Saddasdm. 
Lieutenant Lake occupied a high mound with his Déudputras, and from this 
commanding position poured a heavy fire on the enemy’s left, which was as 
promptly returned. The centre and left of the English columns then 
advanced and silenced the enemy’s fire, whereon the fight became general. 
The Sikhs stood their ground with much obstinacy, and fought with great 
courage, but found it impossible to sustain the superior fire of the English 
artillery, and were compelled to retreat in irretrievable disorder, Mul Raj, 
who commanded in person, was thrown from his elephant, owing to a shot 
striking the howdah, and, mounting his horse, fied precipitately in the direc- 
tion of the city. 

The total number of killed and wounded on the side of the English was 281. 
Among the killed were some Pathans of note—Rahim Khan, Khudakka, a 
relation of the Nawab of Dera, Hussan Khan, Musazic, aud Fatteh Khan, 
of Khyssore. Captain Macpherson, in the service of the Nawab of Bahdwal- 
pur, also fell at the head of his regiment. Several of the Pathan chicfs 
distinguished themsclves in this battle by their reckless bravery, among 
them being Ghuldm Sarwar Khan, Khakwani, of Multén, a skilful swordsman 
and an intrepid soldicr, styled by Lieutenant Edwardes the “ pride of the 
border,” who killed several Sikhs with his own hand, and Faujddér Khan, 
Alizai, the Adjutant-General, who were both wounded. ‘The enemy suffered 
very heavy loss. The battle of Saddasdém had the result of shutting Mul Raj 
up in the city and fortress of Multan, whence he was unable to emerge 
except to resist the sicge by the Britisb force. 

On receipt of the news of the victory of Saddasdm at Lahore, the Darbar 
caused a royal salute to be fired from the fort, and similar salutes were 
fired from the forts of Govindgarh, Attak and the cantonments of Hazdra, 
Peshdéwar, Bannii and Dera Ismail Khan. 

Meanwhile, Mal Raj was not idle. With the assistance of the zealous 
citizens of Multan, he constructed an enormous rampart of mud outside the 
ditch which surrounded the city, and he recruited his army with disaffected 
Sikhs from Lahore. At this period Réjé Sher Singh, son of Sardar Chattar 
Singh, Attariwdl4, the Sikh governor of Hazdré, advanced towards Multén 
with an army of 5,000 men, ten horse artillery guns and two mortars. In 
command of this army the Réjd had two colleagues, Sardar Shdm Singh, 
Sindhianwald, and Sardar Attar Singh, Kalewdlé, who had charge of the 
cavalry, while the Rajdé had special charge of the infantry and a troop of horse 
artillery. Various intrigues were set on foot by Mul Raj to induce the army 
of the Rajaé to join his standard, but they proved unavailing. The armies 
under Lieutenants Edwardes and Lake were at this time encamped at Tibbi, 
two kos from Multdn, while the division of Sher Singh was in theirrear. In 
this position the armies remained till the arrival, on the 18th of August, of 
General Whish, with a battering train and an army of 8,000 men of all arms. 

General Whish, reached Multén on the 4th of September and found it 
invested by Lieutenant Edwardes with 7,700 infantry and 4,000 cavalry 
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beside? Nawéb Bahdwal Khan’s army of 5,700 infantry and 1,900 cavalry, 
under Lieutenant Lake, and a Sikh army of 900 infantry and 3,800 cavalry, 
under Rajé Shér Singh. Thus, the total strength of the army on the side 
of the British was 32,000 men, with 45 guns and 4 mortars. To encounter 
these confederate armies, Mul Rdj had a force of only about 12,000 men, 
with 54 beavy guns and 4 mortars; but he had rendered the citadel of 
Multdn one of the strongest forts in India, and it was not inappropriatcly 
styled a second Bhartpur. The siege operations commenced on the 7th of 
September, and an attempt was made on the 9th to take a village and,garden 
near the walls, which had been strongly cntrenched, but, after a spirited 
charge, and a stout resistance on the part of the enemy, the British column 
was driven back with considerable Joss. On the morning of the 12th, another 
attack was made on the enemy’s position in the suburbs of the town. Mul 
Raj’s troops fought well, but they suffered heavily in a dharmsdld which 
they had strongly fortified. Within the walls of this enclosure 300 men 
were slaughtered. The British troops, by this success, were cnabled to 
advance within battering distance of the city walls, and it was expected 
that the city would be reduced in a few days; but an event now happened 
which disappointed these expectations. 

Sardar Chattar Singh, Atariwdl4, whose daughter was to be married to 
Dulip Singh, was the Sikh governor of the Hazér4 province, under the control 
of Major James Abbot, his counsellor and adviser. Early in August, the 
Sikh troops under him rebelled and murdered Colonel Canora, an American 
in the employ of the Sikh Government. The insurgent Sikhs then marched 
in the direction of Attak with the object of seizing the fort, which commands 
the passage across the river, but Lieutenant Nicholson, acting under the 

eorders of Major George Lawrence, the British Assistant at Peshdwar, suc- 
ceeded in reaching that place before them, and the fort was saved from falling 
into their hands. Raéjdé Shér Singh, whose conduct had long been suspicious, 
at last cast in his lot with his father, and, early on the morning of 14th 
September, putting himself at the head of his troops, he ordered the 
Dharam-kd-Dhosd, or religious drum, to be beaten in the name of the 
Khdlsd and joined the rebels. It was declared that “this war was not a 
war between Mul Raj and the Darbdr, but a strife of religion, and he who 
wished to go to heaven would die a martyr in defence of his faith.” “Wdh, 
guru ji ki Fateh!” was the unanimous cry of the Khdlsd, who bodily went 
over tothe enemy Shér Singh’s two colleagues, Sardar Attar Singh and 
Sardar Shamsher Singh, abandoned him and escaped to Lieutenant Edwardes. 
Of the 20,000 men under General Whish, 13,000 were irregulars, composed 
chiefly of Pathdns, whose false Oriental pride would not allow them to dig the 
ground for the benefit of other. Thus the effective force under General Whish 
was reduced to 5,800 British infantry and sappers. According to the laws of 
military science, a besieging army ought to be threc times the number of the 
garrison besieged. M4&l Raj had 15,000 excellent soldiers after he had been 
jomed by Shér Singh’s force. Colonel Cheape, the Chief Engineer, who had 
witnessed the siege of Gwalior, expressed it as his opinion that the fort of 
Multdén was too strong to be assaulted by the force at the disposal of the 
British General. The regular troops were diminished and a portion of 
Major Edwardes’ troops had been posted at various stations to prevent their 
occupation by the rebels. Three thousand men had been despatched to 
protect the Bengal depét at Shujdbad and the Bombay depot at Uch, and 
men had been detached to keep open the road between Multdén and the 
Sutlej, and to watch the ferries on the right bank of the Chindb, to prevent 
recruits and supplics from reaching the garrison of Multan, Sheikh Imém- 
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ud-din was sent with a force of upwards of two thousand men and two guns 
against the rebels at Jhang under Nardin Singh, one of Mal Réj’s most 
active officers, and the Sheikh drove them out of Jhang and pursued them 
to Chiniot, where they subsequently surrendered to General Whish. All 
these circumstances combined led to a council of war, at which it was re- 
solved to suspend, for the present, the siege of Multén. Accordingly, the 
British troops were recalled from the trenches and took up a position on 
the plains of Suraj Kund. 

Mcanwhile, the Rani had been most active in her intrigues. In May 
a plot of considerable extent, inspired by her, was detected at Léhore, 
having for its object the defection of the native troops, and two of the 
ringleaders, General Kahn Singh and Bhai Ganga Ram, the confidential agent 
of the R&ni, were executed. Being involved in several dangerous schemes, 
she was, on the 20th of August, induced to quit Lahore, and was, by the 
advice of the Darbdr, and with the consent of the Governor-General, re- 
moved to Shekhfipura, twenty miles from the capital. She continued to 
embarrass the government by her intrigues, and, her presence in the Panjab 
being found incompatible with the proper administration of the country, 
she was taken under a strong escort to Ferozepur and thence removed to 
Benares, Even in this exile she was not quiet. She sent an agent to 
Calcutta to engage the services of an attorney to plead her cause, and she 
contrived to send messages to native States in the Panj&b and westward of 
Delhi to induce the chiefs to subvert the power of the British in those 
countries. The whole of the Panjab became a scene of covert disaffection. 
Both Major Abbot, the Political Officer of Hazara, and Lieutenant Nicholson, 
in charge of the fortress at Attack, urgently required reinforcements to 
maintain their ground. In the beginning of November, Peshawar revolted. 
Major George Lawrence, the Political Officer with his lady and Lieutenant 
Bowie, escaped to Kohat, where the treacherous Afghan governor gave them 
up to Chattar Singh, who treated them with consideration and kept them 
as hostages. At Bannu, Colonel Holmes, a European officer of the Sikh 
army, was murdered by his own troops. A short time after, Malik Fatteh 
Khan, Tiwdné, who had been sent ky Major Edwardes as Governor of 
Banni, was besieged by the Sikh army in the fort of Dalipgarh. The 
rebels called on the Malik to surrender. Fatteh Khan, taking his sword 
and shield, ordered the gate of the fort to be thrown open. He then walked 
out and cried loudly to the mutineers, “I am Malik Fatteh Khan, Tiwéné! 
Do not shoot me like a dog, but if there are any two of you who are equal 
to a man, come on!” With frantic yells, the Sikh soldiery rushed upon him, 
calling out, “ You are he who murdered our Prince, Peshord Singh, and we 
will murder you.” He was instantly pierced ‘through by a hundred bullets, 
and fell. “ Nobly, fatally,” observes Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ he had redeemed 
his pledge.” “In the war of 1848-49,” continues Sir Herbert, “I met with 
many instances of attachment and gratitude which raised my estimate of 
the natives of India, but none more truly touching than the death of Malik 
Fatteh Khan, Tiwdné, on the threshold of the fort he promised to defend.” 
Dost Muhammad, to whom M4] R4j had sent his envoys, was raising a large 
army at Kébul, and had sent a part of it in advance to Jallalabad, with the 
view of eventually seizing Peshéwar. He had also sent one of his sons, at 
the head of a force, to occupy Bannu. The chiefs of Kandahar had 
opened negotiations with Mal Ré&j, while the wily chief oft Kashmir, on 
whom the Panjéb conspirators had fixed their eyes for help, had the astute- 
ness to keep on good terms with both parties. About the end of September, 
Mul R4j suspecting Rajé Shér Singh of complicity with the British, the 
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Raj feft the Dewan in disgust, and formed a junction with his father near ier, Singh offects a 
Wazirdbdd, where their united forces amounted to about 30,000 men. The iathor at Wasirinad. 
R4jé had already issued inflammatory manifestoes and seditious letters to 

the Sikh community, reminding them that the Feringts had treated the 

Maharéni, the widow of the great Mahardjé Ranjit Singh, and the mother | His saditions 

of the people, with undue violence, that the kingdom had lost its former 
repute, and calling on all the servants of the Khdlsdé Ji, of the holy Guru 

and of the Maharaja to sacrifice their lives and to murder all the Feringis, 

in return for which service, he said, they would receive the blessings of the 

holy Guru and be recompensed with higher rank and a distribution of 

rewards. His route, in marching to join his father, was marked by the 

plundering of villages, the defilement of mosques, the murder of priests, 

the oppression of merchants and other excesses characteristic of Asiatic 

warfare, Thus, the whole Panjéb was in a flame, and the seeds of dis- 

sension so deeply sown, sprung up vigorously in various quarters, and brought 

about circumstances which led to the final struggle for the mastery in the 

Panjéb. Dost Muhammad’s dream of occupying Peshdwar, or Banna, was 

not destined to be realized. An effectual check was put on his troops 

by Lieutenant Taylor, while the expedition to Harrand from Kandahar had 

to be abandoned, as the assembled armies suffered severely from fever and |The <icge of Multan 
ultimately dispersed. The siege of Multdén was resumed on the 27th of December, 1948. 
December. 

The Bombay division, commanded by Brigadier Dundas, reached Multdn 

on the 21st of that month. Mul Raj had by this time further strengthened 
the fortifications of the town and suburbs. The citizens, in their zeal for 
the “holy war,” tore down their doors and shutters to be converted into 
¢raverses for the ramparts. But the forces under Mul Rdéj were much  ,, Despyion on the 
reduced, and numbers deserted him to join the standard of Chattar Singh 
on the Jhelum, which locality was now becoming the focus of rebellion. 
Mul Raj suffered from want of money and began to coin his store of gold. 
He had still at his command 12,000 fighting men within the fort. On the 
arrival of the Commander-in-Chief, hostilities were commenced, the forces 
under his personal command numbering upwards of 20,000 men, with 
nearly a hundred pieces of artillery. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, who had gone to England on sick leave, returned _ Fir Henry Lawrence 
to Multdn in time to witness the commencement of the second siege. He had “"™™ EN 
not fully recovered his health; but his strong sense of duty outweighed 
all personal considerations, and, as Sir Frederick Currie’s term of office had 
not yet expired, his services were placed at the disposal of Lord Gough in 
connection with the impending operations. On the 27th of December, one 
British column was sent to deliver an attack on the suburbs, which included 
Mal Ré)’s own garden-house, Am Khas, while three other columns were , Stromal important 
ordered to make diversions, so as to distract the enemy. The irregular captured. 
forces commenced the diversion at noon, and by 4 P.M. the whole line of : 
the*suburbs, including the tomb of Sdwan Mal, the blue mosque of the Saint 
of Tabrez, and the cantonments of the Am Khas, was in possession of the 
British. Brigadier Dundas captured, occupied and crowned with guns 
several important posts, while the Bombay Fusiliers, charging the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet, drove them towards the city, and the Bombay 
Native Rifles actually entered one of the city gates. 

It was now resolved to take the city first and to attack the fort from Attack on the city. 
the city, which was considered to involve less difficulty to the besiegers than 
if the attack were made on it from any exposed point outside. The irre- 
gulars under Major Edwardes and Lieutenant Lake were ordered to main- 
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tain possession of the long line of suburbs that had been seized, while the 
rest of the British force was left to prosecute the siege. 

On the 29th, a body of the rebels, 2,000 strong, sallied out from the 
Delhi gate of the city, but after an hour and a half of hard fighting, were 
driven back within the walls. Great praise was won in this action by a 
volunteer named MacMahon, who cut down the leader of the Sikh infantry, 
a powerful man, dividing his head with one blow. 

On the 30th, the principal magazine in the fort, in which was stored 
5,000 mnaunds of powder, was blown up by a shell from a mortar, destroying 
the great mosque, the lofty tower of which had long been the pride of the 
ancient town. Five hundred of the garrison perished in this explosion. 

On the 2nd of January, two breaches were reported practicable, one in 
the Khuni Burj (or Bloody Bastion) of the city, and the other at the Delhi 
gate, and storiming parties advanced and crossed the intervening ditch, but, 
to their surprise, found the city wall in front, which the hollow had hitherto 
concealed, to be about 30 fect in height, unbreached and totally impracticable. 
The division at this part of the city wall was therefore compelled to retire, 
and repaired to the Bloody Bastion, to assist the other division engaged there. 
The breach was easily surmounted, but on reaching the summit 1t was found 
that it was retrenched inside. A most bloody struggle ensued. The columns 
passed the trenches, pushcd on to the ramparts, and planted the English flag 
on the very crest of the breach. The insurgents having been driven into 
holes and corners, the English became masters of the town. Terrible had 
been the carnage during the siege and frightful the effect of the British 
ordnance. The battered town of Multdn, on the 3rd of January, 1849, pre- 
sented the appearance of a vessel wrecked and broken by a tremendous storm 
which had driven it to an inhospitable shore. The streets were strewn with 
slain Sikhs, whose long locks, matted with gore, and beards, blown about 
by the wind, gave the dead a demoniacal appearance. Nota house or wall 
had escaped the effects of the English shells, All had been scorched and 
blackened by the bombardinent. M&l Raj retired to the citadel with more 
than 3,000 picked men; the rest all dispersed and fled. In vain did the 
Dewdn make an endeavour to rally thei. They were dispirited, and nothing 
was left for the garrison but to sally or surrender. M4Gl Réj was now 
reduced to the last extremity. A constant storm of shell had reduced the 
interior of the fortress toa wreck. All the flour having been blown up in 
the explosion of the grand mosque, every soldier of the garrison was obliged 
to grind the wheat for his own food. Mdél R4j’s chief advisers urgently 
pressed him to surrender, and he promised either to do this or take poison. 
Mul Raj made overtures for peace, and, in one of his argis to Major-General 
Whish, he said: “If you grant me my life and protection to my women, I 
surrender ; otherwise it 18 better to die with honour than live with disgrace.” 
“You are,” said the rebel Dewdn, “a sea of compassion ; if you forgive me, I 
am fortunate ;if you do not, I meet my fate with contentment.” ‘To this the 
British General replied: “I have neither authority to give your life, not’ to 
take it, except in open war. The Governor-General can only do this. And 
as to your women, the British Government wars with men, not with women.” 

On the morning of the 22nd of January, the murderer of Agnew and 
Anderson gave himself up to justice. He came out of the citadel gorgeous- 
ly attired in silks and riding a fine Arab steed. He was kept a prisoner 
in the tent of the Chief Engineer, and, the fortress being occupied by the 
British troops, the flag of Great Britain was seen waving in a fresh breeze 
from the highest bastion of the famous citadel. The garrison, between 
3,000 and 4,000 strony, at the same time surrendered, laying down their 
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arms 0 the columns under Brigadicrs Hervy and Capon, which had been in 
orders for the assault of the citadel. 

Thus the second siege of Multdén was brought to a close, and the 
supremacy of British power completely vindicated. The loss of the British 
was 210 killed and 982 wounded. 

The bodies of Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson were removed 
from their neglected grave, where they lay side by side, and, wrapped in 
Kashmir shawls, were carried by the soldiers of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers to 
their appointed resting-place on the summit of the citadel, where they were 
interred with military honours. The bodies of the faithful Kahn Singh and 
his son were found locked in each other’s arms under the ruins of their prison. 

Mal Raj was subsequently brought to Lahore, and tried by a military 
court, composed of two officers and a civilian, who found him guilty, but re- 
commended him to mercy, as the “ victim of circumstances.” Lord Dalhousie 
accepted the recommendation, and Mul R&j was banished beyond the seas, 
but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life, and not long after 
he died. Thus ended the life of Dewdn Mul Raj, the treacherous host, who 
murdered his two innocent English guests in the Idgdh; the despised and 
dastardly foe, who broke his faith with his own Governmincut. 

Lord Dalhousic bestowed a yearly pension of a lakh of rupees on Nawdb 
Bahawal Khan, for assisting the British with his whole military resources, 
and a lakh for every month his army kept the field. 


CHAPTER IV. 


—— 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR (concluded). 
LAST STRUGGLE OF THE SIKHMS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


d hee Multan rebellion was suppressed, but it served only as the prelude to a 

great national outbreak, and the whole of the Panjab was secthing with 
disaffection. The great body of the Kidlsé army and the Sikh population 
had for their avowed object the total expulsion of the British from the 





Panjdb, and the restoration of Khdlsdé supremacy. The general belief of 


the sardars was that, as the British had abandoned K&bul, so they would 
give up the Panjdéb. The theatre of the war which was about to begin, lay 
between the Chinéb and the Indus. Shér Singh having joined the standard 
of his rebel father, Chattat Singh, fixed his head-quarters at Ramnagar, 
on the left bank of the Chindb, about half way between the source of the 
stream and its junction with the Indus. He now decided upon a separate 
line of action, and, with that view, occupied with a brigade an island 
sttuated in the middle of the river, at a bend opposite Ramnagar, and 
strengthened it by batteries commanding the ford. He issued the most 
inflammatory proclamations, calling on the Khdlsd troops to assemble, and 
fight the foreigners for the inde pudenes of their country. A compact was 
formed between Chattar Singh and Dost Muhammad, whereby it was 
agreed that Peshawar, the wild aim of the Dost’s life, should be delivered 
to him, if he aided the Sikhs against the British. Major, afterwards Sir, 
George Lawrence, after being taken to Kohat by the rebels, as previously 
stated, was brought back to Peshdwar by Chattar Singh, and there confined. 
, The whole of the Darbar trogps at Peshawar, 8,000 strong, being treacher- 
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ously seduced by Sultén Muhammad, brother of Dost Muhammad, ‘joined 
Chattar Singh. Dost Muhammad, having proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Peshawar, marched to the Indus, at the head of an Afghdn force, and 
threatened Attak, which was lost to the Darbdr on his approach. Lieute- 
nant Herbert, in charge of Attak, made a spirited defence, but was compelled 
to surrender to Chattar Singh, who made him a prisoner. Dost Muham- 
mad despatched one of his sons, at the head of Durrani troops, to the camp 
of Shér Singh, and thus, for the first time, the Sikhs and the Afghans, those 
old hereditary enemies, were arrayed against the British, The rendezvous 
of the armies at Ferozepur took place during October 1848. On 21st Novem- 
ber, Lord Gough joined the grand army at Sahdran. He found Shér Singh 
encamped at Ramnagar, on the right bank of the Chindb, at the head of 
15,000 men, and a powerful force of artillery, with a strong force also on the 
left bank, covered by batteries. Brigadiers Campbell and Cureton, at the 
head of an infantry brigade and a cavalry division, were sent to drive the 
enemy across the river and capture their guns on the left bank. A 
forward movement was made, and small parties of the Sikhs were driven 
in. The British horse artillery was, however, rendered helpless by the 
deep sand, and, the enemy having brought their heavy guns to play on 
the left bank, the British gunners were obliged to retire from the conflict. 
The enemy, seeing this, sent a body of 4,000 Sikh cavalry across the ford. 
On reaching the left bank, they were repeatedly charged by the British 
cavalry, but the irregular nature of the ground and the clouds of dust 
deceived the cavalrymen. It was chiefly an artillery battle which arose 
from the flank movement of General Thackwell, and the attack was directed 
against a strongly fortified position under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, Lieutenant-Colonel William Havelock, of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
brother of the hero who afterwards won immortal renown in India, fell in 
this engagement. He had been a hero in many a Peninsular fight. A 
dashing soldier and a determined warrior, the desperate charges made by 
him swept the bank of the river, in a few minutes, of its swarthy occupants ; 
but the last charge saw him in the midst of the enemy. With his left arm 
half severed from his body, he was dealing frantic blows with his sword 
with his right hand, when he was cut off. His last words were, “ Follow me.” 
A death such as this was worthy of a British soldier. General Cureton, of 
the Lancers, also fell in this battle, and many officers were mortally wounded. 

The enemy having been driven from the left bank of the river, it was 
now resolved to attack his position from the right flank, and on the 2nd of 
December, Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell crossed the Chindb at 
Wizirabdd, 24 miles higher up, at the head of 8,000 troops. He was subse- 
quently joined by other troops, and various indezisive skirmishes took place. 
On 28th December, Lord Gough crossed the Chinaéb with his army, and 
taking up a position on the right bank, opened a heavy cannonade on the 
island and batteries of Ramnagar, Brigadier Godby, with a brigade of in- 
fantry, crossed the river higher up and opened communications with General 
Thackwell. General Sir Walter Gilbert was moved across with a brigade of 
cavalry. These manceuvres led Shér Singh to abandon his entrenchments 
at Ramnagar. At the head of a considerable force he marched to attack 
General Thackwell, whose forces he met at Sadulldpur, but, without attempt- 
ing to close with him, he executed a rapid retreat to the Jhelum, carrying 
with him all his guns and equipment. 

Shér Singh, having thus moved away from the Chinaib with impunity, took 
up his position at the village of Ras&l, a post of singular strength on the 
Jhelum, and Lord Gough, hearing that Chattar Singh was moving forward to 
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joiu Shér Singh, resolved to force a battle with the latter before the junc- 
tion could be effected. Shér Singh’s troops, under one hundred chieftains of 
various ranks, now numbered forty thousand, all, or nearly all, drilled by Eng- 
lish and French officers under Ranjit Singh and his successors, and in a high 
state of discipline, besides 62 guns of the heaviest calibre ever brought iuto 
the field. The manner in which Shér Singh, avoiding a collision with General 
Thackwefl’s division, had cut his passage clear to the Jhelum, and the judicious 
selection made by him of his position, evinced, in no small degree, his skill 
us a general, That position was protected on the left by a low ridge of hills, 
intersected with ravines, and by the main stream of the Jhelum, the right 
being posted in different villages, enclosed by a thick jungle, which served 
as a natural bulwark, entrenchments being thrown up at Chilianwald, about 
threc miles to the south of the ridge. The dispositions of their army were 
not understood, owing to natural difficulties, and sufficient time had not been 
obtained to reconnvitre the enemy’s position. On the 18th, the British 
army reached the village of Lolignwdld, and, after some fighting, Lord 
Gough dislodged a strong picket of the enemy from an elevated mound. 
Ascending the mound, the Commander-in-Chief and staff obtained a full 
view of the surrounding country and beheld the Khdlsé army forming 
themselves in majestic battle array along the furrowed hills. Their 
batteries were chiefly masked by bushes, and their compact infantry and 
well-marshalled cavalry were arranged and proportioned with scientitic 
exactness, A part of the Sikh horse artillery, having advanced, opened 
fire on the British position, on which the Commander-iu-Chief gave orders 
for immediate action. The British artillery advanced to an open space in 
front of the village, and the heavy English guns opened fire on the enemy’s 
artillery. ‘he British cannonade was vigorously replied to by the enemy’s 
field batteries, and the British army, acting under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, were drawn up in order of battle. The British 
brigades opened a sharp fire on the enemy's centre, where his guns were 
principally placed, but the enemy poured in a galling cross-fire of grape 
and musketry with such rapidity and exactness, that it proved most 
destructive to the British, 459 »men with 23 officers being almost 
immediately killed or disabled. Brigadier-General Colin Campbell, after- 
wards Lord Clyde, Sir Walter Gilbert, Brigadier Mountain, who distin- 
guished himself in China under Lord Gough, and Brigadier Pennycuick, 
each, in his turn, made the most desperate charges, and the timely arrival of 
a field battery and artillery reserves enabled the British to recover two out 
of the six guns captured by the enemy. The battle raged with great fury 
until night, and, when it was dark, the fire on both sides ceased. The Sikhs 
who had begun the engagé@ment, gradually withdrew, leaving the scene of 
the contest in possession of the British, who, on that account, claimed the 
victory, though the Sikhs fired a salute of 21 guns in honour of what they 
conceived to be a victory won by them, and a similar salute was fired at 
Attak, the capital of Chattar Singh. The loss on the side of the English 
was heavy; 602 men killed and 1,651 wounded; three regiments lost their 
colours, and four horse artillery guns were taken. There were also many 
desertions of the Sikh soldiers under the command of Lord Gough. The 
Sikhs lost many a brave and old officer and soldier, They left a number of 
guns on the field, of which the English brought twelve into their camp 
after the clo&e of the battle; the rest were recovered by the Sikhs under 
cover of night. The Sikhs barbarously murdered the helpless wounded, 
whom the British were unable to remove from the field before the close 


_ of the contest. This was the last great attempt of the army of Ranjit 
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Singh to recover independence. They fought bravely and desperately, 
and the advantage of the bloody battle that had been fought was decidedly 
in their favour, for they continued to occupy, for a month, strategical 
positions from which the British were unable to dislodge them. 

The carnage of Chilianwél4 was the subject of severe criticism by the 
British public in England, whose ears had been so long wont to hear bril- 
liant accounts of Indian victories. There was an outburst of popular indig- 
nation, and the generalship of the veteran Commander became the subject of 
open attack. There was a demand for the recall of Lord Gough, and the 
announcement of Lord John Russell, in the British Parliament, that Sir 
Charles J. Napier, the conqueror of the Biluchis, would be appointed to 
the command of the Panjdb armies, was received with loud cheers. Before, 
however, Sir Charles Napier landed in India, Lord Gough had retrieved the 
honour of the British arms by winning the battle of Gujrdt, which inflicted 
a deadly blow on the aspirations of the Khdled. 

After the suppression of the Multan rebellion, General Whish, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, moved up to reinforce the Commander-in- 
Chief at Jhelum. Guldb Singh, the newly-made Mahardjé of Kashmir, sent 
ten thousand troops to the scene of war, but the wily chief, with his charac- 
teristic shrewdness, left his benefactors, who had so recently been the arbiters 
of his fate, to deal with their opponents as best they could, reserving to 
himself the opportunity of joining whichever side should prove victorious in 
the coming grand contest. Shér Singh, hearing of the approach of General 
Whish, moved towards Wazirabdd, with the object of crossing the Chinab 
and marching on Ldhore, but a strong detachment of British troops had 
been sent to Wazirdébdd to check his retreat in that direction, and a timely 
occupation of the fords of the Chindb by these troops prevented the Sikhs 
from crossing the river. Thus foiled, Shér Singh took up his position at 
Gujrat, where he was joined by his father, Chattar Singh, at the head of 
all his forces, and by Akram Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad Khan, with 
three thousand Afghans. The concentrated forces, according to Lord Gough’s 
estimate, numbered 61,500, with 61 pieces of ordnance. They encircled 
the town of Gujrat, strongly situated betswveen the Jhelum and Chindb, but 
nearer to the latter. The British army under Lord Gough, numbering 
25,000 men and one hundred guns, many of heavy calibre (and drawn by 
elephants, now used for the first time during the two campaigns) being rein- 
forced by the Bombay column, under General Whish, began the attack. 

Coolly and deliberately did the veteran British Commander fight out the 
great battle before him. He had to encounter the most formidable army 
that had yet appeared in the East to challenge the British arms; but he 
fought the battle, as a great battle ought to Se fought, on the strictest 
principles of military science. In the early dawn of the 2ist of February, 
Lord Gough began the action by opening a terrible cannonade on the Sikhs. 
The enemy replied to the fire with great steadiness, but, after two hours 
and a half of the severest contest of artillery, in which great havoc was done 
in his ranks and many of his guns and tumbrils were smashed along the 
lines, the fire of the Sikhs was nearly silenced, and, the fight becoming 
general, the British infantry made a brilliant charge. The Sikhs were dis- 
lodged from their entrenched positions and driven back. They rallied, and 
the combined Sikh and Afghdén Horse, making a brisk attack on the British 
columns, were gallantly met by the famous Sindh Horse under Captain 
Malcolm and put to flight. The infantry flanks then, wheeling round the 
village of Gujrat, inflicted terrible losses on the Sikhs. By noon, the enemy 
were retreating in the utmost disorder, leaving their camp, baggage, stores 
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and anfmunition to the victors. They were relentlessly pursued by the 

British cavalry and artillery, and a most fearful vengeance was exacted. 

The Afghans, deserting the fallen fortunes of their Khdlsd allies, retreated pyc atynius retreat 
to the Khaibar, having lost more than half their number on the field of to the Khuibar, 
action or in the course of their flight. The loss on the side of the victorious 

British was small, being five officers killed and twenty-four wounded, with 

ninety-two privates killed and 682 wounded. The British captured 58 of 

the enemy’s guns, with many standards. The loss of the Sikhs amounted 

to several thousands; and their great army was dispersed, Major Lawrence, — yaio, rawrenco ia 
with his wife and children, who were prisoners in the hands of the Sikhs, set at tiverty, 

were sent back to the British camp, where they were welcomed with enthusi- 

astic shouts. Raj& Shér Singh, with the wreck of his army, some 16,000 © gner singh anrrev- 
men, and all his guns, repaired to the British camp, at the great Buddhist se 12th March, 1819, 
monument of Manakyala, and surrendered unconditionally, on the 12th of 

March, to General Gilbert. The spectacle on that memorable day was 

grand, awful and touching. The British lion had effectually humbled the 

power of the Ahdlsdé and the last deadly blow had been inflicted on the 

empire of Ranjit Singh. All the aspirations, misguided though they were, 

of the valiant Sikh race were humbled to the dust, the remnant of the military 

power of the great Khdlsd being broken, never again to unite. Foremost 

among the assembled chiefs was R&jd4 Shér Singh, who set the example of 

delivering up his sword to the British General. Then followed the other 

chiefs, who, one by one, laid down their swords at the feet of the General. pyegikn ehiets and 
Then came the Sikh soldiers, those brave warriors who had so long measured *lttors lay down their 
their arms with the victorious British. In gloomy silence did they advance, ~~ 

one after another, casting their arms on the heaps that received them. 

Some delivered up their arms with tears in their eyes, others with sighs and 

downcast looks. The soldiers, in performing this ceremony, had to pass 

through the lines of two native infantry regiments that had been appointed 

for the duty. The vanquished soldiers were graciously permitted to retain — goncrous treatment 
their horses, and received a rupee each to enable them to return to their ofthevanquishel | 
homes. Fifty-one more guns were delivered up; the submission of the" 





Sikhs to the British power was complete. In the emphatic words of Lord st 
Dalhousie, “the victory gained was memorable, alike from the greatness of Ad 
the occasion and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the encounter.” al 
The completeness of the victory “equalled the highest hopes entertained.” a 
a 
ea 
CHAPTER V. a 
Ri 
As 
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d Nase fate of the Panjdb could not long remain in suspense after the crown- othe polioy of’the 
ing’ victory at Gujrdt. The British Government of India had through- wholly unaggressive. 
out acted with the utmost forbearance and moderation in their relations 

with the Sikh Darbdr, and the policy of the Governor-General had, 

from the outset, been wholly unaggressive, and entirely - free from any 

taint of greed or ambition. He sincerely desired to see a strong govern- 

ment established in the Panjab, able to control its army and protect its sub- 

jects, and willing to maintain friendly relations with the paramount Power 

in India. But the sinking fortunes of the Sikhs prevented that noble 


policy from being appreciated, and every endeavour made to give it effect 
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proved unavailing. It was therefore clear that there was no“middle 
course open to meet the impending crisis, and, that the only measure, at 
once just and expedient, that could be adopted, was the annexation of the 
country to the British Empire. The boy-king had been already restored 
to power and placed under the control of a Council of Regency, selected from 
amongst the Sikh sardars themselves. That was the utmost which a con- 
siderate and humane Government could, in justice to the country, do for 
the declining Sikh State. It was hoped that by a return to good faith, and 
the observance of prudent councils, the Sikh Darbdér and chiefs would be 
able to organise a Sikh Government under the young prince, but the ex- 
periment proved a failure after a fair trial, and all the good wishes of the 
Indian Government for the Lahore Darbdér were destined to meet with 
disappointment, All indulgence had been shown, and everything possible done 
to preserve the independence of the country, but the representatives of the 
country would not allow its independence to be preserved. They had in- 
vited the struggle which had ended in their ruin, by their own acts of 
treachery and deceit. The consequences of a breach of faith on the part 
of the Sikhs had already been foreshadowed. “If this opportunity,” said 
Lord Hardinge in his manifesto at the close of the first Sikh War, “of rescu- 
ing the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be neglected, and 
hostile opposition to the British army be renewed, the Government of India 
will make such other arrangements for the future Government of the Panj&b 
as the interests and security of the British Power may render just and expe- 
dient.” It was abundantly manifest that a repetition of the indulgence shown 
would have been inconsistent with sound policy and the true interests of the 
people, who had been impoverished by years of anarchy and misrule, and 
would have proved injurious to British prestige in the East. Few will, there- 
fore, be disposed to question the wisdom and justice of the policy adopted by 
the Governor-General, in declaring that thenceforth the Panjéb was to form 
an integral part of the British dominions in India. 

A Darbdér was held at Léhore on the 29th of March, 1849, at which the 
following Proclamation of the Governor-General, announcing the annexation 
of the Panjdb, was read aloud in the presence of the young Maharaja and the 
remainder of the Sikh chiefs who had refrained from acts of open hostility 
towards the English :— 


For many years during the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, peace and friendship 
prevailed between the British nation and the Sikhs. When Ranjit Singh was dead and 
his wisdom no longer guided the Councils of the State, the sardars and the Khdlsd army, 
without provocation and without cause, suddenly invaded the British territories. ‘heir 
army was again and again defeated. They were driven with slaughter and in shame from 
the country they had invaded, aad, at the gates of Lahore, the Mahardj& Dulip Singh 
tendered to the Governor-General the submission of himself and his chiefs, and solicited 
the clemency of the British Government, The Governor-General extended the clemency 
of his Government to the State of Lahore, he generously spared the kingdom which he 
had acquired a just right to subvert, and, the Maharaja having been replaced on the throne, 
treaties of friendship were formed between the States. The British have faithfully kept 
their word, and have scrupulously observed every obligation which the treaties impesed 
upon them. But the Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part, grogsly and 
faithlessly violated the promises by which they were bound. Of their annual tribute no 
portion whatever has at any time been paid, and large loans advanced to them by tho 
Government of India have never been paid. The control of the British Government to 
which they voluntarily submitted themselves, has been resisted by arms. Peace has been 
cast aside. British officers have been murdered when acting for the State ; others engaged 
in a like employment have been thrown into captivity. Finally, the whole of the State 
and the whole Sikh people, joined by many of the sardars in the Panjéb, who signed the 
treaties, and led by a member of the Regency itself, have rison in arms against us and 
have waged a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the 
British and their power. The Government of India formerly declared that it required 
no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity of its professions, 
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The Government has no desire for conquest now, but it is bound in its duty to provide 
fully for its own security and to guard the interests of those committed to its charge. 
T'o that end, and as the only sure mode of protecting the State from the perpetual 
recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the Governor-General is compelled to resolve 
upon the entire subjugation of a people whom their own Government has long been 
unable to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter from 
violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the Governor-General has 
declared, an@ hereby proclaims, that the kingdom of the Panjab is at an end ; and that 
all the territories of Maharaja Ranjit Singh are now and henceforth a portion of the 
British empire in India, His Highness the Maharaja shall be treated with consideration 
and with honour, The few chiefs who have not engaged in hostilities against the 
British shall retain their property and their rank. The British Government shall leave to all 
the people, whether Mussalinans or Hindus or Sikhs, the free exercise of their own religion, 
but it will not permit any man to interfere with others in the observance of such forms 
and customs as their respective religions may either enjuin or permit. The jagirs and all 
the property of sardars and others who have been in arms against the British shall be 
confiscated to the State. The defences of every fortified place in the Panjab which is 
not occupied by British troops shall be totally destroyed, and effectual measures shall be 
tuken to deprive the people of the means of renewing either tumult or war, The 
Governor-General calls upon all the inhabitants of the Panjdib, sardars and people, to 
submit themselves peaceably to the authority of the British Government which has 
hereby been proclaimed. Over those who shall live as obedient and peaceful subjects 
of the State, the British Government will rule with mildness and beneficence. But if 
resistance to constituted authority shall again be attempted, if violence and turbulence 
be renewed, the Governor-General warns the people of the Panjab that the time for 
leniency will then have passed away, and that their offence will be punished with prompt 
and most rigorous severity. 

The policy initiated by the Governor-General’s manifesto was crowned 
with success, By it the Sikhs were treated, not as conquered enemies, but 
as free subjects of the Crown, enjoying the same protection and privileges 
as the rest of the Queen’s subjects. A pension of five lakhs of rupees was 
conferred on the young Mahardj4 Dulip Singh, who was to come of age 
in 1854, All the State property was confiscated to the East India Com- 
pany. The celebrated diamond, the Kohinwr, or Mountain of Light, 
one of the most precious and beautiful gems in the world, was surrendered 
to the British. It was presented to Her Majesty Queeu Victoria by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company at a levée 
held on the 3rd of July 1850, and was subsequently exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. All the Sikh chiefs who had not taken part in the late 
wars were endowed with pensions suitable to their rank and settled in 
their hereditary villages. The conquest of the Panjdéb was a great military 
achievement for the British. By the acquisition of that vast province, the 
conquest of India by the British nation may be said to have been com- 
pleted, and the empire of Hindostdn brought within its natural boundaries, 
the Indus, that ‘forbidden river, the historical boundary of India, the 
stupendous Himdlayas and the®great Indian Ocean. 

The young Mahardjé Dulip Singh was placed under the tutelage of 
Doctor Sir John Logan, of the Bengal Army, and sent to the North-West 
Provinces, and afterwards to England, with his mother, the Mahardéni Chand 
Kour or Jindén. All his personal effects and jewels were made over to his 
guardians. The whole of the State property was put up to public sale. 
Although these measures were calculated to cause some excitement among the 
people, they were, nevertheless, carried vut without any ebullition of feeling 
on their part. Under the wise ministration and guidance of Dr. Logan, Dulip 
Singh embraced Christianity and became an English country gentleman, own- 
ing extensive estates in Suffolk. He conducted himself with dignity and pru- 
dence, and the Queen regarded him with sympathy and honoured him with 
invitations to select dinner parties, On public occasions he appeared in rich 
oriental costume and decorated with the richest gems. He was a frequent 
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visitor at Court and gained the esteem of statesmen and citizéhs. He 
married an Egyptian Christian lady, by whom he had issue. Thus for many 
years he continued to pass his life in peace and luxury, when a sudden 
change became perceptible in his temper. Having expressed a desire to visit 
his home, the Panjdéb, he obtained the permission of the Government to make 
a journey to India. Immediately afterwards, he not only took the Puhal of 
the Guru and re-embraced his old religion, but opened a suspicious correspon- 
dence with certain old Panjéb sardars. ‘The Government disapproved of 
this action on the part of one to whom it had shown the utmost considera- 
tion and favour, and who had been brought up on English bread, and ordered 
him to return to England, but he contrived to make his way to Russia 
and France, the Governments of which countries showed themselves quite 
indifferent to his fate. His Christian wife died in England of sorrow. His 
turbulent mother, the notorious Chand Kour (or Jindén), whose ambition 
and intrigues had mainly conduced to the rapid fall of the Empire of Ranjit, 
having become nearly blind, broken in heart and subdued in spirit, had pre- 
viously died in England, in 1863, and found her last resting-place in a London 
suburb. 

But the most important, by far, of the victories achieved by the British in 
the Panjab were victories of peace and civilization. The active mind of 
Lord Dalhousie mapped out a scheme of administration for the newly- 
annexed country which combined the advantages of both a civil and a military 
government. ‘lo ensure substantial justice, the protection of the law was 
extended to the people without its tedious formalities and intricate niceties, 
and if the system inaugurated was lax, compared with the strict procedure 
of the regulation provinces, it was thoroughly adapted to the condition of a 
people inured to war, recently deprived of power and accustomed to be ruled 
by a despotic, unconstitutional government. A Board of Administration 
was established at Léhore, with power to communicate directly with the 
Governor-General. The first seat at the Board was given to that soldier states- 
man, well known for the benevolence of his heart and the justice of his schemes, 
who had lately directed the affairs of the Léhore State in the name of the 
Mahardjd. ‘This was Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, who, with 
high intellectual powers, combined indomitable personal energy. His col- 
leagues on the Board were his brother, Mr. John, afterwards Lord, Lawrence, 
an officer of the Company’s Civil Service, and Mr. Charles Grenville Mansel, 
also a Covenanted Civilian. The former had greatly distinguished himself 
in matters of revenue settlement under Mr. Thomason and his predecessors in 
the North-Western Provinces, and as Manager of the Jalandar Dodb in the 
Panjab, and the latter had earned a high reputation as one of the ablest 
financiers in India. The functions of the Boatd were divided into Political, 
Revenue and Judicial, and the members had each special charge of one of 
these departments, though all worked jointly when any question of more 
than ordinary importance arose. 

Under the able guidance of these officers the great work of the pacifica- 
tion of the Panjab by ameliorative measures was begun. To render the tur- 
bulent elements of the population harmless, the British army was wisely 
retained in the country. A general muster of the Sikh soldiery and the 
military retainers of the late Darbar was held at Léhore, when all were paid 
up and disbanded, the most promising of them being subsequently taken 
into British service, while the infirm and superannuated obtained pensions 
and gratuities. The ease and quiet with which large bodies of brave men; 
once so turbulent and formidable as to overawe their government and wield 
the destinies of the empire, laid down their arms and abandoned the profes- 
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sion of War to adopt that of agriculture, was indicative of the wholesome effect 
produced by the British power, and the satisfaction with which the measures 
of that Government had been received by the people. All the forts, except 
those required for military purposes at principal stations, were dismantled, 
and such as were retained were repaired or rebuilt upon scientific principles. 
A general disarmament of that part of the province lying between the Indus 
and the Sutlej was ordered and carried out quietly and systematically. Two 
distinct bodies of police, the military and the civil, were organised: the former 
body, 8,100 strong, under the control of military officers, being charged with 
the duty of furnishing guards, patrolling the country, preventing crime and 
apprehending offenders ; while to the latter, under civil officers, were entrusted 
the duties of watch and ward in towns and villages and the preservation 
of internal peace. A special force, called the Panjdb Frontier Force, was 
raised for service on the frontier and placed under the immediate control of 
the Board. Along the whole frontier line a chain of fortified posts was 
established, parallel to a military road. One of the earliest works undertaken 
was the construction of a Grand Trunk Road between Lihore and Peshdwar, 
while cross-roads were commenced in all directions, The Bari Dodb Canal 
was commenced, and many other works of public utility were undertaken. 
The entire British system and its institutions were introduced. The erection 
of public buildings at all the principal stations was taken in hand. The 
wooded wilds of the central dodbs, the haunts of thieves and plundcrers, were 
cleared and intersected by roads protected by police stations. Public schools, 
charitable dispensaries and jails were established in each district; all taxes 
weighing heavily on trade were remitted, and a system of regular settle- 
ments with land-owners and agriculturists as to the land revenue payable 
dy them to the Government for the future was introduced. In the manage- 
ment of the land revenue, the maintenance of the village communities 
and the demarcation of boundaries, the rules then in force in the North- 
Western Provinces were observed. The resources of the country were 
developed ; trade, agriculture and commerce fostered and river navigation 
promoted. In February, 18538, the Board of Administration was abolished, 
and Sir John Lawrence was appointed the first Chief Commissioner of the 
Panjab. He corresponded directly with the Supreme Government and 
was the recognised chief functionary in carrying out its orders and the 
head of the local executive administration in all civil and political departments. 
Subordinate to him were appointed a Judicial Commissioner, the chief 
authority in the Judicial Department, and a Financial Commissioner, the 
head of the Revenue branch. The supervision of police, education and 
local and Municipal funds devolved on the Judicial Commissioner, The 
principal.measures adopted by the Chief Commissioner were the abolition 
of the house tax, with the full preference of the people, and the substitution 
in lieu thereof of octroi duties in towns and large villages, the introduction of 
tea cultivation in the Kangra hills, and of extensive operations in arboricul- 
tuse throughout the province, and the virtual extermination of thuggi. 

The British Government did all it consistently could to mitigate the 
reverses of the feudal nobility of the defunct Sikh realm. They received 
handsome pensions, their hereditary claims were recognised, and they were 
treated with consideration and regard by the officers of Government. 
Their retinue, still enormous, swelled public processions, though their city 
residences wete less gay with gaudy equipages and visitors. Their retainers 
simikarly enjoyed the bounty of Government. The numerous dependents 
of the late regime were also bountifully provided for; not only were hand- 
some allowance granted to the royal widows, and their attendants cared 
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for, but the office bearers of the court, chamberlains, mace-bearerg, sooth- 
sayers, physicians, savants, musicians and men-in-waiting, were all inscribed 
on the pension rolls of the British State, according to the statistics furnished 
by Ra&j& Dfn& Né&th from the records of the late Darbar. Thus, the 
multitude which surrounded the throne of Ranjit Singh and his successors, 
enjoyed substantial comfort under the English rule. 

Nor were the priestly castes and religious classes of the old regime 
neglected. They had every reason to be contented and happy under their 
new masters. The Sikh holy places were respected; Mahomedan religious 
and national institutions were maintained, and a large portion of the endow- 
ments allowed by the Sikh Government to the shrines of Dera Nanak, 
Amritsar, Téran-Téran and Anandpur, was allowed to be retained by them. 
All religious characters, even mendicant friars and village ascetics, were 
liberally treated and allowed to retain their grants of land. Gratified with 
the treatment thus shown them, they blessed their English rulers, and their 
indirect influence on the mass of the population was enlisted on the side of 
the Government. 

Not less thankful for the protection afforded them were the agricultural 
classes, who had been ground with oppression by the tax-collectors and 
kdvddrs of the old regime. The influence of chaudhrés, a species of local 
chiefs or leading resident gentry, who, under the Sikhs, aided in collecting 
the revenue and exactirg forced labour (begd7) from the villagemen, and 
enjoyed many privileges and immunities, was greatly reduced. Many of 
their just privileges were maintained to them; their legitimate position as 
representatives of the brotherhood was strengthened and defined, but their 
undue influence over the village communities was curtailed. The tenures 
of the village co-parcenary bodies were adjusted and their rights recorded. 
The change from the appraisement of the standing crop, or division of the 
garnered grain, to a regular money taxation, protected the peasant proprietors 
from Government interference and from the frauds of their more intriguing 
brethren, and gave a value to landed property previously unknown, whilst 
the harsher consequences of cash payments were averted by reduced taxa- 
tion. The rights of the cultivators and the return for their labour, became 
more secure. The working classes, including day-labourers and artisans, 
prospered beyond all precedent, owing to the progress of cantonments and 
gigantic public works. The poorer classes were greatly benefited by the 
extraordinary cheapness of provisions, and the commercial and trading classes 
throve beyond expectation. In short, from the hardy yeoman and the sturdy 
peasant to the thrifty trader and the enterprising capitalist, all rose in 
robust prosperity, to become the casting and reliable bulwarks of the power 
which had extended protection to them. 7 

But, irrespective of the framework of society, the external face of the 
country also changed rapidly owing to the advance of vast public works, both 
for communication and for irrigation; fine cantonments everywhere sprang 
up and public buildings, both civil and military, added to the beauty of tke 
country. This alteration of circumstances was not less apparent in towns 
than in the country. The aspect of the streets was, perhaps, less gay and 
brilliant than heretofore, but the improvements in drainage, in street con- 
servancy, in the laying out of bazars, proved to the commonest observer that 
an era of solid comfort and cleanliness had commenced. 

Other important State measures adopted were the crusade against 
dacoity, the suppression of thuggi, the movement against infanticide, the 
tracking of criminals, the economic and hygienic reformation of the jails, 
the utilisation of prison labour, the elaboration of the revenue system, field 
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measurdinent, the training of village accountants, the registration of 
rights, the interior professional survey, the census of the population, the 
preparation of statistics, the arrangements for the great highways, the 
erection of caravansarais and supply-depdts, the improvement of the breed 
of cattle, the planting of trees, the pursuit of agricultural science, geologi- 


cal researches, and, lastly, the supervision of finance. A civil code sutti- , 


cient to meet the growing requirements of a commercial and agricultural 
population was compiled by the joint efforts of Messrs. Montgomery and 
Temple, and revised by the Chief Commissioner. A sanitarium was gstab- 
lished in the hills for wounded or invalid soldiers, and for the worn out 
civilian to recruit his health. In short, within a brief period of five years, 
the Panj&b was quite changed. The whole face of the country told its own 
tale. In the force and vigour of its police, in the simplicity and precision of 
its civil justice and in the popularity of its municipal arrangement, the 
Panja&b vied with the best regulated provinces in India. Such were the im- 
provements effected in the Panjab by its first Chief Commissioner, Sir John 
Lawrence, with the help of his able coadjutors. Most of the schemes had 
been already inaugurated under the Board of Administration, but the 
credit of the working out of these measures was due to the able Government 
of Sir John Lawrence. 

Early in January 1857, Sir John Lawrence held aconference with Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan of Ké&bul, at Jamrud near Peshdwar. The Dost, 
with his venerable white beard, and clad in a garment of coarse camel's hair, 
entered the darbar tent, accompanied by two of his sons and his most trusted 
sardars. At this meeting a subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year was guaran- 
teed to the Amir so long as the war with Persia, then pending, should last, or 
wt should please the British Government to continue it, the promise being 
accompanied with a present of 4,000 muskets. After the articles of agree- 
ment had been signed and sealed in the Amir’s tent, His Highness exclaim- 
ed: “ Witness it, Alléh, and His Prophet! I have now made an alliance with 
the British Government : come, what may, I will keep it till my death ;” and 
he was as good as his word ; for to the day of his death his pledge to the 
British remained unbroken. The Shah of Persia, observing the attitude of 
the ruler of Afghanistan and the renewal of his alliance with the British, 
renounced his pretensions to Herat, and withdrew his army from Afghduis- 
tan, and, the war being then speedily terminated, the necessity of an Afghan 
army meeting the Persians in the field was avoided. Meanwhile, the Panjab 
prospered under the fostering care of the British statesmen on whom had 
devolved the pleasant, but onerous, duty of its administration. But an event 
now happened which not only engrossed the attention of the British Govern- 
ment, but which taxed the exércise of its energy and resolution to the utmost. 

In May 1857, the storm of the great Sepoy Mutiny burst. The first 
intelligence of the revolt at Meerut and the massacre of the Europeans at 
Delhi was flashed to Lahore, the seat of the Panj&b Government, on the 
mofning of the 11th. The Chief Commissioner was absent at Rawalpindi, 
and the chief civil officer present at, the capital of the Panjdb was Mr., 
afterwards Sir, Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner. He saw at 
once the immensity of the danger, and, with a wisdom and foresight equal 
only to his energy, came to the conclusion that the emergency admitted of no 
delay. Accordingly, he convened forthwith a conference of the leading civil 
and military officers of the station, viz. Mr., afterwards Sir Donald, McLeod, 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. A. A. Roberts, Commissioner, Major Ommaney, 
Chief Engineer, Colonel Macpherson, Military Secretary, and Captains Law- 
rence and Hutchinson. At this meeting the Judicial Commissioner proposed 
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that Brigadier Corbett, commanding the military cantonment at Mfdn Mir, 
ue Topowal to disarm — should be moved to disarm the native corps stationed there. The proposal 
Misn Mir, was unanimously adopted, and the Judicial Commissioner, accompanied by 
Colonel Macpherson, proceeded to Midn Mir and suggested the scheme 
to Brigadier Corbett, who accorded it his unqualified approval. The dis- 
arming of the sepoy regiments at Midn Mir, an act of great wisdom and 
decision, was preceded, as was the Battle of Waterloo, by a ball. The shadow of 
events had in no way been allowed to cast its gloom over society. On the 
evening of the 12th a ball and supper was given, while preparations were 
made in silence for the morning parade. The regiments to be disarmed had 
been famous for their achievements in the field, dating from Mysore and- 
gre of troops at Seringapatam to Ferozshahr and Gujrdt. At daybreak on the 13th, the 
oe troops were all paraded at Midn Mir. The native regiments to be disbanded 
were four in number, comprising 3,500 men, while there were but three 
hundred British soldiers, with thirteen guns, to perform the task. By a 
clever manceuvre these forces were brought face to face, the guns and 
The sepoys are dis Muskets of the British being all loaded, unobserved by the sepoys. This 
mets manceuvre complete, the sepoys were ordered to pile arms, Nothing was 
left to them now but to obey. In an instant the danger of mntiny was 
averted, and the native soldiery were marched off without their arms. 
Nothing could have been effected in a more orderly or soldierlike manner. 
mieuiniaenat This simple morning manoeuvre was the turning point in the destiny of 
of the Mian Mir the Panjab, and, indeed, of India itself. It was subsequently discovered that 
es on that very morning the native regiments were to have seized the fort and 
magazine of Lahore. That this was part of a concerted plot, was almost 
Mutiny at Forozepir, Certain ; for, six hours after the regiments at Midn Mir had been disarmed, 
their comrades at Ferozepur broke into mutiny. The arsenal at Ferozepur 
contained vast military stores. An attempt was made to take it by the 45th 
Native Infantry, but it was defeated by Brigadier Jones, who occupied it with 
wpiserming ofthe | @ British force consisting of H. M.'s 91st Foot and 300 European artillery. The 
“rd 45th were successfully disarmed and turned out of the cantonment, but uot 
pamage done to before they had done considerable mischief to both public and private build- 
cmp ings by setting them on fire. The greater portion of the 54th then laid 
qa ne pureuit ofthe down their arms. The pursuit of the fugitive mutineers was carried out by 
neve mutineenss the 10th Light Cavalry under Major Marsden, Deputy Commissioner. Num- 
bers were brought in prisoners, and several were subsequently seized in 
Patidlé territory, but many escaped and joined the rebels at Delhi. 
Measures adopted at Amritsar, the Sikh Benares, was forthwith made safe. The great fort of 
Amritsar and Philiour Govindgarh had been abundantly stored. Timely succours were sent from 
Jalandar to Phillour on the Sutlej, where there was another great maga- 
Proceedings at zine. Peshdwar was in the hands of men who knew what they were about,— 
nee Major Edwardes, Brigadier Cotton and Colonel Nicholson. Aj] mutiny there, 
whether by armed or disarmed regiments, was put down with lightning speed 
Rising of disarmed and effect. There was a rising of disarmed soldiers at Jalandar, who, after 
soldiers at Jalence- much confusion and plunder, marched to Delhi, being joined at Phillour by the 
rebel 8rd Native Infantry. On the 2nd of May, the 55th Native Infantry 
yrative Infantry st yoge at Marddn and fled to independent territory, but the insurgents were 
; betrayed by the hillmen of the border, or hunted down in pursuit by Major 
Edwardes’ police. Numbers were brought afterwards into British territory, 
Outbreak at Ludiéné- and shot or blown from the guns. The outbreak at Ludhidénd was suppressed 
by the prompt measures adopted by Mr. Rickets, Deputy Cotnmissioner, of 
The Multan troops the Civil Service. Ata general parade of troops held at Multdn by Major 
dishander: Crawford Chamberlain, fe commanded the 62nd and 6Yth Regiments of 
Native Infantry, suspected of contemplating an outbreak, to surrender their 
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arms ferthwith. The former piled arms at once. The 69th wavered, but, 
under the menace of the guns, they, too, yielded. The disarmament of the 
disaffected troops restored confidence to the inhabitants, who waited on the 
Commissioner, Major Hamilton, and thanked him for the renewal of peace 
and security in Multdn. The inhabitants who had left the city in terror, 
at once returned and resumed business, In the first week of July, the 
native tréops at Jhelam and Sidlkot mutinied, but were met and defeated, 
the mutineers from the latter station being destroyed to the last man. 

By the adoption of vigorous measures, 13,000 native troops were dis- 
armed in the Panj&b by the end of July. Nor is it less gratifying to 
observe that, although the Bengal sepoys in the Company’s service manifest- 
ed a disloyal and rebellious spirit throughout the Panjeb, the statesmen who 
guided its affairs, were, within a week after the announcement of the out- 
break at Meerut and Delhi, in a position to rely upon the loyalty of the 
Sikhs on either side of the Sutlej and of the Muhammadans on both sides 
of the Indus. The calm, stern energy displayed, deeply impressed the 
Panjab population with a sense of British power, and they at once berame 
the staunch allies of the British. Into the new regiments raised at Lahore 
the Sikhs of the interior and the Muhammadans of the border equally flock- 
ed, and within the short period of four months, eighteen new regiments were 
raiscd in the province to supply the place of those sent down from time to 
time to Delhi, the seat of war. Regiment after regiment was sent across the 
Sutlej to help in the siege of Delhi. Seven thousand men, forming the con- 
tingents of the Rajds of Patidld, Jhind and Nabhd, accompanied the regular 
troops to the scene of the grand contest. ‘T'o this was added a contingent of 
2,267 infantry, 190 cavalry and 140 artillery furnished by the Mahardjd of 
Kashmir, together with the movable column which had recently crushed the 

*Sidlkot mutineers under Brigadier-General John Nicholson, and a heavy siege 
train from Ferozepur. There then remained, to hold the Panjab, 4,500 Euro- 
peans, including the sick. Now was the crisis. Every eye was turned in the 


direction of Delhi, the focus of rebellion, which, before the arrival of the rein- 4! 


forcements from the Panjéb, had been besieged by General Anson with but a 
small force, ; 

In the meanwhile, the old King of Delhi, a mere puppet and the sole 
representative of the race of Timur. for whom the bounty of the British 
Government had provided a munificent pension, and who had lived peace- 
fully in the palace of the Great Moghal, not as a hereditary claimant, but 
as a dependent of the British crown, assumed the sovereignty of India by 
proclamation, an ancient silver throne being placed in the marble hall of 
audience, and the mock King taking his seat on it, under a salute of 21 guns, 
and thence commencing toeissue royal mandates, One Bakht Khan, a 
subaddr of artillery, better known for his personal prominence than for his 
military qualifications, was appointed Commander-in-Chief under the King’s 
son, Mirz&é Moghal, Poets sprang up, and the subject of one of the earliest 
emanations of their muse, intended for coinage, was the following :— 

" Siréj-ud-din, Bahadur, the conqueror of England and of Hind, has issued a new 
currency, 

Intelligence was brought to the King from Lucknow that Qudratulld 
Beg, son of Mendt Khan, had placed the son of Wajid Ali Shah, late King 
of Oudh, on the throne of his father, subject to the approval of the Emperor, 
and that he had commenced coining money with the following inscription :— 


Site se july wo] chy — S31 yb Cy yal 5 kw J) y? 
“Sirdj-ud-din the Ghaz{ (Conqueror) haa established a gold coinage as the emblem of Victory.’ 
e 37 
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rt omnantications of Hindu Pandits, with painted foreheads and garlands of flowers in their 
Madu ustrologeris ‘hands, flocked round the chief actors in the drama, and, opening their bulky 
books, rich in occult lore, prophesied that Santchar, or the God of Vengeance, 
had descended on the heads of the English, that by the grace of Rém- 
chandar, their camp should be destroyed by fire like Lanka (Ceylon), and 
that inan action, the date of which was fixed, should be fought as great 
and as bloody a battle as that described in the Mahabharat, the horses’ 
hoops should be steeped in blood; and that after that the sepoy forces should 
The bigoted muttans. be Nomninant all over India.”* Bigoted and haughty mulldis, the disgrace 
of Islim, forgetting, in their mistaken frenzy, the manifold blessings of 
British rule, raised the green standard of the Prophet at the Jumma Masjid, 
calling on the faithful to fight for a cause which they falsely pretended to be 
that of religion. The roughs of the city, the representatives of the class 
who, a century and a quarter before, had caused the sword of the hardy 
Nadir to be drawn against the population, joined the pretenders, though, as 
before, in the hour of danger, they and their false moulvis were the first to 
keep out of the way. 
The fall of Delhi, On the 16th of September, Delhi fell. The palace of the Moghals was 
captured, and the king, with his favourite wife, Zinat Mahal, and two sons 
The King surrenders, and a grandson (Mirz& Moghal, Mirz4 Kuresh Sultdén and Mirza Abu Bakar, 
son of the late heir-apparent), the chief inciters of the late atrocities, who 
had betaken themselves to the mausoleum of Huméyiin, surrendered them- 
rhe rebel princes. ~— selves to Captain Hodson, who, with his own hand, shot the princes dead on 
Scone at the mayor's the way back to Delhi and ordered their bodies to be conveyed to the 
Se kotwdli, the mayor's court, where they were thrown on the chabitra, or 
raised terrace, and exposed to the scoffs and jibes of the gallant soldiers and 
cvoantrast with the’ |= the avenging Sikhs, for on that self same spot, 180 years before, Tegh 
the same spot 180 years Bahadur, one of the two martial gurus of the latter, had fallen a victim to the 
Paras relentless hatred of Aurangzcb, and the fervent hope of the disciples of the Guru 
had long culminated in a prophecy that the day of retribution was not far dis- 
tant. ‘The longed-for day had at length arrived; as in the Hebrew story of 
old, the headless bodies of the descendants of Alamgir lay exposed until, 
for sanitary considerations, they were removed from the scene where they 
had directed and themselves witnessed the massacre of the helpless English 
Thetrialof theKing, Women and children. The king was tried by martial law and found guilty of 
waging war against the Queen and of the massacre of British residents who 
had fallen into his hands. His life was spared by Lord Canning; but he, 
with his son, Jawdn Bakht and wife, Zinat Mahal, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in the revolt, and was the rival, in treacherous intrigue, of Chand 
rad is banished to Kour (or Jindaén) of Léhore notoriety, was banished to Rangoon. Thus ended 
ogee the royal line of Babar, of which, however, since the days of Shah Alam, 
nothing more than the title had remained. 


of pic aamented death To the intense sorrow of the army and of the public, Brigadier-General 
Nicholson, Nicholson, who had been mortally wounded when gallantly leading a column 


of attack at the assault of Delhi, on the 14th, died of his wounds on the 
23rd. The choice of the brothers Lawrence was fully justified by the 
event. He possessed some of the highest qualities of a soldier, being at 
once bold, resolute and devoted to his profession. When news of the death 
of this inestimable man reached Léhore, “Sir John,” writes his biographer, 
“burst into tears.” “We have lost,” said he to Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
“many good and noble soldiers, but none of them to compare to John 





_ _.* See the address of the Pandits to the rebel troops at pp. 109 and 206 of Cooper’s Crisis 
in the Panjab, edition of 1858. 
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Nichélson. He was a glorious soldier; it will be long before we shall look 
upon his like again.” The gallant John Nicholson, who was not unworthy to be 
compared with Nelson and Wolfe, is dead, but his fame cannot die so long 
as the British power in India shall last.* 

It is to the honour of the English nation that, in the midst of victory, 
when the British soldiers made their triumphant entry into the city and the 
palace, no children or women, and few, if any, of the inhabitants suffered 
at their hands. 

The loss on the side of the victors, from the beginning of the invest- 
ment of Delhi to the close of the siege, was great, being 3,837 killed and 
wounded; that of the besieged will never be known. 

In honour of the capture of Delhi a royal salute was fired at all the 
principal stations in the Panjab, and the services of the gallant army were 
thus deservedly acknowledged by the Chief Commissioner, whose own in- 
defatigable exertions in supplying troops and munitions of war had contri- 
buted so much to the achievement of this most important victory :— 

All honour to the noble army which, under command of Major-Gencral Wilson, has 
effected the most important conquest by which the widespread rebellion of the mutinous 
Bengal army has reccived a complete defeat in Upper India. The days of Clive and 
Lake are again revived among us. Neither the devastations of that terrible scourge, tho 
cholera, nor the deadly stroke of an Indian summer sun, which so grievously thinned the 
ranks of our small army, during the past three months, the harassing and almost incessant 
duties of the camp, the ever-recurring combats with a highly trained and veteran cnemy, 
who out-numbered us by thousands in men and hundreds of guns of all calibres, the stub- 
born and desperate resistance offered by the mutineers, during and since the assault of the 
14th instant, nothing has abated the ardour of our troops, European and Native, nor eqnal- 
led that indomitable courage and persevering energy which take no denial and will brook 
nothing short of success. 

It will be for a grateful Government to acknowledge, as they deserve, the services 
of Major-General Wilson and his army to the British empire in India ; but the Chief Com- 
missioner cannot refrain from offering them the warm tribute of his heart-felt ad- 
miration. 

On the Sunday after the occupation of the city, divine service was 
held in the throne room of the Moghals, in thanksgiving for the final 
victory gained by the British arms, and from every grateful heart and every 
lip flowed the sweet yet humble acknowledgment—- 


* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto ‘Thy name be the praise!” 


At the same place, at a fitting opportunity, the British officers and 
soldiers, flushed with joy, drained goblets of wine to the health of Her 
Majesty the Queen, when a thousand triumphant voices filled the air with 
the strains of their béloved National Anthem, “God save the Queen!” 

Thus, cool, resolute and prepared, did the Panjdb save India. Not 
only did the five classical rivérs run clear of the revolt, but head and hand 
ready to devise and carry out measures for maintaining the prestige of 
British arms in the East, the Panj&b became a nursery of troops for the 
reconquest of the North-Western Provinces. The honour of an empire was 
at stake when General Wilson held his ground before Delhi with an insuffi- 
cient number of troops, resting his hopes of succour on the Panjab and his 
hopes of success on the inherent bravery of the British soldier. The _posi- 
tion was critical, but the Panjdb proved itself a tower of strength to India. 





* An obelisk at the head of the Margalla Pass (Peshawar) was erected to his memory. The 
monument is seq: from long distances in all directions. Within the basement is the following 
lascription :— 

This column is erected by friends, British and Native, to the memory of Brigadier-General John Nicholson, 
who, after taking a hero's part in four great wars for the defence of British India : Kabul, 1840; Ist Sikh war, 1845; 
2nd Sikh war, 1848 ; Sepoy Mutiny, 1857; and being as renowned for his civil rule in the Panjab as for his share in its 
conques:, fell mortally wounded on 14th September, in Jeading to victory the main column of assault at the great 
giege of Delhi, and died 23rd September, 1357, aged 34, mourned by the two races with an equal gricf., 
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Never were the great virtues of energy and determination more sifnally 
displayed than during that great crisis in the Panjdb by its British ad- 
ministrators. Never had such a spectacle of vigour and greatness of soul 
been witnessed as was then displayed by its Government. 

It has been argued by some that the Panjéb had been recently conquer- 
ed, that the memory of the British victories was still fresh, that the 
country was chiefly inhabited by antagonistic races, Mahomedans and 
Sikhs, neither of which cared to sce the other in power to the exclusion of 
the British, who had given peace to both, and that there was no general 
desire for change. It should, however, be remembered, that the first Sikh 
war, though exccuted with much vigour and attended with brilliant success 
for the British arms, was insufficient to overawe the turbulent Sikhs, who 
preferred plunging into a second war, and that, although the Sikh power 
had been crushed for the time, the military spirit of the nation was not 
dead, that Mahomedans and Sikhs might have united on common ground 
in pursuance of the same considerations which had weighed with the 
Hindu and Mahomedan soldiers in the Company’s service, and that the 
peaceful pursuits of life were of secondary importance to a nation inured to 
war and active life. Tio keep the turbulent element of the population in 
check and enlist the sympathy of the people in general on the side of 
the rulers during the high tide of the Purbia mutiny deserved to be 
reckoned among the most solid and brilliant achievements in Indian 
history. Great praise is duc to the administrative efforts of the statesmen 
who faced and overcame the difficulties of the crisis. There is not perhaps 
in the annals of India a grander page than that which records the sal- 
vation of the Panjib, or one which more brightly illustrates the best 
characteristics of the English race. 

In February, 1858, the divisions of Delhi and Hissdr, having been separat- 
ed from the Regulation Districts, were formally incorporated with the 
Panjab and placed under the able administration of Sir John Lawrence. 

After the restoration of peace there was a proposal to plough up Delhi 
and to destroy the grand mosquc; but, to his great credit, Sir John 
Lawrence saved both. As regards the proposal to demolish the mosque, 
he said, “ I will on no account consent to it. We should carefully abstain 
from the destruction of religious edifices, either to favour friends or annoy 
focs.” He advocated an open trial of all persons suspected of treason during 
the late crisis, and, subject to the observance of duc precautions, brought 
back to the city of Delhi the starving citizens who had been driven from 
their homes. His merciful views were fully shared by Her most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, who wrote to the Governor-General as follows :— 


To the nation at large, to the peaceable inhabitants, to the many kind and friendly 
natives who have assisted us, sheltered the fugitives, and are faithful and true, thero 
should be shown the greatest kindness. They should know tliat there is no hatred to a 
brown skin, none; but the greatest wish on the Queen’s part is to see them happy, 
contented and flourishing. 


The opinion of Sir John Lawrence regarding the Mutiny was that— 


It had its origin in the army itself ; it is not attributable to any external or antecedent 
conspiracy whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffccted 
persons to compass their own ends. The immediate cause was the cartridge affair, and 
nothing else, 

_For their services the Panjdb chiefs were munificently rewarded by tha 
British Government. The Narnaul division of the Jhajjar territory, valued 
at two lakhs of rupees, was granted in perpetuity to the Mahardjé of Patidld, 
together with jurisdiction over the small State of Bhador, which His High- 
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ness*had long desired to obtain, and a remission of the annual commuta- 
tion tax to which he was then subject, amounting to Rs, 5,265. 

To the Raj& of Jhind was assigned the hereditary title to the Dadri 
territory, estimated at Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, with thirteen villages in 
the Kularan Pergannah, with a rental of Rs. 13,810 per annum. 

On, the Ra&jdé of Nabhd a portion of the Jhajjar territory, valued at 
Rs. 1,06,000 per annum, was bestowed in perpetuity. 

In return, the chiefs were bound thenceforth to render civil and military 
service when required by Government. ; 

In acknowledgment of the aid afforded by the Mahardja& of Kashmir, 
jewels and horses to the value of one lakh of rupees were presented to 
His Highness ; the Mahardjdé sending for the acceptance of Her Majesty a 
costly selection of the choicest fabrics of Kashmir. 

To the Kaptrthalé Raja, who had taken a force of 2,000 men to Oudh, 
under his personal command, and had borne his part in six different actions, 
a considerable estate in that territory was allotted, and he himself became a 
principal taliqdar in Oudh. 

On the Ist of November, 1858, Lord Canning held a grand darbar at 
Allahdbdd, in which he published the most gracious proclamation of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, the true Magna Charta of the Indian people, 
announcing the assumption of the Government of India by the Queen. 
Thus the rule of the East India Company, which had lasted for upwards of 
two centuries and a half, was brought to an end, and the entire administra- 
tion of the country was taken over by the Crown. India was thenceforward 
to be governed by the Queen of England through one of her principal 
Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen members. Lord Can- 
ning, the Company’s last Governor-General, became the first Viceroy of the 
Queen. The Royal Proclamation was published at Lahore on the same date. 
By it all existing usages and customs, rights and dignities, treaties and 
covenants were confirmed ; religious toleration was extended to all ranks of 
society ; peace was proclaimed to all, and an amnesty granted to all except 
those who had taken a direct part in the murder of British subjects. 

From the Ist of January, 1850, the Panjéb and its dependencics were 
constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship, Sir John Lawrence, who had hither- 
to held the office of Chief Commissioner, and had been intimately associ- 
ated with its politics, from the beginning of the British connection with it, 
being appointed the first Licutenant-Governor. On the 8th of February, 1859, 
the ceremony of turning the first sod of the Panjab Railway from Amritsar 
to Multan was performed by its first Lieutenant-Governor, who had so long 
advocated its construction. The silver shovel presented to Sir John Law- 
rence for the occasion boré the appropriate motto, “Zam bello quam pace.” 
One of the latest acts of Sir John, before resigning his office, was destined to 
compose the long-standing feud between Mahardjé Guldb Singh and his 
cousin Raéj& Jawahir Singh, son of Rajé Dhian Singh, long Prime Minister 
*of the Léhore Darbdér, mainly through whose influence Guldb Singh had 
risén to sovereign power in the hills, Jawdhir Singh received from the 
Mahardja an allowance of a lakh of rupees per annum, on condition of his 
residing at Ambala, or anywhere to the east of it. 

_ Sir John Lawrence was compelled by ill-health, brought on by over-exer- 
tions, to vacate his office at the end of February, and to leave for England. 
e On the eve of his departure from Lahore an address was presented to ham by 
the civil and military officers and gentlemen, in which, referring to Sir John’s 
services during the Mutiny, they said :— 


All those among us who are military officers know bow, when the Panjdb was 
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imperilled and agitated by the disturbances in Hindostdén, you, preserving a unison of 
accord with the military authorities, maintained internal tranquillity and held your own 
with our allies and subjects both within and without the border ; how, when the fate of 
Northern India depended on the capture of Dehli, you, justly appreciating the paramount 
importance of that object, and estimating the lowest amount of European force with which 
the Panjab could be held, applied yourself incessantly to despatching men, material and 
treasure for the succour of our brave countrymen engaged in the siege ; how, indeed, you 
crented a great portion of the means for carrying on that great operation and devoted there- 
to all the available resources of the Panjab to the utmost degree compatible with safety. 
‘ And, lastly, all of us, of whatever class or profession, are conscious of the un- 
tiring energy, unflinching firmness and unswerving honesty of purpose, with which you 
have devoted yourself to promote the public service. We all believe from personal know- 
Jedge or common fame that you have been an instrument in the hand of Providence for 
the preservation of British rule in Upper India, by your good management and resolute 
bearing during a period of unexampled difficulty. Indeed, there are many who feel a 
debt of gratitude to you for the preservation of themselves and their families during 
that terrible time, 

Sir John Lawrence thanked the assembly for the genial terms in which 


it had acknowledged his services in the Panj&b. Adverting to his services in 
the Mutiny, he said :-— 


When the great mass of the native army in Hindostan fist gave signs of its 
intentions to mutiny, when disaffection spread from station to station, until almost all the 
Ilindostani troops in the Panjab became infected, and only waited the opportunity for 
rising in revolt, I had to look with anxious eyes for the means of maintaining British 
supremacy in the Panjib. In the quality of the civil and military officers under my 
control; in the excellence of the Panj4b force which had been raised, trained and 
disciplined under the civil Government ; in the general loyalty of the chiefs and people, 
as much as in the valour of our British troops did I find the means of securing public 
tranquillity here and of rendering assistance in Tindostén. 

On the 26th of February, 1859, Sir John Lawrence left for England, 
making over charge of the office of Lieutenant-Governor to his successor, 
Sir Robert Montgomery. 

The auspicious rule of Sir Robert Montgomery commenced with the 
bringing in of water into the Bari Dod&b Canal. On the 11th of 
April 1859, seven and a half years after the first sod had been turned, 
water was for the first time admitted into its channel. The total length of 
the canal and its branches as projected, from the head to the point, about 
56 miles above Multan, where it rejoins the Ravi, was 466 miles, and the 
total estimate of cost amounted to 1,35,85,502 rupees, 

On the 18th of January, 1860, Lord Canning held a darbdér at Ambéld, 
which was attended by all the chiefs of the cis-Sutlej States. At this darbdr 
the Viceroy was pleased to restore the Hindore State, in the Simla hills, to 
Ugger Singh, an illegitimate son of the late raja, in consideration of the ser- 
vices of the head of the family (one of great antiquity) during the Gurkha War 
of 1814. The State had lapsed to the British Government, but, in accordance 
with the wishes of the home authorities, the Viceroy restored the sovereign- 
ty in the person of the recognised heir, subject to the payment of an annual 
tribute of Rs. 5,000. His Lordship also granted an increase of territory to the 
Mahardj4 of Patiéldé and the Rajas of Jhind and Nabhd, in lieu of debts and 
nazrand. 

The year was memorable for the gracious concession, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor-General, by the Queen’s Government to the independent 
Sikh and Hindu chiefs of the Panjab, as well ag to those of all India, of their 
long-cherished custom— 

That, on a failure of natural heirs, their adoption of a successor according to Hindu 
law, and to the customs of their race, will be recognised, and that nothing shall disturb 


the ongagement thus made to them so long as their houses are loyal to the crown, and 
faithful to the conditions of the treaties which record their obligations to the British Gov. 


ernment. 
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To the Muhammadan chiefs also, the assurance was given=—= 


That the paramount power desires their governments to be perpetuated, and that 
any succession to them which may be legitimate according to Malhomedan law and consis- 
tent with the claims of primogeniture will be upheld, 


The Governor-General announced the future policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards the Independent States of India in the following words:— 


Notwithstanding the greater purity and enlightenment of our administration, its higher 
tone, its sure promise of futuro benefit to the people as compared with any Native Govern- 
ment, I still think we have before us a higher and more pressing duty than that of exton- 
ding our direct rule ; and that our first care should be to strengthen that rule within its 
present limits, and to secure for our general supremacy the contented acquiescence and 
respect of all who are subjected to it. Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted 
and respected so long as we loave ourselves open to doubts which are now felt, and which our 
uncertain polfcy has justified, as to our ultimate intention towards Native States. ; 
‘he safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by the maintenanco of native chiefs well 
affected to us. 

Setting aside the well-known services rendered by Sindhia, and subgequently by the 
Mahardéjds of Rew4, Charkari and others, over the wide tract of Central India, wheie our 
authority is most broken upon by Native States, I venture to say that there is no one 
who remembers the condition of Upper India in 1857 and 1858, and who is not thankful, 
that in the centre of the large and compact province of Rohilkand there remained the 
solitary little state of R&mpur, still administered by its Muhammadan prince; and thal, on 
the borders of the Panjab and of the districts above Delhi the chief of Patiala and his 
kinsmen still retained their hereditary authority unimpaired. 

In the time of which I speak, these patches of Native Government served as 
breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise have swept over us in one great wave. 
And in quiet times they have their uses. Restless men, who will accept no profession but 
arms, crafty intriguers bred in native courts, and others who would chafe at our stricter 
and more formal rule, live there contentedly ; and should the day come when India shall 


be threatened by an cxternal enemy, or when the interests of Inglund dea ant may 
miin- 


erequire that her Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary 1isk, one of our bes eae 
a ler 


stays will be found in these Native States. But to make them so we must tre 


chiefs and influential families with consideration and generosity, teaching that, in epite of 
ot waiting for 


all suspicions to the contrary, their independence is safe, that we are n 1g : 
plausible opportunities to convert their country into British territory, and convincing 
them that they have nothing to gain by helping to displace us iu favow of any new rulers 
from within or from without. 

True it is that the British Goverrgnent has faithfully observed the just and 
wise policy enunciated by Lord Canning, and the, chiets of India have proved 
well worthy of the confidence reposed in their loyalty to the Crown. 

In 1860-61, the Panjab suffered from the dire effects of a famine which 
spread desolation throughout the country. A Relief Committce was orga- 
nized by the Panjéb Government, of which Mr., afterwards Sir Donald, 
McLeod, the Financial Commissioner, was nominated President. Jor some 
months, in 1861, the average number of persons fed daily ranged between 
90,000 and 116,000. The distress was intensely felt in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, the city that was the focus of the great rebellion a few years before. 
The authorities showed the deepest sympathy for the hungry multitudes who 
clamoured for bread, and the distress was greatly alleviated. The number of 
persons relieved is estimated at half a million, and the expenditure by 
Government at about three-quarters of a million stcrling. The help render- 
ed at that critical period to the starving population of Delhi was a true 
exhibition of Christian love, to return good for evil, for we all know what had 
been done in that city a few years before. 

On the 9th of June 1862, Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, of Kabul, closed 
his eventful Itfe at Herat, and was succeeded by his son Sher Ali Khan, 
who had been appointed heir-apparent during the lifetime of his father. 

On the the 28th of November 1862, the grand mosque at Delhi, which 
had been closed as a place of worship since the capture of the city in 1857, 
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was restored to the Mahomedans, on certain conditions, calculated to 
provide against the outbreak of disputes and injury to the interests of 
Government. The celebrated Idgdéh of Multan, which in, 1848, was the 
scene of the murder of Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson by the 
Sikhs, was also restored to the Mahomedans in February, 1863. It had 
been confiscated by the Sikhs, when they took the town of Multan by 
assault and were exasperated by the resistance of the Pathdns. At the 
time of the murder of the European officers, it was not in the possession 
of the Mahomedans, who fought conspicuously on the British side in the 
war that followed the death of those officers. It was quite clear that this 
place of worship had never been confiscated through any misconduct 
towards the British Government on the part of the Mahomedans of Multan, 
and, in deference to these considerations, its restoration to the Mahomedans 
was ordered. 

In March, 1862, Lord Canning was succeeded in the office of Viceroy 
of India by Lord Elgin, who had been employed as H. M.’s Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary in China; but Lord Elgin’s reign was of short duration. On 
his return from Simla, he died at Dharamsala, on the 20th of November, 
1863. During his Viceroyalty a conspiracy was discovered to exist between 
the Wahabi fanatics of Patna in Bengal and, the Hindostdnis of Sittdnd 
and Mulkhd on the borders of Afganistén, having for its object a coalition of 
all the Afghéns of the mountains against the British power and an invasion 
of the Panjdb. The centre of operations was Patnd, which supplied some 
of the principal leaders of the colony, as well as money, with the object of 
prosecuting a religious war. From thence natives of Bengal were recruited 
and sent up, in parties of five or six at a time, to join the camp in the 
independent hill territories. At Thdnesar they were received by a Rain 
lambarddr named Jaffar, a disciple strongly imbued with Wahdbi tenets. 
Another principal agent in the Panjdb was Mahomed Shaffi, a contractor for 
the supply of meat for Europeans in all the cantonments from Ambélé to 
Naushera. Captain Parsons was specially deputed to Patnd to investigate 
the case, and the individuals before mentioned, with some of the principal 
ringleaders, were brought to trial befere Sir Herbert Edwardes, Commis- 
sioner of Ambala, and sentenced to transportation for life. 

The campaign against the Sittdnd fanatics, called the Ambeyla Cam- 
paign, from the mountain pass of that name, was conducted with much 
vigour by General Neville Chamberlain, The fanatics resided chiefly in the 
district and town of Malkhd, north of a mountain which divides the Indus 
from the Kébul River, There was much actual hand-to-hand fighting, and 
in one of them General Chamberlain was badly wounded. The enemy 
collected in large numbers, and reinforcements w:re sent. On 15th December 
General Garmack, who had succeeded to the command, made an attack 
on L&li, a position strengthened by the enemy, who had collected in 
thousands, It was taken by storm, and the enemy fled. The next morning, 
Ambeyla was assaulted and taken after a desperate fight, when the Afghdrs 
fled to the hills, 

The Boners submitted, and Malkhd, the chief town of the fanatics, 
having been captured, the houses were burnt and the powder factory found 
there blown up. After inflicting this merited chastisement, the British 
troops marched back to the plains on Christmas-day, 1863. 

The first exhibition of arts and manufactures was held at Ldhore during 
1864, under the auspices of Sir Robert Montgomery, and remained open for 
about six weeks. The collection of the products of the Panjab and Kashmir 
was very complete, contributions being received from all the neighbouring 
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States,"as well as from British districts, and the number of visitors of all 


classes was large. 
Sir John Lawrence, who, on the death of Lord Elgin, had been appoint- 
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ed Governor-General and Viceroy of India, landed at Calcutta on the 12th jee, 


of January, 1864. He was enthusiastically received by all ranks, European 
and native. After remaining at Simla for the hot season, he arrived at 
Lé&hore in October, and had the gratification of seeing himself once 
more in the midst of his Panjabi friends, after a separation of six years. 
The accomplished biographer of Sir John Lawrence has devoted an-entire 
chapter to his visit to Lahore. It is full of interest and gives a vivid 
account of the proceedings in that city during the week His Excellency 
stayed there. At Amritsar he was greeted by his old friends and associates 
in work, Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor, Mr., afterwards 
Sir Donald, McLeod, Financial Commissioner, and Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
Judicial Commissioner. On arrival at the Léhore railway station, the 
chiefs, sardars, and notable men of the Panjab gave their old chief a hearty 
reception. There were present the young Maharaja of Patidld, blazing 
with diamonds, the young Mahardjé of Jhiod and the Mahardjd of 
Kapurthald, who was to receive from his hands, a day or two afterwards, the 
most exalted Order of the State of India, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services as well as his personal worth. 

“The friends of the Governor-General,” writes Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
“saw at a glance—thcy never could have thought otherwise—that he was 
quite unchanged by the change in his condition.” “He wore,” says an cye- 
witness, the same simple dress. There was the same vigorous movement of 
his limbs and head, and the same determined mode of expression enforced 
eby considerable action.” 

On the evening of the 17th of October, the Lawrence Hall, erected by 
his Panjab friends to commemorate his services in the province, was formally 
opened in the presence of an enthusiastic assemblage, and on the following 
day, the 18th, a grand darbédr was held for the reception of the princes, 
chiefs, and nobles of the Panj&b. It was attended by the Kabul envoy and 
the ambassadors from Kokand. Onethe right of His Excellency was the 
Mahardjé of Kdshmir, and, next to him, other rajds and princes, in order of 
precedence. On his left were Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Henry Maine, 
Mr. Donald McLeod and the Commissioners of various Divisions, As 
the booming of the last gun ceased, Sir John Lawrence rose and ad- 
dressed the assembled chiefs in Hindostdni as follows :— 

Maharajas, Rajés, and Chiefs,—Listen to my words. I have come among you after an 
absence of nearly six years, and thank you for the kindly welcome you have given me, 
It is with pleasure that [ meet #& many of my old friends, while I mourn the loss of 
those who have passed away. Princes and Chiefs, it is with great satisfaction that 1 find 
nearly six hundred of you assembled around me in this darbér. I see before me the 
faces of many friends ; I recognize the sons of my old allies; the Mahardjas of Kash- 
mir and Patidlé, the Sikh Chiefs of Malvé and the Manjha, the Rajput Chiefs of the 
hilt, the Mahomedan Maliks of Peshawar and Kohat, the Sardars of the Derdjat, of 
Hazara and of Delhi. All have gathered together to do honour to their old ruler. 

My friends, let me tell you of the great interest which the illustrious Queen of 
England takes in all matters connected with the welfare and comfort and the content- 
ment of the people of India. Let me inform you, when I returned to my native country 
and had the honour of standing in the presence of Her Majesty, how kindly she asked 
after the welfare of Her subjects of the East. Let me tell you, when the great Queen 
appointed me Her Viceroy of India, how warmly she enjoined on me the duty of caring 
for your interests. Prince Albert, the Consort of Her Majesty, the fame of whose great- 
ness and goodness has spread through the whole world, was well acquainted with all con- 
nected with this country, and always evinced an ardent desire to see its people happy and 
flourishing. My friends, it is now more than eighteen years since | first saw Lahore, For 
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6 
thirteen years I lived in the Panjab. For many years, my brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
I governed this vast country. You all knew him well, and his memory will ever dwell 
in your hearts as a ruler who was a real friend of its people. I may truly say that from 
the day we exercised authority in the land, we spared neither our time nor our labour, 
nor our health in endeavouring to accomplish the work we had undertaken, we studied to 
make ourselves acquainted with the usages, the feelings and the wants of every class and 
race, and we endeavoured to improve the condition of all. There are few parts of this 
province which I have not visited, and which | hope that I did not Icave in some degree 
the better for my visit. Since British rule was introduced taxation of all kinds has been 
lichtened, canals and roads have been constructed and schools of learning have been 
established. From the highest to the lowest the people have become contented and have 
proved loyal. When the great military revolt of 1857 occurred, they aided their rulers 
most effectively in putting it down. The chiefs mustered their contingents, which served 
faithfully, and thousands of Panjéb soldiers flocked to our standards and shared with 
the British troops the glories as well as the hardships of that great struggle. Princes 
and gentlemen, if itbe wise for the rulers of a country to understand the language 
and appreciate the feelings of its people, it is as important that the people should have 
a similar knowledge of their rulers. It is only by such means that the two classes can 
live happily together, To this end, Iurge you to instruct your sons, and even your 
daughters. Among the solid advantages which you have gained from English rule I 
will now only advert toone more. It has given the country many excelJent administra- 
tors. Some of the ablest and kindest of my countrymen have been employed in the 
Panjab. Every man, from the highest to the lowest, can appreciate a good ruler. You 
have such men as Sir Robert Montgomery, Mr. Donald McLeod, Mr. Roberts, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Col. Lake and Col. Joho Beecher, officers who have devoted themselves to 
your service. 

I will now only add that I pray the great God, who is the God of all the races and 
all the people of this world, that He may guard and protect you and teach you allto love 
justice and hate oppression, and enable you, each in his several ways, to do all the good 
in his power. May He give you all that is for your real benefit! So long as I live, 1 
shall never forget the years that I passed in the Panjab and the friends that I have 
acquired throughout this province. 


The words of the Governor-General went straight to the hearts of his 
hearers, who had been addressed in their own language. They were simple 
and sweet, and told them in the plainest terms their duty towards their 
rulers and towards themselves. They were replete with paternal admonition 
and showed what genuine happiness the great speaker felt in seeing himself 
surrounded by men for whose benefit: he had laboured so long and officers 
who had been associated with him in his great work. All gazed upon his 
commanding form, his rugged face and steady bearing. The earnest 
philanthropy and the genial courtesy displayed by him delighted all. His 
thankful remembrance of glorious past events, his bright anticipations and 
hopes for the future, and, lastly, his prayer for the happiness and prosperity 
of those present, moved every heart. His addressing the chiefs assembled 
in the vernacular was due to genuine feeling, not less than to high policy ; 
and his speech will not soon be forgotten by tlfose who heard it. 

When the railway between Lahore and Multdn was under construction, 
it was considered desirable to move the head-quarters of the Gugaird District 
to some point on the line in regard to which Gugairé was not conveniently 
situated. The place selected for the head-quarters of the district, together 
with the district itself, was named Montgomery, after the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Under the administration of Sir Robert Montgomery female educa- 
tion advanced in the Panjdéb. It was in his time that the beautiful 
gardens which now surround the city of Léhore, were planted, and the 
canal which flows on its margin was excavated. Lord Canniny in, review- 
ing the work that had been done in the Panjab dufing the time of Sir John 
Lawrence, said :— 


Next, but not inferior to any man, in his claims to the gratitude of his country is 
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Mr. Montgomery, the present Licutenant-Governor of the Panjib, I know but one 
opinion of the value of his prompt and courageous counsels, tempered, as they always 
have been, with the soundest and most generous judgment, 

Sir Robert Montgomery resigned his office on the 10th of January, 1865. 
Three days before this, an assembly of native chiefs and gentlemen, at a 
public darbdérj held to bid him farewell, presented him with an address 
expressing their gratitude for the benefits conferred by his administration 
of the province and for the interest he took in their welfare. After his 
departure to England they raised a magnificent memorial in his honour, 
which took the form of the Montgomery Hall, now standing by the side 
of that which bears the name of Sir John Lawrence. Before he left Lé&hore, 
Sir Robert was entertained in the Lawrence Hall by English officers and 
gentlemen. At this meeting, Mr. Arthur Roberts, his successor in the office 
of Judicial Commissioner, in an appreciative speech, recounted his brilliant 
services, and all joined in doing honour to their departing ruler. 

Sir Robert Montgomery was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor by Sir Donald McLeod, a highly gifted ruler, who had played 
an important part in the administration of the Panjab ever since it became 
a British province. He joined the Panjéb in 1849 from Benares as Com- 
missioner of Jallandar, for which post he had been selected in succession 
to Sir John Lawrence, who had obtained a seat at the Board. God-fearing 
and by nature of a mild disposition, the feelings with which Sir Donald 
entered upon the duties of his office may be gathered from the following 
extracts from a letter, dated the lst of January 1865, and written a few days 
after the event :—* 

Truly, when I look back to the past and the present, how can I but feel amazed, 
ang, Limay add penetrated, with conflicting feelings, in which humiliation bears a largo 
part, that one so full of weaknesses and failings should have been elevated tu such a post, 
the post in which the strong and vigorous Sir Wenry and Sir John Lawrence won their 
first renown, the post which Sir Robert Montgomery has graced during tho past tive 
years by virtues rarely combined in one individnal, and which has been filled by all of 
these with an ability, energy and success which render the task of their successor 
doubly onerous and responsible, In my consciousness of weakness and the prayers of 
many good men lies my only strength ; and well do I know, deeply do I feel, that if I 
should ever cease to look above for guidance and for strength, 1 must fail. God grant that 
it may never be so! I have felt much more solemnized than gratified by the position in 
which 1 find myself. . . . I will not allow myself to doubt that it has been brought 
about in the decrecs of an All-wise Ruler for the welfare of this very interesting 
province. 

In the year 1865, the office of Judicial Commissioner was abolished, and 
a Chief Court, consisting of two judges, was created with final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases. In subsequent years the staff of the 
court was strengthened by the addition of more judges. The first civilian 
judge was Mr. Ht A. Roberts, who had been Judicial Commissioner, and a 
Barrister-Judge, Mr. Charles Boulnois. 

The succession of Sher Ali Khan to the Kdébul throne, after the death of 
the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, was contested by Muhammad Afzul 
Khan and Muhammad Azim Khan, Sher Ali’s brothers, and a series of civil 
wars broke out in Afghanistan, resulting in the defeat of Sher Ali, and the 
accession of Afzul Khan to the throne. On the 7th January, 1867, in an 
engagement near Khilat-i-Ghilzai between the troops of Sher Ali Khan and 
the Kabul army under Sardar Muhammad Azi{m Khan and Abdul Rahmda 
Khag, son of Mifhammad Afzul Khan, Sher Ali was again disastrously de- 
feated with the loss of eighteen guns, and retired to Herét, and on the 
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26th of January, Kandahdr, the western capital of Afghanistdn, Came into 
the possession of the victors, 

Muhammad Afzul Khan lost no time in announcing to the British 
Government the important success he had achieved. Sir John Lawrence, in 
reply, congratulated His Highness the Amir Muhammad Afzul Khan, Wali 
of Kabul and Kandahdr, upon an event which seemed likely to bring about 
peace and the establishment of a strong government. At the same time 
the Governor-General frankly intimated that he personally felt pity for the 
broken fortunes of Sher Ali Khan, who had given no cause of offence in his 
relations with the British Government; and that while, in the pursuance. 
of a strictly neutral policy, His Excellency recognised him (Muhammad Afzul 
Khan) as the de facto ruler of Kandahar and Kabul, and offered him, as such, 
the peace and good-will of the British Government, in like manner, so long 
as Sher Ali Khan should hold Herdt and maintain friendship with the 
British Government, he would recognise him as ruler of Herat and re- 
ciprocate his amity. 

On the Ist of October, 1867, Afzul Khan died, and was succeeded by his 
brother Muhammad Azim Khan. Meanwhile Sher Ali Khan, who still 
retained his footing in Herat, not disheartened by his continued ill-success, 
made active preparations for a renewed attempt on Kabul. He attacked 
the Kabul troops at Panjshahr, and obtained a complete victory on 26th 
August, 1868. Azim Khan fled to the north, and Sher Ali Khan entered 
Kabul in triumph on the 8th of September, 1868. 

In September, 1868, an expedition was undertaken against the tribes 
occupying the Black Mountain and other hills lying to the north-west of 
the Panjab, near the locality of the Ambeyla Campaign. Hostilitics were 
commenced by the Hasanzai tribe, who attacked a frontier police statien, 
and as no disposition to submit to the demands of Government for repara- 
tion was evinced, it was considered necessary to inflict chastisement. An 
expedition was organized under General Wylde, and the British troops 
having advanced to Oghi in October, several engagements took place, in 
which the tribes were uniformly routed and many of their villages destroyed. 
The chiefs of the tribes, finding further resistance hopeless, tendered their 
submission, and the British troops were withdrawn. 

The year 1868 was also remarkable for the introduction of the first 
Tenancy Act in the Panjab (XXVIII of 1868). By this Act the tenures of 
hereditary occupants of land, which had hitherto been undefined, were 
legally secured and recognized. Under a settled Government whose assess- 
ment on land was moderate, the value of land was enhanced, and to prevent 
friction between the conflicting interests ef the landlord and the tenant, 
it was necessary to introduce a law defining“the tenant’s status. With the 
landlord and tenant, each contented in his place and working harmoniously 
for their mutual advantage, the most beneficial results for landed property 
were expected; and the legislation then introduced has since fully realized 
these hopes. The introduction of the Panjéb Tenancy Act was th last 
legislative measure of Sir John Lawrence in the Council for regulating laws. 
This Act was superseded by Act XVI of 1887. 

In 1868, the Panjdb Government submitted a proposal to the Supreme 
Government to establish a university at Lahore. After a considerable corre- 
spondence, the Supreme Government was pleased to sanction the establish- 
ment of an institution, to be styled the ‘ Laéhore University College,’ «with 
a governing body, or Senate, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, President, certain ex-officio members appointed by the Government, 
and members nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab on the 
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ground Of their being eminent benefactors and original promoters of the 
institution, or persons distinguished for attainments in Literature or Science. 
The Senate so constituted was empowered to expend the income at its dis- 
posal in the foundation of fellowships and scholarships ; in making grants-in- 
aid to educational institutions conducted in accordance with the principles 
of the movement ; granting rewards for vernacular translations of European 
standard works, and for the encouragement of the enlightened study of 
Oriental literature; to grant “certificates of proficiency” after examina- 
tions to be conducted under rules framed by the Senate on certain accepted 
principles, the general object of which was to encourage the diffusion of 
Western literature, as far as possible, through the medium of the verna- 
cular, but where this was not possible, through the medium of English. 
Further, the Senate was to be, with the educational officers of Government, 
the “Council of Education,” or consulting body, in matters relating to 
education for the province. In support of the institution, Government 
granted an equivalent to the income from subscriptions and endowments, 
up to Rs, 21,000 per annum. Lastly, while disallowing, for the present, the 
title of “ University,” and declining to grant power to confer degrees, the 
Supreme Government intimated its readiness to re-consider this portion of its 
decision, should the institution prove itself worthy of the superior status of 
a University. The idea of the improvement and extension of vernacular 
literature generally, and of the encouragement of the enlightened study of 
Eastern classical languages and literature, originated with Sir Donald 
McLeod, who addressed the Director of Public Instruction on the subject, 
fully expressing his views as to the development of the scheme. These 
were communicated by the Director to the Anjumdn-i-Panjdb, a society es- 
tablished at L&hore for the diffusion of useful knowledge, under the presidency 
of Dr. Leitner. That body and its learned president took up the subject 
warmly, and at many busy meetings which were held by the members, 
European and native, and with which are associated many distinguished 
names (such as Sir Charles Aitchison and Sir James Lyall), the scheme of 
Sir Donald McLeod developed itself into a University movement, and hence 
it has been rightly said, that the Uyiversity in the Panjdb owes its origin 
to the Anjumdn-i-Panjdab. 

To carry out the policy of the University College, the Senate established 
an Oriental school and college at Lé&hore, endowed lectureships, literary 
fellowships and scholarships, and held public examinations in the various 
subjects of study which it was desired to encourage. 

Amir Sher Ali Khan had already expressed his desire to have an inter- 
view with the Viceroy of India, but obstacles of an insuperable nature pre- 
cluded Sir John Lawrence fr8m meeting the Amir on the frontier of the 
two countries) When Lord Mayo assumed the Viceroyalty of India, the 
Amir again expressed his wish for an interview with the represcntative of 
the Queen. This request was readily accorded by His Excellency, and 
it was arranged that the place of meeting should be Ambdld4. The Amir 
entered British territory on the 3rd of March, 1869, accompanied by his 
young son Abdullé Jan, his Secretary, Sayad Nur Muhammad Shah, the 
Chamberlain, Sherdil Khan, Shah Ghdézi, and others. He was received 
by the Lieutenant-Governor about two miles from L&hore and escorted 
under royal salute to the State apartments in the fort, where he was 
sumptuously ehtertained for five days. A darbdr was held in his honour, 
in the Montgomery Hall, at which native chiefs and nobles from all parts 
of the Panjdéb were present, and a splendid féte was given in the Shaldmér 
Gardens, which were gorgeously illuminated. On the afternoon of the 27th 
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of March, the Viceroy received the Amir at a public darbér at Ambdla, 
which was attended by officers, feudatory chiefs and native gentry. Sher 
Ali was recognised as Amir of Afghanistan, and received, besides presents 
of great intrinsic value, the promise of a money subsidy of twelve lakhs 
of rupees per annum. Following the policy of his predecessor, Lord Mayo 
assured the Amir that the British Government looked upon him as the 
lawful as well as the de facto sovereign of Afghanistdén, and, while it had no 
wish to see & new competitor attempting to deprive him of his power, it 
would on no account allow itself to be involved in domestic feuds and civil 
broils in that country. After a weck of reviews, soirees and other enter- 
tainments, the Amir returned to Kdébul, having previously telegraphed to 
Her Majesty the Queen his gratification at the splendour and hospitality 
of his reception. 

In February 1870, the Panjdb was honourcd by a visit from His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. A reception worthy of a Royal visitor was 
accorded to him, and the occasion was marked by splendid festivities, re- 
joicings and demonstrations of personal loyalty to the crown. His Royal 
Highness reached Delhi on the 5th of February, when the city was 
brilliantly illuminated. On the 7th he received an address of welcome 
from the inhabitants, and visited the fort, palace and grand mosque, and 
the position of the British army during the siege of Delhi in 1857. The 
following day he visited the ruins at the Kutab and the tomb of Humayun, 
and reached Lahore on the 9th. Here His Royal Highness was received 
by the Licutenant-Governor, the civil and military authorities and the 
principal feudatories and chiefs of the province, viz., the Maharajé of Jammu 
and Kdshmir, the Mahardj& of Patidld, the Nawdb of B&éhdwalpur, tha 
Réjds of Jhind, Nabhd, Kapurthald and others, all of whom gave the 
illustrious visitor a most hearty welcome. 

During His Royal Highness’ stay at Lahore, he received addresses from 
the European and Native residents, paid a State visit to the city, fort and 
palace, accompanied by the princes, rdj&s and nawdabs and the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, and opened the Soldiers’ Workshop Exhibition at Midn Mir. 

There was a grand review of troops at Midu Mir, a provincial ball at the 
Montgomery Hall, and a conversazione at Government House. On the 
12th, His Royal Highness proceeded to Amritsar, where he received an 
address from the inhabitants, and visited the Sikh temple and the sacred 
tank, which were profusely illuminated in honour of his visit. Next morning 
His Royal Highness proceeded to Saharanpur. | 

The enthusiasm which prevailed on the occasion of his visit among all 
classes of people, Europeans and natives, was ,:reat, and his address, courtesy 
and affable demeanour, won for him the esteem and admiration of all. The 
moral effect of the visit on the people can hardly be overrated. Their 
hearts were gladdened by the sight of the son of their most august and 
gracious sovereign. They now beheld with their own eyes the person of 
a prince of the Royal blood of England, and their thoughts were concen- 
trated on the blessings extended to them by the benign rule of the Queen 
of England. Scholarships and fellowships to be called after His Royal 
Highness were founded in connection with the Panj&b University College, 
by the Nawdb of Béhdwalpur, the Mahardjdé of Patidlé and the Rdjds of 
Jhind and Nabhd, to commemorate his visit to the Panjab. 7 

Sir Donald McLeod carried out with vigour the policy inaugurated by 
his predecessors, of developing the resources of the Panjab by constructing 
canals, roads acd railways. He took an active interest in the culture of 
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producta, new to the province, such as cinchona, silk, China grass and teas 
of good quality. He took measures for the improved culture of cotton, 
flax, hemp and other articles. As President of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of the Panj&b, he had not only plants and trees sent from one part 
of India to the other, but also from Kabul, and even from countries as far 
distant as England and Australia, and distributed a portion of them among 
the chiefs and nobles of the Panjab. He caused also specimens of rare trees 
and plants to be sent to England. His extreme delight was in the works 
of nature, and he took a warm interest in improving the products of the 
country, acting on the motto that he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where nothing has grown before, is a benefactor of his race. 

Sir Donald also took the most lively interest in the working of the 
Medical College, Léhore, and of the dispensaries established in the province, 
and in the extension of vaccination. It was in his nature to exert himself 
to the utmost of his power for the alleviation and mitigation of the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, and every measure calculated to facilitate this end 
received his hearty attention and co-operation. He established municipali- 
ties in more than three hundred places with the view of training the people 
to manage their own affairs and to give them a voice in the educational 
system of the country. The rules of the system of grants-in-aid to schools 
were applied by him in a liberal spirit. I{is inexhaustible energies for the 
good of the public received the commendations of all who took a real interest 
in the advancement of the country, and he wrote many able papers on a great 
variety of subjects touching the welfare of the Government and people. The 
following extracts from a Despatch of his, dated September 5th, 1867, on the 
relative merits of native and British rule, may prove interesting :— 

1 do not think that any one who really knows India will attempt to deny that the 
stcurity, both in person and property, the freedom from violence and oppression of every 
kind, the stability of established order, the encouragement to trade and progress and 
facilities for accumulation and utilization of capital afforded under British rule, aro 
infinitely preferred by the bulk of the people to the comparative lawlessness existing in 
the Native States by whom we are surrounded. 

Where an Englishman has shown a warm and rational sympathy with the people, 
they invariably respond in a manner which is unmuistakeable, regarding him with feelings 
nearly akin to affection; and in the case of the Government, the same rosult would, I feel 
assured, follow from the same cause, for the people already fully appreciate and admire 
its love of justice, its honesty of purpose and its stability, and would, I believe, be quite 
prepared to accord to it their devoted loyalty, if they could perceive in its principles of 
action that spirit of sympathy which it is easy to invoke, but very difficult to describe, 
The more, in short, we study the people, consult their wishes and feelings and take them 
into our confidence, the more shall we soften or remove that alienation which difference of 
rage at present begets. 


In January, 1870, the five years’ term of Sir Donald McLeod having 
expired, he was requested to rémain for a further period of six months. At 
the conclusion of this period he resigned office on the Ist of June, On the 
5th of May a grand farewell banquet was given in his honour in the Mont- 
gomery Hall, presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy. On this occasion 
higle encomiums were passed on the retiring Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Viceroy’aud by Lord Napier, of Magdala. Little did those present think 
that, of the distinguished guests who honoured the banquet with their pre- 
sence on that occasion, three would lose their lives within a comparatively 
short time—Lord Mayo by the knife of an Afghan assassin, Sir Henry Durand 
and Sir Donald McLeod by frightful accidents. After his departure, the 
Eusopean residents of the Panjab raised a “ memorial fund” in token of the 
respect and affection they entertained for the retired Lieutenant-Governor. 
With the money raised, they were enabled to place an excellent picture of 
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Sir Donald in the Public Hall, among other Panjdéb administrators, and to 
found a medal called the “McLeod Prize Medal,” which was open for com- 
petition annually to all the students of the Panjab, and was to be awarded 
to the one passing the best examination in the Oriental Classics, combined 
with a competent knowledge of English. The medal bears on the obverse 
the likeness of Sir Donald, and on the reverse the words: “McLeod Prize. 
Oriental Classics and English.” The Mahardj4 of Jamm& gave Rs. 31,000, 
to be expended in the foundation of a fellowship in the L&hore University 
College, to be held in the name of Sir Donald McLeod. 

After his return to England, Sir Donald took a deep interest in the 
proceedings of the Geographical, Asiatic and other public Societies having 
for their object the diffusion of knowledge. He evinced the deepest sym- 
pathy for the distressed condition of the poorer classes in the cast of London, 
and was on his way to attend the meeting of a charitable institution on the 
28th of November, 1879, when, in his attempt to enter a train in motion, to 
ensure, as he thought, his punctual attendance, for the furtherance of a 
cause which he had so much at heart, the terrible accident befell him, which 
cost him his life.* 

Sir Donald was born in Fort William, Calcutta, on the 6th of May 1810. 
He was, therefore, in the 63rd year of his age when he died. 

Sir Donald McLeod was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
by Sir Henry Marion Durand, who, however, met with a fatal accident 
in Tdénk seven months afterwards. His successor was Sir Henry Davies. 

In January, 1872, an outbreak of the Kaka sect occurred in the District 
of Ludhidndé The founder of the sect was one Balak Singh, a resident of 
Hazro, in the Rawalpindi District. He founded the religion in 1847. The 
Kukds are an orthodox sect of the Sikhs. The principles of their teaching 
are monotheistic and moral, and the tents of their religion prohibit ido 
worship and an observance of the distinction of caste. They permit the 
marriage of widows, prohibit the receiving of money in lieu of a daughter 
or a sister, and enjoin morality and abstinence from the use of spirits and 
other intoxicating liquors. The iusignia of the sect were a woollen rosary, 
an untwisted turban and a staff, and each convert was enjoined to carry 
about him a knife and asmall axe. Mahomedans were permitted to become 
members of the new sect; but the converts were chiefly Hindus and Sikhs 
of the lower classes. On the death of Bdlak Singh, in 1863, Ram Singh, his 
principal disciple, became the guru of the sect. Ram Singh was a man pos- 
sessed of considerable intellectual ability. He was the son of a carpenter 
of Mauzé Bheni, in the Ludhidnd District. By degrees he acquired a great 
reputation among his followers for piety and sanctity. The number of his 
disciples largely increased, and with them his jofluence. The conduct of the 
sect was, at first, in general orderly and pcaceable, but individual Kakds 
subjected themselves to punishment by the courts of law for destroying 





. hi ccount of his closing hours, written by a loving relative, who was with him 
to the lat, is given in the little work of Major-General Lake, from which we extract the 


following :— 

, which was much bruised, was removed while he was under the influence of ether. He was then 
fiat os bed in a small room, the Surgeon pronouncing the case hopeless, and that he was sinking rapidly, and 
would not survive more than half an hour, (He lived more than two hours after this.) While the operation was 
being performed, I had gone to fetch his sister, Mrs. Hawkins, and on returning to the hospital with her, we 
received this dreadful announcement. On being conducted to his room, we found him lying quietly in bed with his 
eyes closed, surrounded by his father-in-law, Sir Robert Montgomery, a young friend who was staying with him, the 
Lady Superintendent, # nurse and the Surgeon. . . Presently I said, “TI have no doubt yorl can say, ‘ Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” He replied, ‘* Most certainly 1!” And vou 
can say, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly?" He repeated the text, adding, “I shal] then be free from sin and sorrow, 
and for ever with the Lord,” or words to that effect. He then engaged in prayer almost inaudibly; but the last 
words were, “ Praised be His holy name for ever and ever!" These were his last words. He now rapidly sank. ; He 
died in Jess than five hours after the accident, “O Death, where is thy stivg ? O Grave, where is thy victory ? 
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hikds*and demolishing graves and tombs, things which the members of the 
sect regard as objects of idolatrous worship, and, on occasions of religious 
assemblies, those present were frequently (like somo revivalists) worked up 
into a religious frenzy. Suspicions having been aroused that the objects of 
Ram Singh and his disciples were not merely religious, but that, under 
the guisg of a religious reformer and a teacher of moral precepts, he 
harboured deep political designs, the Guru was, for some years, dataiacd under 
strict surveillance in his village ; but, no tangible proof of disloyalty having 
been adduced against him, he was released froin his quasi-imprisonmeht, and 
allowed the same religious freedom which the leaders of all well-conducted 
sects enjoy under the British Government. For some time after obtaining 
his liberty, Ram Singh behaved well, but, as he gained more importance by 
making converts, his teachings became morc political in their nature. His 
followers assumed an air of arrogance, and instances were not wanting in 
which they disturbed the public peace at fairs and public gatherings by their 
intolerant behaviour. The fist proofs of their being a dangerous sect appeared 
in June and July, 1871, at Amritsar, and at Rai Kot in the Ludhidnd District, 
when some Mahomedan butchers being found to have been murdered on 
account of the slaughter of kine, the investigation and trial that followed 
showed that the instigators and perpetrators of the murders were Kukds. 
On 14th January, a party of 200 Kakds attacked the town of Malodh, and 
after doing some damage and wounding a Sikh sardar, against whom they 
uppear to have entertained some degree of animosity, they proceeded to 
Malerkotla, their numbers having in the meantime been augmented. ‘They 
attacked the town and rushed through the streets to the treasury, but, after a 
sharp fight, were repulsed by the Nawdb’s men, and driven out of the town. 
British troops were immediately sent to the scene of strife, but the outbreak 
had, in the meantime, completely collapsed. The rebels, discouraged by 
their repulse at Malerkotla, fled to the forest, where they were hunted 
down by the troops of the Patiél4é State, and all either slain or captured. The 
Kuké sect remained under surveillance for some time after, but the restric- 
tions which it had been considered expedient to place upon it at the time 
of the outbreak, were gradually withdrawn. Ram Singh, the leadcr of 
the sect, who had been seized and removed to Allahabad, was sent to 
Burmah, where he subsequently died. 

In January, 1876, the Panjéb was honoured by a visit by Lis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Never before in the annals of India had 
there been a more passionate outburst of loyalty than on the occasion of 
the visit of the heir-apparent to the crown of England. The people and the 
chiefs of India felt that they were united by a firmer tie to the English 
people, and that their country was incorporated with the vast and splendid 
empire ruled over by Her Majesty the Queen. 

His Royal Highness with his suite, consisting of the Duke of Sutherland, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Suffield, Lord Alfred Paget, Earl of Aylesford, Major- 
Gerfral Probyn, Mr. Sydney Hall, and Secretaries, and Aide-de-camps, ar- 
rived af Delhi on January 11th. The entry of His Royal Highness the 
Prince within the ancient capital of Hindostdén, the scene of so many 
dramatic episodes in- the history of India, and the site of a multitude of 
monuments and other historical reminiscences, was attended with a pomp and 
magnificence syited to the occasion and the place. The entire way from the 
Raalway Station to the Royal Camp was lined with troops. Great was the 
enthusiasm displayed by the people on seeing the heir-apparent to the throne 
of England and India, and every face flushed with joy. As His Royal 
Highness came in sight of the Jummé Masjid, in front of which were 
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the 5th regiment and 28th Panjdbis, the immense multitude which had 
crowded over the steps leading to the grand mosque, rose to salute him. 
At the Royal Camp the members of the municipality, having been admitted 
to the honour of an interview, presented His Royal Highness with an address, 
in which they expressed the joy aud honour they felt at the privilege allowed 
them of expressing their feelings of profound loyalty and devotion to the 
person and rule of Her Most Gracious Queen and on behalf of the whole 
community, of whatever race or creed, offered to His Royal Highness a 
most hearty welcome to their ancient city. Since the happy announcement 
of the intended Royal visit had been made by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
they had anxiously looked forward to that auspicious day, and they thanked 
God for having had the honour of beholding the Royal Prince at last. They 
dwelt on the historic interest and monuments of antiquity possessed by 
Delhi, which, for upwards of a thousand years, was the seat of great dynas- 
ties, which in succession rose, flourished and passed away, leaving behind 
them traces of their grandeur and civilization in superb mosques, splendid 
palaces, tall minarets, lofty towers, chaste tombs and picturesque temples. 
Though no longer the capital of the Empire, it was flourishing and prospering 
under the sway of the British. Three railways converged to it, tending 
materially to develop its resources by trade and industry. It was still the 
home of the polished Hindosténi language and a seat of learning. They 
expressed their earnest wish that His Royal Highness might retain pleasant 
recollections of his visit, and that the remainder of his tour might be as full 
of interest as the commencement had been. 

The Prince thanked them for the reception they had accorded him, and 
said it had been a pleasure to him to visit their ancient capital, which 
abounded in architectural monuments of great beauty and splendor, and wae 
associated with events of the greatest historical interest. The position their 
city naturally enjoyed in the centre of India, where so many lines of railway 
converged, must ever render it one of the most important possessions of 
the Indian empire. He was glad to mect them there, and much gratified in 
being able to convey to Her Majesty the Queen assurances of the appearance 
of reviving prosperity in a city so famvus and beautiful. 

On 12th January, a grand review of troops of all arms took place at 
Delhi. The Prince was, on this occasion, dressed in the uniform of a 
Field Marshal. As His Royal Highness appeared on the parade ground, 
the royal standard was hoisted and a royal salute thundered forth along the 
line ; a shout of welcome went up from the great multitude and handker- 
chiefs from the dense line of carriages fluttered in the air. The bands 
played the National Anthem and the colours were lowered. The Prince 
rode across the line from right to left, and back again. A signal being given, 
the troops began to move; and for an hour and a half the stream of 
horses, foot and artillery flowed past the royal party. There was then the 
march past by the whole force, and, after a royal salute, the various 
detachments marched off towards their respective lines. o 

On the 13th, His Royal Highness visited the Qutb Minar, the ‘highest 
column in the world, measuring 238 feet in height. Mounting the summit 
of the tower, he had a view of the ruined cities, mosques, palaces, and tombs 
which stretch around for miles, The same day, he visited the mausoleum 
of Humayun, described by Mr. Russell as ‘sombre, massive, vast, one of the 
grandest piles of the kind in the world;’ the magnificent mausoleum. of 
Nizém-ud-din and the beautiful tomb of Safdar Jang. There were grand 
illuminations at night, and with a sham fight of troops, the following day, the 


Delhi pageant came to an end. 
( 


‘ 
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Eafly on the morning of 18th January, His Royal Highness reached 
Lahore by special train. He was received on the platform of the Railway 
Station by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab (Sir Henry Davies), the 
chief civil and military officials of the province, and a very large assemblage 
of Europeans. The royal cortége, in passing round the city, had a full view 
of the encampments of the ruling chiefs of the Panjab, which were pitched 
on the parade ground, north of the citadel. Each Rajé had his separate ground 
assigned to him, and a banner which waved before each encampment, marked 
the spot. ‘The tramp of horses, fantastically decorated with embroidered 
saddle-cloths, the trumpeting of elephants, richly caparisoned with gold and 
silver howdas, the rol) of drums and the roar of artillery, gave a thoroughly 
eastern character to the scene. Each prince vied with his neighbour in 
magnificence. Their infantry soldiers, armed with shields and matchlocks, 
and troops of cavalry, clad in chain armour, and armed with lance and 
sword, with shining breastplate and morion, presented a most picturesque 
appearance. The chiefs who had assembled to pay homage to the heir and 
representative of their august Sovereign, belonged to different nationalities 
and races, and their armed retainers consisted of the flower of Panja&b 
chivalry. The regular and irregular troops of these chiefs lined the roads 
and saluted the Prince as he passed. 

At Government House, His Royal Highness received the address® of the 
Municipality. This was followed by a grand levee of European officers, after 
which the ruling chiefs of the Panj&b were introduced to the Prince, in the 
order of their precedence. The Prince, with his staff, next drove to the citadel, 


and, mounting the high tower of the Shish Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, had ,, 


a full view of the surrounding country—the luxuriant plains with their rich 
foliage of trees on one side, the densely populated city with its spacious houses, 
lofty minarets, gilded domes and elegant temples on the other, and the 
placid river, like a silvery streak, flowing to the north-west. It was the place 
where the “ Lion of Léhore,” as Ranjit Singh was called, used to watch the 
rising sun, and survey at his ease the movements of his troops on the plains 
below, as well as the bustle of life in the city. The palace sparkles with 
the glittering of myriads of tiny mfrrors, and is historically interesting 
as the place where the sovereignty of the Panjdb was formally ceded by 
the Sikhs to the British Government. In the armoury, the Prince saw the 
weapons employed by the Sikhs, and the arms usedin warfare by Govind, 
their martial Guru. His attention was attracted by a tiny cannon, mounted 
on a revolving frame, which was said to have been ee as a toy by Dulip 
Singh, when he was a little boy. At the desire of His Royal Highness 
the toy was sent to Bombay, to be conveyed to England as an object of 
interest. b 

On the forenoon of the 19th, His Royal Highness opened the Soldiers’ 
Industrial Exhibition at Midn Mir, where some hillmen exhibited some very 
fine falcons, hunting eagles, short-winged hawks, shaggy deer-hounds, and 
Thibetan mastifis. In the evening a grand féte was given in the Shalamdr 
Gardens, which were brilliantly illuminated. 

On the 20th January, the Prince paid a visit to Jammu. The Maharaja 
had constructed a splendid palace, on the summit of a ridge above Jammu, ex- 
pressly for the reception of His Royal Highness, at an enormous cost. It was 
gorgeously decorated, and carpeted with the richest pashmina. The Maha- 
rajg received hii royal guest with the greatest honour. There was a Darbdr 
and a display of fireworks, the festivities ending with a sporting expedition, in 
which His Royal Highness took part. On hisreturn to Wazirdbdd, the Prince 


* Vide Appendix I. 
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opened the great bridge over the Chind&b, which was named the Altxandra 
Bridge, after Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. On the return of 
the Prince to Lahore, the citadel, public buildings and streets were illumi- 
nated. A conversazioue was held in the spacious hall of the Léhore College. 
His Royal Highuess took his seat on a dias covered with a carpet of gold 
embroidery, and placed at the end of the central hall. On the right was a 
full-length portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and on the 
left a portrait of the Prince, both works of great artistic merit executed by 
order: of the Mahardjé of Patidlé to commemorate the restoration of the 
Prince’s health. The walls were decorated with the coats-of-arms, flags 
and emblazoued shields of the Panjdéb chiefs, under each shield being a 
Panjabi, armed and standing on a pedestal, representing the district in which 
he was born. About a hundred and twenty chiefs from all parts of the 
Panjabi were introduced to His Royal Highness on this occasion, and a 
number of them received successively from his hands commemorative medals, 
ribands and rewards. The ceremony being over, the Prince witnessed a 
display of fire-works from the roof of the college, and round the great 
bonfires was exhibited the sword dance peculiar to the frontier people. 

On his way to Agra, the Prince visited Amritsar, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs, and surveyed the celebrated golden temple from the terrace, crowds 
of people making their salutations as they passed before him. His Royal 
Highness generously made donations at the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, at 
Lahore, and the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. At the former place an interest- 
ing ode * was presented to him. At Rajpuré station, His Royal Highness 
received the respects of His Highness the Mahardjd4 of Patidldé, and, at 
a splendid banquet, the Mahardjdé proposed the health of the Queen, and 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince bade good-bye to the delighted Maharaja 
under a royal salute, and continued his journey down country. The visit of 


which became a turning point in the annals of British India. This was the 
assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria of the title of “Empress of 
India.” (Indiw Imperatriz.) With a view of proclaiming to the Queen’s 
subjects throughout India the graciot.s sentiments which had induced Her 
Majesty to make to Her Sovereign style and titles an addition specially in- 
tended to mark Her Majesty’s interest in this great dependency of the Crown, 
and Her Royal confidence in the loyalty and affection of the princes and 
people of India, His Excellency, Lord Lytton, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, held an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the first day of January 
1877, an occasion which will ever be remembered by the Indian nations 
under British sway, as inaugurating a new epoch in the history of their 
country. Eighteen years had elapsed since tie direct sway of Her Majesty’s 
Eastern dominions had passed to the Crown. To assume the title then 
would have been inopportune, as tending to perpetuate the memory of the 
direst events in the annals of British India, and associating it with stories 
of treason and treachery. The Imperial Assemblage was a festival of peace, 
the natural outcome of an age of prosperity and contentment. The event 
owed its significance to those historial changes which had moulded India 
into a mighty British Empire. The assumption by the Queen of the title of 
“ Empress of India” at this time was most opportune and in perfect accord 
with the feelings of all classes of the people. It bound the Indian chiefs and 
people by closer ties of devotion and loyalty to the Crown of England, and 
the event, following so soon after the visit of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, was proof of the increased 


* Vide Appendix II, 
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interest which Her Imperial Majesty took in the affairs of this her great 
dependency. It brought the reigning princes of Hindostdu and its people 
into closer communion with their British rulers. It strengthened the bonds 
of friendship between the Chiefs of North and South India, all of whom, 
with an enthusiasm unparalleled in history, joined in doing homage to the 
representative of their most august Sovereign. It served, ou the one hand, 
to establi8h the reality of the British Empire in the minds of the people of 
India, while, on the other, it identified the governing race with their true 
interests. It was the crowning event in the history of British India; all 
hearts were cheered, all felt the beneficent suzerainty of the Queen, all were 
proud and grateful for an act of Royal favour which had brought them closer 
to the throne of Great Britain. 

His Excellency, Lord Lytton, addressed the assembled chiefs and people 
in a speech in which he explained the gracious intentions of Her Majesty 
in adding the title to the style and dignity of her ancestral Crown. 

His Lordship then communicated the gracious message which the Queen 
had addressed to him in her own Royal and Imperial name, and which he 
had received that morning from Her Majesty. 

We, Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, Qucen-Empress of 
India, send through our Viceroy, to all our officers, civil and military, and to all princes, 
chiefs and peoples now at Delhi assembled, our Royal and Imperial greeting, and agsure 
them of the deep interest and earnest affection with which wo regard the people of our 
Indian Empire. We witnessed with heart-felt satisfaction, the reception which they have 
accorded to our beloved son, and have been touched by the evidence of their loyalty and 
attachment to our house and throne, Wo trust that the present occasion may tend to 
unite in bonds of yet closer affection ourselves und our people ; that from the highest to 
the humblest all may feel that under our 1ule the principles of liberty, equity and justice 
are secured to them; and that to promote their happiness, to add to their prosperity and 

etd vance their welfare, are the ever present aiins and object of our Empire. 

In connection with the assumption of the Imperial title by Her Majesty, 
the salutes of the Jammt, Jhind, Nabh& and Malerkotla chiefs were each 
increased by two guns, as a personal distinction. The additions of “Indar 
Mahandar Bahadur,” and of “Sipar-i Sultanat,” were made to the title of the 
Maharajé of Kashmir, and that of “ Mashir-i-Kesur-i-Hind ” both to his titles 
and to those of the R4jé of Jhind. ~Mahardjé Rambir Singh of Kashmir 
was also endowed with the honorary rank of General in the British army. 

On the 2nd of April, 1877, Sir Robert Eyles Egerton succecded Sir 
Robert Henry Davies as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjé&b. During the 
years 1878 and 1879, Kdshmir was visited by a terrible famine, and the 
mortality among the suffering classes, chiefly Mahomedans, was great. The 
distribution of grain ordered by the Mahardj& was generally either not 
made or made inequitably ; the poorer Mahomedan classes being unable to 
obtain sufficient to maintaix® life with, while the richer pandit and official 
classes were allowed to embezzle enormous quantities, reducing the general 
stock and securing large profits for themselves. The desolation caused by 
famine in the valley and town of Kashmir was terrible. A number of the 
chief valleys to the north were utterly deserted ; whole villages lay in ruins; 
some of the suburbs of the city were tenantless; the city itself was half 
destroyed; the grave-yards were filled to overflowing; the river was full 
of the corpses thrown into it; death everywhere did its destructive work. 
Some 20,000 persons made their way into Jammu and the Panjab, and 
several thousands fled to the north. Of the hundreds who perished on the 
rgad, no accotints will ever be published. The shawl and the silk trade 
of Kashmir were almost destroyed, owing to the almost total cessation of 
the European demand for Kashmir alagie and pashm work. 

In November, 1878, a war with Amir Sher Ali Khan broke out. It was 
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ascertained that he had been favouring Russian intrigues, and while‘an em- 
bassy from the British Government was refused admission into the country, a 
Russian mission (under a Russian officer named Stolietoff) was received with 
marked cordiality. The Amfr having acted in direct contravention of an 
express understanding between him and the British Government, war was 
declared against him. The British army invaded Afghanistdn by three 
different routes, the Khaibar, the Kuram and the Boldn. The goot-will and 
active loyalty of the Panjdb chiefs was shown by their unanimous expression 
of a desire to assist the Government by every means in their power during 
the operations. The services of contingents from Patial4, Bahdwalpur, 
Nabhé, Jhind, Kapurthal4, Faridkot and Néhan, amounting to about 3,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry, with thirteen guns, were accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and the forces put under the command of Brigadier-General Watson. 
They were supplied by the Government with the new sniders, and ‘after 
being carefully instructed in their use, the forces were reviewed at Lahore 
on the 17th of December 1878, by the Viceroy, previous to their departure 
to the front. The contingent of the Bahawdélpur Nawdb was sent to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan frontier, while those of the other chiefs performed guard 
and watch duty on the borders of Bannu and the Kohé&t Districts, thus 
relieving the Kuram Division of the British forces of very onerous duties. 
The conduct of these forces received the commendation of General Watson 
and other military officers, who had an opportunity of seeing their work 
and bearing. 

The British troops succeeded in occupying the passes without much 
opposition. Sher Ali fled to Afghani-Turkistdn, and entered into negotia- 
tions with the Russians for that assistance against the British power which 
General Kaufmann had led him to expect, but he met with disappointment, 
in that quarter, and died of a broken heart at Mazar-i-Sharif. A treaty of 
alliance was concluded at Gandamack between Yd&kb Khan, son of the late 
Amir, and the British Government, by which the British frontier was exten- 
ded to the further sides of the passes, and it was agreed that a British 
officer should remain at Kdabul, as the envoy and minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of the Amir. Sir Uouis Cavagnari, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, an officer of great natural force of character 
and energy, who had for a long time successfully transacted border 
affairs, being nominated to the office, was sent to Kabul with a suite 
and escort. His suite consisted of Mr. W. Jenkyns, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, distinguished for his linguistic attainments, who was appointed 
Politica: Assistant at the Kébul court; Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton, V.C., 
of the Guide Corps, and Doctor A. Kelly, of thesame regiment. The British 
embassy had been only a few months in Kéoul when it was treacherously 
attacked by the Afghans. The British Resident and his staff were all 
massacred in cold blood, and the escort was cut down. Yakub Khan being 
suspected of complicity or connivance, was deported to India, and a second 
war became necessary. ‘ 

In April, 1880, Lord Lytton laid down the reins of Government, conse- 
quently on the defeat of the Conservative ministry in England, and was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Ripon. In the same year a detachment of 
British troops was cut to pieces by the Afghan forces under Ayab Khan, 
between Kandahar and the river Helmund; but General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the present Commander-in-Chief, made a brilliant march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, and near this town totally routed the troops of Ayub 
Khan, on the lst of September, 1880. The British were now masters of 
the whole country of Afghanistdn, but, as the Government did not propose 
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to ret@in the country as a British dependency, Abdul Rahman Khan, the 
eldest surviving member of the family of Dost Muhammad Khan, whose 
father, Mahomed Afzul Khan, had been: Amir of Kabul, was installed as 
Amir. 

In September 1880, the British army which had been in occupation 
of vorthern Afghanistén, returned to India through the Khaibar Pass. 
Garrisong were for a time maintained at Landi Kotal and Ali Masjid; but 
they were ultimately withdrawn. The British troops vacated Kandahar 
as soon as Amir Abdul Rahman Khan had established his authority in 
southern Afghanistdén. Soon after this, Ayub Khan, descending from’ Herat, 
defeated the Kabul troops and captured Kandahar; but his success was not 
of long duration. Abdul Rahman Khan, marching from Kabul at the 
head of his troops, inflicted a disastrous defeat on Aytib Khan, who was 
compelled to fly, Kandahar being re-occupied by the troops of tho new Amir. 
Ayub Khan, after his defeat at Kandahar, fled to Persia, but afterwards 
surrendered to the British, by whom he was deported to India and detained 
at Rawalpindi, a liberal pension being allowed to him and his family and 
dependents who followed his fortunes in his exile to India. 

At the close of the year 1881, an Exhibition of Industrial Arts was held 
at Léhore, with the twofold object of ascertaining the progress made in this 
respect since the last. Exhibition in 1864, and of encouraging the production 
of genuine native work of original oriental designs. Specimens of indigenous 
art and industry, and works chiefly of a domestic character, bearing the mark 
of the individuality which only hand labour can bestow, from the tissue 
wrought by the peasant’s needle to the jewelled ornament worn by the noble, 
were brought together. The Exhibition was formally inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Egerton on the 24th of December, 1881. In the course of his address 
to the assembled chiefs, sardars and nobles, Sir Robert said :-— 

In a frontier province like this, where, in former times, the professions of arms and 
agriculture chiefly occupied the attention of the people, it is essentially desirable to 
foster arts and manufactures, for, in a period of peace and security, such as India 
enjoys under the rule of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, these have an opportunity of 
development which did not in former times exist. The rapid increase of the population 
renders it necessary to seek in every direction for some means of employment besides 
agriculture, which will briug money into the country and support its people ; and one 

reat means of providing such employment is to encourage a demand for local manu- 

ctures, which can best be done by making what our workmen can do more widely 
known ; and I have reason to hope that this, which is one great object of the present 
exhibition, will be in some degree accomplished. 

Selected artisans were sent from the leading towns in the Panjab to the 
Exhibition, to obtain, by a comparison of the articles displayed, a correct idea 
of what was best in style and execution, and the Exhibition was an unquali- 
fied success. e 

Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison assumed the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab on the 2nd of April, 1882, 

In November, 1882, His Excellency the Viceroy personally opened the 
geeat Sirhind Canal, designed to irrigate a vast extent of country. The 
main: line of this canal has been completed as well as the Abohar branch 
and the Sutlej navigation channel. The Bari Dod&b Canal, the Sirhind and 
Western Jamna canals are great works which mark the efforts of Govern- 


ment to bestow the boon of fertility upon waste tracts. Further west, the 3 


Chin&b Canal and several other works, undertaken at enormous outlay, have 
gonferred infmense benefit on the country. The Sw&t river, Sidnai, and 
Chindb canals which have been opened, have fertilized nearly a million 
acres. The construction of the Jhelum Canal, has received the approval of 
the Government of India and the sanction of the Secretary of State. These 
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measures are calculated to afford an outlet to the inhabitants of congested 
districts; and the means of improving their material condition, and develop- 
ing the wealth and resources of their country. 

The Panj&b University Act (X VII) was passed in 1882, and, in accordance 
therewith, the Panj&b University came into existence on the 14th of 
October of that year. The Viceroy consented to become the patron of the 
institution, the Lieutenant-Governor was appointed ex-officio Chancellor, 
and the members of the Senate were designated Fellows. 

The Russian Cabinet having urged, in 1884, that the North-Western 
boundary of Afghanistdn should be demarcated, to prevent disputes arising 
regarding the Afghan territory lying on the borders of Russian Turkistan, 
a, Commission was appointed by the British Government, with the consent of 
the Amir, to determine the line of frontier, in conjunction with Russian 
Commissioners deputed for the purpose. The Tatelligence, Survey, Geo- 
graphical, Botanical and other departments were represented in the Com- 
mission, which was escorted by a strong guard of cavalry and iofantry, 
comprising three hundred sabres of the 11th Bengal Lancers, and two 
hundred and forty bayonets of the 20th Panjdb Infantry. The command of 
the whole mission, until the arrival of Sir Peter Lumsden from London, was 
given to Colonel Sir Joseph Ridgeway. The other members of the Commis- 
sion were Captain C. E. Yate, Lieutenant the Honourable M.G. Talbot, R.E, 
Captain Maitland (Bombay Staff Corps) of the Intelligence Branch, Doctor 
Charles, in medical charge, Doctor Owen, Major Bax of the 11th Bengal 
Lancers, Captain Heath, Lieutenant Drummond and Major Hill, RE., the 
head of the Survey party, Doctor Aitchison, the Naturalist and Botanist, 
Major Meiklejohn of the 20th Panjéb Infantry, Captain Cotton, Licutc- 
nant Rawlins, Mr. Merk, Personal Assistant to Colonel Ridgeway, Captain 
Gore of the Survey, Major Rind, Assistant Commissary General, Licute- 
nant Burne, 23th Pioneers, in charge of transport, Captain Peacock, R. E., 
of the Intelligence Branch, Lieutenant Wright, Colonel Prinsep, Major 
Holdich, Lieutenant Peatson, Captain Griesbach, the Geologist, Captain 
DeLaessoc, and Mr. Barnes, C.S. The Native attachés accompanying the 
mission were Risaldar-Major Baha-ud-din of the Central India Horse, Suba- 
ddr Muhammad Husain Khan of the 2id Sikhs, Sardar Sher Muhammad 
Khan, an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Panjéb, and son of the 
late Governor of Kandahar, Sardar Muhammad Aslam Khan, Commandant 
of the Khaibar Jazelchis, Khan B&ébdé Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, Risaldar-Major Muhammad Husain Khan, 7th 
Bengal Cavalry, Kazi Muhammad Aslam Khan and Aziz-ulla Khan. Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad accompanied the Sistan Mission of 1872, and Aziz-ulla Khan 
was with Lord Blandford (now Duke of Marlborough), when he travelled 
in India. He was with His Lordship in his voyage round the world, and, 
on arrival in England, took employment under His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, with whom he remained for two years. In 1878 he was 
appointed a Lieutenantin the army of the Sultan of Turkey, and was present 
at the siege of Kars. In recognition of his services during the war, he 
received the fifth class of the order of Medjidi from the Government of the 
Sultan. Returning to the Panjdb, he was appointed jamadar of the 5th 
oe Cavalry and, for service in the late Afghan war, received a medal 
and clasp. 

The mission, thus composed, left India in September, 1884, and arrived in 
the valley of Herat in November of the same year. A well-defined boundary 
was fixed between Russian-Turkistaén and Afghanistdu, by which the frontier 
line between the Hari Rud and the Murghd&b was conceded to Russia, and 
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that from the Murghdab to the Oxus settled. The Zulfikar Pass was retained 
for the Amir, and, on the whole, Russia got very much less than she claimed. 
The proceedings on the part of Russia were conducted by Genera: Komeroff, 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces in the Trans- 
Caspian Province, whose head-quarters are at Ashkabad, which was con- 
quered by the Russians under General Skobeleff in 1880-81. Colonel 
Alikhanoffwas, at this time, the Russian Governor of Merve, which inclu- 
ded Panjdeh and other tracts of Afghan country ceded to Russia. A small 
part of the work of demarcation, which could not be finished by the Com- 
mission, was gone through subsequently, and the frontier settled as far as the 
And-Khui territory. Most prompt and effectual aid was throughout given to 
the mission by the Amir’s officials, who spared no pains in providing supplies 
and the means of transport, which materially tended to facilitate the ardu- 
ous work of the Commission. The labours of the Commission have added 
materially to our knowledge of the countries it visited. The defences of 
Herat have been improved under the superintendence of Captain Peacock. 
The Intelligence Department under Captain Maitland, explored the routes bet- 
ween Nushki and the Helmand, which are of great strategical importance. 
The country from Maru Chak on the Murghdb to Kilif on the Oxus was 
surveyed, and the routes to the Khanets of Maimena, And-Khiai, Shibarghan 
and Akhcha were explored. Independently of the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, the routes from Yarkand to Charshambd, across the Pamir and of 
Chitral, Kafristén, Badakshdn and Dardistdén were explored by Mr. Nevy Elias 
aud Colonel Lockhart. The Survey Department of the Commission under 
Captains Gore and Talbot surveyed almost the whole of western and 
northern Afghanistén, including Khorasan east and south-east of Mashhad. 

valuable collection of botanical specimens was made in western and 
northern Afghanistén, while, in the natural history branch, many birds, beasts 
and reptiles were collected. In the geographical surveys, important contri- 
butions were made by Captain Griesbach, while Captain deLaessoe made 
interesting discoveries in the Archeological Department, which he repre- 
sented. He opened up an extensive series of ancient cave dwelling in the 
valley of the Murghdb near Panjdek, and Captain Yate had similar cave 
dwellings excavated near Kildhi-nou. Old coins and other antiquities were 
also collected by Captains Durand, Talbot and other members of the Mission. 

The Amir Abdul Rahman Khan has been very energetic in improving 
the lines of communication throughout his territory. He has linked Kabul 
to Balkh and Herat by good roads; and the road from Kébulto Herat and 
the Hazdrdjét has been improved. The Amir has also strengthened the 
garrison of Afghan Turkistan. On the return of the Mission from Central 
Asia, the Amir gave a sumptuous entertainment to the members in his new 
palace at Kébul, and expressed himself highly pleased with the result of 
their labours. 

In April, 1885, the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, received a visit from His 
Highness Abdul Rahman Khan, Amir of Afghanistdn, at Rawalpindi. A 
grand.assemblage took place which was attended by seven ruling chiefs of 


the Panjab. His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Excellency * 


the Commander-in-Chief of the army in India, the Commanders-in-Chiefs of 
Madras and Bombay, the Lieutenant-Governors of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Panjdb, and the members of the Executive Council, also took 
part in the proceedings. ; 

On the morning of 6th April, a grand military review took place, when 
20,000 British troops of all arms, and contingents from the States of Patidlé, 
Bahdéwalpur, Jhind, Nabhé, Kapurthdélé4 and Faridkot, forming a total of 
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upwards of 3,000 troops, paraded. His Highness the Amir rode*beside 
Lord Dufferin to the parade ground, and remained on horseback throughout 
the proceedings, He wore a white coat, begirt with a bossed belt, light 
trousers, with a broad gold stripc, and long riding boots. On his head he 
wore his usual flat cap of grey brown fur, Ghol4dm Haidar Khan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, wore a black helmet. The sight 
of the British troops in arms created in the mind of the Amir a‘feeling of 
respect for the British power, and he saw, for the first time, that he must 
depend on the friendship of the British, than whom a better ally, or one 
more able and willing to render him effectual help, it would be in vain 
to seek, A grand darbdr was held on the morning of 8th April, at which 
were present the notables before mentioned. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
The ceremony comprised the presentation of valuable gifts to the Amir, 
and a short conversation between the Viceroy and the Amir. When the 
gifts had been formally laid out in the Darbdr the Amir rose and spoke us 
follows in Persian :— 

I am greatly obliged for the kindness shown me by the Viceroy and the favour 
shown by the Queen. In return for their kindness, every possible service sha!l be 
rendered by me, As regards my army and people, as England has declared her intention 
of beating off any enemies of Afghanistd4n, therefore the Afghan nation will join in 
the firmest manner, and will stand side by side with the British Government. 

In presenting the sword of honour to the Amir, Lord Dufferin said, it 
was given to the Amir as a token of the Viceroy’s personal regard. It was 
a gift which he hoped would be acceptable to so distinguished a soldier, who 
was at the same time a powerful ruler, and who had just declared himself 
the friend and ally of England. The Amir said in reply: “ He hoped with 
this sword to cut down any enemy of the British Government.” At the 
conclusion of his speech in the darbdér, the Amir was understood to say. 
that his words had been uttered after due consideration and before all; so 
that all present might bear witness to what he had said. The Viceroy gave 
a banquet in honour of the Amir in the Viceregal camp. In responding to 
the toast of his health, Abdul Rahman rose and delivered a short speech in 
Persian, in which he expressed a hope that Afghanistdn might continue 
to prosper like England in future, and that the Euglish arms, would be 
victorious wherever they went. The assemblage was a great success. It 
was graftiying to observe the sincerity and depth of good feeling towards 
the British, which one and all evinced on the occasion. Many chiefs made 
voluntary offers of service which were gratefully acknowledged by the 
Government. 

In the winter of 1885, the Government of India determined to hold the 
most extensive peace manceuvres which had ever been undertaken by a 
British army, and it will not be out of place ff we consider what benefits 
were likely to be gained in return for the expense to be incurred. In 
cantonments all arms of the service carry out the instructions proper to 
each separate branch. In larger cantonments all the arms are combined 
for instruction, so as to obtain the mutual support and assistance in the field 
which each may expect from the other, But this was not all that was 
required, and to give a real idea of the requirements of active service, it was 
necessary to call together as large a number of troops as could conveniently 
be assembled. 

This being the object, a large force, consisting of about sixty thousand 
men of all ranks, and divided into two armies, called respectivély the north, 
ern and southern force, was assembled in the vicinity of Ambdél4é in the 
early part of December 1885, the troops composing the southern force 
marching to their ground around Gurgdon and Delhi. 
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It was naturally to be expected that the collection and movements of so 
large a force would cause destruction to the crops of the districts through 
which they marched, and instructions were issued to the district officers of 
the districts, which came within the scope of the manceuvres, to send 
returns of the loss caused, for which liberal compensation was given by 
Government. 

The frogramme of the mancuvres was that the two armies should meet 
at Pdnipat, north of Delhi, and that the southern, which was to be the 
defending army, should be beaten and retreat on Delhi, defending it 
against the northern, or investing army. Delhi was ultimately captured, 
and the manoeuvres ended in a grand review of all the troops comprising 
the two armies. The northern force commenced its advance on the 30th 
December, and came in contact with the southern force, as had been 
arranged, at Pdnipit, the historical battle-field of western India, between 
Karnal and Delhi. In this engagement the southern force offered a vigour- 
ous resistance to the northern attack, but finally fell back rapidly on Delhi, 
closely and vigorously pursued by the northern force. The latter army 
advanced at an average rate of twenty-five miles daily, leaving behind their 
transport and taking with them nothing but food for several days and a 
small quantity of bedding. The hardships undergone by the armics were 
great, especially as heavy rain fell along their route. 

When the camp of exercise was first proposed, the neighbourhood of 
Lahore was mentioned as the probable scene of operations, but it was subse- 
quently abandoned in favour of the districts around Delhi, on the ground of 
the scarcity of fodder. 

For the first time in Indian history, representatives of foreign European 
, Powers visited India to witness the manceuvres of the British army. These 
were Colonel Descharmes and Commandant de Torey the _representa- 
tives of France; Major Von Hagenow and Major Baron Von Hainingen of 
Germany, Colonel Timber and Colonel Prince Odviewsky Malsoff of Russia; 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Lazelle, and Captain S. M. Mills, of the United 
States of America, Brigadier-General Saletta and Captain Valleris of Italy 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Prince Louig Esterhazi of Austria. 

No army in the world contains so great a number of different races as the 
British army in India. No doubt a very beautiful spectacle was.presented 
to the foreign visitors by the variety and brilliancy of colouring and the 
diversity of uniform ; but what these trained representatives of foreign Powers 
chiefly regarded was the harmony and blending of the heterogeneous 
elements. They were interested in the spectacle, and wrote valuable 
accounts of what they had seen of the might of the British in India. This 
was the problem about whick the military Governments of Europe especially 
desired information. They knew that the British army had performed 
miracles in India, that they had won battles against enormous odds, and had 
snatched victory out of defeat. They knew that an army of native soldiers 
hgd been formed that could be sent to distant shores and uphold British 
prestige against savage foes ; and they recognised that the Indian army had 
become an integral part of the disciplined forces of the British Empire. What 
they desired to know was the value of this army when opposed to soldiers 
of a European Power. The foreign representatives were men chosen for 
their military fitness ; and it is to be hoped that they saw enough to convince 
hem that, mot only the Indian army, but the Indian princes and chiefs are 
able and prepared to resist to the last any invasion by a foreign Power, and 
that the British sari oa in India is maintained, not only by her large and 
disciplined army and lines of communication and fortresses, but also by the 
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loyalty and gratitude of all the races of India. The representatives of Russia 
also made a tour of the North-West Frontier, accompanied by a British 
officer; and doubtless saw enough to convince them that all necessary 
measures had been taken to make that frontier secure. 

The Panjdb Chiefs’ College, a sort of Panjdb Eton, was established at 
Lahore for the education of the sons of ruling chiefs, of titular and other 
prominent native gentlemen, and of minors under the Court of Wards, and 
in the new institution the Wards’ School, of Ambdld, was incorporated. 

The Mayo School of Art at L&hore has done excellent service in the 
cause of technical education in the Province. The building, which was 
finished in the Spring of 1882, was constructed from funds raised by a 
subscription for founding a memorial to the late Lord Mayo; and the object 
of the school is to convey instruction in drawing and designing. 

A Veterinary School was established at Lahore, in May, 1882, for 
the improvement of horse-breeding and instruction in that subject. The 
course of study prescribed for the school is practical, embracing veterinary 
medicine, surgery, anatomy, physiology and chemistry, bovine pathology, 
clinical lectures on the diseases of cattle and horses, and shoeing. The 
students are made to work in the forage, and handle lame and diseased animals. 
The large numbers of horses and cattle which have been placed in the 
hospital attached to the school, furnish proof of the popularity and success 
of this important institution. Mule-breeding also has been attended with 
much success in the Panj&b; the Government Cattle Farm at Hissdér has 
supplied excellent bulls to most of the districts, and the breeding of rams 
at Hissdr has been attended with useful results. 

The Panj&éb Public Library was opened by Sir Charles Aitchison, its 
founder, on the 3lst of December, 1885. The want of a large central house 
of literature which should be available to any student, had been long felt 
in the Panjab, and to supply the want this useful institution was established. 
Its object is “to aid the intellectual progress of the people of all classes by 
placing within their reach all that is best in the literature of the west and 
of the east.” The extensive library bequeathed to the Local Government 
by the late Mr. T. W. H. Tolbort, c.8., and the Library of the Director 
of Public Instruction, have been incorporated in the new Library, which gives 

romise of material help to the researches of the learned and the moral and 
intellectual development of the people. 

Towards the middle of December, 1886, the Public Service Commission 
met at Lahore, under the presidency of Sir Charles Aitchison, to enquire 
into the question of the conditions under which the natives of India should 
be employed in posts ordinarily reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service, and 
the questions relating to the admission of natives of India and Europeans, 
respectively, to those branches of the Uncovenanted Service which are directly 
engaged in the executive and judicial administration of the country. The 
witnesses examined bv the Commission represented various views and interests, 
No person desirous of giving evidence on any point falling within the scope 
of the enquiries was excluded. Twenty members of the Civil Service, includ- 
ing five Statutory Civilians, twenty members of the Uncovenanted Service, 
and forty members of the general public, including Societies and Editors of 
newspapers, were examined. After making the most searching inquiry into 
the conditions of the Service in the different public departments, the 
Commission submitted their report to the Government of India; and it is 
hoped that the recommendations of the Governor-General on the report 
made to the Secretary of State will, if carried out, have, in the words of 
Lord Dufferin, “the effect of throwing open to the natives of each province 
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more ef the higher administrative posts, and of opening out to them a 
career which will satisfy their aspirations.” 

India owes a debt of undying gratitude to Lady Dufferin for organising a , [adv Patterns 
scheme having forits object the supply of medical aid to the women of medical ald to the 
India. Gifted by nature with a philanthropic mind and a charitable and “”” , 
benevolent disposition, this noble lady inaugurated the National Associ- | The National Asso 
ution, ha¥ing for its object three different ends, namely, medical tuition, “Ke otjcots 
medical relief, and the supply of trained nurses. 

The unanimity expressed as to the desirability of the objects of such a 
scheme, and the support it has met with from one end of India to thé other, 
have been most encouraging. All over India various centres of medical aid centres of medical 
have been established, and every endeavour is being made towards the Si ctibiie 
accomplishment of the scheme by giving a liberal training to women, to 
enable them to serve as female doctors and render effectual medical relief 
to the zendnd population. The Lady Aitchison Hospital at Lahore will, be- , The Lady Aitchison 
sides the relief given to in-door female patients, serve, in connection with 7’? “"" 
the Medical College, as a school in which women will receive a thorough 
medical training and be fitted to carry relief to other districts, and to work 
in other hospitals which it is intended to establish, as the work of the 
National Association in Calcutta progresses. Wherever female hospitals have 
been established, female doctors and trained nurses have been employed, and 
the multiplication of female wards in such hospitals, and the remarkable 
proficiency displayed by native ladies in the studies they have undertaken, 
show that the scheme is warmly appreciated by those whom it concerns. 

The result arrived at has been particularly gratifying to the noble lady 
who so deservedly shared the honours of her distinguished husband. 

“Tt was,” said His Excellency, “inexpressibly gratifying, forit shows how, tora Dufterin's 
even in the unchanging east, where improvement is so readily supposed to Vitwsof the scheme. 
knock vainly at the gates of cast-iron tradition, if only sympathy, kindness 
and practical good sense inspire the effort, the doors fly open and joyfully 
admit the train of blessings that follow the advance of ail count and well- 
considered national progress.” 

The National Association will prove a lasting memorial of the good 
done to millions of women by Her Excellency Lady Dufferin, who, on her 
leaving the shores of this country, was followed by the prayers of thousands 
upon thousands of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

One of the most brilliant achievements of Lord Dufferin’s term of tie annexation of 
Viceroyalty has been the pacification of Upper Burmah. The Burmese are 23™*- 
Mongol in race and Buddhist in religion. Their country had, for generations, 
been a prey to internal strife and commotions, which threatened to embroil 
the British with one of the¢great military powers of Europe. The Govern- 
ment was, therefore, compelled to have recourse to arms. The country was 
invaded by British troops, and, in the course of a fortnight, the Burmese 
army surrendered to the victors ; their king was captured, and Mandalay, his 
@apital, occupied. The country, which was in a complete state of disorgani- 
sation, has been tranquillised; quiet has succeeded to disorder, the formid- 
able dacoit bands have been dispersed and their leaders disposed of. Vast 
and impracticable jungles are now being reclaimed, roads are under con- 
struction, military posts and telegraphic communication have been establish- 
ed, and all the appliances of a civilised country introduced. Burmah now 

eforms an infegral part of the British dominions. Its industrious inhabitants, 
freed from the pest of dacoity, have applied themselves to the arts of peace, 
and every hope is entertained that the Province will develop into one of 
the most prosperous parts of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, and add materially 
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to its.strength and resources, Had the Government of India not acted 
with vigour and decision in regard to this province, it would have been 
menaced by dangers and difficulties which it would have been no easy 
matter to face and surmount. It is to the interest of the subjects of Her 
Majesty to make Imperial India compact and strong, to see its resources 
developed and its influence and power increased. The true interests of 
the people and of the Government are closely interwoven; they“ are inse- 
parable—they are, in fact, identical. Every well-wisher of the country feels 
sincerely grateful for the stroke of policy adopted by Lord Dufferin with 
reference to Burmah; and the people rejoiced when the news came that the 
Imperial Government of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress had not been 
slow in showing its recognition of the services of His Lordship in connec- 
tion with the annexation, and that Her Most Gracious Majesty had been 
pleased to confer the title of the Marquis of Ava on Lord Dufferin, a dis- 
tinction to which his services eminently entitled him. 

The Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress was celebrated on the 
16th February, 1887. It was ushered in, at all the principal stations of India, 
by an imperial salute of 101 guns. A more prosperous reign or a more beloved 
sovereign the world has never seen. The 50th year of Her Majesty's 
auspicious reign was celebrated with the greatest enthusiasm in the Panjab, 
which, fifty years ago, was still ruled by Ranjit Singh. Festivities and 
rejoicings and gaicty were everywhere the order of the day. Darbdrs for 
the reception of the nobility were held at the head-quarters of all the dis- 
tricts ; there was a presentation of addresses, breathing a spirit of fervent 
loyalty to the person and throne of Her Majesty, and a review of troops was 
held at every military station. Over two thousand convicts were released in 
the Panjab, in honour of the event ; nor were the poor forgotten on the happy 
occasion; charitable and public buildings were opened or founded ; and there 
were general illuminations and social entertainments of every description. 
The Lieutenant-Governor laid the foundation stone, which was of Naushera 
marble, of the Victoria Jubilee Hall at Léhore, and received congratulatory 
uddresses from fifteen societies and local bodies, including the Panjab 
University, the Khdlsdé Dewdn, the Indian Association and the Mahomedan 
Association. Following the precedent established at the Imperial Assemblage, 
certificates bearing the signature of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab were presented to some four hundred native gentlemen through- 
out the Province, as an acknowledgment of their good services and loyalty. 
The Government had left the initiative of rejoicings to the people, and the 
public demonstrations of joy exhibited throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire were of a marked character. At the Jumma Masjid, in Dehli, 
special prayers for the welfare of Her Majesty were offered up. At 
Peshawar an enterprising Hindu (Lorinda Mal) gave a lakh of rupees to found 
a poor-house and home for the sick and incurables. A Mahomedan gentle- 
man (Ghulam Rastl Khan) gave 60,000 rupees to build new gates for the 
city and shops, the income of the latter to be devoted to charitable purposes. 
At Amritsar, Hindus, Sikhs and Mahomedans, assembled in masses at their 
respective places of worship and offered up prayers for Her Majesty. At Bannu 
the Mahomedan Maliks, Khans, Arb&bs and officers assembled in the grand 
mosque, and special prayers were offered for the long life of Her Majesty.* At 
Rawalpindi the members of the Ahluwalid Singh Sabhé offered a beautifully 
wrought needle work-box and phulkdri, worked by the ladies of their 
~ ®* The speech made on the occasion by the author was most enthusiastically received by 


the Pathans and Maliks of the independent hill country. Khan Bahadur, Khan Baba Khan, 


Extra Assistant Commissioner, a member of the late Boundary Commission, made an impressive 
speech in Pusthu. 
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zenénés for Her Imperial Majesty. A public meeting of the chiefs, 
tomdnddrs and citizens was held at Dera Ghazi Khan, at which a large sum 
was subscribed for the erection of a free serait to be called the Shahz Serai. 
At Ludhidnd a Jubilee commemorative hospital for women was established. 
At Kangra there were national mountain dances by torch-light. Thanks- 
giving services were held in cathedrals and churches throughout India. At 
Jalandar® the Commissioner unveiled a bust of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, presented by Bikrdman Singh and Suchet Siugh, the 
Ahluwaélié Sardars. At Wazirdbad the Mahomedans illuminated their 
mosques and offered special prayers for the Empress. The women of Gujrén- 
waldé inaugurated a memorial of the Jubilee by raising a subscription for a 
Jubilee female school, the expenses of which were to be defrayed entirely 
by their subcriptions. The ruling chiefs of the Panjdéb vied with each other 
in their exhibition of loyalty to the Queen-Empress. The Nawdb of 
Bahéwalpur held a State reception in his Palace of Ndr Mahal, which was 
tastefully decorated. In N&han water-works were instituted in honour of the 
Jubilee, to be named the Kaisar-i-Hind Water-Works, at a cost estimated at 
a lakh of rupees, The Raja of Nabhdé remitted 10,000 rupees to the 


Imperial Institute in London. At Kapurthdlé the Réjé held a Darbar * 


with the object of laying the foundation-stone of an hospital, to be called the 
Victoria Hospital, for women and children. The Mahardja& of Patidlé, at a 
public darbér held by him, announced donations aggregating Rs. 54,000 
in commemoration of the Jubilee year. A gold medal was founded, to be 
given annually to the best student in the Female Medical School at Lahore. 
A large guest-house was to be founded at Patidld in commemoration of the 
event, while the course of instruction in the Mahandar College was raised to 
, the B. A. standard. This was all proof of the deep attachment of the people 

to the British rule and to the throne of the Queen-Empress, of which wisdom, 
justice, piety and duty have been the guardians and which have been the 
companions of her daily life. With each returning year, the foundations of 
her mighty realm have become more firmly established, while the loyalty and 
devotion of her subjects have grown more tender and more intense. 

At a meeting held at Lahore to commemorate the Queen-Empress’ 
Jubilee, it was resolved to establish a “Technical Institute” in that city. The 
Institute is to be established in connection with the School of Arts, itself a 
technical educational institution of great utility. The Government has 
‘granted a central site, close to the Panjdb Public Library and the School of 
Arts for the Institute, which will contain spacious halls for the exhibition of 
art, industrial and economic specimens, as well as antiquities and ethno- 
graphic models, Accommodation will also be provided for chemical labora- 
tories and for class or lectwre rooms, for a library and for an engine room, 
where steam-power can be provided when wanted. A work of a very practical 
nature is going on at the Railway Workshops, where apprentices can learn 
the use of tools, machinery and the properties of metals and materials. In 
the new institute, practical demonstrations of chemistry, of dyeing and 
cotton-printing, food stuffs, leather tanning and many other trades will be 
given. The amount available for ezpendilare on the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute is about Rs. 93,000, collected from subscriptions, and a further sum 
of Rs. 20,000 will be received from Government, in part representing the 
price of the old Museum building. 

Sir Chartes Aitchison was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
by Sir James Broadwood Lyall of the Civil Service, on the 2nd April, 1887. 
For the special encouragement of Mahomedans, the Government sanctioned 
a certain number of Jubilce Scholarships, tenable in High Schools and 
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Colleges, and local bodies were authorized to award similar scholarships 
tenable in Middle Schools. Under the able guidance of Sir James Lyall, an 
goes Moule expedition against the Black Mountain tribes on the north-western border, 
Cae was brought to a successful termination, These tribes had, on various occa- 
sions, made raids on British territory, burning the villages on the border and 
murdering British subjects. For their hostile conduct they were adequately 
punished and made to feel that, though slow to avenge, the potver of the 
British Government to inflict punishment was great. Their principal tower 
was blown up, and Pokal, their chief village, with many other villages, was set 
on fire’ At Pokal there were about sixty houses substantially built, many of 
them with carved doorposts. All these were destroyed, and the troops burnt 
the outlying houses, together with stacks of corn belonging to the villagers, 
as they retired up the hills. Very little plunder of any value was obtained 
from the sacked villages, the principal thing being honey, of which a large 
quantity was found everywhere, A number of chairs, with carved wooden 
backs were carried off as trophies. The tribes were compelled to submit, and 
sued for mercy; and it is hoped that the lesson given them will prove a 
sufficient guarantee for the security and future tranquillity of the border. 
pe Dade ta ils Towards the middle of November, 1888, the capital of the Panjdéb was 
mee: honoured by the presence of His Excellency Lord Dufferin and Ava. His 
Excellency was greeted at the railway station by the chiefs of the Panjab 
and the Municipality, to the address of which body he replied in befitting 
terms. A splendid evening party was given at Government House, at which 
some of the ruling chiefs of the Panjab were present, besides a large number of 
leading notables. The following morning (15th November), His Excellency 
received deputations from various public bodies at Lahore, and, with a cour- 
tesy and kindness which will never be forgotten by those who had the honour 
of seeing him that day, he replied to each separately. The addresses presented 
referred, in an extremely loyal tone, to the various measures of reform passed 
during His Lordship’s tenure of office. His Excellency’s reply to the address 
Address of the Anju- of the Anjuman-t-Lsldmid of Lahore was clearly delivered in Persian, and 
area setts was highly appreciated by the members of the deputation. The same day 
Lady Aitchison Hoe- the Lady Aitchison Hospital for native women was formally opened by Lady 
es eg Dufferin. After the address from the Managing Committee of the Institution 
had been read, the Marchioness rose and said: “I declare the Hospital 
open, and may God’s blessing rest upon it.” Lord Dufferin and Sir Charles 
Aitchison made speeches, which were most enthusiustically received by the 
chiefs and nobles who were interested in the Institution. 
eq aty, Dulterin's visit Her Excellency visited the zendné ladies assembled in the room set apart 
0 zenan CB. ° ° ° . 
for them, where some very interesting ceremonies took place. A uative 
lady * read Hindi verses which she had compodsed for the occasion. Her 
Excellency and suite were decorated with garlands of flowers, which they 
wore throughout the ceremony. Some choice articles of female industry, 
such as baskets, hair chains, &c., were laid before Her Excellency. The 
Marchioness and party, on taking their leave, shook hands with the native 
ladies, expressing a hope that they would continue to sympathise with a-work 
which was for the good of their own sex. 

Brief as was the stay of Lord Dufferin at Lahore, His Excellency’s 
courteous demeanour, and the ious and affable way in which he received 
the several deputations of public bodies there, won all hearts. His words 
had a charming effect and impresssed his hearers. His final ‘words to the, 
deputations were deeply touching and produced genuine regret at the 
departure from the country of a ruler possessed of so high a spirit, and of - 


* She was the wife of our fellow-cjtizen, Rai Bahddur Brij Lal Ghose. 
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such pdlitical and administrative wisdom and generous views. His farewell 
to the citizens of Lahore was thug worded :—~ 

And now, gentlemen, I will bid you farewell, You have always received me with 
kindness, You have judged my conduct with indulgence, and have never withbeld your 
generous appreciation of the endeavours of my Government to do its duty. As long 
us I live, 1 shall always retain a most affectionate recollection of the brave and high- 
minded rages of the Panjab, with so many of whose chiefs and leading men | have 
formed ties of personal friendship. May every blessing that Providence has in its 
gift rest upon you and yours for many a generation, 

No words could have been more touching ; and Lord Dufferin proved by 
his actions that his were not empty words, but that his desire to advance 
the interests of the people of the country and to foster all their just and 
legitimate aspirations was most genuine, 

On his return from Léhore, His Excellency, accompanied by Sir James 
Lyall, paid a visit to Patidld, where the festivities on the occasion of His 
Highness the Mahardja’s marriage were most imposing. To conimemorate 
the Viceregal visit, the Mahardjd established a Zenand Hospital in the 
capital of his State. The hospital is to be built at a cost of thirty thousand 
rupees, and ten thousand rupees is to be set aside by the State as the annual 
cost of its maintenanee. A public darbdr was held in honour of the Vice- 
roy’s visit, at which an eloquent speech was delivered by the Governor- 
General, in which His Excellency congratulated the Mahaydjaé on the auspi- 
cious occasion of his marriage, and wishing him and his house all the happi- 
uess and prosperity this world can bestow. He then presented His Highness 
with a magnificent necklace and presents valued at thirty thousand rupecs, 
including a fine sword of Damascene work, a gun and rich cloths; also five 
thousand rupees, as an equipment for the elephant and horse, which were not 
presented. “ When His Highness coines into the possession of power,” said 
Lord Dufferin, “I feel convinced that he will worthily maintain the honour 
of his ancestral house, and take a high place among the Princesof India as a 
loyal and brave feudatory of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, as well as 
a conscientious and enlightened ruler.” 

His Highness has since been invested with full powers over his exten- 
sive dominiops, and it is gratifying *o know that he has proved himself 
patan dad worthy of the confidence reposed in him by the talented Viceroy 
of India. 

In 1885, when war between England and Russia seemed imminent, the 
ruling princes of India, in both the south and the north, in a spirit of loyalty 
unparalleled in history, came forward to place at the disposal of the Impe- 
rial Government the entire resources of their states. War was happily 
averted ; but the feelings displayed by the chiefs not only made a very favour- 
able impression in England, Sut produced a most desirable effect in other 
countries. Again, in the year of the Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, the princes of India availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for a fresh display of loyalty, and made very liberal offers to contri- 
bute towards the frontier defences of the empire. Foremost among the 
ruling chiefs on both occasions were those.of the Panjdb, whose forces had 
on different previous occasions fought side by side with British troops to 
maintain British prestige in the East. The Government of India, knowing 
well the sincerity of the motives which had prompted the chiefs to make 
these loyal offers, and appreciating their sense of duty to the paramount 
Power in matttrs involving their common interest, devised a scheme b 
which their offers might be turned to advantage. The Darbdr of Patidlé 
seemed to the Governor-General to afford a fitting opportunity for the public 
inauguration of that scheme which was made in the following terms :— 
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The Government of India did not think it necessary, nor, in all respects, deflrable to 
accept from the Native States of India the pecuniary assistance which they had so freely 
tendered, but in one very important particular the Government wished to enlist their 
co-operation. The armies of Native States were strong in numbers, but at present of 
various degrees of efficiency. It was proposed to ask those chiefs who possessed special- 
ly good fighting material in their armies to raise a portion of those armies to such a pitch 
of general efficiency os would make them fit to go into action side by side with the 
Imperial Troops ; for this purpose some extra exertions would, it was thought, Le necessary, 
as troops at the present day, to be thoroughly fit for service, require very complete arrange- 
ments in the way of arms, transport, equipment and organisation generally. To help the 
chiefs ‘in sotting on foot and maintaining the troops selected for service, it was resolved 
to appoint afew English officers as advisers and inspectors. The officers will have their 
head-quarters at some central point in British territory, and will visit the several States 
in turn, Capable native drill instructors will also be lent to the states from the British 
regiments. 

The selected troops will be armed with breech-loading weapons presented to the 
several states by the British Government ; there will be carbines for the cavalry and Snider 
rifles for the infantry, and, in addition to this, each Panjab chief will receive a battery of 
four guns. Thus, while each force is to remain a purely State force, recruited in the 
territories of its chief and serving within them, the troops composing it will gradually 
be made so efficient as to enable the Imperial Government to use them as part of its 
available resources to meet any external danger. 

oe thus explained the views of the Government, His Excellency 
sald :— 

I irust that the chiefs selected will in any case regard the acceptance of their offers 
asan honourable distinction, while those whose armies it is not found possible to utilise in 
the same manner, will understand that if they cannot usefully contribute to the fighting 
strength of the Empire, they can, in other ways, render service equally meritorious and 
equally sure to win the approval of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

Early in December, 1888, Lord Dufferin resigned the office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General, and was succeeded by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The retired Viceroy had fully justified the anticipations which had been 
formed of his great administrative capabilities when his appointment was 
first announced, and great was the regret among all classes of people, 
European and Native, when the time came for his retirement. A complete 
master of the art of diplomacy and politics, he brought with him a high 
reputation as a ruler of men, and his keen insight into the wants of the 
country over whose destinies he was called upon to rule, apd the great 
measures introduced by him for strengthening the empire of India inter- 
nally, as regards its own affairs, externally, as to its relations with foreign 
countries, as well as the calm perseverance and energy with which he applied 
himself to the accomplishment of his great task, gained for him universal con- 
fidence and admiration. When he first came to India, the Empire was on the 
verge of war, on the North-Western Frontier, with one of the greatest militar 
Powers of Europe. By the wise policy adgpted by the Governor-General, 
not only were the war and its concomitant calamities averted, at a mo- 
ment when the British were the least prepared to face the tempest, but 
effectual measures were adopted to strengthen the Frontier by the construc- 
tion of military post and forts, the laying out of cantonments, the con- 
struction of new lines of railway and the improvement of the mvans 
of communication by extending the system of roads to the hitherto 
comparatively inaccessible parts of the border. These active measures 
had the effect of soon restoring the strength and security of the Empire, 
and this at a time of special financial difficulty, as there was a great 
drain on the resources of the country, consequent on the loss on ex- 
change and a decrease in the opium revenue. With due regard to aco- 
homy, and at a cost which is infinitesimal, compared with the expen- 
diture on similar schemes in Europe, the whole of the North-Western 
Frontier has been put into such a state of defence as will enable the culti- 
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vator to till his fields in peace and contentment. The native chiefs of the 
Panjdb showed their appreciation of these schemes by offers of co-opera- 
tion in carrying out the policy of Frontier defence, by placing at the dis- 
posal of the Government the entire resources of their dominions and by 
making offers of large sums of money, as their contributions towards the 
outlay to ebe expended on the scheme. Never was there a more spon- 
taneous outburst of loyalty ; and the offers made were indubitable proof of 
the deep interest which the feudatories took in maintaining British supre- 
macy and of the extent to which they had identified themselves with the 
true interests of the paramount power. 

Lord Dufferin fostered education and afforded encouragement to train- 
ing in technical subjects. With reference to this last subject, His Excel- 
lency said, at Ldéhore, in reply to an address presented to him by the 
National Mahomedan Association, on the occasion of his visit to the capital 
of the Panjab, in November, 1888, that his attention had been particularly 
struck by the fact that the present system of popular education in India 
was too exclusively liberal in its aims, and failed to produce young men 
able to earn their living by devoting themselves to the arts, handicrafts 
and sciences. ‘ Endeavours are now being made,” said His Excellency, in 


addressing the assembly, “ to remove this reproach against our present prac- . 


tice, by the introduction of a system of technical education which shall run 
in parallel lines with, and be supplementary to, the literary course.” 

As observed by Lord Dufferin, a considerable advance towards bringing 
a scheme of this nature into operation has already been made in the Panjab, 
Lord Dufferin took a keen interest in Municipal reforms. He was a friend 
of the Local Self-Government scheme, and was anxious to give full pia 
aud every advantage to the working of those Municipal institutions whic 
his illustrious predecessor had so liberally enlarged and strengthened. He 
insisted on sanitary and prison reforms, instituted careful enquiries with 
a view to the amelioration of the condition of the people, granted faci- 
lities for emigration and made beneficial recommendations for the re-organi- 
sation of the public service. 

On the 23rd of November, 1889, thé capital of the Panjéb was honoured 
by a visit from His Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. His Excellency was welcomed at the Railway 
Station by some of the ruling chiefs of the Panjdb and a large concourse 
of ladies and gentlemen. The Municipal Committee presénted him with 
an address of welcome, to which his Lordship replied in terms suitable for 
the occasion. “ After a somewhat protracted ‘tour,’” observed His Lord- 
ship, “ throughout the Frontiey Districts of this Province, it afforded plea- 
sure to him to find himself in its capital city, which, from its historical asso- 
ciations in the past, and from the position which it occupied to-day, was the 
centre of the political life of the Panjab, and entitled to the utmost respect 
of those who were concerned in the Government of India.” 

On the 25th, His Excellency formally declared open the buildings of 
the Lahore Mission College. In reply to an address read to His Excellency 
by the Principal of the College, Lord Lansdowne felt there was every reason 
for looking forward with confidence to the future of the Institution, and 
believed that “the foundations upon which it was built were sure and solid.” 

The same day, Lady Lansdowne performed the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new Female Students’ Boarding-house, in course of 
construction in connection with the work of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
The Managing Committee of the Panjdb Branch of the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund has already done good work in the Province. It has assisted the 
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Lady Aitchison Hospital, L&hore, by providing scholarships for female 
students, and helped the Municipalities of Gurddspur and Delhi and the 
women’s ward of the Ripon Hospital at Simla. A hospital has been built 
at Kapurthallé and opened for work, and another at Patidlé is under con- 
struction, 
Ginensatem erties At noon the following day, the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor end Fellows 
Pansib Uuiveimty, of the Panjdb University, met in convocation for the purpose of conferring 
, degrees, The meeting was held in the Government College Halls, Léhore, 
which were tastcfully decorated for the occasion. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Patron of the University, and his Honor Sir James Lyall, the 
Chancellor, fook their seats on a raised dais, the Vice-Chancellor, W. H. 
Rattigan. Esq., taking his seat to the left of the Chancellor. The Fellows 
of the University were ranged on each side, right and left, of the dais, the 
body of the hall being Rronged by the donors and subscribers to the 
University, University graduates, habited in academic robes, and a large 
_begrecof PL con- gathering of the visitors. The Senate having previously decided that His 
fowne rd ane Excellency, by reason of his eminent position and attainments, was a 
fit and proper person to receive the degree of Doctor of Literature, His 
Excellency was, amidst great applause, invested with the said degree 
honoris causd.* Lord Lansdowne, having honoured the University with the 
acceptance of the degree offered to him, delivered an important address. 
Mosteenores" the ‘The same day there was a brilliant conversazione in the Montgomery Hall, 
at which His Excellency and Lady Lansdowne were introduced to numerous 
visitors, European and native. There was also a Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion in the Lawrence Gardens, and the festivities ended with a visil to the 
City and the principal ancient buildings of the station. 
Witte oie The visit to India, in the beginning of 1890, of the grandson of Her 
Albert Victor of Wales, Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress was a further indication of the interest 
0 Jab, 1890. ; 
taken by our most Gracious Sovereign, and by the Heir-Apparent to the 
throne, in her vast Indian Empire. The people of this country regarded the 
presence in their midst of a representative of the Royal House of England 
with the highest appreciation, and great was the joy felt by the people of all 
classes and races throughout the length and breadth of the Empire when the 
illustrious visitor honoured the country with his august presence. His Royal 
Highness landed at Calcutta on Friday, the 38rd January, 1890, and, after 
visiting Lucknow, Cawnpur, Benares and Agra, arrived in Lahore on Saturday 
morning, the 25th of January, and was received with general demonstrations 
of loyalty and ae iri He was welcomed at the railway terminus by a 
distinguished civil and military company, the former headed by Sir James 
Lyall, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the latter by Sir Hugh Gough. There 
was @ brilliant gathering of native princes and nobles. As the train con- 
veying His Royal Highness entered the station (brightened by decorative 
festoons and flags) a royal salute was fired from the ramparts of the fort. 
‘ His Royal Highness, who bears a striking likeness to his uncle, the Duke 
of Connaught, was dressed in the uniform of the 10th Hussars. The mtro- 
ductions over, His Royal Highness was conducted to the portico, and 
thence outside the station, where the Panjéb Volunteer Rifles, who furnished 
guards-of-honour, and a Company of 19th Panjéb Infantry, presented arms, 
the bands simultaneously striking up the National Anthem. The scene in 
front of the Railway Station was instinct with life and movement. The 


. Pp. to the present the roll of the University bears six names among its honorary graduates 
Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin, Sir Charles Aitchison, the Reverend V. French, the late Lord 
Bishop o Lahore, and Doctor Leitner. Each received the honorary degree of Doctor of Oriental 
Learning. All, except the first, are oriental and classical scholars, and the degree of Doctor 
of Literature was most appropriately conferred on His Excellency the present Viceroy. 
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road to Government House was gaily decorated with Venetian masts, shields, 
arms, drapery and flags, and picturesquely lined by the 17th Bengal Lancers. 
The roads leading to the station and its precincts were thronged with 
crowds of spectators, whose enthusiasm at seeing the grandson of their 
beloved Sovereign was unbounded. At noon His Royal Highness received 
the chiefs of Bahd4walpur and Nabhd, who are both Grand Commanders of the 
Star of India, and in the afternoon he returned their visits. The native con- 
tingents of Jhind; Patidld, Bahdwalpur and Nabhd, recently instructed by the 
officers of the Bengal Army, were then inspected at Government House. 

The same day, at 4-45 p.M., His Royal Highness, a¢companied by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and staff, visited the city, mounted on 
elephants. At the Delhi Gate, an arch bore the legend : 


‘‘ Welcome to our beloved Prince Victor of Wales.” 


Passing the Golden Mosque and through the streets, His Royal Highness 
visited the samddh of Ranjit Singh, where he was pleased to hear a beautiful 
hymn sung by the priests, welcoming the grandson of the English Maharani 
to the land of'the five rivers. The party next visited the great Badshdhi 
Mosque, which they entered bareheaded. The fort was then entered, and the 
Shish Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, and the soldiers’ quarters, inspected. At 
seven o'clock, the fort and the environs were lighted up, and the huge motto, 
“ Loyalty, Fidelity, Obedience,” blazed out in variegated letters. A magni- 
ficent display of fireworks followed, after which the procession set out to 
return to Government House, inspecting on the way the illuminations in 
Anérkali and the environs, which were most effective. 

At night a brilliant conversazione was held at the Montgomery Hall, 
in which a large company of Europeans, native chiefs and the offtcers of native 
regiments, were introduced to His Royal Highnees. The Prince having 
A ot been conducted to the dais, Sir Meredyth Plowden read to him the 
Panjdb address, in which the assembly, as representative of all classes, official, 
non-official, European and native, of the community of this frontier pro- 
vince, offered His Royal Highness a loyal and hearty welcome to its capital. 
Fourteen years had passed since Ldhore had been visited by His Royal 
Highness’s illustrious father, and durigg this period the Panjab had made 
rapid strides. By the completion of railway communication between Lahore 
and Karrachi, the province had obtained a natural outlet for its sea-borne 
trade, and the extension of the railway to Peshawar, the pacification of the 
turbulent tribes of the Khaibar, and the improvement of communications 
along the Deraj&t border, had tended materially to secure the North- 
Western Frontier of India against foreign aggression. Amongst peaceful 
pursuits, the advance made in education had been marked by the establish- 
ment of an independent provintial University at Lé&hore. The tour planned 
by His Royal Highness would afford an opportunity of seeing the chief 
cities of the Panjab, while, in the military camp of exercise at Muridki, 
would be found assembled several regiments of the army, which is so largely 
recrgited from the various warlike races of this Province. The Panjab could 
not boast of possessing in its plains the beauties of natural scenery presented 
by other provinces through which His Royal Highness had lately passed. 
But*it contributed to the Empire a population noted for manly qualities, in 
the enjoyment of a high degree of agricultural prosperity, which, while 
composed of mapvy different tribes, of various religions, Sikh, Hindu and 
Mahomedan, was united by the common bond of devoted loyalty and 
attachment to Her Most Gracious Majesty, our beloved Queen-Empress. 

oo Royal Highness made a suitable reply, of which the following is the 
text — 
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Sir Meredyth Plowden and Gentlemen,—I tender you my warmest thanks for the 
very cordial address which has been just read to me; an address which, coming as it 
does on behalf of the community of the Panjab, gives me peculiar gratification and 
interest, inasmuch as it shows how united is the vast and varied population of this 
province in their loyalty and devotion to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress ; and it will be 
a most pleasing duty to me to repeat to Her Majesty the terms in which your heart-felt 
sentiments of attachment to Her Majesty have been communicated. I feel I cannot 
give you a better idea of the immense interest and oe which exisg in the mind 
of onr beloved Sovereign towards her Indian subjects, than by telling you that, notwith- 
standing her inability to visit her Indian Empire, a fact she never ceases to deplore, 
es Majesty has, by ,the greatest diligence, acquired some knowledge of the Hindostani 
anguage. 

* Other Provinces of India may be richer than the Panjdb; some may present scenes 
of greater beauty ; but there is no province in India that can boast, as the Panjaéb can, 
that it is the bulwark of defence against foreign aggression, or that can be termed with 
the same significance, the guard-room of our Eastern Empire. 

As the Panjéb is one of the greatest recruiting ‘grounds, 80 it is also the home, or 
place of service, of a large portion of the army in Northern India ; and it is particularly 
gratifying to me to think that it is here, in the soldiers’ land, that 1 shall see, at Muridki, 
a force of cavalry such as is seldom brought together in any part of the world. 

At Lahore itself, [ have observed to-day much that has interested and impressed 
me; side by side, at this, one of the most ancient capitals of India, I see the signs of 
prosperity and vigorous civilisation, in the new buildings which are opening up on every 
side and in the loyal demeanour of a contented and manly population. 

Let me, Gentlemen, once more thank you, ond, through you, all classes of the 
Panjab, for the gratifying address and hearty welcome you have given me to-day. 


On Sunday, the 26th of January, the Royal party took train for Muridki, 
where a grand review of the troops assembled there, was held in honour of 
His Royal Highness. The manceuvres were executed on the plains to the 
west of the Commander-in-Chief’s camp. The Government of India had of 
late recognised the necessity of instructing each branch of the army in its 
own particular duties before it could be expected to work in combination with 
other arms. The fact was also recognised, that, in the case of cavalry, 
Commanders should acquire the power of handling large bodies of horsemen 
with skill and rapidity. The breech-loader had, as observed by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, no doubt, increased the power of infantry most 
materially, while the introduction of smokeless powder was, in all proba- 
bility, calculated to revolutionise modern warfare still further. Occasion 
had been taken by the Commander-in-Chief to exhort infantry soldiers to 
learn how to use their rifles effectively, while, addressing artillerymen lately, 
he had pointed out the necessity for their being able to make the utmost 
of their guns. It was equally important, maintained Sir Frederick Roberts, 
to impress on cavalry soldiers how essential it was that they should excel in 
the use of the sword and lance. “There is only one method,” argued His 
Excellency, “ by which a cavalry soldier can kecome thoroughly expert in the 
use of his weapon and also in the management of his horse, and that is by 
practismg mounted combat.” 

With this object, camps of instruction had been sanctioned during the 
last few years, and there had been artillery camps at Undo, Gurgdon and 
Pur, and cavalry camps at Lawrentepore and Delhi, while at the Head- 
quarters of each of the larger districts a considerable force of infantry had 
been collected for some weeks every cold season. The cavalry camp of 
exercise at Muridki had for its object the attainment of the same military 
discipline. Instructive work had been carried on for some days previously, 
and there were competitions for the assault of arms, rendezyous formations, 
sham-fights and other mancuvres. On the morning of 29th January, ¢he 
whole of the huge forces of cavalry being on parade, they formed them- 
selves up in two lines, The first line, extending for two miles, was composed 
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of twoxbatteries of Royal Horse Artillery, ten regiments of Native Cavalry 
and three of Dragoon Guards, the five Lancer regiments ‘being in the 
centre, and the sabre regiments occupying the flanks. The second line 
consisted of nine squadrons of the Native States troops. The Prince, 
accompanied by Sir James Lyall, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief, and a numerous staff, was shortly after- 
wards seefi rounding the left flank of the line. As the procession reached 
the saluting base, the general salute was given by the whole line, His Royal 
Highness and the Chief advancing and acknowledging it, The inspection of 
the two lines being over, the march-past commenced, led by General Luck 
and his staff, and followed by the Royal Horse Artillery and the two cavalry 
divisions. Squadron after squadron passed, and, no sooner had the last 
brigade disappeared, than the artillery advanced again. The whole force 
trotted past, and, the front being cleared by counter-marching and deploy- 
ing to the right, each regiment galloped past in line. The galloping-past 
being over, the two divisions formed up in line of squadron columns at 
deploying interval, and the order to advance was given. The cntire line, 
two miles in length, breaking into a gallop, charged up to within fifty yards 
of where His Royal Highness was standing. ‘The halt was then sounded, 
and, the whole line giving a general salute, the review came to an end. 
General Sir Frederick Roberts then, riding forward to the saluting base, 
delivered a most able speech to the British and Native officers assembled. 
He expressed his pleasure at the success ‘which had attended the late 
manoeuvres, and the steadiness with which the movements had been per- 
formed. This was, in a great measure, due to the systematic and careful 
manner in which squadron training had been carried on, and His Excel- 
,lency desired that the officers assembled might be assured that their efforts 
had been thoroughly appreciated. , 

After the conclusion of the speech, His Excellency announced to the 
officers of the Ist Panjab Cavalry that Her Majesty the Queen-Empress had 
been graciously pleased to approve of the regiment being named after His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and that it was hencefor- 
ward to be called “ Prince Albert Vjctor’s Own.” This is an honour which 
will certainly be appreciated, not only by all the ranks of the Ist Panjd&b 
Cavalry, but by the whole of the Panjdb Frontier Force. At 2-30 p.m. His 
Excellency dismissed the parade, and the Muridki cavalry camp of 1890, 
comprising the largest number of civilised cavalry ever collected in India, 
came to a conclusion. 

Leaying Muridki for Peshdwar, His Royal Highness reached the latter 
station on the morning of the 30th January. He drove through the city, 
accompanied by the Conctiseionee and, on arrival at Gor Kotri, was intro- 
duced to the Municipal Commissioners, who had all assembled at: that point 
to do him homage. A splendid garden party was held in his honour, and 
the following day His Royal Highness, accompanied by Sir Edward Brad- 
foyd and his private staff, started for Jamrud, driven in'a Royal Artillery 
drag. . At Jamrid, 200 men of the Khaibar Rifles received the Prince with 
a royal salute. His Royal Highness presented medals for the Black Moun- 
tain expedition of 1888 to Major Aslam Khan, native officers and those 
who had received Orders of: Merit for the expedition. He commended their 
conduct in the campaign and their bravery in action, which had won for 
them the ik and appreciation of all the Generals and Commanders 
with whom t 
sure at having, on the occasion of his first visit to the Khaibar, had 
this chance of seeing the Khaibar Rifles, of observing their soldierlike 
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Pe and of delivering to the men with his own hands their welleearned 

medals, 

Visit to Lund: Kotal, The Royal party then rode to Lundi Kotal, where His Royal Highness 
received the respects of the chicfs of the Shinwaries. En route, the Prince 
was met by a section of the Zaka Khyles, who welcomed him to the Khaibar. 
His Royal Highness and party then returned to Ali Masjid, and started at 
midnight for Rawalpindi. 

Tha Princo at Rawal On Ist February, 1890, the Prince reached Rawalpindi, and there was 

. a grand parade of troops on the plains of Khana. His Royal Highness 

was greatly interested in the different regiments passing by, which con- 
sisted of Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pattians and Dogrds, besides many exceptionally 
fine British Corps. 

png ying ob the On Monday, the 3rd of February, His Royal Highness laid the founda- 

new Jubilee Museum _ tion-stone of the New Jubilee Museum and Technical Institute in Anarkali, 

ranore, 1890" Léhore. This is intended to serve as an auxiliary to the greater Indian 
Institute in London, and is to be constructed at a cost of over a lakh-and- 
a-half of rupees. The address having been read by Mr. J. L. Kipling, 
Curator of the Museum and Principal of the Mayo School of Art, His 
Royal Highness made an impressive and eloquent reply. The real military 
Thospeechof ths spirit and the real military material were so conspicuous in this province of 
aa action, that he could count on military brevity being acceptable that day. He 
had heard of the cunning wood-carving and of the beautiful embroideries of 
the Panjdéb before he came to India, and he had a special reason for being 
delighted to take a part in a scheme which had the double object of forming 
a great Museum and Sample-house of the products of this interesting 
country, and of affording technical education to those whose career must lie 
in other paths than those of the plough and the sword. They knew how 
his father had laboured to establish in England a splendid and lasting in- ° 
stitution which would teach mankind the power and reality of the great 
British Empire, and this Museum and Technical Institute of the Panjdb 
embraced precisely the same objects as those aimed at by the Imperial 
Institute. The pléasure His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales would 
feel on learning that the Panjdb was to have an Institute based on the lines 
of the Institute in London, would, the Royal speaker felt sure, be shared 
by the Queen-Empress; for the loyal offerings poured in by the chiefs and 
people of the province, could have found no more appropriate or useful 
object than that of an institution for the promotion of trade and agricul- 
ture and for the encouragement of art among the people of the Panjab. 
His Royal Highness, having then performed the usual ceremonies, was 
pleased to declare the foundation-stone well and truly laid. i 
Town Haile the The Prince then proceeded to the new Victoria Jubilee Hall, where, the 
Municipal address having been read to him, His Royal Highness said, in 
reply, that it afforded him great pleasure to be present that day. The 
Victoria Jubilee Hall, which they had invited him to declare open, was a, 
worthy and useful memorial of the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen- 
Empress, and he trusted that it might be the scene of many quiet and wise 
debates of pure and loyal counsels, and, as in other countries, it was the 
highest ambition of the citizen to win esteem in his own city, so here the 
men of Lahore and of its district might find an appropriate Temple of 
Fame, where their names would remain hoygoured and revered. Possibly, 
hereafter, too, on the walls of this hall their features might be handed 
down to posterity in truthful portraits by Indian artists. His Royal High* 
ness then thanked them for the kind sentiments they had expressed towardg 
himeelf, and said he had much pleasure in declaring the Hall open. 


@ 


_ for the Royal Fami 
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A brilliant garden party at Shaldmér, or the House .of Joy, given by 
Sir James Lyall, in which both Europeans and natives took part, and a 
public ball at the Montgomery and Lawrence Halls, which was both brilliant 
and unique, closed the festivities connected with the Royal visit to the capital 
of the Panjab. 

On the 6th of February, His Royal Highness visited Amritsar. Grand 


* preparatéons had been made there to receive the Prince. The road decora- 


tions were most effective, and the triumphal arch near the Hall Gate was 
a grand work of decorative art. Inside the city, from the Kaisari Bagh 
to the Golden Temple, the fronts of the houses were literally covered with 
Kashmir shawls and other rich cloths, while arches of shawls had been 
erected at convenient intervals. The bye-streets and house-tops were filled 
with crowds of enthusiastic spectators. His Royal Highness, after being 
greeted at the railway platform by a distinguished company of officers and 
European and native gentlemen, stepped into a magnificent carriage speci- 
ally provided for him, which was drawn by a team of four Artillery horses, 
and two drivers, who rode postillion. He drove first to the Golden Temple, 
where the Royal party was received by the Managing Committee of the 
Darbdr Sdhib. The members of the party, after putting on gold embroidered 
cloth shoes, which had been previously provided for the occasion, entered the 
Temple and were shown round. At their departure, His Royal Highness 
and the members of the party were decorated with garlands of flowers by 

e priests. The party having then driven to the beautifully decorated 
Town Hall, the Prince pasted the respects of the native gentlemen and 
officials of the district present. The presentations over, His Royal High- 
ness adjourned to an adjoining room, where a large and varied assortment 
of magnificent articles of local manufacture was displayed. He inspected 


* closely a large number of articles, and.showed great interest in what he saw. 


The Carpet Factory of Amritsar was then inspected, and, after a drive through 
the Ram Bagh, historically famous as the Court House of Ranjit Singh, and 
a short respite, His Royal Highness left by. special train for Kapurthallé. 

At Kapurthdllé His Royal Highness was magnificently received by the 
Rajd, the whole city and the main approaches being profusely decorated. 
The Prince was entertained by an &xhibition of some good wrestling and 
Sikh athletic sports, which were highly appreciated, The city was illumi- 
nated and the handsome Darbér Hall lighted up by electricity. 

On the 7th of February the Royal party arrived at Patidld. Grand 
preparations were made by the Mahardjd to receive his illustrious guest; 
the railway station and the roads, as well as the town, as far as the camp 
at Moti Bagh, were profusely illuminated, the principal streets were taste- 
fully embellished and the Darbdér rooms handsomely decorated. At a grand 
Darbér held by the Mahardjé in honour of the Royal visit, His Highness 
made an eloquent speech, replete with loyal sentiments and good wishes 

ly of England, Jn commemoration of the joyful and 
auspicious event, the Mahardjé expressed his intention of founding a scholar- 
ship in the Panjdb University, to be called the Albert Victor Patidld 
Sant ia to be awarded to the most distinguished scholar in the 
anjab, 
is Royal Highness, in reply, cordially thanked His Highness for the 
splendid reception accorded to him. He expressed his pleasure at making 
is Highness’s acquaintance, and thanked him for the handsome manner 
fn which his visit was to be commemorated. The Prince departed for Delhi 
7 oa 9th, leaving behind him a, recollection which Patidld will ever proudly 
coeriso. 
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The popular manifestation and out-burst of joy on the arrival m this 
country of the Heir-Presumptive to the crown of England and India, the 
wide-spread interest felt in his visit in all parts of the province, and the 
spontaneous demonstration of loyal feelings made everywhere, are undoubted 
proof how deep is the hold Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has on the 
affections of her Indian subjects, and how sincere and hearty is their loyal 
devotion to her person and throne. 

The cordial union and good will which animated all sections of the com- 
munity on this happy occasion, and the display of loyalty and devotion to 
the throne which it evoked, were not confined to the great centres of civili- 
sation, but manifested themselves in all parts of the Empire, from the 
Khaibar to the Jamna, from the diktant south to the furthest north. The 
people of this outlying province will ever gratefully remember that the 
Royal Prince, having travelled many thousand miles, came to see them as 
they are, and did them the honour of visiting them in the country of their 
birth, while it is hoped the knowledge gained by His Royal Highness from 
his visit will be of special use to him when, in his turn, he ascends the 
throne of this great Empire and wields its sceptre. 

The river Indus having made encroachments in the direction of the 
town of Dera Ghazi Khan, and cut away the foreshore to within less than 
3,000 feet of the town, and almost as far as the banks of the Kasturi Canal, 
which serve as a sort of defence against floods, the Government resolved tg 
construct a protective embankment along the line of road encircling the 
city. The embankment was formed of rough stone brought from the 
Warcha quarries in the Salt Range and from Sakhar in Sindh. This was 
piled against the embankment, so that on the land being cut away by the 
erosive action of the stream, it gradually fell into the river, till a natural 
bank revetted with stone was formed. Similar arrangements proved suc- 
cessful in connection with the new Chind&b Bridge protective works at 
Sher Shah, and it is a matter for congratulation that the scheme worked 
out had the result of saving an important town of the Panjdb from destruc- 
tion. The estimated cost exceeded seven lakhs of rupees, provided equally 
by the Government of India, the Panjdb Government, and a Municipal 
loan. 

The Jammu Railway was completed in the beginning of the year 1890 ; 
the first locomotive was run into Jammu in January of that year, and the 
line was opened for traffic soon afterwards. 

Besides the perennial canals already mentioned, the inundation canals 
in operation in the Panjdéb, which contribute materially to the develop- 
ment of the wealth of the courtry, are the Lower Sohag and Para 
Canal, the Sidhnai Canal, the Upper Sutlej series, the Lower Sutlej and 
Chivdb series, the Indus series, the Imperial canals in the Shahpur District 
and the Mozaffargarh series. The sanction of the Secretary of State has 
been received for a project for the Sirsé Branch of the Western Jamna 
Canal, and the work is to be proceeded with at once. Projects are algo 
before the Government for the construction of subsidiary canals from the 
Ravi, above the Sidhnai weir, while surveys are in progress for the following 
canals, viz. :— 

(a) A canal taking its supply from the left bank of the Indus near 
Dera Ismail Khan, to irrigate the lower half of the Sindh- 
Sagar Dodb. ; c 

(b) Inundation canals from the Chindb river, to irrigate the Khadar 
lands in the Shahpur District, and in Gajrét in the vicinity 
of Kadirdpdd, 
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e (c) Inundation canals from the left bank of the Chindb to irrigate 
the Khadar lands in the northern part of the Jhang District. 


(d) A canal to take out of the Kabul river near Michni fort and 
to extend to Peshawar. 


The survey of the Bhatinda-Bhdwalpur Railway was in progress in 
1888-89, and the field-work was finished by the end of January, 1889. The 
project of this railway forms a link which, in connection with the Patidla- 
Bhatinda Railway, will shorten the distance between Ambéldé and Karra- 
chi by 1222 miles. . 

The work of the Patidlé-Bhatinda Railway was taken in hand in April 
1888. The first engine, with permanent way material, ran through to 
Nabhd, 154 miles, on the 17th March, 1889, and the line was opened for 
public traffic in October, 1889. 

A reconnaissance to connect Delhi with Karrachi, vid Kotri, was carried 
out in 1888-89. The route for an extension of the North-Western Railway 
from Peshéwar to Jamrad, for military purposes only, has been surveyed and 
estimated for. 

The employment of natives of India by the Queen-Empress as Her 
Majesty’s domestic servants, to which His Royal Highness Prince Victor 
of Wales referred in one of his eloquent speeches at Lahore, has created 
a deep impression in the minds of the people of the country, and has 
gone far towards confirming them in the conviction that Her Royal Majesty 
cherishes the most sincere affection for India and her Indian subjects. 
Some of Her Majesty’s Mahomedan servants who lately visited their homes 
on leave, spoke in the warmest terms of the high virtues and queenly 
Nae which distinguish the “Mother of India,” as Her Majesty is 

esignated by her Indian subjects out of their deep reverence for her 
august person and throne. 

On the 12th of September, 1885, Ranbir Singh, the Mahardjd of 
Késhmir, son and successor of Mahardjé Golab Singh, to whom it will be 
remembered the Government of India had made over the beautiful and 
fertile valley of Kashmir for a price, breathed his last.* The deceased 
Mahardjd, was succeeded by his eldest son Partdb Singh. The Government 
of India took the opportunity of informing the new Mahardjé that, in 
future, the status of the “British officer on special duty in Kdshmir” 








* A picturesque account of his death is given by Sir Oliver St. John. He had, twenty-four 
hours before, recalled a Brahmin exiled many years previously for cursing him. This pious 
act gave him no relief, and he made up his mind that death was imminent. He abolished a 
liquor contract, restored the old prohibition against the liquor traffic, abolished certain 
obnoxious taxes, gave his sons good advice, and then, being removed from his bed to the floor, 
he breathed his last. Next — body was burnt on the banks of the Tavi in the presence 
of a large multitude, The bodys said to have been enveloped originally in forty coverings 
of shawis and other rich stufis interspersed with gold coins and jewels of grest value placed 
there by the women of his harem, though thirteen of the wrappers only were taken off by 
the attendant Brahmins before the pind was placed on the pile. The whole of the Maharaja's 
wardrobe, goren and riding horses, with seven elephants, and a number of cattle, besidesa very 
large sum in cash, the whole estimated at from five to ten lakhs of rupees, were set aside for 
edistribution among the Brahmins, or to be sent to the holy men in the neighbourhood. 
Business was suspended, the shop-keepers dealing only through one leaf of their shop-doors. 

he Government employees, including the soldiers, shaved their heads and faces, excepting 
only Sikhs, Mahomedans, Brahmins and Rajputs connected with the Mahardj4_ by eee 

hite garments were worn by all, and ornaments of every description laid aside. e 
period of mourning extended over thirteen days. On the 25th September, the new Maha- 
réjé took his seat in darbér, after he had performed the ceremony of tying on his tarban 
which is supposed to mark the close of the period of acute grief. he morning was 
spent in distributing gifts to the Brahmins on the spot where the Mahardjé’s body had been 
burnt. In addition to a large sum of money, these gifts consisted of thirteen sets df every- 
thing that had been used by the Mahardj4 in this world, including horses, cows, and other 
domestic animals, but only one elephant. The remainder of the Mahardja’s effects, with a sum of 
five lakhs from his private treasury, were retained to be added to the fund consecrated by him 
to the perpetual use of the temples, which fund already amounted to fifteen lakhs. 
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would be changed to that of “Political Resident.” The new Maherajd 
not only proved a very weak and indolent prince, but systematically opposed 
every measure of reform that was introduced. “My impression,” wrote 
Sir Oliver, “as regards the new Maharaj is that, though entirely wanting 
in the quick wit of his father, he has inherited a full share of his obstinacy 
and cunning. He will, I fear, offer as much opposition as he dares.” In 
spite of the significant appointment of a British Resident, the country 
continued to be badly managed, and the sufferings of the people passed all 
bounds. In March, 1888, the new Resident, Mr. Plowden, wrote in much the 
same tone as Sir Oliver St. John. He said, “The Government should be 
under no illusion as regards Mahardjd Partdéb Singh. From first to last 
I have failed to discover in him any sustained capacity for governing his 
country, or any genuine desire to ameliorate its condition, or to introduce 
those reforms which he has acknowledged to be necessary. More than two 
years have passed since his succession, but not only has he achieved nothing, 
but he has opposed beneficial measures proposed by others. I do not believe 
he is loyal, but fortunately he is powerless to carry his country with him.” 

Lord Ripon, in a despatch written in 1884, complained bitterly 
of the misgovernment of Kashmir, declaring it to be his opinion, that a 
condition of things such as existed in that tributary country, could not 
be indefinitely tolerated, and suggesting that a favourable opportunity of 
dealing with 1t would arise on the occurrence of a fresh succession. 

The papers relating to Kashmir presented to the British Parliament 
showed how serious was the mal-administration of Kdshmir and Jamm4, and 
revealed an amount of injustice and oppression which may be best measured 
by the fact that, in the course of half a century, the population had consider- 
ably diminished in numbers. It was evident that so long as the Mahardjé 
remained in power, no reforms could be carried out, for he opposed even those 
which he himself considered necessary. So gross hdd been the mismanage- 
ment of the customs revenue collections, that, while the poorer raiyats were 
unfairly taxed on rice, the richer men paid only comparatively, light duties 
on a profitable staple like cotton. 

After a patient delay of many years, the Government of India, as the 
protector of the people against oppressidén, found it their plain duty, in the 
interest of the subject populations, to put a stop to this state of things. 
Indeed, the intervention of the paramount Power in behalf of the oppressed 

opulation had been already too long delayed.* Accordingly, Maharaja 
Partéb Singh was required to withdraw, for a time, from active participation 
in the government of his State, and the sovereignty of the country was 
entrusted to a Council of Regency composed of the Mahardja’s own brothers, 
and a few chosen native officers of proved ability and integrity under the 
Government, whose services were lent to the State. 


* A friend who had visited Kashmir a short time before the establishment of the Council 
of Regency there, narrated to us a heartrending story of the exteme poverty and indigence 
of the Kashmirians. He was taking his meals in a country village, not far from Srinagar 
when a dozen of destitute men and women, with dejected looks and their persons half coveredr 
with rage, surrounded him, hoping to receive the refuse of the meals. Thrilled with compen: 
sion at the sight of these hungry creatures, the visitor in ed determined to distribute 
the loaves to them; but he hardly moved his hand with that object when, to his 
great astonishment, the number of hungry people was more than doubled, each crying vehe- 
mently for “* Ndn, ndn,” (‘‘ Bread, bread ”). e beggars vied with each other as to who should 
receive the bread first, and the visitor, to do justice to all, gave a morsel to each, who, as he got 
it, retired quite thankful as if he had won a great victory. He said, and what he told us is 
fully borne out by the testimony of other visitors to the valley, that men waited on a visitor 
for a morsel of bread as dogs wait on a traveller partaking of food in an Indian‘serae. M any 
harrowing stories of the sufferings of the people in Kashmir are told, but we need not dilate 
on the subject here. The extreme indigence of the Kdshmirians and their miseries and suffer- 
‘ings before the present a meoment eame into force, are too well known to everybody in 
the Panjab, to necd any detailed description from us here. 
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Bs pointed out by Sir J. Gorst in the British Parliament, there was no 
desire on the part of the Government to interfere with the rights of the 
chiefs of India; “ but there was one right,” said the Honourable Member, “ more 
sacred than even the rights of oriental despots, and that was the right of 
the people living under the protection of the military power -of Great 
Britain, to a just and upright government.” Nor would it be just to attri- 
tube the action of the Government of India to a desire to possess Kashmir 
as a good frontier, for the mighty mountains of the Himaldyas have placed 
an insuperable barrier between India and the countries beyond them. What 
has been done was determined on simply because a reform urgently needed 
in the interests of the people could not otherwise be carried out.* 

It should be remembered that the present era of British administration 
in India is one of material advancement and development, not only from a 
social, but also from a political point of view. An age of darkness, the 
outcome of despotism, intoleration and cruelty, has been succeeded by an 
age of enlightenment, justice, toleration and liberty. The paramount power 
considers it its bounden duty to see that the subjects committed by Provi- 
dence to its care, are contented and happy, that justice is brought to the 
door of the meanest of them, and that all, of whatever creed or nationality, 
are equally benefited by its wise institutions and sheltered by its just 
laws. To see the subjects of the Crown happy and contented, the chiefs 
and Princes of India prosperous and their country and people flourishing, 
is the highest aim of the British rulers of India. 

Experience has fully taught us how readily our rulers show their ap- 
preciation of whatever is really good, how heartily true loyalty to the 
Crown is acknowledged, and how munificently it is rewarded, though, in 
showing loyalty to the Government which has protected us from oppression, 
and given us the valued gift of freedom, we have in truth, done no more 
than our duty to ourselves and to our countrymen. 

But it must not be forgotten, that while the Government have thus 
shown by their acts the genuine interest they take in everything that tends 
to our material advancement, and how warmly they acknowledge whatever 
they deem worthy of approbation, their keen sense of honour, dignity, 
duty and justice, qualities inherent in all Englishmen, impels them, also 
to take serivus notice of any wilful disregard of what is the plain duty 
of those who seek honour at their hands, in their individual capacity, or as 
representatives of sections of the community, and who, despite the knowledge 
of their position and responsibility, and in the face of repeated warning, 
allow themselves to be led away, either by their own whims and caprices, 
or by the pernicious councils of their subordinates. On all occasions of such 
emergency, the Governm®nt would fail in their duty if they did not at 
once stretch out a helping hand for the relief of the suffering millions 
whose lives, as the paramount Power, they are bound to protect, and whose 
interests it is their duty to preserve. 

e Under the Council of Regency, with the advantage of the advice of a 
British Resident, the administration of Kdshmir has already shown un- 
mistakeable signs of improvement. Schemes for water-supply, roads and 
railways, have Bean successfully introduced ; and, while every department 
of State is thriving, it is gratifying to see that the annual Budget shows 





e@ 
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a growing surplus. All this is indubitable proof of good and honest’ work 
done, and it is hoped that, under the beneficial influence of the Council 
of Regency, the “ Happy Valley ” will, at no distant date, reach that degree 
of real happiness and prosperity which nature intended for it, and to which 
it is the birthright of the humblest Kdshmiri subject to aspire. 

About two-and-a-half miles from the Church at Murri, at an elevation 
of 6,398 feet above the sea-level, is the useful institution known as the Sir 
Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum, Murri. The Asylum was founded in 
1860, by public subscription, to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. The object of the institution is to provide for the children of soldiers 
serving, or having served, in India. It is supported by the interest from 
the endowment, a Government grant-in-aid, and by public subscription. 
The institution comprises a High School, Middle School and Upper Primary 
and Lower Primary Departments. The girls are taught geography, history, 
arithmetic, algebra, euclid, Shakespeare, physiology, and Indian vernaculars, 
and are, besides, thoroughly trained in every-day domestic life, such as 
making beds, scrubbing floors and making the clothes for both boys and 
girls, The institution is. doing substantial and good work, and does great 
credit to the British army in whose behalf it was founded and is 
maintained. 

In the year 1890, the Kashmir Darbar re-opened communications with 
the Government of India regarding a proposal to connect the Kashmir 
Valley with the Indian Railway system. Several alternative routes were 
suggested, and General de Bourbel, Chief Engineer to the Kashmir State, 
issued an interesting report on the practicability of these routes. The 
route most welcome to the military authorities would go vid Abottabad, to 
join the North-Western Railway at Hassan Abddl. The other would start 
from a point at or near Rawalpindi, and, passing four or five thousand 
feet below Murri, which would be left at a distance of a few miles, would 
proceed direct to the fine new cart road to Kohald, or on the further side of 
the Jhelum river, taking in the Punch traffic en route from Kahuta to 
Réwalpindi. The survey nade has resulted in a most favourable report, and 
a, definite scheme is now under consideration. The proposed capital is thirty 
lakhs, and the traffic returns are estimated at twenty lakhs annually. The 
Kashmir Council have expressed their willingness to lodge Government se- 
curities to guarantee four-and-a-half per cent, interest for fifteen years on the 
Kashmir portion, which would form about two-thirds of the whole line, and it 
is hoped the Government of India will do the same for the British portion of 
the line. Strategically, the line would add materially to the strength of the 
frontier. The interests of the Empire demand that the Kdshmir frontier 
should be permanently garrisoned by British troops, as in the case of Quetta, 
and that every facility should be provided for the conveyance of troops in 
that direction. It is hoped that the new line will be worked by the North- 
Western Railway at fifty-five per cent. of the gross earnings to cover the 
expenses of working. 

Communications between Srinagar and Gilgit have been improved by 
means of a road which is now under construction between these places. Mr. 
Johnson, Executive Engineer, submited a scheme for diverting the road from 
@ point selected by him, and carrying it across the Indus on a suspension 
bridge. The scheme is calculated to afford facility in crossing the Indus in 
times of flood, and to improve the means of communication with Gilgit. The 
greater part of the new road from Bunji, on this side of the river, will be on 
the level, while, as far as Par thirteen miles to the other side, the ground 
will also be found to be good. The road will be a great boon to travellers 
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and nferchants, and is calculated to afford then special facilities of communi- 
cation with India and Central Asia. 

The trade of the Province with Afghanistdn and Central Asia is im- 
proving, owing to the increased facilities of communication now afforded, and 
the general tranquillity in Afghanistén. The increase, according to Mr. D. 
C. Johnstone’s report, is chiefly in piece-goods, and the Indian and European 
cotton traffic. The trade with Central Asia would be susceptible of further 
improvement, but for the well-known hostility of the Russian fiscal system, 
and the heavy imposts laid on British merchandise passing through Af- 
ghanistdn. ° 

The scheme for the proposed railway from Karrachi to Delhi, has been 
lately before the Government of India, to whom Mr. Croudace submitted his 
report on the survey and estimated cost of the line. Although the con- 
struction of the proposed line would be abnormally expensive, it would be 
valuable, as affording special facilities for the concentration of troops at 
that strategical point from three gl lines, Peshawar and Rawalpindi, 
Delhi and southern and eastern India, Karrachi and Europe, and would add 
materially to the strength of the Frontier Railway system. It is, moreover, cal- 
culated to bring the commercial town of Delhi into direct communication with 
the great and rising port of Karrachi. As pointed out by Lord Lansdowne in 
his reply to the Address of the Delhi Municipality in November, 1890, there 
is no prospect of this project receiving direct assistance from the Government 
in the immediate future. But “the scheme,’ observed His Excellency, 
“was one, for which, if it was based upon sound commercial principles, a 
large amount of private support might he anticipated,” and should this be 
the case, His Excellency hoped, “the Government of India would not deny 
the promoters any facilities which they could reasonably expect.” 

Another subject of importance under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the scheme of defences for the North-West Frontier, 
is the proposed Karrachi-Laéhoro route. Under instructions from the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, a minute inspection of Karrachi harbour was 
made toward? the close of 1890, with a view to using the port for the 
embarkation and debarkation of trogps to and from England. It was found 
that the channel, although comparatively narrow, was still easily navigable, 
and that troops could be landed more expeditiously and in far greater 
numbers than they could even at Portsmouth. The improvements already 
‘made in the harbour have made it accessible to vessels of the largest tonnage. 
The wharf accommodation has been largely increased, and the means of land- 
ing cargo by the use of modern appliances have been greatly aad ghee 
but as the natural terminus of the Panjdb Railway and the natural outlet 
of its commerce, the harbour possesses still further rag Seer tea of improve- 
ment. It is proposed to establish a large depot at Landi, about ten miles 
from Karrachi, with four rest camps between Landi and Ldhore, namely, 
Midn Mir, Shershah, Reti and Dadu. It is hoped that the new route, when 
gompleted, will not only prove economical to the public and beneficial to the 
mercantile classes, drawing to Karrachi, as the natural seaport of North- 
West India, a great bulk of the direct trade of foreign countries with Northern 
India, but that, Karrachi being the nearest port for reinforcement from Eng- 
land to the front, it will contribute, in no small degree, to the development 
of the Indian military organization. The recent completion of the Khojak 
» Funnel by the boring of the Khwéja Amran Range, has brought the Railway 
from Karrachi within easy distance of Oandahar, and the measure may, it is 
hoped, result in better acquaintance with the countries of Afghanistan. 

The gigantic works at the Khojak and the piercing of the hills were 
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undertaken by the British, strictly as measures of precaution and cefence 
against any possible aggression from outside, and although they caused some 
anxiety at first to the Amir’s Governor at Candahar, His Highness has been 
fully convinced that the measures adopted by the British Government were 
of imperative necessity for the safety of his own kingdom, as well as the 
better security of the British frontier in that part of the country. 

The Quetta-Candahar defences, which have been completed “at enor- 
mous outlay to Gevernment, may be.regarded as the inauguration of what is 
called the scientific frontier system. The impregnability of Quetta is un- 
questiohably a source of great military strength to India in that outlying 
position, while the occupation of the Zhob Valley, the extension of the railway 
to new Chaman, the storing of immense railway materials for a line onwards 
in the direction of Candahar, the securing of both ends of the Gomal Pass, 
and the reconciliation of many independent tribes hitherto hostile, and 
establishment of British supremacy in their countries, display a policy on the 
part of the Government at once vigorous and opportune. The works of the 
Gomal Railway and the Zhob Valley Railway are being actively pushed on. 
The survey from the Quetta end is complete, and all that remains is to select 
the line to be finally adopted from among the two or three trial lines which 
have been surveyed.* Much has also been done towards the renewing and im- 
proving of the Harnai line, and an enormous sum spent on the Boldn Railway, 
to maintain its strategical position as an alternative route to the Peshin 
plateau. The survey of the Kaébul River Railway route, was sanctioned, and 

laced under Mr. Upcott. The survey of the line between Peshdwar and 

amrid was finished in 1889-90, aud an improvement of the alignment on 
the Sindh-Peshin Railway was effected. In March, 1890, Sir James Browne 
reconuoitred the eutire route from the Gomal, through the Kajuri Kach and 
Aparzai, to Quetta. The completion of these and certain other surveys in 
counection with the proposed extensions of the North-Western Railway, 
marks an era of enterprise, activity and forethought, having for its object 
the safety of the empire, and to provide it with adequate means of defence 
against any possible foreign aggression. vl 

We have observed before how spontaneously the Feudatory Chiefs of 
India, acting under the impulse of duty, came forward to assist the Imperial 
Government in its beneficent measures connected with the frontier defences, 
by offering to contribute, each in his degree, to the defence of the Empire. 
The conquerors of the east, whose soldiers have fought successfully in the 
remotest parts of the known world, hardly stand in need of help from the 
ruling chiefs of India; but the far-sighted policy of the Government, in 
accepting the loyal offers of its feudatory chiefs, is to enlist the martial 
spirit of the country on the side of loyalty to the Crown, and generously to 
allow the chiefs a share of the glories and honours which its own gallant 
soldiers are capable of winning single-handed. 

Lord Lansdowne, during his recent visit to Patidld, took the opportunity 
of inspecting the Imperial Service Corps on the 24th of October, 1890, ac- 
companied by Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. The 
whole of the contingent, consisting of 2,416 men (1,600 cavalry and the 





* A correspondent writing to the Civil and Military Gazette, Léhore, on the state of the 
country poe “The country is very poor, and there is comparatively very little cultivation. 
Water is obtained in rather a curious way, sey peculiar to this part of the world. Shafts are 
sunk- where water is likely to be found—how they choose the particular spot, ¢ cannot tell— 
sometimes over a hundred feet in depths there are connected below by a channel along which 
the water flows, and which gradually brings it out to the surface and conveys it to their fields. 
These ‘ Karais,’ as they are called, are made by regular profegsiunals at this sort of thing who 
ome on Giza, and who make a very good thing by it.”—Civil and Military Gazette, 

ctober, : 
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equivalent of six battalions of infantry), were brought in review on the 
arade-ground under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Melliss, Chief 
nspecting Officer, Native States troops; and both His Excellency and 
His Honour were pleased with the efficiency of the ranks. The material, 
both as regards men and horses, was admitted on all sides to be excellent, 
and the physique of all grades fine. ‘T'wo years previously, as we have 
observed, the policy of utilizing the military spirit of the native chicfs and 
developing in their territories an Imperial Service Corps, was formally in- 
augurated by Lord Dufferin, and it is gratifying to see that it hag been 
vigorously pursued by his successor. 

On Monday, the 24th of November, 1890, His Highness Raj& Jagat Jit 
Singh, Raéjd of Kapurthdllé, having completed his eighteenth year, was 
formally invested with full powers of administration in his State, by the 
Honourable Sir James Lyall, Licutenant-Governor of the Panjab. A brilli- 
aut incident of the festivities on the occasion was a banquet given to the 
distinguished guests on the night of the 24th November. The toast of the 
Queen-Empress having been loyally responded to, Sir James Lyall, in pro- 
posing the Raja's health, made an eloquent speech, in which he dwelt, in 
terms of warm appreciation, on the cordial relations existing between the 
State and the British Government, and described graphically the gallant 
and loyal behaviour of the people of the Panjdb towards the paramount 
Power. Speaking of the late Rajd’s services, His Honour said :— 


R4j& Ranbhir Singh’s services to the British Empire in the critical times of the 


Mutiny were of the most splendid kind. He most promptly and loyally led his army %& 


in person to fight in line with the Queen’s troops ; and he and his brother, the late 
Kanwar Bikarma Singh, C.S.I., displuyed a personal gallantry in the field worthy of 
the best Sikh traditions. May our recollections of such services never grow cold ! 
eHow warmly we recognized them at the time can perhaps hardly be realized by those 
who were not then in India I came to the Panjab in those days, and the feeling be- 
tween Englishmen and Panjdbis, was then of the most cordial kind. The soldiers 
of both races had been fighting splendidly side by side, as they have done since in 
Afghanistén and elsewhere ; and we were proud to be (ellow-subjects with them of the 


Baie great Empire, 

The allusion made by Sir James Lyall to the mutual respect and good- 
feeling that prevailed among the people of this province and their rulers 
in the time of the Mutiny, is an instance of that strong sense of justice and 
keen appreciation of everything worthy of admiration, which forms one of 
the essential characteristics of the British nation. Well may our country be 
proud of those manly acts, decds of distinguished bravery in the field 
and of valour prompted by loyalty to the Crown, which have admittedly 
made the Panjéb a model province. 

The speech of His Honoer at the darbdr of investiture was full of sen- 
timents of kindness and expressions of the profoundest regard for the 
welfare of the ruling chief, and his illustrious family and the happiness of his 
subjects. Read in its entirety, it is a series of admonitions, such as an affec- 
tionate father might give to his son just entering upon active life, and shows 
wHat real interest the Government has taken in the advancement of the 
territory of this chief during the long period of his minority—an interest 
which has had the result of materially benefiting the State. On the subject 
of the capabilities of the young chief, Sir James Lyall said in the course 
of his speech: “It is often said that the period of minority for Rul- 
ing Chiefs in India is dangerously short, and no doubt there is truth in 
the remark ; but in your case, Rd4jé, I have such confidence in your judg- 
ment and character, and in the ability and honesty of your excellent staff 
of State officials, that I feel no apprehension.” His Honour exhorted the 
Rajé to “recognize the fact that, without steady perseverance and punctuality 
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in despatch of business, the best intentions and the greatest cleverngss will 
not secure good government.” In conclusion, His Honour expressed his hope 
that the honourable and prudent disposition and kind temper which the Rajd 
had hitherto always displayed would make him a just and considerate ruler of 
his subjects in the Panjaéb, and a liberal landlord of his great estates in Oudh, 
from which he had derived so splendid an income. His Honour closed 
his most impressive speech by reminding the R4jé of the words of an 
English poet which had been addressed more than 200 years ago to a king 
of England, and which were specially admired and often repeated by him :— 


‘“The glories of our birth and state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and Crown must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade : 
Only the memory of the just 
Smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.” 


Among the unconsidered trifles of history may be recorded the profession of 
aa made to the Quecn-Empress by that eccentric personage, Mahardj& 
ulip Singh, who, not content with the princely allowance of £40,000 a year, 
which had been provided for him in England by the bounty of the British, 
had, it will be remembered, gone over to Russia, in 1885, hoping to gain the 
favour of the Czar, by representatious, however false, that he still exercised 
influence over the Sikhs of the Panjab, and was capable of turning the scale 
of affairs in that country. But the damp squib which, after his abortive 
journey to India and return from Aden, he persistently endeavoured to light, 
failed to ignite. As was expected, the Czar treated him coldly, and the 
Mahardjé, finding his pretensions of no avail, and seeing that he was no 
welcome guest at St. Petersburgh, thought it his best policy to profess re- 
pentance to the Queen. He had been sufficiently long in obscurity to be 
almost forgotten, and the Queen, after his notorious intrigues, might well 
have turned a deaf ear to his appeal for mercy. Gifted, however, as Her 
Royal Majesty is by nature, with a noble and a magnanimous heart and a 
philanthropic disposition, she was most graciously pleased to extend her 
pardon to him, and permitted him to return to England. His pension, which 
the British Government had been compelled to discontinue, was generously 
restored, and the arrears discharged. It being the Queen’s personal command 
that Dulip Singh’s return to his former position in England should be made 
as easy and gentle as possible, his subsequent prayer to be restored to the 
order of the Star of India, as a G.C.S.[, was also graciously granted. 
There never was a case of a man more wilfully and wantonly bringing 
misfortune upon himself. As pointed out by a Continental journal, “he 
would have led a happier life, upon the whole, if he had continued to 
entertain shooting parties at Thetford Hall, instead of running about all 
over Europe with a bee in his bonnet.” But the lesson which has heen 
taught the Mahardjdé in the school of adversity to which he chose to go for 
it, has profited him, for he has now come to know that, after all, he is not so 
important a personage as he imagined himself to be, and that his life in 
the country of his first adoption was infinitely more agreeable than his sub- 
sequent experiences have been. 

As the reader is aware, the scandal would probably have fever occurred, 
but for the intrigues of a Sindhianwdlé sardar, a maternal relation of the 
Maharaj&, who, later on, closed his disgraceful career in Pondicherry. His 
Excellency the Governor-General was pleased to extend pardon ta the 
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sardar’'# sons who had been the companions of their father in his mysterious 
flight from the Panjd&b, and they have been permitted to reside in Delhi. 
All honour to the Queen-Empress whose mercy and forbearance, of which we 
see no parallel in the history of the nations, saved the reputed son of 
Ranjit Singh, the staunch ally of the British, from ruin, and restored to him 
his status guo. This country has never shown any concern for the affairs 
of the refuted son of the deceased Mahardjd ; but none the less it expects 
him to be loyal to a sway under which he, in common with themselves, 
enjoys the privileges of a free subject, and looks on his return to more 
prudent counsels, and the renewal of his loyalty, with as unmixed a* satis- 
faction as it regards the royal clemency extended to him by their Lady 
Sovereign with a sense of the profoundest gratitude. 

The extension of the Vaccination Act to the municipal towns of Amritsar, 
Simla and Ambala, and to the cantonment of Kassauli, and the general 
results achieved by the Vaccination Department during the past few years, 
constitute altogether a gratifying record of good work and progress. The 
practice of inoculation for small-pox is gradually dying out, and inoculators, 
as a class, are either taking to vaccination, or giving up their old calling. 
Arm-to-arm vaccination with human lymph proved unpopular with the 
people. Close superintendence of the operations being impossible, petty 
acts of oppression and high-handedness on the part of the vaccinators 
became the cause of complaints. But the introduction of animal lymph has 
been attended with great success, and already a large number of persons have 
been vaccinated from the calf. As remarked by Dr. Stephen, the Sanitary 
Commissioner of the Panjab, in his report on the vaccination operations of the 
province, the employment of a special agency in conducting the operations 

.has been attended with favourable results. Thus the employment of a 
high caste Brahmin in the Kangra District contributed much to the success 
and popularity of the scheme among the Hindu population there, while the 
appointment of a Mahomedan of position to conduct the operations can- 
not fail to be equally acceptable among the Mahomedan populace. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the mission of Nanak 
was to bring peace to the world ; bug the state of affairs in the country in 
the time of the tenth martial Guru, Govind Singh, had the effect of con- 
verting a religion of peace into a religion of the sword. The votaries of the 
Guru turned their rosaries and ploughs into implements of war, and the 
keeping of steel in some shape by every male adult was made a sacred 
obligation. The wearing of the long hair and beard was enforced, and an 
Initiation into the Pdhal of the Guru, or the “ baptism of the sword,” as it 
is called, made the votaries Singhs, or “ lions” of the race. The pages of 
history shine with the heroi@ deeds of this martial racc, and the examples of 
self-devotion, patriotism and forbearance under the severest trials, displayed 
by the leaders of their community, are excelled by none in the annals of the 
nations. The race of men who prided themselves on these deeds, and who 
paved the way for the future greatness of the Sikhs as a nation, having 
played their part honourably and well, disappeared. The theocracy of Singhs 
which had roused the slumbering spirit of the subdued Hindu nations of the 
Panjéb, converting rude herdsmen and yeomen into successful soldiers and 
warriors, merged into feudal States, each aspiring to power. How all these 
States, or miala, developed themselves into one strong monarchy, guided by 
fre genius of Ranjit Singh, has been fully described in the foregoing pages. 

efore their monarchy collapsed, the Sikhs fought hard for their hearths 
and homes, but they had finally to submit to the great Power with which, 
under the influence of unwise counsels, they had themselves inyited war. 
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The brave Sikhs, true to their country and faithful to their nation, cheerfully 
accepted the British rule, and an experience of nearly half a century has 
now shown how conspicuous their loyalty to their new rulers and masters 
has been. Under the banners of the British they have fought gallantly, 

side by side with Englishmen, in the remotest regions of the earth. 
The Sikhs of the But the high aspirations after conquest, and the glories of war have 
premeuaey: ceased to inspire the Khdled. Tl.e Sikhs of to-day are gradually losing those 
qualities which were once the essential characteristics of their race. Beyond 
their excellent physique and an inborn bravery which, under a system of 
proper discipline and training, is capable of being turned to useful account, 
there is little in the Sikhs of the present time, looked on as a whole, to attract 
special attention. Sikhs of course there are who have faithfully preserved 
the gloricus traditions of their forefathers, and who entertain the most 
implicit reverence for the teachings of their great Gurus. But admirable as 
this spirit is in its way, it is not all that the exigencies of the time require. 
The present is an era when education serves as the readiest passport to 
success. Like the Mahomedans, they have suffered themsclves to be thrown 
far behind the less manly, but more intelligent, of the Hindu races in the 
field of competition for progress which Western education has thrown open 


dhe Dense: to all the people of this country. The quick-witted Bengaliand the thrifty 
Hindu have eagerly seized the opportunities for advancement afforded by 
The Mussalman British civilization, which the Mahomedan and the Sikh has each in his 


turn neglected. The hard lessons of adversity, learut by the Mahomedans, 
have at length awakened them to a sense of their duty, and they have paid 
such attention to the subject of education as the urgency of the times 
mene kam Maho yequired, establishing a college of their own at Aligarh, and holding conferences 
in the great centres of civilization in India, in which education forms the sole 
subject of their deliberations. Nothing can be more befitting the honour’ 
of the Mahomedan community, than that the Jeaders of public opinion 
among them, avoiding all concern with political matters, should devote 
their heart and soul to endeavouring to raise their less fortunate brethren 
in the scale of civilization, and afford them such educational facilities as 
shall equip them for the struggle of life. It is believed they have 
thoroughly realised the fact that it is education on sound principles alone 
that will ae their position in the future. Slowly, but surely, they are 
working their way to progress, and, if they avoid pitfalls, there 1s good reason 
to hope that their old prestige in the learned world may gradually be 
regained 
The Khdisd Dewan. : The leaders of the Sikhs represented by the “ Khdélsdé Dewdn,” a body of 
the Sikhs whose aim is to spread enlightened and advanced ideas among the 
members of their community, recognizing the éruth of the motto that “union 
is strength,” brought themselves early to public notice by presenting 
petitions to Government praying for certain concessions and privileges which 
. they considered would improve the condition of their co-religionists. These 
preveneneemong the first signs of change were hailed by all well-wishers of the country with 
Sikhs, feelings of satisfaction. ; 

Their petitions received due consideration ; but it was apparent, never- 
theless, that, however much it might desire to advance the prosperity of 
its subjects, a Government could not do everything for them, and that it was 
only proper and reasonable that, before they could expect help from 
Government, they should help themselves, and adopt some such definite 
scheme as would justify their solicitations. Accordingly, the “ Khdled Dewdh” 
in the name of the Sikh community, set on foot a truly national movement, 
and one which, judging from the nobility of its aims, gives promise of a vast 
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and brilliant future, well worthy of the aspirations of the manlier races of the 
Panjéb, and opening to them a new sphere of activity and intellectual 
advancement. The movement is to take the form of a Central Khdlsd 
College, to be established on the lines of the Mahomedan College at Aligarh, 
worked in connection with a system of schools in the outlying districts, for 
which it will serve asa feeder. The proposed college aims at giving its pupils 
educatidh in Western learning, combined with the advantage of instruction 
in the teachings of the Gurus, thus affording them an opportunity of kéeping 
pace with the more zealous of their countrymen in educational progress and 
the development of their mental powers, and at the same time preserving the 
tradition of their forefathers, and maintaining their own individuality as the 
faithful disciples of their Gurus. Thus, the object is to give the Sikhs an 
education suited to the spirit of the age, which shall not only make them 
better scholars, but, by fostering the national sentiments, also make them 
better Sikhs, and enable them to retain the more valuable characteristics of 
their race. The subsidiary schools which it is intended to open, will bring 
education within the reach of the masses of the Sikh community. It is clear 
that nothing but a rigid observance of the religious rules laid down by their 
leaders, and of the tenets of their faith, can keep the Sikhs together as a 
class, and that, with the laxity now prevailing among the generality of the 
Sikhs in the observance of these rules, the characteristic of their race would 
be gradually lost, the military spirit of the nation would die out, and Sikhisin 
would insensibly lapse to Hinduism with which it is surrounded, or be 
irretrievably lost in the unfathomable gulf of time. 

As pointed out by the “ Khdélsé Dewdn” jn their appeal for help to their 
Sikh brethren, even “the few Ahdlsd students who come forth from the 
recognized colleges of the Panjab exhibit a tendency to despise and abandon 
the religious and civil traditions of their fathers.” The result equally ap- 
plies to the other sects receiving education in Government educational insti- 
tutions. The typical educated native assumes a spirit of hostility towards 
the religion of his forefathers ; he considers himself free from social restraints, 
and looks on his elders with contempt ; he shuns the society of those who, 
with nobler sentiments and finer qjms, represent the true aristocracy of the 
country ; he imitates the European in mode of living, dresses himself as a 
European, and in every walk of life assumes a European air, but he remains, 
after all, a native. He imitates few European virtues, but the habits which 
in his arrogance he adopts, estrange him from his own countrymen, nay, from 
his own kinsmen. The result is, of course, due to a disregard of religious 
instruction and moral precepts. But, however deplorable such a state of affairs 
may be, Government is not responsible for it. Government has provided 
a system of education puely non-religious, which shall suit equally the 
circumstances of all its subjects. If it were to provide instruction in the 
Quran, or Hadis, in one of its educational institutions for a Mahomedan, 
the Hindu would claim instruction in his Vedas and the Sikh in his Granth. 
ghis would create controversies, which the Government, as ut present con- 
stituted, would be the last to engender or tolerate. So far, therefore, as 
the action of Government in the matter of education is concerned, it is 
manifest that it has done for us all it could, consistently with justice to each 
race and to itself as a Christian Government. 

On the 7th of September, 1890, a deputation of the Khdlsd College 
Committeeewaited on the Mahardjé of Patidla, and presented His Highness 
with an address, fully explaining the aims and objects of the proposed 
movement, and appealing to his liberality to lend a helping hand to the 
institution. The Maharéjé made the munificent donation of a lakh and 
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sixty thousand rupees in aid of the Khdlsé College scheme, and the officials 
under him made large donations besides, The grant made by the Maharaja 
is in the highest degree liberal, and proves, beyond doubt, the deep interest 
His Highness, as the natural leader of the Sikh community, takes in the 
welfare of his countrymen. On Friday, 26th December, 1890, the Mahardjé 
of Nabhé received a deputation of the Khdlsdé College Committee, which 
had waited upon him at his request, and His Highness was pleased to 
make the magnificent donation of one lakh and eleven thousand rupees 
to the Khdled College Fund, with the promise of an additional gift if 
a further appeal to him should be necessary. Additional subscriptions were 
also received, and the amount now subscribed by His Highness the Maharaj& 
and State officials has reached the handsome figure of two lakhs and eighty 
thousand rupees. It is hoped that other Sikh chiefs of the Panjab will follow 
the noble example set by the enlightened chiefs of Patidld and Nabhd, 
by joining hands with them in the advancement of a scheme fraught with 
the greatest educational advantages for the Sikh nation, and that not only 
they, but every true disciple of the Guru, will consider it his paramount 
duty to assist the laudable movement with all his heart. Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir James Lyall have each shown their sympathy 
with the movement by subscribing sums of money in aid of it. The scheme 
has been launched, and we trust to hear that the initiation taken by the 
liberal-minded chiefs of Patidlé and Nabhd, will be followed by other Sikh 
princes and people, with a generosity worthy their own name as well as of 
the noble examples before them.* 

The residents of Delhi, through their Municipal Corporation, availed 
themselves of the honour of the presence in their midst, on 17th November, 
1890, of His Excellency the Marquess of Lansdowne, to present an address 
of welcome to His Excellency on the occasion of his visit to their historical 
and ancient city. After alluding to the position which their city enjoyed 
under the ancient dynasties, as the capital of India and the seat of learning 
and science, and adverting to the fact that, though no longer the scat of 
Government, it was still the commercial capital of northern India, the 
memorialists stated that they considered the Viceregal visit the more welcome 
and memorable, in that it afforded them the opportunity of expressing their 
sense of the remarkable advance in trade, in the arts and sciences, in schemes 
for the material development and prosperity of the country, in plans for the 
improved sanitation and the like, which had been so intimately associated 
with the period of His Excellency’s rule in this country. The Municipality 
of Delhi had succeeded in laying down a tramway which would greatly 
improve the sanitary condition of the city, and was busy in carrying out a 
most important water-works scheme, which, by Supplying the citizens with 
fresh and wholesome water, would, it was believed, remove one of the worst 
evils from which the city had for a long time suffered, and thus contribute 
materially to the health and strength of the inhabitants. 

Among the tokens of material progress were instanced the foundrier, 
the cotton presses, the flour mills mae the factories for spinning and weavin 
cotton which have been lately established, and the Delhi-Ambéla-Kalka 
Railway, now on the point of completion. 

In conclusion, the Corporation referred to the unfortunate disputes which 
arose in 1886, between the followers of different religions, and rejoiced that 
they had totally disappeared. 


8 & 


* Since the above was written the Raja of Jhind has subscribed Rs. 81,000, and the Rajé of 
Kapurthallé one lakh of rupees towards the proposed Khdlsd College. The State officers of 
Nabhda have given Re, 30,000 moie. The question of the locality of the college is still unsettled 
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The Viceroy congratulated the members of the Corporation upon the 
success of their efforts to improve the sanitation of their city and its water- 
supply. The duty of seeing to this was one specially incumbent upon 
Indian municipalities, for not a month passed without bearing witness to the 
fatal results which followed the neglect of this obligation. 

His Excellency expressed the satisfaction with which he had listened to 
the vigorous condemnation by the municipality of those religious animosities 
in Delhi which at one time promised to gain for its neighbourhaod an 
unenviable notoriety. He rejoiced to see that the leading men of both 
parties had, since the year in which these discreditable incidents occurred, 
united for the purpose of maintaining harmony and peace, and that their 
efforts had been so far successful. The Government had a right to expect 
that all Honorary Magistrates and members of municipalities would exert 
themselves for this purpose, and trusted that, as holders of honourable offices 
under Government, they would recognize the obligation which rested upon 
them. “These disputes” observed Lord Lansdowne, “are a survival of 
intolerance which should have no place in a civilized community. Govern- 
ment can do something to repress the commotions to which they have 
given rise, and you may depend upon our doing our duty without flinching, 
should this become necessary.” “It is, however,’ His Excellency pointed out, 
“upon the influence of public opinion, rather than upon that of repressive 
measures, that I should much prefer to rely; and I believe that, if that 
Opinion is wisely directed by those who have the right to lead it, and if 
the authors of these disturbances are made plainly to perceive that they are 
offending not only the law of the country, but the honest convictions of the 
great majority of their fellow-citizens, these regretable incidents will entire- 
ly cease to dishigure the records of your city.” 

We have taken occasion to record at some length the views of His 
Excellency the Governor-General on the subject of religious and_ tribal 
differences among the natives of our country, with the twofold object of 
showing, first, how severely our rulers reprobate quarrels among ourselves, 
and how sincerely they wish us to unite in every cause that is just and 
really conducive to the happiness and well-being of the people, and, 
secondly, of impressing on our cotintrymen that, however actuated some of 
them may unluckily be by misguided sentiments, Government will not 
allow itself to be slothful in doing its duty in regard to their conduct, and 
will not be found backward in bringing the offenders to justice. 

It is the duty of the leaders of public opinion in this country to cement 
friendly relations between the two great communities of India—the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan,—and, as the main result of a settled Government 
and enlightend rule, itis the right of those in authority to have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that mutual good-will and confidence among the different 
races of India, and the cordial relations existing between them, tend not only 
to promote the happiness of the people, but make them vie with each other 
for the foremost place in devotion to the Crown. Where communities are 


thus united in fidelity to the Crown, where race jealousies and factious 


hostilities have been subordinated to the more manly and more noble 
qualities of patriotism, and a desire for concord and harmony among the 

eople, and a healthy emulation of all that is excellent in our daily dealings 
in life, there the blessings of heaven will ensue and make the people happy 
and prospesous, It has been rightly said that loyalty to the rulers is a 
ae of indigenous and perennial growth in the Panjdb, and it is to be 

oped that by the effectual effacement of hostile differences, and by assiduous 
application to the cause of social reform, political enterprise and commercial 
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activity, our countrymen of the Panjdb will show that to maintaia and 
strengthen the traditions of their forefathers in this respect is the highest 
aim which a Panjdbi can recognise. 

In the months of November and December, 1890, troops were assembled 
at Attock, with the twofold object of illustrating the facilities for attack 
and defence offered by the Attock position, and of furnishing practical 
experience of the operations of the war in a difficult country. As* notified 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief at the conclusion of the man- 
ceuvres, the results in both respects have been extremely valuable, and Sir 
Frederick Roberts was pleased to record his appreciation of the soldier-like 
keenness, and cheerful spirit and steadiness, displayed by all ranks in carrying 
out their arduous duties on the occasion. 

The preliminary movements of the Cavalry Brigades afforded useful 
examples of the work they would be expected to perform in a campaign. 
The march of the Akora division through the Kunna Khyal Pass, the 
dispositions of the defending forces, and the field-firing with service ammuni- 
tion, were all that could be desired. The British Commander-in-Chief was 
glad to welcome at Attock representatives of the armies of Australia, Madras, 
and Bombay which was proof of the interest taken in the working and 
organization of the Panjab armies in such distant parts of the Empire. 

With a view to effecting the permanent pacification of the Hassanzie 
and Akazie clans of the Black Mountain, which have lately been in a state of 
declared hostility to the British Government, it has been decided to send a 
force of British troops to inflict effectual chastisement on the people 
of the clan. A notification was issued by the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjdb in February last, warning the public, generally, 
that they are forbidden to pass, otherwise than on public service, across 
the frontiers of the districts of Hazard and Peshawar into the territorics 
of the Hassanzie and Akazie clans, and the clans adjoining them on the 
Indus River. The projected expedition will have also for its object the 
construction of such roads and outposts as may appear to be necessary. 
The total strength employed is to be 6,800 fighting men and 1,900 followers. 

To the beneficent measures of our humane Government, we main- 
ly owe the abolition of that repugnant custom of the Hindus known as 
Satti, or the  self-immolation of widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands, which had obtained deep root in India, as also the suppres- 
sion of infanticide, which was so prevalent in the Madnjha and Cis-Sutlej 
country at the time of the annexation of the Panjaéb by the British. The 
Bill relating to the lawful age of consent for the marriage of females which 
was under the consideration of the Government in the Legislative Depart- 
ment has been finally passed into law, and it is gratifying to see that, so far 
as the Panjab is concerned, the beneficial measure of the Government aiming 
ata higher limit of age, has been welcomed by all classes of the people, 
Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The visit of His Imperial Highness the Cesarewitch, the Ozar’s eldest 
son, to the Panjd&b and its capital, after a sojourn in other principal 
towns of India, and the exceptionally brilliant reception given him at 
L&hore by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjdéb and the 
Chief Civil and Military Officers of the station, is particularly interesting, 
as affording prvof of the relations of amity and concord existing between 
the two great Powers of England and Russia. That Russia and England, 
two great rival European Powers in Asia, and the subverters of many a 
mighty monarchy founded by the legions of Changez Khan, the Tartar, and 
the arms of Tymdr, the Gorgan, should, for the first time in the annals of 


THE AMBALA-KALKA RAILWAY Oo 


the Kast, thus furnish evidence of their mutual trust, is a matter of no small 
political significance. Our own Government, guided, as it invariably is, by 
a, liberal policy and broad views, not only towards its own subjects but in 
its relations with the foreign powers, heartily welcomed the arrival of the 


Russian Prince on the soil of India, and allowed him access to all parts of 


the country which he desired to see. The royal visitor was pleased with the 
receptia accorded him everywhere, and it is hoped that the impressions 
which he carried away with him from India of a loyal, contented and *happy 
people, and a prosperous and flourishing country, will be a useful guide to 
him in his dealings with Asiatics when, in course of time, he ascends the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The opening of the new Delhi-Ambdlé and Kalk& Railway was cele- 
brated in the Darbdr Hall, Delhi, on 7th March, 1891, amid great rejoic- 
ings. The completion of a line of railway to the foot of the Simla 
hills, is the result of private enterprise, aud is likely to prove a real boon to 
the country. 

The line beyond Kalka& has also been surveyed, and it is hoped that the 
Directors of the new railway will meet with sufficient encouragement to 
induce them to complete the line to the summer capital of India, and that a 
year or two will see Simla and the great military stations of Dagshai, Saba- 
thu and Jatogh connected by railway with the rest of India. 

The completion of the Chinab bridge, early in 1890, resulted in con- 
necting the last link of the Sindh-Sagar Railway with the North-Western 
system. The structure comprises seventeen spans of two hundred feet, with 
a headway of fourteen feet above high flood level. The cost of construction, 
including the outlay spent on the military defences of the bridge, was 
forty-two and three-quarter lakhs of rupees. 


The opening of the 
Ambala Kalha Rail 
way, March, 1891 


The construction of 
the Chanab bridge 
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LAHORE MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, PRESENTED TO H. R. H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. ° 


We beg humbly to express our thanks that it has pleased the heir-apparent of 
the throne to honour with his presence this distant portion of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions: for we sce in this auspicious visit, following that of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, another proof of the warm interest taken in our welfare by our 
Gracious Sovereign and the members of the Royal Family, 

Though distant from the Capital of England, and among the youngest sons of Her 
Great Empire, we claim, in common with our countrymen, a foremost rank among 
the loyal subjects of the Crown ; for, placed at the north-western door of India, on 
the borders of regions untraversed by Europeans, and mindful of our own past history, 
we are in a position to appreciate, even more than others, the benefits of British rule. 

For those great benefits we hope ever to evince in acts, as we now express in 
words, the gratitude of a faithful people. 


APPENDIX II. 





THE ADDRESS OF THE GUARDIANS OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF 
RANJIT SINGH, PRESENTED TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


We, the Managers of the Mausoleum, beg to approach your Royal Highness with 
feeling of the deepest loyalty, and offer our cordial welcome for the visit paid to this 
edifice, consecrated to the relics of the departed royalty of this country. We never 
expected such an unusual honour, ever since the memorable visit of His Grace the 
Duke of Edinbureh. It is, however, realized. We rejoice in it, and once more pay 
our homage to Your Royal Highness for the honour done. 

We are really immaculated to have a personal appearance of a Royal Prince. 
We are in duty bound to adore our Lord e@peqre the Emperor, for according to Hindu 
Shastras, Bhugbutgellah 11, Section, 27 verse werary act frat “ Nurranuncho 
Nuradheephann,” also adage Sael quar aaretat “ Delhisuro bah Jugodisoro” 


and the Mahomedan expression ,:=J}} “ Zillul-Hy,” the Emperor is shadow of the 


Almighty. This Mausoleum was erected by the R4jé Khurk Singh, scn of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, in the year 1889, nearly thirty-six years ago. 

Though Léhore is far inferior to other Presidencies your Royal Highness has 
visited, the fidelity and loyalty which we feel warm in our bosom will for ever re- 
main unchanged for your Royal Highness and Her Majesty the Queen of Britain. 
We sincerely pray for health, happiness, aad safe journey of your Royal Highness 
through this country, and remain 


With the greatest respect Your Royal Highness’s 
Most obedient and devoted subjects and humble servants, 


THE GRINTHIANS, 
January, 1876, 
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Se erneemnciemenniaiss.. ccieeeeeeeea 


DEPENDENT STATES OF THE PANJAB. ' 


Tue dependent and feudatory States of the Panjab are thirty-six in number, 
vig. :—Jammt and Kashmir, Patiéla, Bahdlwalpur, Jhind, Nabhi, Kapurthalé, 
Mandi, Sarmur (Ndhan), Malerkotla, Faridkot, Chambi, Suket, Lohaéru, Patoudi, 
Dujéné, Kalsia and twenty other petty Hill States. Of these the first (Jammu and 
Kashmir) is, politically, under the Government of India, the others being under 
the control of the Panjéb Government. The total area of these States amounts, 
approximately, to 104,000 square miles, their population (1891) to 6,780,534 ; their 
revenues to about Rs, 18,000,000 per annum ; their military forces, exclusive of mere 
armed retainers, to about 50,000 men; the total tribute received from them to 
Rs. 2,80,000 per annum. 

The relations of two of tke dependent States, wiz., Kashmir and Bahawalpur, 
with the British Government, are regulated by treaties ; those of Patialé, Jhind 
and Nabha by sanads or charters of the Governor-General. A nazrdnd, or tribute, 
is payable to the British Government by the chiefs of the last three’ States on the 
succession of collaterals to the chiefship, and the chiefs are bound to dispense 
justice and promote the welfare of their subjects, to prevent sazti, slavery, and 
female infanticide ; to co-operate with the British Government against an enemy ; 
to furnish supplies to troops ; and to grant, free of expense, land required for rail- 
roads in their States as well as for imperial lines of road, On the other hand, the 
British Government guarantees them full and unreserved possession of their 
territories. They differ from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they have 
been granted full power of life and death over their subjects, from whom the British 
Government has undertaken not to receive any complaints whether muafidars, 
jagirdars, relatives, dependents, servants or other classes. 

The remaining feudatories have not the power of life and death over their 
subjects, all capital sentences passed by them requiring the confirmation of the 
British Agent ; they are not, moreover, exempt from enquiry into complaints made by 
their subjects or dependents ; and all but two or,three of the minor States, pay tribute 
in cash to the British Government, 

- It is only necessary to give here a brief description of the more important 
tates— 


KASHMIR. 

The area of Kashmir, including Jammu, is 80,900 square miles, with a population 
of 2,523,857 persons, according to the estimate of 1891. The State comprises 
Punch, Ladakh, Gilghit and the districts of Dardistan, Baltistan, Leh and others. 
The State extends to the Karakorum mountains on tke north, Chinese Tibet on 
the east, and the Panj&b Districts on the south and west. The revenue is estimat- 
ed at Rs. 80,75,782. The military force consists of about 19,000 men. By the 
terms of the treaty with the British Government, the Mahardjé is bound to refer 
all disputes with neighbouring States to its arbitration, to assist British troops, 
when required so to do, and never to retain any British subject, or the subject of 
any European or Ameriean State, except with the consent of the British Govern- 
ment, The Mahardji pays to the British Government an annual tribute of a 
horse, twenty-five pounds of pashm or fine wool, and three pairs of shawls. 

The chief is a Dogra Rajput, whose grandfather, Golab Singh, commenced 
his career as a horseman in Maharéjé Ranjit Singh’s service. Maharaj& Gol&b 
Singh furnished a contingent of troops and artillery to co-operate with the 
British forces against Delhi during the Mutiny. He died in 1875, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Maharaj& Ranbir Singh, who died on 12th September, 1885, 
being succeeded by his son Part&b Singh, the present Maharéj4. Since the acces- 
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sio& of the new chief, a British Resident has been located at Kashmir. The State is 
now under the management of a Council of Regency.* 

The chief of K&shmir is entitled to a salute of 21 guns, and has been granted 
the right of adoption. 

The first inhabitants of Kashmir were Indo-Aryans who worshipped the 
the Sun-god. Budhism then triumphed over Brahmanism, and spread its in- 
fluence in all directions till, after centuries of struggle, it finally gave way to the 
religion of the Hindus. The old Hindu sovereignty was subverted by the. Mahome- 
dans, during the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, in the fourteenth century, when the 
Queen of the last Hindu sovereign, after upbraiding the Mahomedan usurper, stabbed 
herself ; but Kashmir had been, long before (1012 A. D.), attacked and ravaged 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. Akber conquered the country in 1586, and the Afghans, 
under Ahmed Shah, in 1752. The Sikhs conquered it in 1819, and Goldb Singh, 
who ruled it, in the name of the Sikh Darbar, was acknowledged its independent 
sovereign by the British, in March 1846, on payment of 75 lakhs of rupees. 

Sultén Baber mentions, in his Memoirs, that the hill country along the upper 
course of the Hindus (Indus) was, in old times, inhabited by a race of men named 
Kas, from whom the country came to be known Kas-mir, the denomination mr or 
mere being added to it to signify town or habitation, as is found in Ajmere, Jesalmere, 
&c., well known towns of Hindostén. 

The whole of Kashmir, writes Abul Fazl, represents a garden in perpetual spring, and 
the fortifications with which nature has farnished it are of astonishing height. It rains and 
snows here at the same season as in Tartary aud Persia. Violets, roses, narcissus, and in- 
numerable other flowers grow wild. 

The Persian poet Rafi-ud-din writes in praise of it :— 

I have seen Irak and India, Khorasdn and Persia, but no place equal to Kashmir in 
beauty and excellence of climate. The air, tempered by gentle showers, has all the mildness 
of spring; there are flowers and green herbage, plains and running streams, palaces, cupolas, 
and public buildings, beautiful to view. On every side are rising grounds, crystal apriNge and 
lofty trees, amid mountains covered with nut trees, apple trees and fig trees. But how shall I 
describe the lovely damsels of that country? For, in my opinion, the young moon is not 
equal to them in beauty ; with lips sweet as sugar, in stature like the graceful pine, fragrant 
as jasmine; from whatever point of view you look at these nymphs, they appear like the sun or 
moon. They are charming as houris ; all fresh, yOung and blooming. 

The valley of Kashmir is celebrated throughout the eastern world for its romantic 
beauty, tho fertility of its soil and the galabrity of its climate. Urfi, the poet- 


laureate of Akber’s Court, has sung in its praise :— 
- | ad a . 
2T y2 9 Sly aS rol GSB yo yf — ont Dd shodhy habla aydage yo 
is i i i ho may visit Kashmir 
Woe See a ror ror atace aud tandiers (oF health) even if he is a roasted bird.” 

The surface of the country is generally flat, yielding abundant crops of rice, 
which forms the staple food of its inhabitants. Fruit trees of all kinds abound, and 
there is an abundance of grapes and herbs peculiar to cold countries. Water-nuts 
(singhdras) growing in the lakes form a considerable portion of the food of the 
poorer classes, and a superiar sort of saffron is cultivated in the plains. _ 

Kashmir is famous for the manufacture of shawls, the wool from which they are 
manufactured being brought from the high table-lands of Thibet. The original colour 
of the wool is dark grey, but it is bleached by means of a preparation of rice-flour. 

Sulphurous springs exist in many parts of the valley, and earthquakes are of 
not uncommon occurrence. In 1886, the valley was visited by most terrible shocks, 
causing enormous loss of property. Many thousand lives were lost, and thousands 
more were rendered homeless. On account of the frequent visitations of earthquakes, 
the houses are built of wood, or of light bricks and mortar, with a large intermixture 
of timber. Many of the houses are two or three storeys high. On the wooden roof 
a convering of earth ig laid, which contributes to the warmth of the house during 
the winter? and, in the summer, is planted with flowers. The streets are narrow 
and filthy, The city enjoys a mild salubrious climate, and a river flows through 
its centre, along the banks of which are covered floating baths. 








" Vide page 622. 
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The lake of Kashmir, provincially named Dal, has long been celebrated for. its 
beauties, It is situated on the north-eastern side of the city, and is reached by a 
canal. The northern and eastern sides are bounded by green and lofty mountains, 
which slope down to the margins, affording a charming view. In the centre of the 
plain, as it approaches the lake, is the spacious garden of Shaldmér, constructed by 
the Emperor Jahangir, The garden is 590 yards long and 207 yards broad, and is 
surrounded by a brick and stone wall, ten feet high. It consists of four terraces of 
equal dimensions, each furnished with numerous pavilions, fountains, and waterfalls. 
The chief objects of interest in the valley are the floating gardens, the yhdéla, or 
suspension bridge, the ruins of ancient buildings, rocks, springs, lakes and natural 
scenery, which abound everywhere. 


| Iron abounds in Kashmir. It is worked near Sapur, Rampur and Islamabad. 


Lead, sulphur and copper exist in various parts. The other products of the 


' country are timber, shawls, saffron, borax and cereals. Kashmir is also noted for 


| 


its paper manufacture, The paper is of very superior quality, as compared with 
other papers of Indian manufacture, and is extensively used in copying books. 

The first Europeans who visited Kashmir were Saint Francis Xavier, a Spanish 
Jesuit, and Goez, who accompanied the Emperor Akber to the valley in 1594. Bernier, 
the French physician, visited the country in 1663, in the suite of Aurungzebe. He 
has Icft a most interesting and romantic description of the valley and the city. 


PATIALA. 

This State is under the political superintendence of the Panjab Government. 
The Raja belongs to the Phulkia family, and is a descendant of Rama, the second 
son of Phul, their common ancestor. The réj4s of Nabhé& and Jhind, being the 
descendants of Taloka, the eldest son of Phul. The three States of Patiala, Jhind 
and Nabha form thus the Phulkia family. 

The area of the State is 5,887 square miles, with a total population of 1,583,803, 
according to the consus of 1891. The estimated gross revenue of the State is 
Rs. 46,89,560. The military force consists of about 2,750 cavalry, 600 infantry, and 
238 artillery men, with 81 field and 78 ther guns. The Maharaja is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Mahardj&4 Narandra Singh, who rendered excellent service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny, dicd in 1862, and was succeeded by 
his son, Mahander Singh, who, dying in 1876, was succeeded by his infant son, 
Rajander Singh, the present Maharaja. 

Within the boundaries of the State are situated a slate-quarry, near Simla, and 
a lead mine, near Sabatu. In Narnoul, there are also marble quarries and copper 
= aie’ 


A brond-gauge line of railway from Rajpura, on the Sindh-Panjéb and Delhi 
(now the North-Western) Railway, to the capital of the State was opened in 1882, 
This was the first line of railway constructed in the Panj&b at the expense of a 
native State, 


BAHAWALPUR. ‘ 


The area of this State is 15,000 square miles, of which 9,880 square miles are 
desert. The population, according to the census of 1891, is 648,900. The gross 
revenue of the State is estimated at sixteen lakhs of rupees. Its military force 
consists of 800 cavalry, 2,493 infantry and police, and 99 artillerymen, with 12 
guns. The nawd&b ranks third, in order of precedence, among the Panjdb chiefs, ‘ 
coming next to the Maharajé of Patiala, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 
The principal towns in the State are Bahdéwalpur, the capital, Ahmadpur, Khanpur, 
Kherpur and Minchinabad, 

The chief of Bahdwalpur is of the Daéddputra tribe, a descendant of Bahawal 
Khan, who acquired independence on the dismemberment of the Durr&ni empire, 
after the death of Shah Shuja. The tribe claims descent from Abbas, uncle of the 
Prophet Mahomed. Sultan Ahmad II, the ancestor of the tribe, having migrated 
from Iigypt, invaded Sindh at the head of ten thousand horse, Sindh was then 
ruled by a Tindu Raja named Rae Dhourang, who, after some faint show of resistance, 
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swmitted to the Sultan’s authority, and gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
Mobarak Khan was the last of the family, who died in peace in Shekarpur in 1726 
A.D. His successor Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the founder of the present monarchy, 
after repeated invasions by Khodayér Khan Khilora, was compelled to abandon 
Shekarpur, and, with all his family, settled in a place called Bet Dabli, now in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District. By the force of his arms he reduced to obedience many tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of Uch, and Nawdb Haydtull4h Khan the Moghal 
Governor of Multén granted to him the lease of the Pargand of Choudhri now in 
the Kardart of Khanpur. He also founded Allahabad and other towns and reclaimed 
a great area of waste land. : 

Dédd Khan, after whose name the Daéudputras are called, was the twelfth in 
descent from Abbas. The Purjani, named after Purji Khan, alias Feroz Khan, is a 
clan of this tribe, from whom his present Highness is descended. The descendants 
of the tribes who migrated to Bahawalpur with Sadiq Mahommed Khan, the first 
Nawab, have spread throughout the Bahawalpur territory, and bear the names of their 
respective ancestors, such as Marufanis, or descendants of Maéruf Khan, Arbanis of 
Arib Khan, Golanis of Gal Mahomed Khan, Achranis of Achar Khan, and so forth.” 

Nawab Bahdwal Khan rendered excellent service to the British Government in 
the siege of Maultén, in 1817-48, and was rewarded by the grants of the districts 
of Sabzal Kot and Bhoung, together with a life pension of one lakh of rupees per 
annum. He was a staunch ally of the British, and entered into an alliance with 
that power so far back as 1809, by which, while retaining independent jurisdiction 
within his own borders, he acknowledged the supremacy of the British Government. 
At the close of 1852, Bah&wal Khan died, and in accordance with a wish expressed 
by him previous to his death, his third son, Saddat Khan, succeeded to the chief- 
ship. The Datdputras, the dominant clan in Bah4walpur, headed by Haji Khan, 
eldest son of the late Naw4b, however, disputed his succession. Saddut Khan was 
deposed, and brought to Lahore with his family. The successful chief, Haj Khan, 
was recognised by the Governor-General in Council, and received a khilat of inves- 
titure. Saddat Khan, no longer remembering the condition from which he had been 
rescued by the British intercession, aspired to the recovery of his power, and had 
even the effrontery to solicit the interference of the British Government in his behalf. 
Hie was placed under arrest in the Summan Burj Palace of the fort, and was informed 
that he would not be released until the Government was satisfied as to his future 
good behaviour. The ex-nawéb died in 1862. Four years after, Haji Khan, the 
reigning nawdb, died, and was succeeded by his son, Sadiq Mahommed Khan, the 
present ruler, 

After a long minority, Sadiq Mahommed Khan was invested with ruling powers on 
28th November, 1879. The British Government had, during the period of the 
Nawab’s minority, taken the management of the country into their own hands, at 
the earnest and repeated request of the leading chiefsiof Bahawalpur, the coun- 
sellors and ministers of the Nawéb, and the members of his own famliy. The State 
for years, had been a prey to anarchy. The revenue, which could not be collected in 
1865, rose, in the next year of settled rule, to 14 lakhs, and had reached the annual 
average of 20 lakhs, when charge of the administratiron was made over to the Nawdb. 
Roads, bridges and public buildings had been constructed, ancient canals had been 
enlarged and repaired and new ones dug ; while a quarter of a million of acres had 
been added to the irrigated area. The British Government administered the estate of 
its ward carefully and wisely, and took great care in educating the chief so as to imbue 
him With ideas essential to success as the ruler of an important Mahomedan State. 
Sir Robert Egerton, to whom is justly due the credit of giving the Nawdéb an excel- 
lent training, and of devising schemes which materially tended to the prosperity 
of his State, thus expressed his opinion, in regard to this chief :— 

The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the young Nawdb of Bahéwalpur, who possesses 
many excellent, generous and manly qualities, may have the strength and courage to resist 
the influence of evil counsellors, and, by the just rule of his territory, may sufficiently repay 
the Government for the care which has been for so many years expended on it. 


These expectations were fully realized. During the Afghan campaign of 1878-80, 
anya sanacetinsraneaisnocasnanoainmounimsinniia 
* Vide the Dowati Abbasia, a manuscript history of Bahawalpur. 
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the Nawab placed the entire resources of his State at the disposal of the British 
Government, and furnished a contingent of troops, which rendered good service on the 
Dera Ghazi Khan frontier, in keeping the communications open. 

There is a silk manufactory at Bahawalpur. The State is noted for the manufac- 
ture of fine lungis, sufi and silk goods, and produces indigo, cotton and cereals, 
Things have, of late, considerably improved. There is a department of Public 
Instruction, a stud farm for the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle, ard a 
forest establishment to provide a supply of fuel. Railway communication has been 
established, and new lines and canals have been opened out throughout the country. 


JHIND. 

This is one of the Phulkian States of the Panjab. It has an area of 1,282 
square miles, and a population (1891) of 284,303 souls. The revenue is between 
six and seven lakhs of rupees. The Raj& supplies 25 horsemen for general service 
in British territory. The military force consists of 1,600 infantry, 392 cavalry, and 
234 artillery, with 6 horse and 6 mule guns, Réj& Sawarup Singh supplied a con- 
tingent of troops to aid the British against the mutineers at Delhi, and received, as 
a reward, additional territory yielding Rs. 1,16,810 per annum. 


NABHA. 

The R&j&é of Nabhé is descended from the same branch as the Rajds of Jhind and 
Patiala, and the three families are known as the Phulkian House. The area of the 
State is 928 square miles, the population (1891) 282,756, the gross revenue 
Rs. 6,50,000 per annum. The State maintains a military force of 1,250 infantry, 
560 cavalry and 50 artillery, with 12 field and 10 other guns. The Raja is entitled 
to a salute of 11 guns. Ra&j& Bhurpur Singh displayed conspicuous loyalty to the 
British Government during the Mutiny of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant 
of territory valued at more than a lakh of rupees. He died in 1863, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Bhagwan Singh, who died, without issue, in 1871. Hira 
Singh, a j4girdar of Jhind, and a descendant of Phul, was, thereupon, elected Raja 
by the two other Phulkian chiefs, and a representative of the British Government, 
according to the treaty of 6th May 1860, which provided that, in case of failure of 
male heirs to any one of the three Phulkian chiefs, a successor should be chosen 
from among the descendants of Phul. Raji Hira Singh has proved an able and 
energetic ruler. 


KAPURTHALA‘ 

This State covers an area of 620 square miles, and has a population (1891) of 
299,593 persons, The revenue is about ten lakhs of rupees, subject to a charge of 
1,31,000, payable to the British Government as commutation for military services. 
The Oudh estates, awarded to Raj& Randhir Singh for his services during the 
Mutiny, yield, in addition, about eight lakhs per annum. The military force consists 
of 186 cavalry, 926 infantry, 308 police, 9 field and 4 fort guns. The Raja receives 
a salute of 11 guns, and has been granted the right of adoption. The principal 
towns in the State are, Kapurthaéla, Phagwaré and Sult4npur. The chief of Kapur- 
thaéla is a Kalal, and his ancestor, Jassa Singh, rose to importance about the middle 
of the last century. 

Raj Randhir Singh was a good English scholar, and could speak and write 
that language fluently, He died at Aden, on his way to England, in 1870, 
and was succeeded by his son Kharak Singh. 

The death of R&j& Kharak Singh occurred in the summer of 1887, from brain 
disease, and he was succeeded by his infant son, Jagat Jit Singh. 

The State was under the direct management of the British Government during the 
minority of the Raja, but the Raja has lately been invested with governing powers.* 

The police force has been re-modelled on the principle of the Panjab Police 
Force, and the procedure and substantive law administered by the courts are nearly 
identical with the law and procedure in force in the Panjéb. The Randhir Hospital, 
in the capital of the State, is very popular. Education is liberally supported by the 


* Vide page 627. 
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Gate, which maintains a High School at Kapurthalé, two Anglo-Vernaeular Middle 
Schools, and thirty-one schools for primary education. 

In December, 1890, the Government of India was pleased to raise the status of tlre 
Rajé of Kapurthalé in the matter of complimentary khslats, which will in future be 
valued at Rs. 6.000 instead of Rs. 4,500 as heretofore. This honor has been 
granted in consideration of the State’s loyal services in the Afghan war, and of its 
goog administration during the minority of the present Raja. 


MANDI. : 

The estimated area of Mandi is 1,000 square miles, with a population 
(1891) of 166,921, and an approximate revenue of Rs. 3,60,000, of which one 
lakh is paid as tribute to the British Government. The military force consists of 
seven hundred infantry and twenty-five cavalry. Tha R&jé is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. The Rajé belongs to the Mandial family, and claims descent from 
the Chandar Bansi Rajas. The country is mountainous. There are salt mines in 
the State, the income from which furnishes about one-fourth of its revenue. Iron 
in small quantities is found, and gold is obtained in small particles by washing. 

There is a well furnished dispensary at Mandi, under the management of a 
hospital assistant, lent by the Government. There is also a school in which English, 
Persian, Sanskrit and Hindi are taught. The R&j& takes some interest in this, 
being himself a Sanskrit scholar. The chief has constructed a handsome suspension 
bridge ower the Bids at Mandi, with » clear span of 240 feet. It was opened for 
traffic in 1878, and named by the Raja the ‘‘ Empress Bridge of Mandi.” 


SIRMUR. 

Sirmir is one of the sub-Himaldyan States of the Panjab, and is also called Néhan, 
from the name of its chief town. The area is 1,077 square miles, with a population 
(1891) of 124,224 souls. The estimated revenue of the State is Rs. 2,10,000. 
The Raja pays no tribute, but is bound to furnish a contingent of troops to the 
British Government when called upon. He receives a salute of 11 guns, and 
maintains a force of 300 infantry, 55 cavalry and 20 artillery, with 10 field guns. 
The State abounds in wild elephants, tigers, leopards, bears and hysnas, which 
live in dense forests. There are extensive quarries of slate, a mine of mica, 
abundant iron ore and a lead mine. 

The present Rajé, Shamsher Par Kash, born about 1843, is a prince of very 
liberal views. Sirmir, in respect of its administration, holds first rank among all 
the Hill States, The roads are broad and maintained in excellent order. The forests 
are preserved upon sound principles, while the Raja’s capital, in point of conser- 
vancy and general appearance, might set an example to many municipalities in 
British territory. The State contains 65 schools, the police are properly accoutred 
and controlled by a European officer ; and a medical officer retired from the British 
service superintends the State dispensaries and the sanitation of the capital. 

MALERKOTLA. 

The State of this name has an area of 164 square miles, and a population (1891) 
of 75,755 souls. The estimated gross revenue is Rs. 2,84,000, and the military 
force of the Nawéb consists of 200 infantry, 67 cavalry, and 16 artillery, with 
8 field guns, He receives a salute of 11 guns., 

The chief of Malerkotla is the head of an Afghan brotherhood, originally 
natives of Kébul, whose ancestors held positions of trust in the Sirhind Province, 
under the Moghal empire, and gradually became independent, as the Moghal 
dynasty sank into decay. 

FARIDKOT. 

The area of the State is 612 square miles, and the population (1891) 115,040. 
The estimated revenue is three lakhs per annum, and the military force consists of 
200 cavalry, 600 infantry and police and 8 field guns. The Raja is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns, and the right of adoption has been accorded to him by the 
Government. 

The founder of the Faridkot family was one Bhullan, who rose to importance 
in the time of Akber. 
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Pahér Singh, the grandfather of the present chief, rendered good service to the 
British Government on the outbreak of the Sikh war, in 1845, As a reward for 
his services, he was created a Raja, and his territorial possessions were increased. 
He was succeeded by his eon Wazir Singh, who served on the side of the British 
during the Second Sikh War, in 1849, and also distinguished himself during the 
Mutiny, For the services rendered, he was liberally rewarded by the Government. 
In April 1874, Wazir Singh died, and was succeeded by his son, Bikrama Singh, 
the present ruler, who was born in 1842, 

Rajé Bikrama Singh has established a firm rule in his dominions, taking on him- 
self the functions of Judge in all departments, with a Magistrate and Civil Judge under 
him. Criminal cases of a serious nature are regularly prepared in the Magistrate’s 
Court and submitted to him, as Sessions Judge, for formal orders ; and the proceed- 
ings are marked by a regular procedure, His Higkness’ judgments being fully and 
carefully recorded, 

Railway communication has been established through the territory of the Farid- 
kot State, in which four stations are situated. 


CHAMBA. 

Chamba is an ancient Hindu principality to the north of the Kangra& and 
Gurdaspur districts. 

The estimated area of the State is 3,180 square miles, and the population 118,687* 
according to the census of 1891. During the minority of the present Rajaé the 
administration was carriel on by a British officer, aided by native officials. The 
revenue rose from Rs. 1,20,000, to Rs. 1,78,000, during 8 years, and, by 1882, 
to Rs. 2,40,000, exclusive of Rs. 50,000 revenue free grants. The military force of 
the State consists of one hundred and sixty men and police anda gun. 

The forests of Chambé form an important source of supply for timber, and are 
leased to the British Government, yielding annually from one to two lakhs of 
rupees to the State. The soil is suited for tea cultivation. Copper and iron ore 
are found in the hills, and slate quarries exist all over the country. The State is a 
favourite resort of sportsmen. Musk-deer are found in the Barmaor Pargané of 
the State and bdarasingha (stags), wild sheep, hill leopards, brown bears, ghural and 
ibex (banbakri), in the mountain ranges. 

The Raja is of Khatri descent. He takes a personal interest in the management 
of his territory and his administration reflects credit on him. 

SUKET. : 

The area of the State is 474 square miles, and the population (1891) 52,426. 
The estimated revenue is alakh of rupees per annum, of which eleven thousand 
rupees are paid as tribute to the British Government. The Raja is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns, and maintains a small force of 365 infantry and 40 cavalry. 
The ruler of the State is Raja Dasht Nikandar Sen, who came of age in 1884. He 
rules the State with firmness and vigour. 

LOHAROU. 

This State has an area of 285 square miles, with a population (1891) of 20,123. 
The estimated revenue is Rs. 69,000. The chief is bound to furnish a contingent 
of 200 horse to the British Government when required. The chiefs of Loharu, 
Patoudi and Dojané are descendants of Afghan adventurers, on whom the estates 
were conferred by the British Government in reward for services under Lord Lake, 
in the beginning of the present century. The founder of the State was Ahmad 
Baksh Khan. His son, Amin-ud-din Khan, died in 1869, and was succeeded by his 
son, Ala-ud-din Khan, who received the title of naw4b in 1874, on condition of faith- 
ful allegiance to the British Government. He also received a sanad of adoption. 

Ala-ud-din Khan was an accomplished Arabic and Persian scholar. He died in 
October, 1884, and was succeeded by his son, Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan. The 
condition of the finances has been embarrassed by the extravagances of the late 
chief, but the present chief is careful, and hopes are entertained of his eventually 
rescuing the State from its financial difficulties. 


* Except Pangi and Lahul, of which the census has not yet been ascertained. 
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Abdulla Khan, Sayad, is raised to the dignity of Wazir of the Empire, 1873 his death, 191. 
Abdul Nabi Khan, the Kashmirian, proclaims himself ruler of Kashmir, 193; is defeated 
and slain, 193. : ; ; 
Abdul Rahman Khan, son of Amir Mahomed Afzul Khan, installed as Amir of Afghanistan, 

601; defeats Ayiib Khan at Kandahar, 601; meets Lord Dufferin at Rawalpindi, 603. 

Abdul Rashid, Sultan, deposes Abul Husein, and ascends to the throne of Ghizni, 89. : 

Abdul Samad Khan, Milesjang, proceeds against the Sikhs, 188; is sent against Banda Byragi, 
278; his death, 193. 

Aborigines of the Panjéb, 16-23. 

Abul Fazl the minister of Akber, 142; his murder, 142. 

Abul Husein, Sultan, proclaimed en asthe of Ghizni, 89. 

Adina Beg Khan Moghal officer of the Jalandar Doab, 214; invites the Mahrattas to the 
Panjab, 230; defeats Jassa Singh the kalal, 314; dies, 232. ; 

Afghanistan, the state of, after the murder of Wazir Futteli Khan, Barakzai, 459-61. 

Afzal Khan, succeeds as Amir of Kabul, 589; his death, 590, ; : 

Agnew, Mr. P. A. V., deputed to Multdn on special duty, 5568; summons Mul Raj to his 

resence, 558; murdered by the Sikhs of Mul Kiij, 559, 

Ahliwalia misi, an account of, 313-21. 

Ahmad Shah, Abdali, his carly history, 214; is crowned king of Kandahar, 215; crosses the 
Tudus, 216; his first invasion of India, 217; enters Lahore, 217; his second invasion, 221 ; 
his third invasion, 222; his fourth invasion, 227; fifth invasion, 233; defeats the Mahrattas 
at Panipat, 237; sixth invasion, 283; seventh and eight invasions, 286 47; his death, 288. 

Ahmad Shah, son of Mahomed Shah, proclaimed Emperor of Hindostan, 220: his death, 225. 

Aitchison, Sir Charles, succeeds as Licutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 601. 

Ajit Singh, Sindhianwal4, assussinutes Maharaji Sher Singh, 513; is proclaimed Wazir of the 
Panjab 517; is slain, 518. ; 

Akber, Jalal-ud-din, his birth, 127; his coronation at Kalauvaur, 135; defeats Sekandar Shah 
Sur at Ambala, 135; defeats Hemd at Panipat, 136; his diflerence with Bahram, his tutor 
and general 137; marries a Hindu princess, 138; conquers Kashmir, 140; his religious 
notions, 142; makes Lahore the head-quarters of his Government. 142; mects the Portu- 
guese Jesuits, 143; his new religion, 145; his system of land revenue, 146; death, 148. 

Alamgir IT, ASS sal Emperor of Hindostan, 226; his tragic murder, 254 

Alaptagin of Ghizni, invades the Panjab, 77. 

Ala Singh, chief of Patiala, receives the title of Raja from Ahmad Shah, Aldali, 284 ; succeeds 
to the Sardari of the Phulkia mis7, 326; his conquests, 327; is taken prisoner by the troops 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 327 ; dies, 327. 

Ala-ud-din, Khiljat, crowned king, 104 phis civil administration, 105 ; his dcath, 106. 

Ala-ud-din, Afasud, ascends the throne, 98 ; is deposed, 98. 

Ala-ud-din, Syad, succeeds his father. Syad Mahomed, on the throne of Delhi, 119; dies, 126. 

Alexander the Great, his birth, 58 ; defeats the Persians, 59; conquers Asiatic countries, 60; 
conquers Afghanistin, 61; invades the Panjab, 62 71; dies, 71. 

Alfred, Prince, H. R. H., Duke of Edinburgh his visit to the Panjib 592. 

Ali Kuli Beg, the Turkomdan noble, marries Mehrul Nissa, 155; is persecuted by Jahangir, 155; 

_ 18 assassinated, 156. 

Ali Marddn Khan. joins Shah Jahan at Lahore, 168; he is created Viceroy of the Panjab, 168; 
his death, 171. 

Aliwal, battle of, 545. ‘ 

Allard, Monsieur, the Frenchman, joins Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Lahore, 427 ; his return from 
France on the expiry of his leave, 475. 

Amar Das, third Sikh Guru, succeeds Guru Angad, 250; dies, 252. 

Amar Singh of Patiala, receives the title of Maharaja from Ahmad Shah, Abdali, 287; succeeds 
to the Sardari of the Phulkia mis, 327 ; his conquests, 327 ; his death, 328. 

Ambeyla, the campaign of 1863, 586. 

Amritsar, Guru Si aap builds the tank of, 248; Guru Ram Das restores it, 252. 

Anderson, Lieut. W. A., is deputed to Multan, 558 ; is murdered, 559. 

Angad, the second Sikh Guru, succeeds Nanak in the apostleship, 250 ; dies, 250. 

Antiochus, invades the Panjab, 72. 

Apa Sahib, the Maharatta Chief, at Amritsar. 422. 

Arjan, fifth Sikh Guru, succeeds Guru Amar Dis, 253; establishes himself at Amritsar, 253; 
compiles the Granth, 252; his feud with Chandu Shah, 254; his death, 254. 

Arsalan Sultan, ascends the throne, 91 ; dies, 91. 

Aryan conquest of the Panjab, 23-31. 

Asad Khan, Asad-ud-doula, his death, 188. 


Asif Khau, created Viceroy of the Panjib, 162; his death, 169. 


Asoka, his rock edicts, 72. 


Attar Singh Sindhianwala, appointed Prime Minister at Lahore, 502; his hostile proceedin 
, against the Lahore Darbdr. 527 3 is killed in action at the Sutlej, 528. . ad 
ttock, fort of, constructed, 139. 


Auckland, Lord, his Kibul policy, 486 ;meets Ranjit Singh at Ferozpore, 491. 
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Aurungzeb, his disastrous rctreat from Balkh, 169; lays siege to Kandahar, 169 ; rebels agait.st 
his father. 172; makes him a prisoner, 172 ; ascends the throne of India. 175; his persecu- 
tion of the Hindus, 176 ; his conquests in the Deccan, 177 ; his death, 178. 

Avitabile, Monsieur, is made General of the Sikh army, 427. ; oa 

Ayub Khan, Sardar, his defeat_ near Kandahar, 600 ; surrenders himself to the British, 601. 

Ayub Shah, crowned Ring of Kabul, 460; his flight to the Panjab, 460 ; his death, 484. 

Azim Khan succeeds to the throne of Kabul, 590. 7 

Aziz-ud-din, Fakir, 353; captures Gujrat, 383; is imprisoned by Dost Mahomed, 470; set at 
liberty by Sult4n Mahomed Khan, 470. ze 


Babar, Zahir-ud-din, his parentage, 122; bis five campaigns in the Panjab 123, 124; captures 
Lahore, 123; his warlike operations in Hindostan, 124; his death, 124; his character, 125. 

Bahadur Shah; Prince Moazzam, assumes the imperial diadem, 179; defeats Prince Kam Bak sh, 
180 ; his religious discourses with the Ulemas of Lahore, 160; his death, 131. | ; . 

Bahawal Khan, Nawab of Multan, his services tothe British Government, 560; his‘reward 567. 

Bahram Khan, minister of Akber, 135; differonce between him and the Emperor, 137; his 
revolt, 138 ; his pardon by the Emperor, 138 ; is assassinated, 139. 

Bahram, Sultan, ascends the throne of Ghizni, 91. . : 

Banda, Byragi, assumes the title of Guru, 274; plunders Batali, 275; is defoated by the im- 
perial troops, 277 : his cruel exccution, 280. 

Banni, insurrection at, 564. 

Behloli Lodi, usurps the Government of Lahore, 119; his ancestors, 120; his death, 120. : 

Bentinck, Lord, Governor-General of India, receives the Sikh Kimbassy at Simla, 451; mecting 
between His Lordship and Ranjit Singh at Ropar, 451-455. a : 

se a a succeeds Jassa Singh, the kalal, in the Sardari of the Bhangi misl, 317; his death, 


Bhagwan Das, Raj‘, sppoiaie Akber’s Governor of the Panjab, 139. 

Bhagwan Singh, Raja of Nabha, sneceeds to the Raj, 334. 

Bhangi misl an account of, 298-306. . 

Bharpur Singh, Réja of Nabha, his services during the Mutiny of 1857, 333; his death, 344. 

Bhawani Das, Peshawaria, appoiuted head of finance office by Ranjit Singh, 372; conquers 
Jammu for Ranjit Singh, 383 : captures Haripdr, 398; dies, 467, 

Bias river, an account of, 9. 

Bir Bal, Raja, minister of Akber, killed in Eusafzai, 140. 

Birma, annexation of, 607. 

Buddha, birth of, 48; his doctrines, 49; his death, 49. 

Buddhism in the Panjab, 48-51. 

Burnes, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alexander, is sent on a mission to the Court of Ranjit 
Singh at Lahore, 442; visits the Amirs of Sindh, 444; interview with the Nawdb of 
Bhawalpur, 444-45 ; his reception at Lihore, 445-50 ; his second visit to Lahore, 456-57 ; his 
mission to Kébul, 485; is recalled from Kabul to Simla, 486. 


Candahar, occupied by the British, 491. 

Canning, Lord, his Darbir at Ambala, 584. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, appointed British Envoy at the Court of Kabul, 600; his murder, 600. 

Chand Kour, Maharani, wife of Kharak Singh, proclaimed sovereign of the Panjab, 501; 
abdicuces the throne, 506; her tragic death, 509. 

Chandra Gupta, establishes a new power in India, 72. 

Charat Singh, grandfather of Ranjit Singh, birth of, 338; his early career, 338; becomes the head 
of the Sukerchakia isl, 339; his conquests, 339; is killed in a battle, 340. 

Chattar Singh, Attariwala, is deputed to Attok to despatch Prince Peshora Singh, 534: his in- 
surrection at Hazara, 563. 

Chet Singh, Bhangi, quarrels with the Mahomedans of Lahore, 348-49; vacates Lihore, sur- 
rendering himself to Ranjit Singh, 350-51. 

Chet Singh, appointed Prime Minister of Maharaja Kharak Singh, 497 ; is assassinated, 498. 

Chillianwalla, battle of, 569. 

Chinab river, account of, 7. 

Court, Monsieur, is made a General of the Sikh army, 427. 

Cure eee British Resident at Lahore, his action ‘on the rebellion of Dewan 

ul Ray, 5359. 


Dalip Singh, aug ele We firat report of hia birth, 502; is declared Mahardj4é of the Panj.ib, 520; 
restored by the British to the throne of Lahore, 552; is deposed, 573 ; is sent to England, 
573 ; his subsequent treacherous conduct, 574; pardon of, by Her Royal Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, 628. 

Daliwali mis/, account of, 321-22. 

Dara Shekoh, invades Kandahar, 169. 

Davies, Sir | ony succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 594. 

Davindar Singh, Raja of Nabh4, 332; his incapacity, 333; he is deposed, 333. 

Dera Ghazi han protective works, ’ 

Desa Singh, Majithia, appointed to the charge of Kangré, 382; his death, 458. 

Dewan Chand, Misser, marches to Multan under prince Kharak Singh, 410; reduces Kashmir, 

418; is sent to reduce Bhakkar, 425; his death, 432. 

Dhian Singh, Mian, appointed chamberlain to Ranjit Singh, 414; is created Raja-i-Rajagen, 

440; and Raji Kalan Bahadur, 465; sides with Sher Singh, 505 ; who appoints him his Prime 
_ Minister, 507; is shot, 515. 

Dina Nath Pandit, afterwards Rajé, invited to Lahore by Ranjit Singh, 406; succeeds Dewan 
Gunga Rém in the account office of Military Department, 435; appointed head of Finance 
Department, 467 ; his speech to the Khdlsd troops at the gardens of Shalamar, 538. 
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Bobs of the Panjab, 1). . : ; 
Dost Mahomed Khan, Sardar, Barakzie, afterwards Amir, eed Peshawar, 416 ; defeats Shah 


Shuja before Kandahar, 462-63; vacates Peshiwar to Ranjit Singh, 470-71; leans to 
Russia, 486; visits Lahore, 509; sends troops to Jallalabad with the object of seizing 
Peshawar, 564; his death, 585. a - 
Duffcrin, Lord, meets Amir Abdul Rahman Khan _ at Rawalpindi, 603; His Excellency’s visit to 
Lahore, 610-11 ; his retirement, 612; his services, 613. a 
Durand, Sir Henry, succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 594; his dcath, 594. 
e 


Aeteres Sir Herbert, marches from Bannd against Dewan Mal Raj, 560; his victory at 
aneri, 561. 

Egerton, Sir Robert, succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 599. 
Klgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 586; his death, 586. 

Ellenborough, Lord, meets the heir-apparent of Lahore at Ferozpur, 509. 
Ellis, Mr., his mission to the Court of Tehran, 484. . : 
Elphinstone, the Honorable Monstuart, embassy of, to the Court of Kabul, 384; his interview 


with Shah Zaman, 385. 


Fano, Sir Henry, Command er-in-chief of the British armics in India, his visit to the Panjab 
Farrukhseer, ascends the throne, 187; is executed, 189. 
Farukhzad, Sultdn, raised to the throne of Ghizni, 90. : 
Fatteh Khan, the Kabul Wazir, conquors Kashmir for Shah Mahinid, 395; retires to Kabul 
after the battle of Haidaru, 397 ; his cruel murder, 415. ; aa 
Fattech Khan, Tiwana, is ordered to Attok to murder Prince Peshora Singh, 534 ; his spirited 
conduct at Bannd, 564; he is slain, 564. ; . 

Fatteh Khan of Sahiw:al is made a prisoner by Ranjit Singh, 386; is rcleased, 389 ; dies, 389. 

Fatteh Singh, Man, sardar, is killed in the battle of Jammd, 532, _ ; ; j 

Fatteh Singh, Sardar, assumes the chiefship of the Ahlawalia mis/, 317; his alliance with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 317; his war services in the Panjab, 315; his death, 318 and 484. 
Il-feeling between him and Ranjit Singh, 433. 

Ferozeshahar, the battle of, 542. 

Feroz Toghlak, crowned king, 110; dies, 111. 

Fyzulpuria mis/, an account of, 322-23. 


Gajpat Singh, R.ja, of Jhind, assumes independence, 330. : : 

Ganga Ram, Pandit, invited to Lahore by Mahadjé Ranjit Singh, 398; is appointed head of 
the Military Office, 398 ; his death, 435. 

Ghias Beg, Mirza, father of Nar Jahan. 153 ; he is introduced to Akber, 154. 

Ghias-ud-din Ba/bin, his origin, 100; his death, 102. 

Ghias-ud-din, Toghiak, 107; his previous career, 108 ; is killed, 108. 

Golam Mohy-tid-din, Shekh, subjected to a heavy mulct by Ranjit Singh, 465. 

Golab Singh of Jammu, is appointed a running tootman under Ranjit Singh, 440; services in 
Kashmir are rewarded by Ranjit Singh, 421; is created Raja of Jammu by Ranjit Singh, 
428 ; embraces the cause of Maharani Chand Kour, 502; marches against Sialkot, 523; 
defeats Princes Kashmira Singh and Peshora Singh, 523 ; is fined by the Lahore Darbir, 
533 ; is created Maharaja by the British, 554. Bi 

Gough, Sir Huch, defeats the Sikhs in the battle of Mudki, 541; joins the grand army at 
Saharun, 568; his great victory at Gujrat, 57). 

Govindgarh, fort of, founded by Ranjit Singh, 372. : 

Govind a tenth Sikh Guru, birth of, 259 ; succeeds to the Guruship, 261; he inaugurates 
the Pdi al ceremony. 262; his plans of military aggrandizement, 264; quarrels with the 
hill Raéjis, 264; defeats the imperial troops, 266; enters the imperial service, 268; his death, 

_269; his book the Dauswdn Bddshah ka Granth, 272. 

Gujar Singh Bhangi. his conquests, 303; his death, 304. 

Gujrat, battle of, 570. 

Gurdaspur, fort of, built by the Sikhs, 278; defeat of Band& Guru at, 279. 


rd 

Hakim Mirza, brother of Akbar, birth of, 132; invades the Panjab, 139; his death, 140, 

Hamir Singh, founds Nabha, 332; his conquests and death, 332. 

Harding, Sir Henry, his gallant conduct in the battle of Ferozeshahar, 542; holds a Darbar 
at Lahore, 552-53. ° 

Har Gobind, sixth Sikh Guru, succeeds Guru Arjan, 254; becomes a Military Icader, 255; 
defeats the Moghal troops, 256: his death, 257. 

Hari Singh, Bhangi, his conquests, 296 ; his death, 297. : : 

Hari Singh, Ndlwa, appointed Governor of Kashmir under Ranjit Singh, 421; his proceedings 
in Pakbli and Dhamtor, 428 ; is killed in a battle with the Afghans, 483. 

Har Kishen, eighth Sikh Guru, succeeds to the apostleship, 258 ; dies, 258. 

Har ae, sevens Sikh Guru, succeeds Har (Govind, 257; his difference with Aurangzebe, 

] ; his death, ¢ 
Hawkins, Captain is sent on an embassy from the King of England to the Court of Jahangir, 159. 
Hemi, Hindu minister to Mahomed Shah Str Adili, 130; assumes the title of Vikramajil at 
_ Delhi, 136 ; is defeated and slain in the battle of Panipat, 136. 
Indus, ancient, 31-39; modern, 39-48. 

Hira Singh, son of Raéjé Dhian Singh, 440; Ranjit Singh’s attachment to him, 440; his mar- 

riage, 441 ; his address to the Sikh soldiers after the assassination of his father, 516; is created 

Prime Minister to the Lahore Darbar under Mahar4jé Dulip Singh, 520; his plot against 

princes Kashmira Singh and Peshora Singh, 522; his fight against his uncle, Suchet Singh, 

-27 ; his flight from Lahore, 528 ; is put to death by the Khdlsd soldiery, 530. 
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Humayan, Nasir-ud-din, ascends the throne of India, 126; is discomfited by Sher Khan, 136 ; 
retreats to Sistan, 127; retires to Persia, 131 ; is assisted by the Shah of Persia with troops, 
132; re-enters the Panjab, 133; defeats the Pathans at Sinhind, 133; re-enters Delhi, 
133; his singular death, 134. 


Husein Ali, Sayad, is raised to the office of Commander-in-chief, 187 ; takes possession of Delhi, 
188 ; is assassinated, 191. 


Ibrahim, Lodi, ascends the throne of India, 121; is slain, 122. 
Ibrahim, Sultan, marches on the Panjab, 90 ; dies, 90. : 


Jmam-éd-din, Shekh, Governor of Kashmir, his rebellion, 555; his surrender, 555. 
Indus river, an account of, 1, 


Jacquemont, Victor, the traveller, his visit to Lahore, 450. , 

Jahandar Shah, defeats Azimush Shin, 184; ascends the throne, 185; is defeated by 
Farrukhseer, 186; is strangled, 187. 

Jahangir Nur-ud-din,*Emperor, his birth, 139; crowned Emperor of Hindostan, 149; defeats 
his rebellious son, Khusrow, 150; marries Nar Jahan, 156 ; his death, 162. 

Jalal-ad-din Firoz, proclaimed King, 103; murdered 104. 

Jalla Misser, the confidential agent of RijA Hira Singh, 521; his great unpopularity, 524 and 
528; is put to death by the soldiery, 530. 

Jamriud, occupied by the Sikhs, 482; battle of, 482. 

Jassa Singh, the carpenter, becomes leader of the Sikhs, 225; supports Adina Beg Khan 
against the Afghans. 306 ; succeeds Nodh Singh to the command of the Kanhia msl, 307 ; 
his wars, 308; his death, 308. 

Jassu Singh, the Aalal, birth of, 314 ; succeeds to the Sardari of the Bhangi mis/, 314; founds 
eS aes 314; his conquests, 315; is called Bddshdh, or King, by his followers, 316; 
CLICS, ¢ D 

Jaswant Singh, Rajiof Nabha, his services to the British Government, 332; his dcath 332. 

Jawahir Singh, the brother of Maharani Jinddn, 521; his appeal to the soldiery, 521; is putin 


confinement, 522 ; his release, 524; is saluted Wazir, 530-35 ; is condemned by the army and 
put to death, 536. 


Jay Singh, Kanhia, founds the Kanhia mis/, 309; wars against Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, 309; con- 
quers Kanjoor, 310; wars against the Sukerchakias, 311; dies, 312. 

Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, his conquests, 297 ; wars with the Kanhias and Sukerchakias, 298; is 
assassinated, 298. 

Jhelum River, 5. 

Jhind family, account of, 330-32, 

Jindan, Maharini, wife of Mahardja Ranjit Singh, is declared regent for her infant son tie 
Singh, 527; acts as regent with 1.4] Singh as Wazir, 555; her intrigues against the British 


Government, 564; is removed to Benares, 564; sent to England with her son, Dulip Singh, 
574; dies, 574. 


Jummit Railway opened, 620 


Jwala Singh, the Chief Councillor of M aharaja Sher Singh, 502; falls into the displeasure of 
his master, 508 ; his cruel death, 508. 


Kabéli Mal, the Afghan governor of Lahore, 300; his flight to Jammié, 300; his death, 300. 

Kasam the Arab General invades Sindh, 76. 

Kashmir, conquered by Akher, 140; rebels under Mcatawi Khan, 193; conquered by Wazir 
Futtch Khan for Shah Mahmud, 395; conquered by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 418; Famine 
in, 464 ; 'sold_to Golib Singh, 554; misgovernment in, 622; establishment of a council of 
regency in, 623. 


aaa a Singh, reputed son of Ranjit Singh, birth of, 419; is killed in an action at the Sutlej, 


VeaIe 
Kesri Singh, Rae, the confidential agent of Raji Hera Singh, bis gallant conduct, 527 ; is killed 
in action with the AAcdlds troops, 527 


Kharak Singh, Raja of Kapurthalla, succeeds to the masnad, 321; dies, 321. 

Kharak Singh, Maharaja, birth of, 356; his marriage, 391 ; is formally installed as heir-ap- 
parent to the throne of Lahore, 409; ascends the throne of Lahore, 497; deposed by his 
son Nur Nehal Singh, 498 ; his death, 499, : 

Khawaja Obed_the Lahore governor, is defeated by the Sikhs, 282. 

Khizir Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, ascends the throne at Delhi, 116; his death, 117. 

Khurram, prince, see Shah Jahan. 

Khushal Singh, or Khulshalla, an adventurer from Hindostén, joins the Lahore Darbar, 391 ; 


becomes Lord Chamberlain, 391; falls into disfavour, 4]4; captures Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 419. 


Khusrow Malik, ascends the throne, 92. 

Khusrow, Sultan, is saluted King at Lahore, 92. 

Koura Mal is eppomied dewan of Lahore, 214; is killed in the action with the Durrdnis, 223. 
Kutb-ud-din Ebak, crowned King at Lahore, 95; dies, 95. 

Kutb-ud-din Khan of Kastr, his death, 458. 

Kutb-ud-din Mobarak Shah, ascends the throne 106; is murdered, 106. 


Kamran, Prince, blinds Wazir Fatteh Khan, 415; involves himself in a rupture with the Shah 
of Persia, 4&4. 


Khamr-ud-din Khan, the Delhi Wazir, seat oer 
battle of Panipat, 218. azir, geneology of, 212; is killed by a cannon ball in the 


Kaneri, battle of, . 

Kangrd, invaded by the Gorkhas, 366. 
one. Yaragg via payee of, 309-12. 
Kanh Singh, Sirdar, sent as gov ; hi 

: Sikhs of Mulrai, $67, governor of Multan by the Lahore Darbar, 558 ; his murder by the 
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Karam Chand, appointed Lord of Privy Seal by epee Ranjit Singh, 372. 

Karam Singh, succeeds to the Phulkia misl, 238; dies, 328. 

Karachi Railway scheme, 625; Karachi as a habour for troops, 625. 

Karora Singhia mial, an account of, 323-24. 

Kasér, captured by the British, 548. ; ; — : ; 

Koura Khan. the Beluich Chief, the heroism displayed by him in the action of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 560; his reward, 560 


@ 
Lahna Singh, Bhangi, captures Lahore, 300 ; his death, 302. 
penne Singh, Majithia, appointed governor of hill States in succession to his father Desa Singh, 


Lahna Singh, Sindhianwalla, kills Prince Pertab Singh, 514; his murder, 519. - 

Lahore, capital of the Panjab, 11; sacked by Sultan Mahmud of Ghizni, 184; becomes the 
capital of the Ghizni dynasty, 91; conquered by Saltan Mahomed Ghori, 93; captured by 
the Gnakkars, 94; taken by Tymur 115; entered by the emperor Humayun, 133; invaded 
by Hakim Mirza, 139; made the head-quarters of Akber’s Government, 142; Bahadur 
Shah removes the Moghal capital to, 180; occupied by Ahmad Shah the Abdali, 217; 
occupied by the Sikhs, 230; occupied by the Mahrattas, 23] ; captured by the Bhangis 
300; occupied by Shah Zaman, 302; ceded by Shah Zaman to Ranjit Singh, 306; occupied 
by Ranjit Singh, 350 52; Ranjit Singh repairs the city of, 405; visited by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, 445-50; occupied by Maharié Sher Singh, 503; Hira Sing enters Lahore, 517; 
oceupicd by the British troops, 551 ; council of regency established at, 556; the Sikh 
kingdom of Lahore suppressed, 573; the first exhibition of industrial arts at, 586; gardens 
laid out around, 588. : ‘ 

Lake, General, pursues Holkar into the Panjab, 362 63. 

Lakhpat Rai, Dew4n, defeats the Sikhs at Emanahad, 213. 

Lal Singh (Misser, afterwards Rajd) his treason against the Dogras, 529; is clected Wazir 
to the Lahore Kingdom, 688 ; his trial, 555; he is banished to Benares, 556. 

Lansdowne, Lord, His Exccllency’s visit to Lahore 613-14; His Excellency’s visit to Delhi 632. 

Lawrence, Major George, is taken a prisoner to Kohat by the rebels, 567; is set at liberty, 671. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, is left in charge of affairs at Lahore, 555; joins the siege of Multan, 565; 
becomes first member of the Board of Administration for the affairs of the Panjab, 574; 
memorial Asylum, Mari, 624. : 

Lawrence, Lord John, his speech at the Lahore Darbar, 1864, 321; is appointed member of the 
Board of Administration for the Panjab, 574; a nomnter first Chief Commissioner of the 
Panjdb, 575; his conference with Amir Dost Mahomed Khan at Peshawar, 577; his ap- 
pointment as first Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 583; resignes his ottice, 583; 
appointed Governor-General and Viceroy of India, 587; his arrival at Lahore, 587. 

Lyall, Sir James Broadwood, succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 609; His Honor’s 
speech at the Darbar of investiture at Kapurthélla, 627. 


McLeod, Sir Donald, succeeds as Licutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 589; the beneficient 
measures introduced by, in the Panjab, 592 and 598; his death, 594. 

MacNaghten, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) his Mission to the Court of Ranjit Singh, 488 ; 
visits the agers at Dinanagar, 488 90. 

Mahandar ping’ Raja, succeeds to the,Patiala Raj, 330 ; dies, 330. 

Maha Singh, Sukerchakia, succeeds his father Charat Singh to the Sardari of the misl, 340; 
conquers Rasélnagar, 341; makes war on the Bhangis, 341; marches on Jammu, 342; 
defeats Jey Singh, Aanhia, 343; is defeated by Saheb Singh, Bhangi, 344 ; dies, 344. 

Mahméd Shah of Kabil, crosses the Indus, 389; Ranjit Singh meets him at Rawalpindi, 389. 

eae} iperialeat ri of Ghazni, 80; his invasions of India, 80-86; his death and character, 86-87; 

is coins, 84. 
Mahmid, 7Z’oghlak, ascends the throne, 112. 
yaaa eta ot 793 A deel tapi ihe nears Boma Te, 
ahomed Azim an, Barakzie Sardar, threatens rabad, 428 ; is defeated b } i 
in the battle of N oushera, 429 ; his death, 431. 4 y Ranjit Singh 

Mahomed Ghori, conquers Multan and Uch, 93; is assassinated, 94. 

Mahomed Shah, Roushan “Akhtar Nasir-ud-din, birth of, 191; ascends the throne, 19]; 
resigns himself to pleasure, 194; his death, 219. ’ 

Mahomed Shah, Sur Adili, murders his nephew and usurps the throne, 129; makes Hemi, a 

aa phe sree his ae ie : ue o at ppc ta As h : 

ahomed, Syed, succeeds Mobarak Shah _his father. on the throne of Delhi, 119; dies, 

Mahomed, Toghiak, ascends the throne, 108 ; dies, 109 : ne 

sia era car Ph defeats the Roushnai Afghans, 140 ; is appointed governor of Kaébul, 140; bis 

ea : 

Masud I. invades India, 87; put to death, 87. 

Masud IT, succeeds Maudud at Ghazni, 89. 

Masud IIL succeeds his father Sultan tbréhim, 91. 

Maudud, Sultan, crowned King, 88 ; dies, 89. 

Mayo. Lord, meets Amir Sher Ali at Ambala, 591. 

Metcalfe, Mr. C. T., his Embassy to the Court of Lahore, 373-380. 

Mir Aziz Bukhshi. lays siege to Rim Rouni, 307 ; defeats the Sikhs, 307, 

att eieuer Tete an Wataiets the cout of aera rl his cruel death, 226. 

r Mannu, distinguishes himself in action with the Abdalis, 218 ; is appointed governo 
Panjab under the title of Moin-4]1-Mulk, 219 ; concludes peace with ‘Ahmed Shah the “ahaene 


ape ; hoe rag Shah Nawaz Khan at Multan, 222; makes terms with Ahnad Shah, 224 


Misls or Sikh Confederacies, an account of, 96 to 345. 
Mobarak Shah, ascends the throne at Delhi, 117; is murdered, 119. 


¢ 


; his 
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Mohkam Chand, Dewan, appointed Chief of the Sikh army, 364; captures the possession “of 
Fyzulpuria miei, 390 ; defeats the Afghans in the battle of Hardui, 396; conquers Makhad, 
398 ; his death, 405. : 

Montgomery, Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, Judicial Commissioner of the Panjab, 577 ; his action 
at Lahore at the Mutiny of 1857, 577 ; is appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 5 

Moorcroft, the traveller at Lahore, 421; his travels in Central Asia, 422; his death, 422. 

Mordd Begum, widow of Mir Mann4, assumes the Viceroyalty of the Panjab, 226. 

Moti Ram, Dewan, son of Dewan Mohkam Chand, 405; he is appointed the First Sikh Govern- 
or of Kashmir, 418. 

Mozaffar Khan. Nawab of Miltan, is killed in a war with Ranjit Singh, 412, 

Moz-ud-din Bahram Shah, ascends the throne, 98; is put to death, 98. 

M oz-ud-din Kekubad, crowned King, 103 ; is murdered, 103. 

Madki, battle of, 541. ; 

M4l Raj, Dewan succeeds his father as Governor of Multdn, 533: rebels at Multan, 556; 
declares war against the British. 559; is defeated, 566 : his trial and sentence, 567. 

Maltan, first invasion of, by Ranjit Singh, 358; second in vasion, 362; third invasion, 367 ; fourth 
invasion, 386; stormed by the Sikhs, 407 ; conquered by Ranjit Singh, 410-12; captured by 
the British, 566. 

Multéna Singh, reputed son of Maharaji Ranjit Singh, birth of, 419. 


Nabha family, an account of, 332-334. ; 

Nadir Shah, King of Persia, his birth and parentage, 194 ; his wars against the Turks and the 
Abdalis, 195 ; conquers Kandahar and Balkh, 198; conquers K&bul, 199; JallalabAd and 
Peshéwar, 200; enters the Panjab, 201 ; defeats the Empcror of Delhi at Karn4l, 202; enters 
Delhi, 203; orders a general massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi, 205; returns from 
Delhi, 207 ; takes ransom from Lihore, 207; marches on Sindh, 208 ; departure for Kandahar, 
203 : is assassinated, 210, 

Nakai mis/, an account of, 312-13, . 

Nanék, the founder of tle Sikh sect, his birth, 240; his issuc, 243; his travels, 244; his death, 
246 ; his doctrines, 246. : 

Narandar Singh, Raji, Succeeds to the Patiald Rij, 328; his services during the Mutiny of 
1857, 328; his death, 330. 

Nasir-uid-din Mahmud crowned king of Delhi, 99 ; his death, 100. 

Nasir-vid-din Mahomad Toglak II, ascends the throne, 111. ; 

Nau Nehal Singh, son of Maharaja Kharak Singh, birth of, 424; issent to reduce Peshawar, 468; 
captures Dera Ghazi Khan and the fort of Tank, 473; his marriage, 475-81; succeeds to 
the throne of Lahore, 498; his accident and death, 500. 

Nehal Singh, Ahluwalia, Sardar, succeeds to the peter of Ahluwalia mis/, 319; his unsatis- 
factory conduct towards the British, 319: his death, 320. _ 

Nicholson, Brigadier-General, the heroism displayed by him in the siege of Delhi, in 1857, 580; 
his lamented death, 580. 

Nishinwalia misi, an account of, 322. | 

Niz4m-ud-din Khan of Kastir, submits to the terms of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 354; is 
assassinated, 358. 

Nodh Singh is acknowledged head of Sukerchak, 338. 

Nur Jahan, empress of ‘India, her parentage, 153; she fascinates Jahangir, 154; her marriage 
with Ali Kuli Beg, 155; her eventual mariiage with Jahangir, 156: her influence over the 
emperor, 157; attacks Mahabat Khan, 161; her death, 163. 

Nur-ud-din Fakir, appointed physician in ordinary to Maharaji Ranjit Singh, 353. 


Ochterlony, Sir David, crosses the Jamna at the head of British troops and occupies Ludhiané, 
378; is invited to Léhore on the marriage of Kharak Singh the helr-apparent to 
Mahardéja Ranjit Singh, 392. ; 

Osiris, king of Egypt, invades the Panjab, 51. 


Panjab, hydrography of, 1; Physical features, &c., of, 11: invated by Egyptians, 51-54; by 
Samiramis, 52-54; by Scythians or Tartars, 55-57; by Persians, 57-58; by Alexander the 
Great, 58-71; by the Bactrians, 72; by kings of Kashmir, 74; by Mahomed Ghori, 92; over- 
run by the Moghals, 98, 101,103,104, 105,108,110; by the Ghakkars, 109 ; occupied by Tymir 
113; invaded by Amir Shekh Ali of K-bul 118; made over by Emperor Humayun to his 
brother Kamran, 126; invaded by Hakim Mirza 139; invaded by Ahmad Shah the Abdali, 
217 ; ceded to his son Tymir Shah, 228; invaded by the Mahrattas, 231; condition of, at 
the time of Ranjit Singh’s accession, 351 ; visited by Jaswant Rao Holkar, the Mahratta 
362; visited for the first time by a British army under General Lake, 363; conquered an 
annexed by the British to their dominions of Hindostén, 571; measures of improvement 
adopted by the British in the Panjab, 575; measures adopted in the Panjdb for suppressing 
the Sepoy Mutiny, 578 to 583; constitution of Lieutenant-Governorship in the Panj ib, 583; 
famine in the Panjab, 585; Chief Court established in the Panjab, 589; University College 
established in the Panjab, 59) ; establishment of a University in the Panjdb, 602; Panjab 
States imperial service troops, 626: vaccination in, 629. 

Persian conquest of the Panjab, 57. ; 

Peshawar, massacre at, 299; occupied by the Sikhs, 468. 

Peshoura Singh, reputed son of Ranjit Singh, birth of, 419; is seized and put to death, 535. 

Phula Singh the Akali, revolts in Malwa, 405; is killed in the battle of Noushera, 429; 
his previous career, 430 (note). ; 

Phul, ancestor of the Phalkia family, 325; his exploits and death, 325, 

Phulkia mis/, an account of, 325-34. 


Cc 
Ph I 
pee: 
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Rafi-ud-darajat, ascends the throne of India, 190; his death, 190. 

Rafi-ud-doula, ascends the throne, 190; his death, 190. ; 

Rajandar Singh, Maharaja of Patiala, succeeds to the Patiala Raj, 330. 

Ramé, succeeds Phul to the Sardari of the Phulkia mus, 326; is assassinated, 326. 

Rambhir Singh, Maharajd of Kashmir, death of, 621. 

Ram Das, fourth Sikh Guru, succeeds Amar Das, 352; dies, 353. ; 

Ram Dial, dewan, accompanies a division of the Sikh army to Kashmir, 402; the wise policy 
adopted by him there, 405; is killed in the Haziré campaign, 420. 

Ramegarhia misf, an account of, 306-9. 

Ramulagar, battle of, 568. 

saci ingh, founder of the kuka sect, 594; his removal froin the Panjib and subsequent death, 


Ranodhir Singh, Raj&4 of Kapurthalld, his services during the Mutiny of 1857, 320; is invested 
with the order of the ‘*Star of India,” 320; his death, 321. . 

Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, birth of, 341; marries Mahtab Kour, granddaughter of Jay Singh, 

anhia, 344; succeeds to the Sardari of the Sukerchakia a val, 346 5 is put under the tutelage 
of his father’s maternal uncle Dal Singh, 344-46; assassinates his own mother, 347; attempt 
on his life, 348; how he occupies Lahore, 348-52; defeats the Sikh confederacies at 
Bhasin, 352; invades Sialkot, 352; -assumes the title of Maharaja, 353; invades Gujr t, 
354; his expedition to Kasdr 354; takes possession of Akalgarh, 355; reduces Nurpur, 
355; swears friendship with Fatah Singh, Ahluwalia, 356; reduces Daska, 356; conquers 
Chiniot, 366; marries Moran, 357; invades Kasur but retires, 358; takes Amritsar, 359 ; 
invades Jhang, 359-60; is visited by Holkar, 362; is appointed to arbitrate between Raja 
Sahib Singh of Patidld and his wife Aus Kour, 364-65; annexes Pasrur, 366; conquers 
Kasir, 367; invited to Patialéd by Sahib Singh, 368; reduces Pathankot, Jasrota, &c., 370; 
conquers Sialkot, 37] ; annexes, Shek pura, 371; interferes with the Cis-Sutlej States, 372; is 
visited by Mr. Metcalfe the British eave 375; concludes a treaty with the British, 379; 
reduces the fort of Kangra, 382; meets Shah Shuja at Khoshab, 384; conquers Khushab 
and Sahiwal, 385; finally annexes Wazirabad, 387; meets Shah Mahméd at Rawalpindi, 
389; captures Kotla, 389; meets Wazir Fateh Khan on the banks of the Jhelum, 395; 
invades Kashmir jointly with Fateh Khan, 350; acquires Attock, 390; his second invasion 
of Kashmir, 397; wrests the Aohinur diumond from Shah Shuja, 398 to 400; his third 
invasion of Kashmir, 402-3; his disasterous retreat to Lahore, 404 ; conquers Méltan, 412; 
occupies Peshawar, 415; his fourth invasion of Kashmir, 417; and its conquest, 418 ; secures 
the famous horse Sufed Pari, 419; imprisons Sad& Kour his mother-in-law, 423; captures 
Rawalpindi, 424; reduccs Bhakkar, 425; Dera Ismail Khan, Khangarh and Lena, 425; cap- 
tures Mankera, 426; conquers Peshawar, 431; marries the daughter of Sansar Chand, 441; 
secures the famous horse Leli, 441; meets the Grovernor-Geneial, Lord Bentinck at Ropar, 
451-55; marries Gul Bahar, 464; his serious illness, 466; regularly annexes Peshiwar to his 
dominions, 467-71; asserts his superior right to Sindh, 472 ; abandons his claims to Sindh, 
lls ; marches to Rohtas, 483; meets Lord Auckland at Firozepur, 491; an account of his 
ea 9 had le 

Ranjur Singh crosses the Sutlej and threatens Ludhidnd, 544. 

Ravi River, an account of, 7. 

Razia Begum, Sultana, ascends the throne, 97; marries Altunia the Turkish chief, 98; is 
defeated and slain, 98. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, embassy of, to the Court of Jahangir, 160. 

Roberts, Sir Frederick, his march from Kabul to Kandahar, 600. 

Ruk-ud-din Feroz, succeeds his father Shamns-ad-din Altamash, 79; is defeated and deposed by 
Sultana Razia, 79. 


Saddat Khan, the Delhi minister, 193. 

Saddullah Khan, Allami, lays siege to Kandahar, 169; his death, 170. 

Sabir Shah, the family priest of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, 216; is sent as a plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Lahore, 216 ; is murdered, 217. 

Sabuktagin, the Ghiznivide, descent of, 77; invades the Panjab, 78; dies 79. 

Sad& Kour, widow of Jay Singh, Kanhia, marries her daughter Mahtab Kour to Ranjit Singh, 
344; accompanies his son-in-law in his expedition to Lahore, 349; is imprisoned by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 498; her death, 459. 

Sadda Sam, the battle of, 562: the victory of the British, 562. 

Sahib Kour, Ran{i of Patidéld, her spirited conduct, 328. 

Salem Shah, Sur, ascends the throne of Hindostan, 128 ; visits Lahore, 129: dies, 129. 

Sansar Chand, chief of Katoch, invites Jey Singh, Kamhia, to his aid in his operations against 
anes 310; is put to eee by Ranjit Singh, 357; his death, 432. 

Sanwan | al, appointed head of account office, Multan, 419. 

_ Sarup Singh, Raj4 of Jhind, his services to the British Government, 331 ; his death, 332. 

poi _ nation of the Panjab, ele na — : ° 
ekandur Shah, Sur, assumes the title of king in the Panjab, 130; takes possession of Delhi 
and Agra, 130; is defeated by Bahram Khan, 130; his death, 130. ¥ 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, invades the Panjab, 52-54. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, invades the Panjab, 54. 

Shah Alam II, succeeds to the throne of India, 234; is blinded by Gholam Kadir the Rohilla, 
238 ; his death, 239. 

Shahid, or Nihang misl, arn account of, 324-25. 

Shah Jahan, prince Khurram, receives the titleof Shah Jahan, 160; rebels against his father, 
160; ascends the throne at Agra, 165; founds new Delhi, 166; recovers Kandahar 168 ; 
his four sons, 170; is made a prisoner by his son Aurangzeb, 172; his death, 174 

Snennawes ae quarrels with his brother Yahya Khan, 213; assumes the governorship of 

ore, 214, 
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ja, expelled from Afghanistan, 383; his unsuccessful attempt on Kabul, 389; bis 
pfestunes, 391; is deprived of the Kohinux diamond by Ranjit Singh, 398 to 400; his 
satment by Ranjit Singh, 401 and 402; his escape from Lahore, 401; settles in 
Adhidnd, 402; fails in his expedition beyond the Indus, 416; his fresh campaign in 
A t@hanistan, 461-64: his defeat, 464; British Government resolve to restore Shah Shuja on 
Ee 1@ibul throne, 488 ; installed as the King of age Rees 492. 
4 hah Ziman, his'Gxst three invasions of the Panjab, 301-2; his fourth invasion, 304; makes 
a grant of L:iho?e,to Ranjit Singh, 306; ia blinded by Shah Mahméad, 384; his interview 
with the Honorable ‘Monatuart Iphinstone, 385; repairs to Lahore, 391. 
Shalamar Gardens, origin of the word, 360. 
Sham Singh, Attariwala, his uoble bearing in the Sikh war at Sobraon, 546; he is killed in 
; the battle, 547. 

Shams-Gd-din Altamash, conquests of, in Hindostdn, 96; his death, 96. : 

Sher Ali, acknowledged as Amir of Afghanistan by the british, 591; his war with the British, 
599: his flight to Turkistan, 600; his death, 600. 

Sher Khan, Governor of the Panjab, 99; his death, 101. oe 

Sher Shah, Sz, his origin, 127; defeats Humayun at Agra, 127; is killed at Kalangar, 127; state 
of India under him, 127. ; 

Sher Singh, Attariwala, marches to Multan, 562; joins the rebels, 563; his defeat at Chillian- 
wala, 569; retires to Gujrat. 570; is defeated. 570 ; surrenders himself to the British, 57t. 

Sher Singh, Maharaja, birth of, 370; chastices the Eusafzuis, 474; wars on Mai Chand 

__ Kour, 501 to 507; succeeds to the sovereignty of the Panjab, 507; his assassination, 513. 

Sikander Lodi ascends the throne of India, 121; dies, 121. ; 

Sikhs, spring upin the Panjab and overrun the province of Sirhind, 180; they are defeated at 
Rahon, 180; their customs and manners, 290-95; an account of their mtsls, 296 to 345; they 
occupy Peshawar, 468 ; defeat the Afghans at Jamrtd, 482: declare war against the British, 
538 ; cross the Sutlej, 539. ; 

Sindhianwald Sardars, plot against Sher Singh and Dhian Singh, 510-15. 

Sobraon, battle of, 546. 

Suchet Singh, Rajd, obtains an appointment in the court of Mahardja Ranjit Singh, 440: sua- 
pected of intrigue with the British, 522; is slain, 526. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan, Barakzie Sardar, dupes Dost Mahommed in the affair of Peshawar, 
470-71; leaves Lahore for Peshdwar, 473. 

Sutlej, river, an account of, 9; the British cross the Sutlej, 548. 

Syad Ahmad, the Ghazi, his origin, 437; wages a holy war against the Sikhs, 438; is defeated 
at Akora, 438; occupies Peshawar, 442; his subsequent failures, 442; is slain, 443. 


pemeriane, mene India, 118; is proclaimed Emperor of Hindostan, 114; returns to his own 

country, 115. 

Tara Singh of Daliwali mis/, military expeditions of, 372. : . 

Tegh Bahadur, ninth Sikh Guru, succecds to the apostleship, 258; retires to Bengal, 259 is 
persecuter by Aurungzeb, 260; is slain, 260. 

Tej Ram, afterwards R4jA Te) Singh, joins the Lahore Darbar, 391 ; is elected Commander-.in- 
Chief of the Khdlsd army, 538; his treacherous conduct in the battle of Ferozeshahr, 543. 

Thomas, George 

Tiloka, founds the Jhind family, 330. 


his adventures, 328. 
Todar Mal, Raja, the financial minister of Akber, 141. | . u 
Tymur Shah, expels the Sikhs from Amritsar, 229; is proclaimed king of Kabul, 289; conquers 
Multan from the Sikhs, 299 


Tymér of Samarkand, see Tamerlane. 


victor, in Royal Highness Prince Albert, 614; His Royal Highness’ visit to the Panjab, 
4-19. 


Victoria, Queen-Empress of India, Her Majesty’s messages to Sir John Lawrence, 582; the 
interest taken by Her Majesty in the welfare of her Indian subjects, 587, and 616; Hor 
Majesty proclaimed Empress of India, 598; Her Royal Majesty’s Jubilee, 608-9; Her 
Royal Majesty’s Indian servants, 621. 

Ventura, Monsieur, the Italian, joins Ranjit Singh at Lihore, 497; his marriage at Ludhiana, 


Vikramaditya, the Indian sovereign, 73. 


Wade, Captain, afterwards Sir Claude, deputed by the Governor-General to the Darbar at 
Lahore, 451; Maharaja Ranjit Singh confers on him the title of Farzand Dilband, 465: 
is deputed by the Governor-General to explain to Ranjit Singh the views of the Govern- 
me nt regarding Sindh, 474. 

Wales, H. RB. H. Prince of, his visit to the Panjab, 505-8. 

Whish, General, reaches Multan with his troops to oppose Mu] Raj, 562; his advance to 
the Jhelum, 570. 


~enye at appointed Governor of Lahore, 213; is defeated by Shahnawaz Khan his 
rother, 214. 
Yakub Khan, ex-Amir of Kabul, deported to India, 600. , 


Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahddur, appointed Governor of Lahore, 193; is defeated by Nad 
ah, 201; his death, 212. : 
Zulfikar Khan, Ainiral-Omerah, 184; he exercises paramount power, 185; is assassinated, 187. 


